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CHAPTER  I. 

ENGLAND  AS   IT  WAS   IN    1763. 

17G3. 

Of  the  wise  and  happy  people  of  Great  Britain  the  domes- 
tic character  was  marked  by  moderation,  and,  like  iti  tem- 
perate clime,  would  sustain  no  extremes.      The  island  rose 
before  the  philosophers  as  the  asylum  of  independent  thought, 
and  upon  the  nations  as  the  home  of  revolution  where  lib- 
erty emanated  from  discord  and  sedition.    In  the  atmosphere 
of  England,  Yoltaire  ripened  the  speculative  views  which  he 
published  as  "  English  Letters ; »  there  Montesquieu  sketched  a 
government  which  should  make  liberty  its  end ;  and  from  Eng- 
hsh  writings  and  example  Eousseau  drew  the  idea  of  a  social 
compact.     Every  Englishman  discussed  public  affairs;  busy 
politicians  thronged  the  coffee-houses ;  petitions  were  sent  to 
parliament  from  popular  assemblies ;  cities,  boroughs,  and  coun- 
ties framed  addresses  to  the  king :  and  yet  such  was  the  sta- 
bility of   the  institutions  of  England  amid  the  factious  con- 
flicts of  parties,  such  her  loyalty  to  law  even  in  her  change  of 
dynasties,  ouch  her  self-control  while  resisting  power,  such  the 
fixedness  of  purpose  lying  beneath  the  restless  enterprise  of 
her  intelligence,  that  the  ideas  which  were  preparing  radical 
changes  in  the  social  system  of  other  monarchies  held  their 
course  harmlessly  within  her  borders,  as  winds  playing  capri- 
ciously round  some  ancient  structure  whose  massive  buttresses 
tranquilly  bear  up  its  rouX  Mud  towers,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires. 
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TLo  Catholic  kingdoms  sanotificd  the  kingly  power  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  church ;  Prussia  was  as  yet  the  only  great 
modern  instance  of  a  monarchical  state  resting  on  an  army ; 
England  limited  her  monarchy  by  law.     Her  constitution  was 
venerable  from  its  antiquity.    Some  traced  it  to  Magna  Charta, 
some  to  the  Norman  conquest,  and  some  to  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many, where  acts  of  legislation  were  debated  and  assented  to 
by  tlie  people  and  by  the  nobles  ;  but  it  was  at  the  revolution 
of  1088  tJiat  the  legislature  definitively  assumed  the  sovereignty 
by  dismissing  a  monarch  from  the  kingdom.   The  prince  might 
no  more  oppose  "  his  unbounded  prerogatives,"  such  are  the 
words  of  Hume,  "  to  that  noble  liberty,  that  sweet  equality, 
and  that  happy  security,  by  which  the  English  are  at  present 
distinguished  above  all  nations  in  the  univei-se."     The  new  dy- 
nasty had  consented  to  wear  the  cro\vn  in  conformitv  to  a  stat- 
ute,  so  that  its  title  was  safe  only  with  the  constitution.     The 
framework  of  government  had  for  its  direct  end  not  the  pow^r 
of  its  chief,  but  personal  liberty  and  the  security  of  property. 
The  restrictions,  which  were  followed  by  these  happy  results, 
had  been  imposed  and  maintained  under  the  lead  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, to  whom  the  people,  in  its  gratitude  for  a  bulwark  against 
arbitrary  power  and  its  sense  of  inability  itself  to  reform  the 
administration,  had  likewise  capitulated ;  so  that  England  was 
become  an  aristocratic  republic,  with  a  king  as  the  emblem  of 
a  permanent  executive. 

In  England  there  was  an  established  church ;  but  its  hie- 
rarcliy  had  no  independent  existence ;  and  its  connection  with 
the  state  was  purchased  by  its  subordination.  Kone  but  con- 
formists could  hold  office ;  in  return,  the  church,  in  so  far  as 
it  M-as  a  civil  establishment,  Avas  the  creature  of  parliament ; 
a  statute  prescribed  the  articles  of  its  creed,  as  well  as  its 
book  of  prayer ;  it  was  not  even  intrusted  with  a  co-ordinate 
power  to  reform  its  own  abuses ;  any  atteinpt  to  do  so  would 
have  been  crushed  as  a  movement  of  usurpers.  Convocations 
were  infrequent ;  and,  if  laymen  were  not  called  to  them,  it 
was  because  the  assembly  Avas  merely  formal.  Through  par- 
liament, the  laity  amended  and  regulated  the  church.  The 
bishops  were  still  elected  by  a  chapter  of  the  clergy,  but  the 
privilege  existed  only  in  appearance ;  the  crown,  which  gave 
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leave  to  elect,  named  the  person  to  be  chosen,  and  deference  to 
its  nomiiuition  was  enforced  by  the  penalties  of  a  prajinunire. 

The  laity,  too,  had  destroyed  the  convents  and  monasteriea 
which,  uudjr  other  social  forms,  had  been  the  schools,  the  poor- 
houses,  and  the  hostleries  of  the  land ;  and  all  the  way  from 
m-tley  Abbey  to  the  rocky  shores  of  Northumberland,  and 
even  to  the  remote  lonehness  of  lona,  the  country  was  strewn 
with  tlie  broken  arches  and  ruined  towers  and  totterino-  col- 
umns of  buildings,  which  once  rose  in  such  numbers  and  such 
beauty  of  architecture  that  tliey  seemed  like  a  concert  of  voices 
chanting  a  perpetual  hymn  of  praise.  Moreover,  the  property 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  monasterie*? 
that  undertook  the  performance  of  the  parochial  offices,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  impropriators ;  so  that  funds  set  apart 
for  charity,  instruction,  and  worship  were  become  the  iDlunder 
of  laymen,  who  seized  the  great  tithes  and  left  but  a  pittance 
to  their  vicars. 

The  purity  of  spiritual  iniluenee  was  tarnished  by  this  strict 
subordination  to  the  temporal  power.  The  clergy  had  never 
slept  so  soundly  over  the  traditions  of  their  religion ;  and  the 
dean  and  chapter,  at  their  catlicdral  stalls,  seemed  like  stran- 
gers lost  among  tlie  shrines  and  groined  aisles  and  light  col- 
umns of  stone,  which  the  fervid  genius  of  men  of  a  diilei-ent 
age  had  fashioned. 

The  clergy  Avere  Protestant,  and  married.  Their  great 
dignitaries  dwelt  in  palaces,  and  no  longer  used  their  reve- 
nues to  renew  cathedrals,  or  beautify  chapels,  or  build  new 
churches,  or  endow  schools.  In  the  house  of  lords,  the  clun-ch 
had  its  representative  seats  among  the  barons,  and  never  came 
in  conflict  with  the  aristocracy  with  which  its  interests  were 
identified. 

The  hereditary  right  of  the  other  members  of  the  house  of 
lords  was  such  a  privilege  as  must,  in  itself,  always  be  hateful 
to  a  free  people,  and  always  be  in  danger;  but  as  yet  there  was 
no  struggle  to  be  rid  of  it.  The  reverence  for  its  antiquity 
was  enhanced  by  pleasing  historical  associations.  But  for  the 
aid  of  tlie  barons.  Magna  Charta  would  not  have  been  attained ; 
and,  but  for  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  revolution  of  1G88 
woidd  not  have  succeeded.      A  sentiment  of  gratitude  was 
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therefore  blended  in  the  popuhir  mind  with  suhniiosion  to 
rank. 

Ecsidos,  nobility  was  not  a  caste,  bnt  rather  an  office,  per- 
sonal and  transmissible  to  but  one.  "  The  insolent  prerogative 
of  primogeniture "  was  made  most  conspicuous  in  the  bosom 
of  the  families  which  it  kept  up;  iheir  younger  members 
placed  their  pride  in  upholding  a  system  which  left  then,  de- 
pendent or  destitute.  They  revered  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  by  their  submission  taught  the  people  to  do  so.  Even  the 
mother  who  might  survive  her  husband,  after  following  him 
to  his  tomb  in  the  old  manorial  church,  returned  no  more  to 
the  ancestral  mansion,  but  vacated  it  for  the  heir. 

The  daughters  of  the  nobihty  were  left  poor,  and  most  of 
them  necessarily  remained  unmarried,  or  wedded  persons  of 
inferior  birtli.     The  younger  sons  became  commoners;   and 
thougli  they  were  in  some  measure  objects  of  jealousy,  because 
they  used  their  relationship  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
benefits  of  the  public*  patronage,  yet,  as  they  really  were  com- 
moners, they  kept  up  an  intimate  sympathy  between  classes. 
Besides,  the  road  to  the  peerage,  as  all  knew,  lay  open  to  all. 
It  was  a  body  constantly  invigorated  by  recruits  from  the  bar 
and  the  house  of   commons.     Had  it  been  left  to  itself,  it 
would  have  perished  long  before.     Once,  having  the  gentle 
Addison  for  a  supporter  of  the  measure,  it  voted  itself  to  be  a 
close  order,  but  was  saved  by  the  house  of  commons  from 
consummating  its  selfish  purpose,  where  success  Avould  have 
prepared  its  ruin.     Thus  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture Avas  doubly  connected  witli  the  people ;  the  larger  part  of 
its  sons  and  daughters  descended  to  the  static, ;i  of  commoners, 
and  commoners  were  at  all  times  making  their  ^viiy  to  its  hor, 
ors.     In  no  country  was  rank  so  privileged  or  were  classes  so 
intermingled. 

The  peers,  too,  were,  like  all  others,  amenable  to  the  law ; 
and,  though  the  system  of  finance  bore  evidence  of  their  con- 
trolling influence  in  legislation,  yet  their  houses,  lands,  and 
Xirrperty  were  not  exempt  from  taxation.  The  provisions  of 
law  >vere  certainly  most  unequal,  yet,  such  as  they  were,  they 
applied  indiscriminately  to  all. 

The  house  of  commons  represented  the  land  of  Eu^-land, 
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but  not  lier  men.  No  uiiu  but  a  landholder  was  qualified  to  be 
elected  iuto  that  body ;  and  most  of  rhose  who  were  chosen 
were  scions  of  the  great  families.  Sons  of  peers,  even  the 
eldest  son  while  his  father  lived,  could  sit  in  the  house  of 
commons  ;  and  there  might  be,  and  usually  were,  many  mem- 
bers of  one  name. 

The  elective  franchise  was  itself  a  privilege,  and  depended 
on  capricious  charters  or  inunemorial  custom  rather  than  on 
reason.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members  of 
whom  the  house  of  commons  then  consisted,  the  counties  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  elected  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  as  knights  of  the  shires.  These  owed  their  election  to  the 
good- will  of  the  owners  of  great  estates  in  the  respective 
counties  ;  for  the  tenant  used  to  vote  as  his  landlord  directed, 
and  could  be  compelled  to  do  so,  for  the  vote  was  given  by 
word  of  mouth  or  a  show  of  hands.  The  representatives  of 
the  counties  were,  as  a  class,  country  gentlemen,  independent 
of  the  coui-t.  They  were  comparatively  free  from  corruption, 
and  some  of  them  fervidly  devoted  to  English  liberty. 

The  remaining  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  members, 
"citizens  ard  burgesses,"  were  arbitrarily  distributed  among 
cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  with  little  regard  to  wealth  or 
population.  Old  Saram,  where  there  was  not  so  much  as  the 
ruins  of  a  town  and  scarce  so  much  housing  as  a  sheep-cot,  or 
more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd,  sent  as  many  representatives 
to  the  assembly  of  law-makers  as  the  largo,  rich,  and  populous 
county  of  York.  The  lord  of  the  borough  of  Newport,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  named  two  members,  while  Bristol  elected 
no  more;  the  populous  capital  of  Scotland,  but  one;  and 
Manchester,  none.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  members  had 
such  small  constituencies  that  about  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  votes  sufficed  to  choose  them ;  fifty-six 
were  elected  by  so  few  that,  had  the  districts  been  equally  di- 
vided, six  and  a  half  votes  would  have  sufficed  for  each  mem- 
ber. In  an  island  counting  more  than  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
hons  of  people  and  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  mature 
men,  no  one  could  pretend  that  it  required  more  than  ten 
thousand  voters  to  elect  the  majority  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  but,  in  fact,  it  required  the  consent  of  a  far  less  number. 
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London,  Westminster,  and  Bristol,  and  perhajis  a  few  more 
of  the  larger  places,  made  independent  selections;  but  the 
boroughs  were  nearly  all  dependent  on  some  great  proprietor 
or  on  the  crown.  The  burgage  tenures  belonged  to  men  of 
fortune ;  and,  as  the  elective  power  attached  to  borough  houses, 
the  owner  of  those  houses  could  compel  their  occupants  to 
elect  whom  he  pleased.  The  majority  of  the  members  were 
able  to  command  their  own  election  ;  sat  in  parliament  for  life, 
as  undisturbed  as  the  peers  ;  and  bequeathed  to  their  children 
the  property  and  influence  which  secured  their  seats.  The 
same  names,  from  the  same  places,  occur  in  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment from  one  generation  to  another. 

The  exclusive  character  of  the  representative  body  was 
completed  by  the  prohibition  of  the  publication  of  the  de- 
bates, and  by  the  rule  of  conducting  important  business  with 
closed  doors.  Power  was  with  the  few:  the  people  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  lords  and  commons. 

The^  members  of  the  parliament  of  those  days  never  in- 
dulged in  abstract  reasoning,  and  cared  little  for  general  ideas. 
Theories  and  philosophy  from  their  lips  would  have  been  ridi- 
culed or  neglected ;  for  them  the  applause  at  St.  Stephen's 
weighed  more  than  the  approval  of  posterity,  more  than  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  soul.  They  pleaded  before  that  tribunal, 
and  not  in  the  forum  of  humanity.  How  to  meet  parliament 
was  the  minister's  chief  solicitude,  for  he  hazarded  his  political 
fortunes  on  its  vote.  He  valued  its  approval  more  than  the 
affections  of  mankind,  and  could  boast  that  this  semtude  was 
perfect  freedom. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  house  of  commons  might  seem 
to  rivet  that  unmixed  aristocracy  which  is  the  worst  govern- 
ment under  the  sun ;  but  the  English  law  was  so  tempered  by 
popular  franchises  that  it  Avas  among  the  very  best  which  the 
world  had  thus  far  seen  ;  and  Britons,  in  their  joy  at  the  suc- 
cess of  their  revolution  of  1G88  in  bounding  the  prerogatives 
of  the  prince,  were  slow  to  undertake  the  reforui  of  the  body 
by  which  that  revolution  had  been  achieved. 

Men  considered  the  functions  of  parliament,  and  especially 
of  the  house  of  commons.  It  protected  property  by  establish- 
ing m  theory  the  principle  that  taxes  can  be  levied  orly  with 
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the  consent  of  the  people  by  their  representatives.  It  main- 
tained the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  by  making  the  grants 
for  the  army  and  navy  annual,  limiting  the  number  of  troops 
that  might  be  kept  up,  and  having  the  mutiny  bill  to  expire 
once  a  year.  All  appropriations,  except  the  civil  list  for  main- 
taining the  dignity  of  the  crown,  it  made  specific  and  only  for 
the  year.  As  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation,  it  examined  how 
the  laws  were  executed,  and  was  armed  with  the  office  of  im- 
peachment. Bj  its  control  of  the  revenue,  it  was  so  iiiter- 
woven  v/ith  the  administration  that  it  could  force  the  king  to 
accept,  as  advisers  and  ministers,  even  men  who  had  rnosf 
offended  him. 

The  same  character  of  aristocracy  was  imprinted  on  the  ad- 
ministration.   The  king  reigned,  but,  by  the  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution, wag  not  to  govern.    He  appeared  in  the  privv  coun- 
cil on  occasions  of  state;  but  Queen  Anne  was  the  last" of  the 
English  monarchs  to  attend  the  debates  in  the  house  of  lords, 
or  to  preside  at  a  meetirg  of  the  ministry.     In  the  cabinet,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  rule  of  aristocracy,  every  question  was  put  to 
vote ;  and,  after  the  vote,  the  dissentients  must  hush  their  in- 
dividual opinions,  and  present  the  appearance  of  unanimity. 
Add  to  this  tliat  the  public  offices  were  engrossed  by  a  small 
group  of  families,  that  favor  dictated  appointments  of  bishops, 
of  officers  in  the  navy,  and  still  more  in  the  ai-my  in  which 
even  boys  at  school  held  commissions,  so  that  the  higher  class 
of  England  absorbed  all  the  functions  of  administration,  and 
Its  cabals  were  more  respected  than  majesty  itself. 

^  Yet,  even  here,  "  the  great,"  as  they  wore  called,  were 
remed  m.  Every  man  claimed  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  admmistration ;  and  the  mighty  power  of  public  opinion, 
embodied  m  a  free  press,  pervaded,  checked,  and,  in  the  last 
resort,  nearly  governed  the  whole. 

Nor  must  he  who  Avill  understand  the  Enghsh  institutions 
leave  out  of  view  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which 
had  sprung  from  the  salient  energy  of  the  English  mind.  Lit- 
erature had  been  left  to  develop  itself.  William  of  Orange 
was  foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the  first  George  knew 
no  Enghsh ;  the  second,  not  much.  Devotedncss  to  the  mon- 
arch is  not  impressed  on  English  literature. 
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^  Is'eitlier  tlio  earlier  nor  the  later  literature  put  itself  at  war 
with  the  country  or  its  classes.     The  inmost  character  of  the 
Engli;:^h  mind,  in  the  various  epochs  of  its  history,  was  im- 
printed on  its  poetry.     Chaucer,  a  man  of  a  most  comprehen- 
sive nature,  living  in  the  days  when  friars  were  as  thick  as 
motes  in  tlio  sunbeam,  when  the  land,  according  to  its  legends 
was  "fullilled  of  faerie,"  and  the  elf -queen  witli  her  jolly  com- 
pany danced  in  many  a  green  mead,  recalls  the  manners  and 
humoi-s,  the  chivalry  and  thought  that  beguiled  the  pilgrim- 
ages, or  lent  a  cliarm  to  the  hospitality  of  Catholic  England. 
Spenser  clothed  in  allegory  the  purity  of  the  reformed  religion 
which  the  lion  of  England  defended  against  the  false  arts  of 
Rome.     Shakespeare,  "great  heir  of  fame"— rising  at  the  in- 
spiring moment  of  the  victory  of  English  nationality  and  Prot- 
estant liberty,  master  of  every  chord  that  vibrates  in  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  knowing  all  that  can  become  the  cottage  or  the 
palace,  the  town  or  the  fields  and  forests,  the  camp  or  the  ban- 
queting-hall ;  ever  reverent  to  the  voice  of  religion  in  the  soul ; 
ever  teaching  by  his  tnie  delineations  of  character  a  venera- 
tion and  love  for  the  laws  of  morality— unfolded  the  panorama 
of  Englioh  history,  and  embodied  in  "  easy  numbers "  what- 
ever is  wise  and  lovely  and  observable  in  English  manners  and 
life.     Milton,  with  heroic  greatness  of  mind,  was  the  sublime 
representative  of  English  republicanism,  eager  to  quell  the  op- 
pressor, but  sternly  detesting  libertinism  and  disorder,  and  ex- 
horting to  "patience"  even  in  the  days  of  the  later  Stuarts. 
Dry  den,  living  thi-ough  the  whole  era  of  revolutions,  yielded 
to  the  social  influences  of  a  vicious  age,  and  reproduced  in  his 
verse  the  wayward  wavering  of  the  English  court  between 
Protestantism  and  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  between  vo- 
luptuousness and  faith  ;  least  read,  because  least  truly  national. 
"Envy  must  own  I  live  among  the  great"  was  the  boast  of 
Pope,  the  cherished  poet  of  English  aristocratic  life  as  it  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole;  flattering  the 
great  with  sarcasms  against  kings ;  an  optimict,  proclaiming 
order  as  the  first  law  of  Heaven.     None  of  all  these,  not  even 
Milton,  provoked  to  the  overthrow  of  the  institutions  of  Eng- 
land. 

Nor  had  the  skepticism  of  modern  philosophy  penetrafed 
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the  mass  of  tlic  nation,  or  raised  vague  desires  of  revolution. 
It  kept,  rather,  what  was  held  to  be  the  best  company.     It  en- 
tered the  palace  during  the  licentiousness  of  the  two  former 
reigns ;  and,  though  the  court  was  now  become  decorous  and 
devout,  the  nobility,  and  those  who  in  that  day  were  called 
"the  great," affected  free-thinking, and  laughed  at  the  evidence 
of  piety  in  any  one  of  their  order.     But  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple rebelled  against  materialism ;  if  worship,  as  conducted  in 
the  parish  church,  had  no  attractive  warmth,  they  gathered 
round  the  preacher  in  the  fields,  eager  to  be  assured  that  they 
had  within  themselves  a  spiritual  nature  and  a  warrant  for  their 
belief  in  immortality;  yet,  under  the  moderating  influence  of 
Wesley,  combining  a  fervid  reform  in  religion  with  unques- 
tioning deference  to  authority  in  the  state. 

English  metaphysical  philosophy  itself  bore  a  character  of 
moderation  analogous  to  English  institutions.     In  disrcrard  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Cathohc  church,  Locke  had  deniSl  that 
thought  implies  an  immaterial  substance;  and  Hartley  and 
Priestley  asserted  that  the  soul  was  but  of  flesh  and  blood ;  but 
the  more  genial  Berkeley,  armed  with  "every  virtue,"  insisted 
rather  on  the  certain  existence  of  the  intellectual  world  alone 
while,  from  the  bench  of  English  bishops,  Butler  pressed  the 
analogies  of  the  material  creation  itself  into  the  service  of  spir- 
itual hfe.     If  Hume  embodied  the  logical  consequences  of  the 
materiahst  philosophy  in  the  most  skilfully  constructed  system 
of  Idealism  which  the  world  had  ever  known,  his  own  country- 
man Reid,  in  works  worthy  to  teach  the  youth  of  a  republic, 
Illustrated  the  active  powers  of  man  and  the  reality  of  ri-ht' 
Adam  Smith  found  a  criterion  of  duty  in  the  universal  senti^ 
rnent  of  mankind;  and  the  English  dissenter,  Price,  enforced 
tlie  eternal,  necessary,  and  unchanging  distinctions  of  morality. 
So  phi  osophic  freedom  in  Britain  rebuked  its  own  excesses 
and,  so  f-balanced  and  self-restrained,  never  sou,crht  to  throw 
down  the  august  fabric  which  had  for  so  many  centuries  stood 
betore  Europe  as  the  citadel  of  liberty. 

The  blended  respect  for  aristocraVy  and  for  popular  rights 
M-as  impressed  upon  the  courts  of  law.     They  M-ere  chai?yed 
^viththe  protection  of  every  individual  without  distiuctfon 
securing  to  the  accused  a  trial  by  sworn  men,  who  were  taken 
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from  among  his  peers  and  held  their  office  for  but  one  short 
term  of  service.  And  especially  the  judges  watched  over  the 
personal  liberty  of  every  Englishman,  with  power  on  the  in- 
stant to  set  free  any  one  illegally  ijnprisoned,  even  though  in 
custody  by  the  Icing's  exijress  command. 

At  the  same  time,  the  judiciary,  with  a  reputation  for  im- 
partiahty  in  the  main  well  deserved,  was  by  its  nature  conser- 
vative, and  by  its  constitution  the  associate  and  the  support  of 
the  house  of    lords.     Westminster  Hall,   which    had  stood 
through  many  revolutions  and  dynasties,  and  was  become  ven- 
erable from  an  unchanged  existence  of  five  hundred  years, 
sent  the  first  officer  in  one  of  its  courts,  from  however  humble 
an  origin  he  might  have  sprung,  to  take  precedence  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  realm,  and  preside  in   the  eliamber  of  peers 
That  branch  of  the  legislature  derived  an  increase  of  its  dio-- 
mty  from  the  great  lawyers  whom  the  crown,  from  time  t1) 
time,  was  accustomed  to  ennoble  ;  and,  moreover,  it  formed  of 
Itself  a  part  of  the  judicial  system.     The  house  of  commons 
whose  members,  from  their  frequent  elections,  best  knew  the 
temper  of  the  people,  possessed  exclusively  the  right  to  orio-i- 
nate  votes  of  supply ;  but  the  final  judgment  on  all  questio'L 
of  law  respecting  property  rested  with  the  house  of  lords. 

The  same  cast  of  aristocracy,  intermingled  with  popularity, 
pervaded  the  systems  of  education.  From  climate,  compact 
population,  and  sober  national  character,  England  was  capable 
beyond  any  other  country  in  the  world  of  a  system  of  popu- 
lar education.  JS-evertheless,  the  mass  of  its  people  was  left 
Ignorant  how  to  read  or  write.  Bat  the  benevolence  of  ear- 
lier and  later  ages  had  benefited  science  by  endowments, 
which  m  their  conception  were  cli«rity  schools,  founded  by 
piety  for  the  education  of  poor  men's  sons;  and  the  sons  of 
the  aristocracy  grouped  themselves  at  Eton,  or  Westminster, 
or  Harrow,  or  Winchester,  round  the  scholars  on  the  foun- 
dation. 

^    The  same  time-honored  constitution  marked  the  universi- 
ties.    As  a  consequence,  the  genius  of  the  past  claimed  a  rio-ht 
to  inger  in  their  streets,  and  something  of  the  ancient  theory 
of  loyalty  long  found  an  asylum  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford. 
The  cities  were  not  barred  against  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
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tocraey.  The  swelling  expenses  of  the  government  increased 
its  dependence  on  the  moneyed  class,  and  the  leading  minister 
needed  the  confidence  of  the  city  as  well  as  of  the  country  and 
the  court.  Besides,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  wealthy 
citizen  toiling  to  amass  yet  greater  wealth,  that  he  might  pur- 
chase land  and  found  a  family ;  or  giving  his  richly  dowered 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  peer.  The  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture listened  readily  to  the  petitions  of  the  merchants,  who, 
in  their  turn,  rebelled  against  the  necessity  of  intrustino- 
the  protection  of  their  interests  to  members  of  the  aristocratic 
organization  as  little  as  they  did  at  the  employment  of  bar- 
risters in  the  halls  of  justice. 

But,  if  aristocracy  was  not  excluded  from  towns,  it  per- 
vaded the  whole  rural  life  of  England.     The  climate  was  not 
only  softened  by  the  milder  atmosphere  that  belongs  to  the 
western  side  of  masses  of  land,  but  was  further  modified  by 
the  proximity  of  every  part  of  it  to  the  sea.     It  knew  neither 
long-continuing  heat  nor  cold,  and  was  more  friendly  to  daily 
employment  without  doors  throughout  the  whole  year,  than 
any  in  Europe.    The  island  was  "  a  little  world  "  of  its  own,  with 
a  "  happy  breed  of  men  »  for  its  inhabitants,  in  whom  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  Norman  was  intermixed  with  the  gentler  qualities 
of  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon,  just  as  nails  are  rubbed  into  steel  to 
harden  the  Damascus  blade.     They  loved  country  life,  of  Avhich 
the  mildness  of  the  clime  increased  the  charms,  since  every 
grass  and  fiower  and  tree  that  had  its  home  between  the  remote 
North  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  tropics  would  live  abroad, 
and  except  those  only  which  need  a  hot  sun  to  unfold  their 
bloom,  or  fix  their  aroma,  or  ripen  their  fruit,  would  thrive  in 
perfection  ;  so  that  no  region  could  show  such  a  varied  wood. 
The  moisture  of  the  slcy  favored  a  soil  not  naturally  rich,  and 
clothed  the  earth  in  perpetual  verdure.     Nature  had  its  attrac- 
tions even  in  winter.     The  ancient  trees  were  stripped  indeed 
of  their  foliage,  so  that  they  showed  more  clearly  their  fine 
proportions  and  the  undisturbed  nests  of  the  noisy  rooks  amono- 
their  boughs ;  but  the  air  was  so  mild  that  flocks  and  herds  still 
grazed  on  the  freslily  springing  herbage,  and  the  deer  found 
shelter  enough  by  crouching  among  the  fern ;  the  smootlilv 
sliaven,  grassy  walk  was  soft  and  yielding  under  the  foot ;  nor 
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was  there  a  month  in  the  year  in  wliicli  the  plough  was  idle. 
The  large  landed  proprietors  dwelt  often  in  houses  which  had 
descended  to  them  from  the  times  when  England  was  gemmed 
all  over  with  delicate  and  solid  stnictures  of  Gothic  art. 
Estates  were  bounded  by  the  same  hedges  and  ditches,  counties 
by  the  same  lanes,  as  in  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  and 
water-wheels  revolved  to  grind  corn  just  where  they  had  been 
doing  so  for  at  least  eight  hundred  years.  Hospitality  had  its 
traditions,  and  for  untold  centuries  Christmas  had  been  the 
most  joyous  of  the  seasons. 

The  aristocratic  system  was  so  completely  the  ruling  ele- 
ment in  English  history  and  English  life,  especially  in  the 
country,  that  it  seemed  the  most  natural  organization  of  soci- 
ety, and  was  even  endeared  to  the  dependent  people.  Hence 
the  manners  of  the  aristocracy,  without  haughtiness  or  arro- 
gance, implied  rather  than  expressed  the  consciousness  of  un- 
disputed rank. 

Yet  the  privileged  class  can-led  their  watchfulness  over 
their  rural  pleasures  and  interests  to  an  extreme.     The  life  of 
the  farmer  from  generation  to  generation  was  but  "  an  equal 
conflict  between  industry  and  want;"  and  the  laboring  poor 
"  with  all  their  thrift  did  not  thrive,"  with  all  their  ingenious 
parsimony  could   barely  live  without  extorting  alms.     The 
game  laws,  parcelHng  out  among  the  large  proprietors  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  hunting,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the 
king  as  too  grievous  a  prerogative,  were  maintained  with  re- 
lentless severity;  and  to  steal  or  even  to  hamstring  a  sheep 
was  as  much  punished  by  death  as  murder  or  treason.     Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  George  I[.,  sixty-three  new  capital  offences 
had  been  added  to  the  criminal  laws,  and  five  new  ones,  on 
the  average,  continued  to  be  discovered  annually  ;  so  that 'the 
criminal  code  of  England,  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
gentry,  was  written  in  blood. 

But  this  craelty,  while  it  encouraged  and  hardened  offend- 
ers, did  not  revolt  the  submissiveness  of  the  rural  population. 
The  tenantry,  holding  lands  at  a  moderate  rent,  for  the  most 
part  ^^^thout  permanent  leases,  transmitting  the  occupation  of 
them  from  father  to  son  through  many  generations,  clung  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor  as  ivy  to  massive  old  walls.    They  loved 
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to  live  in  his  light,  to  lean  on  his  support,  to  gather  round 
him  with  affectionate  deference,  and,  by  faithful  attachment, 
to  win  his  sympathy  and  care,  happy  when  he  was  such  a  one 
as  merited  their  love.     They  caught  refinement  of  their  supe- 
riors, so  that  their  cottages  were  carefully  neat,  with  roses  and 
honeysuckles  clambering  to  their  roofs.     They  cultivated  the 
soil  in  sight  of  the  towers  of  the  church  round  which  reposed 
the  ashes  of  their  ancestors  for  almost  a  thousand  years.     The 
island  was  mapped  out  into  territorial  parishes,  as  well  as  into 
counties ;  and  the  affairs  of  local  interest,  the  assessment  of 
rates,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  of  the  roads,  were  intrusted  to 
elected  vestries  or  magistrates,  with  little  interference  from 
the  central  government.    The  resident  magistrates  were  mipaid, 
being  taken  from  among  the  landed  gentry;  and  the  local 
affairs  of  the  county  and  all  criminal  prosecutions  of  no  un- 
common importance  were  settled  by  them  in  a  body  at  quar- 
terly sessions,  where  a  kind-liearted  landlord  often  presided,  to 
appall  the  convict  by  the  earnestness  of  his  rebuke  and  tlien 
to  show  him  mercy  by  a  lenient  sentence.    All  judgments  were 
controlled  by  fixed  law  ;  and,  at  the  assizes,  no  sentence  could 
be  pronounced  against  the  accused  but  by  the  consent  of  im- 
partial men  taken  from  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  climate,  so  inviting  to  rural  life,  was  benign  to  indus- 
try of  all  sorts.    It  might  seem  that  the  population  engaged  in 
manufactures  would  have  constituted  a  separate  element  not 
included  within  the  aristocratic  system,  but  the  great  manufac- 
ture of  the  material  not  produced  at  home  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy.    The  weaver  toiled  in  his  own  cottage,  and  the  thread 
which  he  used  was  with  difficulty  supplied  to  him  sufficiently 
by  the  spinners  at  the  wheel  of  his  own  family  and  among  his 
neighbors.     Men  had  not  as  yet  learned  by  machinery  to  pro- 
duce, continuously  and  uniformly,  from  the  down  of  cotton, 
the  porous  cords  of  parallel  filaments ;  to  attenuate  them  by 
gently  drawing  them  out ;  to  twist  and  extend  the  threads ;  and 
to  wiiid  them^  regularly  on  pins  of  wood  as  fast  as  they  are  spun. 
In  1703,  the  inconsiderable  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, transported  from  place  to  place  on  pack-horses,  did  not 
form  one  two-hundredth  part  of  the  production  of  ninety  years 
latci^  and  were  politically  of  uo  importance.     l<"ot  yet  had  art 
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done  more  than  begin  the  construction  of  channels  for  still- 
water  navigation  ;  not  yet  had  Wedgwood  fully  succeeded  in 
changing,  annually,  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  clay  and 
flint  into  brilliantly  glazed  and  durable  ware,  capable  of  sus- 
taining heat,  cheap  in  price,  and  beautiful  and  convenient  in 
form;  not  yet  had  the  mechanics,  after  using  up  forests, 
learned  familiarly  to  smelt  iron  with  pit  coal,  or  to  drive  ma- 
chinery by  steam. 

Let  the  great  artificers  of  England  in  iron  and  clay  adopt 
science  as  their  jjatron  ;  let  the  cotton-spinners,  deriving  their 
raw  material  from  abroad,  perfect  their  manufacture  by  in- 
ventive plebeian  genius,  and  so  prosper  as  to  gather  around 
their  mills  a  crowded  population— and  there  will  then  exist  a 
powerful  and  opulent  and  numerous  class,  emancipated  from 
aristocratic  influence,  thriving  outside  of  the  old  society  of 
England.     But  at  that  time  the  manufacture  of  wool  was  cher- 
ished as  the  most  valuable  of  all.   It  had  grown  with  the  growth 
and  wealth  of  England,  and  flourished  in  every  part  of  the 
island ;  at  Kidderminster  and  Wilton  and  Norwich,  not  less 
than  in  the  West  Riding  of  York.     It  had  been  privileged  by 
King  Stephen  and  regulated  by  the  lion-hearted  Richard.     Its 
protection  was  as  much  a  part  of  tlie  statute-book  as  the  game 
laws,  and  was  older  than  Magna  Charta.     To  foster  it  ^vas  a 
custom  coeval  with  the  English  constitution;   and  the  land- 
owner, whose  rich  l.iwns  produced  the  fleece,  sjTnpathized 
with  the  industry  that  wrought  it  into  beautiful  fabrics.     Mu- 
tual confidence  was  established  between  the  classes  of  society ; 
no  chasm  divided  its  orders. 

Thus,  unity  of  character  marked  the  constitution  and  the 
social  life  of  England.  TIil  sum  of  the  whole  was  an  intense 
nationality  in  its  people.  They  were  happy  in  their  form  of 
government,  and  were  proud  of  it ;  for  they  enjoyed  more  per- 
fect freedom  tlum  the  world  up  to  that  tiine  had  known.  In 
spite  of  the  glaring  defects  of  their  system,  Greece,  in  the 
days  of  Pericles  or  Phocion,  had  not  been  blessed  with  such 
liberty.  Italy,  in  the  fairest  days  of  her  ill-starred  republics, 
had  not  had  such  security  of  property  and  person,  so  pure  an 
administration  of  justice,  such  unlicensed  expression  of  thought. 
These  benefits  were  held  by  a  finn  tenure,  safe  against 
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revolutions  and  sudden  changes  in  the  state.  The  laws  reio-ned 
and  not  men ;  and  the  laws  had  been  the  growth  of  centuries 
yielding  to  amendment  only  by  tlie  gradual  method  of  nature, 
as  opinions  exercising  less  instant  influence  slowly  infused 
themselves  through  the  public  mind  into  legislation  :  so  that 
the  constitution  of  England,  though  like  all  things  else  per- 
petually changing,  changed  like  the  style  of  architecture  along 
the  aisles  of  its  own  cathedrals,  where  the  ponderous  severity 
of  tlie  Norman  age  melts  in  the  next  almost  imperceptibly  into 
a  more  genial  and  lighter  stylo. 

With  all  the  defects  which  remained  in  the  form  of  their 
constitution,  the  English  felt  that  they  were  great  not  by  re- 
straining laws,  not  by  monopoly.     Liberty  and  industry  gave 
them  their  nationahty  and  greatness.    English  statesmen,  going 
from  the  classical  schools  to  the  universities,  brought  up  in  a 
narrow  circle  of  classical  and  mathematical  learning,  wherever 
they  travelled,  were  environed  by  an  Enghsh  atmosphere. 
They  saw  the  world  abroad  as  if  to  perceive  how  inferior  it 
was  to  the  land  of  their  birth.     They  went  young  to  the  house 
of  commons,  and  were  so  blinded  by  love  and  admiration  of 
their  own  country  that  they  thought  nothing  blameworthy 
which  promoted  its  glory,  its  power,  or  its  welfare.     They 
looked  out  upon  the  surrounding  sea  as  their  wall  of  defence, 
and  the  great  deep  seemed  to  them  their  inheritance,  inviting 
them  everywhere  to  enter  upon  it  as  their  rightful  domain. 
They  gazed  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  and,  not  content  with  their 
own  colonies,  tliey  counted  themselves  defrauded  of  their  due 
as  the  sole  representatives  of  liberty,  so  long  as  Spain  should 
hold  exclusively  such  boundless  empires.     The  house  of  Bour- 
bon might  be  struck  at  wherever  it  should  rear  its  head.     To 
promote  British  interests  and  command  the  applause  of  the 
British  senate,  they  were  ready  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of 
other  countries,  and  even  on  the  essential  liberties  of  the  out- 
lymg  dominions  of  the  crown. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

ENGLAND   AND   ITS   DEPENDENCIES.      IRELAND. 
1763. 

So  England  was  one  united  nation,  with  its  landed  aris- 
tocraoj  as  the  ruling  power.  The  separate  character  and  influ- 
ence of  each  of  the  great  component  parts  of  English  society 
may  be  observed  in  the  British  dominions  outside  of  Great 
Britain. 

From  the  wrecks  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  a 
monopolizing  company  of  English  merchants  had  gainell  do- 
minion in  the  East,  with  factories,  subject  provinces,  and 
territorial  revenues  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  the  Carnatic, 
and  on  the  Ganges.  They  looked  upon  the  East  India  com- 
pany of  France  as  hopelessly  ruined ;  and,  as  they  pushed 
forward  their  victories,  they  avowed  gain  to  be  the  sole  end  of 
their  alliances  and  their  trade,  of  their  warfare  and  their  civil 
rule. 

In  America,  the  middling  class,  chiefly  rural  people,  with 
a  few  from  the  towns  of  England,  founded  colonics  in  the 
forms  of  liberty,  and  owned  and  cultivated  the  soil. 

Ireland,  whose  government  was  proposed  in  England  as  a 
model  for  the  British  colonies,  and  whose  history  is  from  this 
time  intimately  blended  with  the  course  of  events  in  America, 
had  been  seized  by  the  English  oligarchy.  Half  as  large  as 
England,  it  has  a  still  milder  climate  and  a  more  fertile  soil. 
From  its  mountains  gush  numerous  rivers,  fed  by  the  rains 
which  the  sea  breeze  makes  frequent.  These,  now  halting  in 
bogs^  and  morasses,  now  expanding  into  beautiful  lakes,  now 
rushing  with  copious  volume  and  swift  descent,  offered  along 
their  courses  water-power  without  limit,  and  at  their  outlets 
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deep  and  safe  harhoi-a.    The  limestone  plains  under  thi 
Bky  are  matted  with  grasses  whoso   verdure  vies  with' 
emerald. 

Centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  beautiful  region  had 
been  occupied  by  men  of  the  same  Celtic  tribe  which  colonized 
the  Scottish  highlands.      The  Nonnans,  who  in  the  eighth 
century  planted  commercial  towns  on  its  coast,  were  too  few 
to  maintain  separate  municipahties.    The  old  inhabitants  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  apostles  of  the  purest  fame 
and  the  land  abounded  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  in  a  learned' 
hberal,  and  numerous  clergy.     Their  civil  government  was  an 
aristocratic  confederacy  of  septs,  or  families  witii  chiefs ;  and 
the  remote  land  seemed  set  apart  by  nature  as  the  abode  of  an 
opulent,  united,  and  happy  people. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  in  his  name, 
LnglLli  barons  and  adventurers  invaded  Ireland  ;  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  its  soil  was  parceled  out 
among  ton  English  families. 

As  the  occupation  became  confirmed,  the  English  system  of 
laws  was  continued  to  the  English  colonists  living  within  the 
pale  which  comprised  the  four  counties  of  Dublin,  Louth, 
Meat  1^  and  Kildare.  In  the  Irish  parliament,  framed  osten.i: 
%  after  the  model  of  the  English  constitution,  no  Irishman 
could  hold  a  seat :  it  represented  the  intruders  only,  who  had 
come  to  possess  themselves  of  the  lands  of  the  natives,  now 
quarrelling  among  themselves  about  the  spoils,  now  rebelhng 
against  England,  but  always  united  against  the  Irish. 

When  Magna  Charta  was  granted  at  Eunnymede,  it  became 
the  possession  and  birthright  of  the  Norman  inhabitants  of 
Ireland;  but  to  the  "mere  Irish"  its  benefits  were  not  ex- 
tended, except  by  special  chartei^  of  enfranchisement  or  deni- 
zation, of  which  the  sale  furnished  a  means  of  exaction. 

llie  ohgai-chy  of  conquerors,  in  the  process  of  time,  began 
to  amalgamate  with  the  Irish;  they  had  the  same  religion 

oTp'wT';^  ^'r  '""r.  ^^^"^^"^=^'  ^--'  -^  manners: and 
to  speak  for  the  rights  of  Ireland  more  waniily  than  the  Irish 

^^J::^^^^'  :  *^^^  «'?  ^nglo-Irish  coiUd  not 
-K-    -nn  .^^  oeiis,  nor  permit  them  to  graze  their 
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lands,  nor  present  them  to  heneficca,  nor  receive  them  into  re- 
ligious houses,  nor  entertain  tlieir  bardt^.  The  "  mere  Irish  " 
wore  considered  as  out  of  the  king's  allegiance ;  in  war,  they 
were  accounted  rebels  ;  in  peace,  the  statute-book  called  them 
Irish  enemies;  and  to  kill  one  of  them  was  adjudged  no 
felony. 

During  the  long  civil  wars  in  England,  English  power  de- 
clined in  Ireland.  To  recover  its  subordination,  in  the  year 
1495,  the  tenth  after  the  union  of  the  Roses,  the  famous  stat- 
ute of  Drogheda,  known  as  Poyning's  Law,  from  the  name  of 
the  lord  deputy  who  obtained  its  enactment,  reserved  the  initi- 
ative in  legislation  to  the  crown  of  England.  No  parliament 
could  from  that  time  "  be  holden  in  Ireland  till  the  king's 
lieutenant  should  certify  to  the  king,  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  land,  the  causes  and  considerations  and  all  such  acts  as  it 
seemed  to  them  ought  to  be  passed  thereon,  and  such  be  af- 
firmed by  the  king  and  his  council,  and  his  license  to  summon 
a  parliament  be  obtained."  This  remained  the  rule  of  Irish 
parliaments,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  beo-an 
to  be  referred  to  in  England  as  a  good  precedent  for  America. 
The  change  in  the  relations  of  England  to  the  see  of  Eomo, 
at  the  time  of  the  reform,  served  to  amalgamate  the  Celtic 
Irish  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Irish  who  adhered  to  tlieir  an- 
cient religion. 

The  Irish  resisted  the  act  of  supremacy  ;  and  the  accession 
01  Queen  Elizabeth  brought  the  struggle  to  a  crisis.  She 
established  the  Anglican  Episcopal  church  by  an  act  of  what 
was  called  an  Irish  parliament,  in  which  the  Celtic-Irish  had 
no  part,  and  English  retainers,  chosen  from  select  counties  and 
boroughs  and  new  boroughs  made  for  the  occasion,  held  the 
ascendant  over  the  Anglo-Nonnan  Irish.  The  laws  of  su- 
premacy and  uniformity  were  adopted  in  the  words  of  the 
English  statutes ;  the  common  prayer  was  appointed  instead  of 
mass,  and  was  to  be  read  in  the  English  language,  or,  where 
that  was  not  known,  in  the  Latin. 

The  Anglican  prelates  and  priests,  divided  from  the  Irish 
by  the  insuperable  barrier  of  language,  were  quartered  upon 
the  land,  shepherds  without  sheep,  pastoi-s  Avithout  people; 
strangers  to  the  inhabitants,  wanting  not  them,  but  theirs. 
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Tho  churches  went  to  ruin ;  the  benefices  fell  to  men  who 
were  looked  upon  as  foreigners  and  heretics,  and  who  had  no 
care  for  tho  natives  but  to  compel  tliem  to  pay  lithes.  Tho 
inferior  clergy  were  men  of  no  parts  or  erudition,  and  were  as 
immoral  as  they  were  illiterate.  No  pains  were  taken  to  make 
converts,  except  by  penal  laws;  and  tho  Norman-Irish  and 
Celtic-Irish  were  drawn  nearer  to  one  another  by  common  sor- 
rows, as  well  as  by  a  common  faith;  for  "the  people  of  that 
country's  birth,  of  all  degrees,  were  papists,  body  and  soul." 

The  Anglican  church  in  Ireland  represented  the  English 
interest.  Wild  and  incoherent  attempts  iit  self-defence  against 
relentless  oppression  were  followed  by  the  desolation  of  largo 
tracts  of  country,  new  confiscations  of  land,  and  a  new  colonial 
garrison  in  tho  train  of  the  English  army.  Even  the  use  of 
parliaments  was  suspended  for  seven-and-twenty  years. 

The  accession  of  James  I.,  with  the  counsels  of  Bacon 
seemed  to  promise  Ireland  some  alleviation  of  its  woes,  for 
the  pale  was  broken  down ;   and  when  the  king,  after  tho 
long  interval,  convened  a  parliament,  it  stood  for  the  whole 
island.     But  the  law  tolerated  only  the  Protestant  worship ; 
and   when  colonies  were  planted  on  lands   of  six  counties 
m  Ulster  escheated  to  the  crown,  the  planters  were  chiefly 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland,  than  whom  none  more  decplv 
hated  the  Catholic  religion.     The  war  of  chicane  succeeded  to 
the  war  of  arms  and  hostile  statutes.      Ecclesiastical  courts 
wronged  conscience ;    soldiers  practiced  extortions ;  the  civil 
courts  took  away  lands.     Instead  of  adventurers  despoiling  the 
old  inhabitants  by  the  sword,  there  came  up  discoverers,  who 
made  a  scandalous  traffic  of  pleading  the  king's  title  against 
the  possessors  of  estates  to  force  them  to  grievous  compositions, 
or  to  effect  the  total  extinction  of  the  interests  of  the  natives 
m  their  own  soil.     This  species  of  subtle  ravage,  continued 
with  systematic  iniquity  in  the  next  reign,  and,  carried  to  the 
HsLgTlcri.  ^''^'^^'  «PP^°«^i«»>  and  insolence,  kindled  the 
AYhen  this  rebellion  had  assumed  the  form  of  organized 

ZrVr-^i  '"■"'^""  ''  '''''''  ^^'^-  P---«d  to  those 
wbo  should  aid  in  its  reduction.  The  Catholics  had  succes- 
sively to  encounter  the  paity  of  the  king;  the  Puritan  parlia- 
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raent  of  England;  the  Scotcli  Presbyterians  among  them- 
selves ;  the  fierce,  relentless  energy  of  Cromwell ;  a  unanimity 
of  hatred,  quickened  by  religious  bigotry;  greediness  af^or 
confiscated  estates ;  and  the  pride  of  power  in  the  Protestant 
interest.  Modem  history  has  no  parallel  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  Irish  nation  from  1011  to  1G<;0. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charies  II.,  a  declaration  of  settle- 
ment confirmed  even  the  escheats  of  land,  decreed  by  the  re- 
publican party  for  the  loyalty  of  their  owners  to  the  Stuarts. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  an  English  historian  that,  "  upon  the  whole 
result,  the  Irish  Catholics,  having  previously  held  about  two 
thirds  of  the  kingdom,  lost  more  than  one  half  of  their  posses- 
sions by  forfeitures  on  account  of  their  rebellion." 

The  favor  of  James  II.  wrought  the  Catholic  Irish  no- 
thing but  evil,  for  they  shared  his  defeat ;  and,  after  their  vain 
attempt  to  make  of  Ireland  his  independent  place  of  refuge, 
and  a  gallant  resistance  of  three  years,  the  Irish  at  Limerick 
capitulated  to  the  new  dynasty,  obtaining  the  royal  promise  of 
security  of  worship  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  continued 
possession  of  their  estates,  free  from  all  outlawries  or  for- 
feitures. Of  these  articles,  the  first  was  totally  disregarded ; 
the  second  was  evaded.  IS'ew  forleitures  followed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  a  million  of  acres ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  native  Irish,  with  the  Anglo-Irish 
Catholics,  posspssed  not  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  island. 

The  maxims  or.  which  the  government  of  Ireland  was  ad- 
ministered by  Prot^;stant  England  after  the  revolution  of  1688 
brought  abouo  the  relations  by  which  that  country  and  our  own 
reciprocally  affected  each  other's  destiny. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  four  parts  in  five,  all  agree 
more  than  two  parts  in  three,  Eoman  Catholics.  Religion 
established  three  separate  nationalities :  the  Anglican  church- 
men, constituting  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  population ;  the  Pres- 
byterians, chiefly  Scotch-Irish ;  and  the  Catholic  population, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  the  old  Celtic  race,  the  untraceable  re- 
mains of  the  few  Danish  settlers,  and  the  Normans  and  first 
colonies  of  the  English. 

In  settling  the  government,  England  intrusted  it  exclusively 
to  those  of  ''  the  EngUsli  colony  "  who  were  members  of  its 
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own  church ;  so  that  a  small  minority  ruled  the  island.     To 
facilitate  this,  new  boroughs  were  created,  and  wretched  ten- 
ants, where  not  disfranchised,  were  so  coerced  in  their  votes  at 
elections  that  two  tliirds  of  the  Irish  house  of  commons  were 
the  nominees  of  the  large  Protestant  proprietors  of  the  land. 
An  act  of  the  English  parliament  rehearsed  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  presence  of  popish  recusants  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  and  required  of  every  member  the  new  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  and  the  declaration  against  tran- 
substantiation.    But  not  only  were  Eoman  Catholics  excluded 
from  seats  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature:  a  series  of 
enactments,  the  fruit  of  relentless  perseverance,  gradually  ex- 
cluded "papists"  from  having  any  votes  in  the  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament. 

The  Catholic  Irish  being  disfranchised,  one  enactment  pur- 
sued them  after  another  till  they  suffered  under  a  universal, 
unmitigated,  indispensable,  exceptionless  disqualification.     In 
the  courts  of  law  they  could  not  gain  a  place  on  the  bench, 
nor  act  as  a  barrister,  or  attorney,  or  solicitor,  nor  be  employed 
even  as  a  hired  clerk,  nor  sit  on  a  grand  jury,  nor  sen^e  as  a 
sheriff  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  nor  hold  even  the  lowest  civil 
office  of  trust  and  profit,  nor  have  any  privilege  in  a  town  cor- 
porate, nor  be  a  freeman  of  such  corporation,  nor  vote  at  a 
vestry.    If  papists  would  trade  and  work,  they  must  do  it 
even  in  their  native  towns  as  aliens.    They  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  take  more  than  two  apprentices  in  any  employment 
except  in  the  linen  manufacture.     A  Catholic  might  not  marry 
a  Protestant,  nor  be  a  guardian  to  any  child,  nor  educate  his 
own   child  if  the  mother  declared  hereelf  a  Protestant,  or 
even  if  his  own  child,  however  young,  should  profess  to  be  a 
Protestant.     The  priest  who  should  celebrate  a  marriage  be- 
tween a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  was  to  be  hanged. 

None  but  those  who  conformed  to  the  established  church 
were  admitted  to  study  at  the  universities,  nor  could  degrees 
be  obtained  but  by  those  who  had  taken  all  the  tests,  oaths,  and 
declarations.  No  Protestant  in  Ireland  might  instruct  a  papist. 
Papists  could  not  supply  their  want  by  academies  and  schools 
of  their  own ;  for  a  Catholic  to  teach,  even  in  a  private  family 
or  as  usiier  to  a  Protestant,  was  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprls- 
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onment,  exile,  or  death.  Thus  "  papists  "  were  excluded  from 
all  opportunity  of  education  at  home,  except  by  stealth  and 
in  violation  of  law.  It  might  be  thought  tha^  schools  abroad 
were  open  to  them ;  but,  by  a  statute  of  King  William,  to  be 
educated  in  any  foreign  Catholic  school  was  an  "  unalterable 
and  perpetual  outlawry."  The  child  sent  abroad  for  education, 
no  matter  of  how  tender  an  age  or  himself  how  innocent,  could 
never  after  sue  in  law  or  equity,  or  be  guardian,  executor,  or 
administrator,  or  receive  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift ;  he  for- 
feited all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  forfeited  for  his  hfe  all 
his  lands.  Whoever  sent  him  abroad,  or  maintained  him  there, 
or  assisted  him  with  money  or  otherwise,  incurred  the  same  lia- 
bilities and  penalties.  The  crown  divided  the  forfeiture  with 
the  infonncr,  and,  when  a  person  was  proved  to  have  sent 
abroad  a  bill  of  exchange  or  money,  on  him  rested  the  burden 
of  proving  that  the  remittance  was  innocont ;  and  he  must  do 
so  before  justices  without  the  benefit  of  a  jury. 

The  Irish  Catholics  were  deprived  even  of  the  opportunity 
of  worship,  except  by  connivance.     Their  clergy,  taken  from 
the  humbler  classes  of  the  people,  could  not  be  taught  at  home, 
nor  be  sent  for  education  beyond  seas,  nor  be  recruited  by 
learned  ecclesiastics  from  abroad.     Such  priests  as  were  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  Ireland  were  registered,  and  wore  kept  like 
prisoners  at   large  within  prescribed  limits.     All  "papists" 
exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  all  monks,  friars,  and  regu- 
lar priests,  and  all  priests  not  then  actually  in  parishes  and  regis- 
tered, were  banished  from  Ireland  under  ]:>ain  of  transportation, 
and,  on  a  return,  of   being  hanged,  drawn,  and   quartered. 
Avarice  was  stimulated  to  aiiprchend  them  by  the  promise  of 
a  reward ;  he  that  should  harbor  or  conceal  them  was  to  be 
sti  ipped  of  all  his  property.     When  the  registered  priests  were 
dead,  the  law,  which  was  made  perpetual,  applied  to  every  po- 
pish priest.     By  the  laws  of  William  and  of  Anne,  St.  Patrick, 
in  Ireland,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  would  have  been  a  felon. 
Any  two  justices  of  the  peace  might  call  before  them  any 
Catholic,  and  make  inquisition  as  to  when  he  heard  mass,  who 
were  present,  and  what  Catholic  schoolmaster  or  priest  he 
knew  of,  and  the  i)cualty  for  refusal  to  answer  was  a  fine  or  a 
year's  imprisonment.     The  Catholic  priest  abjuring  his  religion 
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received  a  pension  of  tliirtj,  and  afterward  of  forty,  pounds. 
In  Bpite  of  these  laws,  there  were,  it  is  said,  four'  thousand 
Catliolie  clergymen  in  Ireland,  and  the  Catholic  worship  gained 
upon  the  Protestant,  so  attractive  is  sincerity  when  ennobled 
by  persecution,  even  though  "  the  laws  did  not  presume  a  papist 
to  exist  there,  and  did  not  allow  one  to  breathe  but  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  government.'' 

The  Catholic  Irish  had  been  plundered  of  six  sevenths  of 
the  land  by  iniquitous  confiscations ;  every  acre  of  the  remain- 
ing seventh  was  grudged  them  by  the  Protestants.     No  non- 
conforming Catholic  could  buy  land,  or  receive  it  by  descent 
devise,  or  settlement ;  or  lend  money  on  it,  as  the  security ;  or 
hold  an  interest  in  it  through  a  Protestant  trustee ;  or  take  a 
lease  of  ground  for  more  than  thirty-one  years.     If,  under  such 
a  lease,  he  brought  his  farm  to  produce  more  than  one  third 
beyond  the  rent,  the  iirst  Protestant  discoverer  might  sue  for 
the  lease  before  Protestants,  making  the  defendant  answer  all 
interrogatories  on  oath,  so  tliat  the  Catholic  farmer  dared  not 
drain  his  fields,  nor  enclose  them,  nor  build  solid  houses  on 
them.     It  was  his  interest  rather  to  deteriorate  the  country, 
lest  envy  should  prompt  some  Protestant  to  turn  him  out  of 
doors.     If  a  Catholic  owned  a  horse  worth  more  than  five 
pounds,  any  Protestant  might  talce  it  away.     Nor  was  natural 
affection  or  parental  authority  respected.     The  son  of  a  Catho- 
lic landholder,  however  dissolute  or  however  young,  if  he 
would  but  join  the  English  church,  could  turn  his^father's 
estate  in  fee-simple  into  a  tenancy  for  life,  becoming  himself 
the  o^vner,  and  annulling  every  agreement  made  by  the  father, 
even  before  his  son's  conversion. 

The  Catholic  father  could  not  in  any  degree  disinherit  his 
apostatizing  son;  but  the  cliild,  in  dechring  himself  a  Protes- 
tant, might  compel  his  father  to  confess  upon  oath  the  value  of 
his  substance,  real  and  personal,  whereupon  the  Protestant 
court  might  out  of  it  award  the  son  immediate  mahitenance, 
and,  after  the  father's  death,  any  establishment  it  pleased.  A 
bill  might  at  any  time  be  brought  by  one  or  id\  of  the  children 
for  a  further  discovery.  If  the  parent,  by  his  industry,  im- 
proved his  property,  the  son  might  compel  an  account  of  the 
value  of  the  estate,  in  order  to  a  new  dispooltion.     The  father 
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had  no  security  against  the  persecution  of  his  cliildren  but  by 
abandoning  all  acquisition  or  improvement. 

Ireland  passed   away  from  the  ancient  Irish.     The  pro- 
prietors in  fee  were  probably  fewer  than  in  any  equal  area  in 
A\^estern  Europe,  pai-ts  of  Spain  only  excepted.     The  conse- 
quence was  an  unexampled  complication  of  titles.     The  land- 
lord in  chief  was  often  known  only  as  having  dominion  over 
the  estate;  leases  of  largo  tracts  had  been  granted  for  very 
long  terms  of  years ;  these  were  again  subdivided  to  those  who 
subdivided  them  once  more,  and  so  on  indefinitely.     Mort- 
gages brought  a  new  and  numerous  class  of  claimants.     Thus 
humane  comiection  between  the  tenant  and  landlord  was  not 
provided  for.     Leases  were  in  the  last  resort  most  frequently 
given  at  will,  and  then  what  defence  had  the  Irisli  Catholic 
against  his   Protestant  superior?     Hence  the  thatched  mud 
cabin,  witliout  window  or  chimney,  the  cheap  fences,  the  mo- 
rass undrained,  idleness  in  winter,  the  tenant's  concealment  of 
good  returns,  and  his  fear  to  spend  his  savings  in  improving 
his  farui.     Hence,  too,  the  incessant  recurrence  of  the  dcvidli- 
cst  epidemics,  which  made  of  Ireland  the  land  of  typhus  fever, 
as  Egypt  was  that  of  the  plague. 

To  the  native  Irish  the  English  oligarchy  appeared  not  as 
kind  proprietors,  whom  residence  and  a  connnon  faith,  long 
possession  and  hereditary  affection,  united  with  the  tenantry, 
but  as  men  of  a  different  race  and  creed,  who  had  acquired  the 
island  by  arms,  rapine,  and  chicane,  and  derived  revenues  from 
it  through  extortionate  agents. 

This  state  of  society,  tis  a  whole,  was  what  ought  not  to  be 
endured  ;  and  the  English  were  conscious  of  it.  The  conmion 
law  respects  the  right  of  self-defence  ;  yet  the  Irish  Catholics, 
or  popish  recusants  as  they  were  called,  were,  by  one  universal 
prohibition,  forbidden  to  use  or  keep  any  kind  of  weapons 
whatsoever,  under  penalties  which  the  crown  could  not  remit. 
Any  two  justices  might  enter  a  house  and  search  for  arms,  or 
summon  any  person  whomsoever,  and  tender  him  an  oath,  of 
which  the  repeated  refusal  was  punishable  as  treason. 

The  industry  of  the  Irish  within  their  kingdom  was  pro- 
hibited or  repressed  by  law,  and  then  they  were  calumniated 
m  naturally  idle  •  their  savings  could  not  be  invested  on  equal 
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terms  in  trade,  raamifaetures,  or  real  property,  and  they  were 
called  improvident ;  the  gates  of  learning  were  shut  on  them 
and  they  were  derided  as  ignorant.  In  the  midst  of  privations 
thoy  were  cheerful.  Sutfering  for  generations  nnder  acts 
which  offered  bribes  to  treachery,  their  integrity  was  not  de- 
bauched ;  no  son  rose  against  his  father,  no  friend  betrayed  his 
friend.  Fidelity  to  their  religion,  chastity,  and  respect  for  the 
ties  of  family,  remained  characteristics  of  the  down-trodden 
race. 

Ireland  and  America,  in  so  far  as  both  were  o]:»pressed  by 
the  commercial  monopoly  of  England,  had  a  common  cause  ; 
and,  while  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Catholics  did  not  affect 
the  Anglo-Irish,  they  suffered  equally  with  the  native  Irish 
froin  the  mercantile  system.     The  restrictions  of  the  acts  of 
trade  extended  not  to  America  only,  but  to  the  sistsr  kingdom. 
It  had  harbors,  but  it  could  not  send  a  sail  across  the  Atlantic ; 
nor  receive  sugar,  or  coffee,  or  other  colonial  produce,  but  from' 
England ;  nor  ship  directly  to  the  colonies,  even  in  English 
vessels,  anything  but  "servants  and  horaes  and  victuals,"  and 
at  last  linens;   and  this  classing  together  of   "servants  and 
horses"  as  articles  of  the  export  trade  gave  the  sanction  of  the 
J3ritish  parliament  to  traffic  in  bond-servants. 

Its  great  staple  was  wool ;  its  most  important  natural  manu- 
facture was  the  woollen.  "  I  shall  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power 
to  discourage  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland,"  promised 
Wilham  of  Orange.  The  exportation  of  Irish  woollens  to  the 
colonies  and  to  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  ;  and  restrict- 
ive aws  so  interfered  with  the  manufacture  that  Irishmen 
would  probably  not  have  been  allowed  to  wear  coats  of  their 
own  fabric. 

In  the  course  of  years  the  «  English  colonists  "  themselves 
began  to  be  domiciliated  in  Ireland ;  and,  with  the  feeling  that 
the  country  in  whicli  they  dwelt  was  their  homo,  there  grew 
up  discontent  that  it  continued  to  be  treated  as  a  concnrered 
country.  Proceeding  by  insensible  degrees,  they  at  length 
maintained  openly  the  legislative  equality  of  tlie  two  kiL- 
doms.  In  1002,  the  Irish  house  of  commons  claimed  "tlfe 
sole  and  undoubted  right  to  prepare  and  resolve  tho  mnan«  of 
raising  money."     In  IGUS,  Molyncux,  an  Irish  Protestant,  and 
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member  for  tlie  university  of  Dublin,  asserted  through  the 
press  ^the  perfect  and  reciprocal  independence  of  the  Irisli 
and  Englisli  parliaments  ;  that  Ireland  was  not  bound  by  tlio 
acts  of  a  legislative  body  in  which  it  was  not  represented. 
Two  replies  were  written  to  the  tract,  which  was  formally 
condemned  by  the  English  house  of  commons.  When,  in  1719, 
the  Irish  house  of  lords  denied  the  judicial  power  of  the  house 
of  lords  of  Great  Britain  for  Ireland,  the  British  parhament, 
making  a  precedent  for  all  its  ,/!<;'.;  ing  dominions,  enacted  that 
"the  king,  with  the  consent  of  tue  parliament  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, had,  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  force  to  bind  the  people 
and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland." 

But  the  opposite  opinion  was  held  with  unabated  vigor  by 
the  Anglo-Irish  statesmen.  The  people  set  the  example°of  re- 
sisting English  laws  by  voluntary  agreements  to  abstain  from 
using  English  manufactures,  and  the  patriot  party  acquired 
strength  and  skill  just  at  the  time  when  the  British  parhament 
provoked  the  American  colonies  to  deny  its  power. 

But,  besides  the  conforming  Protestant  population,  there 
was  in  Ireland  another  class  of  Protestants  who  shared  in  some 
degree  the  disqualifications  of  the  Catholics.    To  Queen  Anne's 
bill  for  preventing  the  further  growth  of  popery  a  clause  was 
added  in  England  and  ratified  by  the  Irish  parliament  that 
none  should  be  capable  of  any  pubhc  employment,  or  of  beino- 
in  the  magistracy  of  any  city,  who  did  not  receive  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the   English  test  act,  thus  disfranchising 
all  Presbyterians.    At  home,  where  the   Scottish  nation  en- 
joyed its  own  religion,  the  people  were  loyal ;  in  Ireland,  the 
disfranchised  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  still  drew  their  ideas 
of  Christian  government  from  the  AVestminster  Confession, 
began  to  believe  that  they  were  under  no  religious  obliga- 
tion to  render  obedience  to  Britain.      They  could  not  enter 
the  Irish  pariiament  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  patriot 
party;   nor  were  they  taught  by  their   faith   to   submit  in 
patience,  like  tiie  Catholic  Irish.     Had  all  Ireland  resembled 
them.  It  could  not  have  been  kept  in  subjection.     But  what 
could  be  done  by  unorganized  men,  constituting  only  about  a 
tenth  of  the  people,  in  the  land  in  which  they  were  but 
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joumers  ?   Tlicy  were  willing  to  quit  a  soil  wliicli  was  endeared 
to  tliein  by  no  traditions ;  and  the  Amej-ican  colonies  opened 
their  arms  to  receive  them.    They  began  to  change  their  abode 
as  soon  as  tliey  felt  oppression  ;  and  every  successive  period  of 
discontent  swelled  the  tide  of  emigrants.     Just  after  the  peace 
of  Paris,  "the  Heart  of  Oak  "  Protestants  of  Ulster,  wcarv  of 
strife  with  their  landlords,  came  over  in  great  numbers ;  and 
settlements  on  the  Catawba,  in  South  Carolina,  dated  from  that 
epoch.      At  different  times  in  the  eighteenth  century  some 
few  found  homes  in  New  England ;  but  they  were  most  nu- 
merous south  of  New  York,  from  New  Jersey  to  Georgia. 
In  Pennsylvania  they  peopled  many  counties,  till,  in  public 
life,  they  balanced  the  influence  of  the  Quakers.     In  Virginia 
they  went  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah ;   and  they  ex- 
tended themselves  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Catawba,  in  the 
uplands  of  North  Carolina.     Their  training  in  Ireland  had 
kept  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  readiness  to  resist  unjust 
government  as  fresh  in  their  hearts  as  though  they  had  just 
been  listening  to  the  preachings  of  Knox  or  musing  over' the 
political  creed  of  the  Westminster  assembly.     They  brought 
to  America  no  loyal  love  for  England ;  and  their  experience 
and  their  religion  bade  them  meet  ojipression  with  resistance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CirAELKS   TOWNSIIKND   PLEDOES   THE   mmSTRY   OF    DUTE    TO    TAX 
AMEKICA   DY  THE  mun.,1   PAULIAMENT,    AND   REsLs^ 

Feuruary-May  1703. 

...J^V'";^'"'^  "*,  ^'"■''  "'"  *™°  "f  E"g''""l  '-•»«  "waited 
throngliont  Lurope  .above  all  other  nations.   She  had  triumphed 

tail  ;,Tf  "  T-      !  '"V  ''"  '■^''''-'"-^  ™^'»'^».  »d  --e- 
tamed  half  a  continent  as  the  monument  of  her  victories.    Iter 

American  dominions  stretched  withont  dispute  from  the  At- 

hntic  to  he  Mississippi,  from  tlie  Gnlf  of  Jle.ieo  to  Hudson's 

JJay  i  and  m  her  older  possessions  tliat  dominion  was  rooted  in 

the  affections  of  tlieir  people  and  their  possession  of  as  free 

institutions  and  as  ample  powci-s  of  local  legislation  .as  were 

mi,?™;  U  n  I""  *'r  ^'•''"''  "'^y  ^P™»g-  British  states- 
me     might  well  be  inflamed  witli  the  desire  of  uniting  the 

rl'lr"  '^  ""^  '"■■  *'^"='''"»"««  <=»Pire  by  iudissohible 
bonds  of  common  interest  and  liberty.  But  for  many  years 
the  board  of  tnde  had  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  the  ^ 
as  the  appointed  time  when  the  colonies  were  to  feel  the  sune- 

aterth!  '-fl  Pr"','"';''-  ^"  ^"^"''y  1W3,  thirteen  days 
a  r  the  ratihcation  of  the  peace,  the  carl  of  Bute,  having  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  king,  made  the  cluange  which  li.ad  lono- 
been  expected ;  and  Charles  To«-nsliend  ente^d  upon  the  office 
of  fii^t    ord  of  trade,  with  Larger  powers  than  h.il  ever  been 

Ttirdiifet"'  ''"'""""  ''"'''''  "''"f"'  -O  "  -' 

self  ™"li  '""""''^■'  *'T,™'  ^""°'  "'  '='"'^f'  ^'"'  Pri*-!  Wm- 

bnngmg  the  colonies  mt„  order.    As  the  head  of  the  treas- 

ury,  lie  w.as  answerable  for  cverv  measnr,.  n„„     ^a     ..,™ 

t-v^rj  measure  connected  with  the 
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finances ;  and  his  feebleness  as  a  man  of  business  left  much  to 
his  indefatigable  private  secretary.     There  was  Mansfield  who 
had  boasted  publicly  of  his  early  determination  never  to  en- 
gage in  public  life  "but  upon  whig  principles;"  and,  in  con- 
formity  to  them,  had  asserted  that  an  act  of  parliament  in 
Great  Britain  could  alone  prescribe  niles  for  the  reduction  of 
refractory  colonial  assemblies.     There  was  George  Grenvillo 
then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  bred  to  the  law,  and  implicitly 
upholding  the  supremo  and  universal  authority  of  the  British 
legislature.     There  was  Bedford,  absent  from  England  at  the 
moment,  but,  through  his  friends,  applauding  the  new  colonial 
system  winch  he  had  long  ago  labored  to  introduce.     There 
was  Halifax,  heretofore  baftled  by  the  colonics,  and  held  in 
check   by  Pitt    willing  to  give  effect  tc  his  long-cherished 
opnuons  of  British  omnipotence.     There  was  tlie  self-willed 
hot-temperea  Egremont,  using  the  patronage  of  his  office  to 
enrich  his  family  and  friends ;  the  same  who  had  menaced 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carohna;   obstinate  and 
impatient  of  contradiction,  ignorant  of  business,  and  disposed 
to  cruelty  m  defence  of  authority. 

To  these  was  now  added  Charles  To^vnshend,  who  was  se- 
le  -ted  for  the  administration   of    the  colonies.    About  his 
schemes  there  was  no  disguise.    Js^o  man  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons w^s  tliought  to  know  America  so  well;  no  one  was  so 
resolved  on  malang  a  thorough  change  in  its  constitut  onrand 
government     Halifax  and  Townshend,  in  1753,  had  tried  to 
establish  order  in  the  New  World  by  the  prerogative  and 
jad  signally  failed;  tlie  new  system  was  to  be  derived  from 
the  transcendental  power  of  the  British  parliament.    America, 
wbch  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  war,  became  at  the  ^eac^ 
rS  .-I^^r  ^'  consideration;  and  the  minister  who'™ 

The  total  remittance  of  revenue  from  all  the  colonies  on 
an  average  of  thirty  ycai.,  had  not  reached  nineteen  hundrl" 
"S^^^^r'  '"  -™--t  of  officers  necessary   o 

year     T  le  ol  W  "  '"'  """  ''''''  ''^'^  *^«"^-^  P--^«  - 
yeai      iJ.e  object  was  now  a  substantial  Amerir-nn  revenue  to 

be  deposed  of  under  the  sign  manual  of  the"  king!     Th^ 
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ministry  Avoiild  tolerate  no  further  « the  disobedience  of  lonn- 
time  to  royal  histruetions,"  nor  bear  with  the  claim  of  "  the 
lower  houses  of  provincial  assemblies"  to  the  ri^dit  of  delib- 
eratiug  on  their  votes  of  supply,  Iil>:o  the  parliament  of  Great 
Bi-itam.     It  M-as  announced  •'  by  authority  "  that  tliei-e  were  to 
be  "no  more  re.piisitions  from  the  kin-,"  but,  instead  of  them 
au  miniediato  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  the  British  legislature! 
The  lirst  charge  upon  that  revemie  was  to  be  the  civil  list' 
that  all  the  royal  officers   in  America,  the  judges  in  every 
court  not  less  than  the  executive,  might   be  superior  to  the 
assemblies,  and  dependent  on  the  king's  pleasure  alone  for 
their  appointment  to  office,  their  continuance  in  it,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  emoluments;  so  that  the  corps 
of  persons  in  the  public  employ  might  be  a  civil  garrison,  set 
to  sustain  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

The  charters  were  obstacles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Charles  Townshcnd,  should  give  way  to  one  uniform  system 
of  government.  The  republics  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  which  Clarendon  had  cherished  and  every  ministry  of 
Charic-  II.  had  spared,  Avere  no  longer  safe.  By  a  new  terri- 
torial arrangement  of  provinces,  Massachusetts  was  to  be  cur- 
tailed, as  M-ell  as  made  more  dependent  on  the  king. 

This  arbitrary  policy  re(piired  an  American  standing  anny, 
to  be  maintained  by  those  whom  it  was  to  oppress.  To  com- 
plete the  system,  the  navigation  acts  Avere  to  be  strictly  en- 
forced. These  most  eventful  measures  were  entered  upon 
without  any  observation  on  the  part  of  the  historians  and 
writers  of  memoirs  of  the  hour.  The  ministry  itself  was  not 
aware  of  what  it  Avas  doing. 

The  first  opposition  proceeded  from  the  general  assembly  of 
JN  ew  York.  In  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  the  language  of  rever- 
ence, they  pleaded  with  the  king  concerning  the  colonial  court 
of  judicature,  which  exercised  the  ample  authorities  of  the  two 
great  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  and  also  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer.  They  represented  that  this  pleni- 
tude of  uncontrolled  power  in  persons  who  could  not  be  im- 
peached in  the  colony,  and  who,  holding  their  offices  during 
pleasure,  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  governors,  was  to 
them  au  object  of  terror  ;  and,  from  tenderness  to  the  security 
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of  their  lives,  rights,  and  liberties,  as  well  as  fortunes,  thoy 
prayed  anxiously  for  leave  to  establish  by  law  the  indopcndenco 
and  support  of  so  important  a  tribunal.     They  produced,  as  an 
irrefragable  argument,  the  example  given  in  England  after  the 
accession  of  King  William  III. ;  they  quoted  the  declaration 
of  the  present  king  himself,  that  he  "  looked  upon  the  inde- 
pendency and  uprightness  of  the  judges  as  essential  to  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  one  of  the  best  securities  to 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  as  most  conducive 
to  the  honor  of  the  crown ; "  and  they  expressed  confidence  in 
his  undiscriminating  liberality  to  all  his  good  subjects,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.     But  the  treasury  board,  at  which  Lord 
:N'orth  had  a  seat,  decided  that  the  commission  of  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  New  York,  the  amount  of  his  salary,  and  the  payment 
of  It,  should  be  at  the  king's  pleasure.     The  system  was  to 
be  universally  introduced,  and  the  judiciary  of  a  continent  to 
be  placed  for  political  purposes  in  dependence  on  the  crown. 

In  March,  Welbore  Ellis,  the  successor  of  Charies  Town- 
shend  as  secretary  at  war,  presented  the  army  estimates  for  the 
year,  mcluding  the  proposition  of  twenty  regiments  for  Ameri- 
ca    The  country  members  would  have  grudged  the  expense ; 
but  Charies  Townshend  explained  that  these  regiments  were 
for  the  first  year  only,  to  be  supported  by  England,  and  ever 
after  by  the  colonies  themselves.     With  Edmund  Burke  in  the 
gallery  for  one  of  his  hearers,  he  dazzled  country  gentlemen 
by  playmg  before  their  eyes  the  image  of  a  revenue  to  bo 
raised  m  America.    The  house  of  commons  Hstened  with  com- 
placency to  a  scheme  which,  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies 
would  give  twenty  new  places  of  colonels,  that  might  be  fiUed 
by  membei^  of  their  own  body.     On  the  report;  to  the  house, 
Pitt  wished  that  more  troops  had  been  retained  in  service :  and 
he  called  "the  peace  hollow  and  insecure,  a  mere  armed  truce 
for  ten  yeai-s.      His  support;  prevented  opposition  to  the  es- 
timates. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  ninth  of  March  1TG3,  Charles 
iownshend,  from  a  committee  of  which  Lord  North  was  a 
member,  brought  forward  a  part  of  the  scheme  for  raising  a 
revenue  m  America  by  act  of  pariiament.  The  existing  dutv 
on  the  trade  of  tue  continental  colonies  with  the  French  and 
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Spanish  islands  was  prohibitory,  and  had  been  regularly  evaded 
by  a  treaty  of  connivance  between  the  merchants  on  the  one 
side  and  the  custom-house  officers  and  their  English  patrons 
on  the  other;  for  the  custom-house  officers  were  "quartered 
upon  "  by  those  through  whom  they  gained  their  places.  The 
minister  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  and  enforce  its  collection. 
"  Short  aa  the  term  was,  it  seemed  probable  that  he  would  carry 
it  through  before  the  rising  of  parliament."  A  stamp  act  and 
other  taxes  were  to  follow. 

At  the  same  time,  the  usual  "compensation  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  several  provinces,"  according  to  their  "  active 
vigor  and  strenuous  cHorts,"  was  voted  without  curtaihnent, 
and  amounted  to  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  appropriation  was  the  most  formal  recognition  that  the 
colonies,  even  in  the  year  when  the  war  Avas  earned  on  outside 
of  their  limits  and  remote  from  their  frontier,  had  contributed 
to  the  common  cause  more  than  their  equitable  proportion. 

Just  then  the  people  of  Boston  held  their  lilarch  town 
meeting  in  17G3.     "  Wo  in  America,"  said   Otis,  on  being 
chosen  its  moderator,  "  have  abund:int  reason  to  rejoice.     The 
heathen  are  driven  out  and  the  Canadians  conquered.     The 
British  dominion  now  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
great  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Liberty  and  knowledge, 
civil  and  religious,  will  be  co-extended,  improved,  and  pre- 
served to  the  latest  posterity.     No  constitution  of  government 
has  appeared  in  the  Avorid  so  admirably  adapted  to  these  great 
purposes  as  that  of  Great  Britain.     Every  British  subject  in 
America  is,  of  common  right,  by  act  of  pariiament,  and  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  entitled  to  all  the  essential  privi- 
leges of  Britons.     By  particular  charters,  particular  privileges 
are  justly  granted,  in  consideration  of  undertaking  to  begin  so 
glorious  an  empire  as  British  America.      Some  weak  and 
wicked  minds  have  endeavored  to  infuse  jealousies  with  regard 
to  the  colonies;  the  trac  interests  of  Great  Britain  and\er 
plantations  are  mutual ;  what  God  in  his  providence  has  united 
let  no  man  dare  attempt  to  pull  asunder." 

Meantime,  Grenville  would  not  be  outdone  by  To^vnshend 
in  zeal  for  British  interests.  He  worshipped  the  navigation 
act  as  the  palladium  of  liis  countr^-'s  greatness ;  and  rcj^^rdcd 
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connivance  at  tho  Lreaehcs  of  it  by  the  overflowing  commerce 
of  tho  colonics  "  with  an  exquisite  jealousy."     Placed  at  the 
head  of   the  admiralty,  he  united  his  official  influence,  his 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  his  place  as  a  leader  in  the  house 
of  commons,  to  restrain  American  intercourse  by  grants  of 
new  powers  to  vice-admiralty  courts,  and  by  a  curiously  devised 
system,  which  should  bribe  tho  whole  navy  of  England  to 
make  war  on  colonial  trade.     March  had  not  ended  when  a 
bill  was  brought  in  giving  authority  to  employ  the  ships,  sea- 
men, and  ofHcers  of  tho  navy  as  custom-house  officers  and  in- 
formers.   Tho  measure  was  Grenville's  own,  and  it  was  rapidly 
carried  through ;  so  that  in  three  weeks  it  became  lawful,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Florida,  for  each  com- 
mander of  an  armed  vessel  to  stop  and  examine,  and,  in  case 
of  suspicion,  seize  any  merchant  ship  approaching  the  colonies ; 
while  avarice  was  stimulated  to  do  so  by  the  hope  of  lai-go 
emoluments,  to  bo  av/arded  by  the  vice-admiralty  courts. 

The  Gupphcs  voted  by  the  British  parliament  for  the  first 
year  of  peace  amounted  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars ;  the 
public  charges  pressed  heavily  on  the  lands  and  the  industry  of 
England,  and  additional  sources  of   revenue  were  required. 
The  ministry  proposed  and  carried  an  excise  on  cider  and 
perry,  by  its  nature  affecting  only  the  few  counties  where  the 
apple  was  much  cultivated.    Pitt  opposed  the  tax  as  "  intolera- 
ble," and  brought  ridicule  upon  Grenville  ;  the  cider  counties 
were  in  a  flame ;  tho  city  of  London,  proceeding  beyond  all 
precedent,  petitioned  commons,  lords,  and  king  against  the 
measure ;  the  cities  of  Exeter  and  Worcester  instructed  their 
members  to  oppose  it ;  tho  house  of  lords  divided  upon  it ; 
and  t'.vo  protests  against  it  appeared  on  their  journal.     An 
English  tax,  which  came  afterward  to  be  regarded  as  proper, 
met  with  turbulent  resistance  ;  no  one  uttered  a  word  for  Amer- 
ica.    Tho  bill  for  raising  a  colonial  revenue  was  quietly  read 
twice,  and  committed ;  but  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  it 
was  postponed ;  for  Charles  Townshend,  seeing  that  the  min- 
istry was  crumbling,  made  a  timely  retreat  from  the  cabinet. 
A  strong  party  was  forming  against  the  eai-1  of  Bute,  whose 
majority  in  "the  king's  parliament"  was  broken.     Nearly 
every  member  of  the  cabinet  which  he  had  formed  was  secret- 
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Ij  or  openly  against  him.  «  The  ground  I  tread  upon,"  said 
he,  "is  hollow;"  and  he  might  well  he  "afraid  of  falling." 
By  his  instances  to  retire,  made  a  lialf  year  before,  the  king 
had  been  so  troubled  that  he  frequently  sat  for  hours  together 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  arm  without  speaking ;  and  when 
he  consented  to  a  change,  it  was  on  condition  that  in  the  ne  :• 
administration  there  should  be  no  chief  minister. 

For  a  moment  Grenville,  to  whom  the  treasury  and  the  ex- 
chequer were  offered,  affected  to  be  coy  ;  and  then  gratefully 
accepted  the  "  high  and  important  situation  "  destined  for  him 
by  the  goodness  of  his  sovereign  and  Lord  Bute's  friendship, 
promising  not  "  to  put  any  negative  "  upon  those  whom  the 
king  might  approve  as  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry. 

Bute  next  turned  to  Bedford,  announcing  the  king's  «  abid- 
ing determination  never  to  suffer  those  ministers  of  the  late 
reign  who  had  attempted  to  fetter  and  enslave  him  to  come 
into  his  service  while  he  lived  to  hold  the  sceptre."  «  Shall 
titles  and  estates,"  he  continued,  "  and  names  like  a  Pitt,  that 
impose  on  an  ignorant  populace,  give  this  prince  the  law  ? " 
And  ho  solicited  Bedford  to  accept  the  post  of  president  of 
the  council,  promising,  in  that  case,  the  privy  seal  to  Bedford's 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Gower. 

While  the  answer  was  waited  for,  the  youthful  monarch 
in  April  confided  the  executive  powers  of  government  to  a 
triumvirate,  consisting  of  Grenville,  Egremont,  and  Halifax. 
After  making  this  arrangement,  Bute  resigned,  having  estab- 
lished, by  act  of  parliament,  a  standing  army  in  America,  and 
bequeathing  to  his  successor  his  pledge  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  provide  for  the  support  of  that  army,  after  the  current 
year,  by  taxes  on  America. 

George  III.  was  revered  by  his  courtiers  as  the  ideal  of  a 
patriot  king.  The  watchword  of  his  friends  was  "  a  coalition 
of  parties,"  in  the  spirit  of  dutiful  obedience,  so  that  he  might 
himself  select  his  ministers  from  among  them  all ;  and  he  came 
to  the  throne  resolved  "to  begin  to  govern  as  soon  as  he  should 
begin  to  reign." 

Grenville,  whose  manners  were  never  agreeable  to  the 
Icing,  was  chosen  to  take  the  place  of  Bute  "  the  ministry, 
because,  from  "his  position,  he  senmcd  dependent  on  the  court. 
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He  remarked  to  the  king  that  he  had  no  party.  Moreover, 
he  loved  office,  loved  it  for  its  emoluments,  and  loved  it  in- 
ordinately, but  not  as  a  venal  adventurer ;  and,  in  his  quest  of 
fortune,  ho  retained  the  austerity  that  marked  his  character. 
His  desire  was  for  solid  and  sure  places,  a  tellership  in  the  ex- 
chequer or  the  profits  of  a  light-house,  the  rich  sinecures  which 
English  law  and  usages  tolerated ;  and,  even  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  strongest  passion,  he  kept  a  good  name  as  a  model  of  in- 
tegrity and  the  enemy  of  corruption.  It  was  his  habit  to  hoard 
all  his  emoluments  from  public  office ;  and  he  represented  his 
parsimony  as  disinterestedness  because  it  only  enriched  his 
children. 

His  personal  deportment  was  formal  and  forbidding ;  and 
his  apathy  in  respect  of  pleasure  made  him  appear  a  paragon 
of  sanctity.  Bishops  praised  him  for  his  constant  attendance 
at  the  Sunday's  morning  service.  He  was  not  cruel ;  but 
the  coldness  of  his  nature  left  him  incapable  of  compassion. 
He  was  not  vengeful ;  when  evil  thoughts  toward  others  rose 
up  within  him,  they  chiefly  served  to  embitter  his  own  peace. 

Nor  was  he  one  of  the  Icing's  friends,  nor  did  he  seek  ad- 
vancement by  unworthy  flattery  of  the  court.  A  good  lawyer 
and  trained  in  the  best  liberal  school  of  his  day,  it  was  ever 
his  pride  to  be  esteemed  a  sound  whig,  making  the  test  of  his 
consistency  his  unchangeable  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  par- 
liament. It  was  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  parliament  and  an  indefatigable  attention  to  all  its  business, 
that  he  rose  to  eminence  through  the  laborious  gradations  of 
public  service.  Just  before  liis  death,  after  a  service  in  the 
house  of  commons  of  about  thirty  years,  he  said,  with  pride, 
that  to  that  house  he  owed  all  his  distinction. 

His  self-conceit  ascribed  all  his  eminence  to  his  owr.  merits, 
which  he  never  regarded  as  too  highly  rewarded.  Gratitude, 
therefore,  found  no  place  in  his  nature  ^  and  he  was  so  much 
like  the  bird  that  croaks  while  enjoying  the  fullest  meal,  that 
toward  those  who  had  benefited  him  most  there  remained  in 
his  heart  something  like  a  reproacu  for  their  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  more.  Yet  Grenville  wanted  the  elements  of 
true  statesmanship.  His  nature  inclined  him  not  to  originate 
measures,  but  to  amend  and  alter  and  regulate.    He  had  neither 
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salient  traits,  nor  general  compreliensiveness  ;  neither  the  v/arm 
imagination  which  can  arrange  and  vivify  various  masses  of 
business,  nor  the  sagacity  which  penetrates  tlie  springs  of  pub- 
lic action  and  foresees  the  consequences  of  measures.     In  a 
word,  he  was  a  dull,  plodding  pedant  in  politics ;  a  painstaking, 
exact  man  of  business.     In  his  frequent,  long,  and  tedious 
spceclies,  a  trope  rarely  passed  his  lips ;  but  he  abounded  in 
repetitions  and  self-justification.     lie  would  have  made  a  labo- 
rious and  an  upright  judge,  or  an  impartial  6i>eakcr  of  the 
house  of  commons ;  but,  in  an  administration  without  a  head, 
he  could  bo  no  more  than  the  patient  and  methodical  executor 
of  plans  "  devolved  "  upon  him.    The  stubbornness  Muth  which 
he  adhered  to  them  sprung  from  pride  and  obstinacy,  not  from 
a  commanding  will,  which  never  belonged  to  him. 

With  Bute's  oflico,  the  new  minister  Inherited  the  services 
of  his  own  fonner  ^ro%6',  Charies  Jenkinson,  a  man  of  rare 
ability,  who  now  became  the  principal  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
An  Oxford  scholar,  without  fortune,  and  at  lirst  destined  for 
the  church,  he  entered  life  on  the  side  of  the  \rhigs  ;  but,  wAng 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  known  to  George  III.  while  prince 
of  Wales,  devoted  himself  to  his  service.    He  remained  always 
a  friend  and  a  favorite  of  the  king.    Engaged  in  the  most  im- 
portant scenes  of  political  action,  and  rising  to  the  highest  sta- 
tions, ho  moved  as  noiselessly  as  a  shadow ;  and  history  was 
hardly  aware  of  his  presence.     He  had  the  singular  talent  of 
conducting  delicate  and  disagreeable  personal  negotiations  so 
as  to  retain  the  friendship  of  those  whom  he  seemed  commis- 
sioned to  wound.     Exce])t  at  first,  when  still  very  poor,  ho 
never  showed  a  wish  for  ofHce,  but  waited  till  It  seemed  to  seek 
him.    His  old  age  was  one  of  dignity,  cheered  by  the  unabated 
regard  of  the  king,  the  political  success  of  one  son_.  and  the 
affectionate  companionship  of  another.     The  error  of  his  life 
was  his  conduct  respecting  America ;  the  thorough  measures 
which  Charies  Townshond  rashly  counselled,  which  George 
Grenville  feebly  resisted,  Jenkinson  carried  forward  witli  quiet 
decision. 

Townshend,  Mdillc  he  took  care  to  retain  the  favor  of  the 
king,  declined  to  act  under  George  Grenville.  The  duke  of 
Bedford  advised  a  return  to  the  old  whig  aristocracy.     Tlio 
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scheme  of  taxing  the  colonics  was  laid  over  for  the  next  session ; 
but  the  king,  each  house  of  parliament,  and  nearly  ovorybodj 
in  Great  Britain,  wished  to  throw  a  part  of  the  public  burdens 
on  the  increasing  opulence  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Grenville  set  about  confirm- 
ing himself  in  power  by  diligence  in  the  public  business.  Ho 
meant  well  for  the  public  service,  and  was  certainly  indefati- 
gable. For  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  of  the  treasury  he 
selected  an  able  and  sensible  lawyer,  Thomas  "VVhately.  For 
his  secretary  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  he  chose  Richard 
Jackson,  and  the  choice  is  strong  proof  that,  though  he  entered 
upon  his  task  in  ignorance  of  the  colonies,  yet  his  intentions 
were  fair ;  for  Jackson  was  a  liberal  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  a  good  lawyer,  not  eager  to  increase  his  affluent  for- 
tune, frank,  independent,  and  abhorring  intrigue.  He  was, 
moreover,  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  America,  and 
exercised  a  sound  judgment  on  questions  of  colonial  adminis- 
tration. His  excellent  character  led  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  malce  him  their  agent,  and  he  was  always  able  to 
combine  affection  for  England  with  fidelity  to  his  American 
employers. 

To  a  mind  like  Grenville's,  the  protective  system  had  irre- 
sistible attractions.  Ho  saw  in  trade  the  foundation  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  his  country,  and  he  wished  by  regulations 
and  restrictions  to  advance  the  commerce  which  really  owed 
its  superiority  to  the  greater  liberty  of  the  English  people. 
He  prepared  to  recharter  tlie  bank  of  England ;  to  connect  it 
still  more  closely  with  the  funding  system  ;  to  sustain  the  credit 
of  the  merchants  under  the  revulsion  consequent  on  peace ; 
to  increase  the  public  revenue,  and  to  exijcnd  it  with  frugality. 
America,  with  its  new  acquisitions,  Florida,  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  Canada,  lay  invitingly  before  him.  The  en- 
forcing of  the  acts  of  trade  was  peculiarly  his  OA\'n  policy,  and 
was  the  firat  leading  feature  of  his  administration.  An  Ameri- 
can revenue  was  his  second  great  object,  and  it  was  his  purpose 
so  to  divide  the  public  burdens  between  England  and  America, 
as  to  diminish  the  motive  to  emigrate  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  Bute's  retirement,  Egremont 
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asked  the  advice  of  the  lords  of  trade  on  the  organization  of 
governments  in  the  newly  acquired  territories,  the  inilitaiy 
force  to  be  kept  up  in  America,  and  in  what  mode  least  bur- 
densome and  most  palatable  to  the  colonies  they  could  con- 
tribute toward  the  support  of  the  additional  expense  which 
must  attend  their  civil  and  military  establishment. 

The  head  of  the  board  of  trade  was  the  earl  of  Shelbume 
He  was  at  that  time  not  quite  six-and-twenty  years  old  had 
served  creditably  in  the  seven  years'  war  as  a  volunteer,' and 
on  his  return,  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  George  III.  ' 
While  his  report  was  waited  for,  Grenville,  through  Charies 
Jenlcinson,  began  his  system  of  retrenchment  by  an  order  to 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  America  to  withdraw 
the  allowance  for  victualling  the  regiments  stationed  in  the 
cultivated  parts  of  America.  This  expense  was  to  be  met  in 
future  by  the  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

pontiac's  wae.    the  triumvikate  ministey  continued. 

May-Sei'tember  1763. 

The  western  territory,  of  which  England  believed  itself  in 
possession,  was  one  continuous  forest,  interrupted  only  by 
rocks  or  prairies  or  waters,  or  an  Indian  cleared  field  for  maize. 
The  English  came  into  the  illimitable  waste  as  conquerors,  and 
here  and  there  in  the  solitudes,  all  the  way  from  Niagara  to 
the  falls  of  the  St.  Mary  and  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  a 
log  fort  with  a  picketed  enclosure  was  the  emblem  of  their 
pretensions.  In  their  haste  to  supplant  the  French,  they  were 
blind  to  danger,  their  posts  were  often  left  dependent  on  the 
Indians  for  supplies,  and  were  too  remote  from  each  other  for 
mutual  support.  The  smaller  garrisons  consisted  only  of  an 
ensign,  a  sergeant,  and  perhaps  fourteen  men.  Yet,  feeble  as 
they  were,  they  alarmed  the  red  man,  for  they  implied  the  de- 
sign to  occupy  the  country  which  for  ages  had  been  his  own. 
His  cano3  could  no  longer  quiver  on  the  eddying  current  of 
the  St.  Mary's,  or  pass  into  the  clear  waters  of  Lake  Huron, 
or  paddle  through  the  strait  that  connects  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  or  be  carried  across  the  portage  to  the  waters  of  the 
^)hIo,  without  passing  the  British  flag.  What  right  to  his 
forest  could  the  English  derive  from  victories  over  the 
French  ?  The  native  race  must  vindicate  their  right  to  their 
own  heritage. 

The  conspiracy  began  with  the  lower  nations,  and  spread 
from  the  Niagara  and  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Lake  Superior.  It  was  discovered  in  March  17G3,  by  the  offi- 
cer in  command  at  Miami,  who, "  after  a  long  and  troublesome  " 
interview,  obtained  from  the  Miami  chiefs  the  bloody  belt, 
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wliich  was  then  in  tho  vllbgo  and  was  to  liavo  beoii  sent  for- 
ward to  tho  tribes  on  tho  Wabash. 

On  receiving  the  news,  Amherst  prepared  rc-onforccnienta, 
and  threatened  tliat  tho  niiaehief  should  end  in  tlio  de.struetion 
of  the  Iiullan^.  lUit  Pontiac,  "tho  king  and  lord  of  all  the 
North-west  "—a  Catawba  i)risoner,  as  is  said,  adopted  into  tho 
clan  of  the  O.^tawas  and  elected  thoir  chief;  rcspectod,  and  in 
a  niamier  adored,  hy  all  tho  nation.-,  around  him ;  a  man  of  "  in- 
tegrity a!id  humanity"  according  to  tho  morals  of  tho  wilder- 
ness ;  dauntless  and  fertilo  in  resources — j)orsoverod  in  the  do- 
sign  of  roco\-ering  tho  land  of  the  Senecas  and  all  west  of  it 
by  a  eoufederaey  of  Indian  nations. 

Of  the  remote  north-western  settlements,  Detroit  was  tho 
largest  and  the  most  important.     Tho  deep,  majestic  river, 
more  than  a  half  mile  broad,  carried  its  vast  Hood  calmly  and 
noiselessly  between  strait  and  well-deiined  bankj  tliro.igh  a 
country  avIioso  rising  grounds  and  meadows,  woodlands'' fes- 
tooned with  proliiic  vines,  plains  yielding  maize  and  wheat 
and  every  product  of  tho  garden,  were  so  mingled  together 
that  nothing  was  left  to  desire.     Tho  climate  was  mild  and  the 
air  salubrious.     Tho  forests  were  a  natural  park,  stocked  with 
bulTaloes,  doer,  <piails,  partridges,  and  wild  turkeys.     Abater- 
fowl  of  delicious  llavor  hovered  along  its  streams,  which  invited 
the  angler  by  a  great  variety  of  fish,  especially  the  white  fish, 
the  richest  of  them  all.     The  cheerful  region  attracted  alike 
white  men  and  savages.     About  sixty  French  fainilles,  seated 
on  both  banks  of  the  river,  occn[)Ied  farms,  which  wore  abont 
three  or  four  acres  wide  npon  the  river  and  eighty  acres  deep; 
by  light  labor  as  herdsmen  and  with  the  pfongh  they  drew 
abundance  from  tho  soil,  and  traliic-  Vv'ith  the  Indians  brought 
them  afliucnco. 

Tho  English  fort,  of  which  Gladwin  was  tho  commander, 
M'aa  a  stockade,  about  twenty  feet  higli  and  twelve  hundred 
yards  in  circumference,  enclosing,  perhaps,  eighty  houses.  It 
stood  within  tho  limits  of  tho  present  city,  on  tho  river  bank, 
commanding  a  wide  proipect  for  nine  miles  above  and  below ; 
and  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hnndrcd  and  twenty  men 
and  eight  officers.  Tvro  slightly  armed  vessels  iay  in  tho 
river.     The  nation  of  tho  Pottawatomies  dwelt  about  a  milo 
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below  tlio  fort ;  on  the  Canadian  side  tlio  cabins  of  the  Wy- 
andota  wore  a  little  below  the  English  ;  of  the  Ottawas,  five 
miles  above  them. 

After  a  preliminary  visit  to  lull  suspicion,  Pontiac  came, 
on  the  seventh  of  May  1703,  with  about  three  hundred  war- 
riors, carrying  arm3  under  their  blankets.  "While  they  wero 
seated  in  council  he  was  to  spjak,  holding  a  belt  white  on  one 
side  and  green  on  the  other ;  and  his  turning  the  bolt  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  beginning  a  general  massacre.  l*ut  Gladwin, 
aware  of  his  purpose,  was  so  well  on  his  guard  and  took  such 
precautions  that  tlie  interview  passed  off  without  harm. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  an  English  party  who 
were  sonnding  the  entrance  of  Lake  Huron  were  killed.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  began  the  siege  of  the  garrison, 
which  had  not  on  hand  provisions  enough  for  three  weeks. 
"  The  first  man  that  shall  bring  them  provisions,  or  anything 
else,  shall  suffer  death : "  such  was  Pontiac's  proclamation. 
On  the  tenth  the  fort  was  summoned  to  capitulate.  Not  till 
after  Gladwin  had  obtained  the  needed  supi)lies  did  he  break 
off  the  parley.  The  garrison  was  in  high  spirits,  though  out- 
numbered by  the  besiegers  iivefold. 

The  rovers  of  the  wilderness,  though  unnscd  to  enterprises 
requiring  time  and  assiduity,  blockaded  the  place  closely.  The 
French  inhabitants  were  divided  in  their  sympathies.  Pontiac 
made  one  of  them  his  secretary,  and  supplied  his  wants  by 
requisitions  upon  them  all.  Emissaries  were  sent  even  to  Illi- 
nois to  ask  for  a  French  officer  to  conduct  the  siege.  The 
savages  of  the  "West  took  part  in  tlie  hatred  of  the  English. 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  father,"  were  the  words  of  one  tribe 
after  another  to  the  commander  at  Fort  Chartrcs ;  "  do  not 
desert  thy  children :  the  English  shall  never  come  here  so  long 
as  a  red  man  lives."  But  the  French  officers  in  Illinois  de- 
sired to  execute  the  treaty  of  Paris  with  loyalty. 

On  the  sixteenth,  a  party  of  Indians  appeared  before  the 
gate  of  Fort  Sandusky.  Ensign  Paulli,  the  commander,  ad- 
mitted seven  of  them — four  Ilurons  and  three  Ottawas — as  old 
acquaintances  and  friends.  They  sat  smoking,  till  one  of 
tlicm  raised  his  head  as  a  signal,  on  which  the  two  that  wero 
next  Paulli  seized  and  tied  him  fast  without  utterins:  a  word. 
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As  tlioy  carried  liim  out  ot  tlio  nn)m  ho  wiw  tlio  givrriHoii,  ly- 
ing om  hero  ami  ono  tlioro ;  tho  Horgoaut,  in  \m  giirdun,  which 
ho  hail  boon  plant  ing.  Tho  tradcrH  wcro  killed,  and  their  Htorca 
])lnndei\Hl.  Paid  1  i  wiw  taken  to  Detroit.  On  tho  twopty-lifth, 
a  party  of  I'ottawatoniies  from  Detroit,  a|)[)e;ired  near  tho  fort 
at  the  month  of  tho  ISt.  doseidi'H,  paying:  "  Wo  are  eomo  to 
BOO  our  relatives  and  wish  th'jm  a  good  morning."  A  cry 
wius  suddenly  hem'd  in  the  barraeks ;  "  in  about  two  minutes," 
Schlosser,  tho  connnanding  ollicer,  was  seized,  and  oloven  out 
of  a  garrison  of  fourteen  were  massacred. 

At  Fort  ritt  twenty  boats  had  been  launched  to  boar  tho 
English  to  tho  country  of  the  Illinois.  On  tho  twenty-sovonth, 
bands  of  Mingoes  and  Delawares,  tho  bitterest  enemios  of  tho 
Knglish,  exchanged  with  Knglish  traders  three  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  skins  for  powder  and  load,  and  then  suddenly  went 
away,  as  if  to  intei-ci>pt  any  attempt  to  descend  the  river.  An 
hour  before  midnight  of  the  same  day  tho  chiefs  of  tho  Dela- 
wares  sent  a  message  to  Fort  Pitt  recounting  tho  attacks  oii 
tho  Knglish  posts,  and  added  :  "  A  party  is  coming  to  cut  you 
and  your  people  olT ;  make  tho  best  of  your  way  to  somo  placo 
of  safety,  as  wo  would  not  desire  to  see  yon  killed  in  our  town." 
Tho  next  day  Indians  scalj^ed  a  family,  sparing  neither  woman 
nor  child,  and  left  a  tomahawk  in  sign  of  war.  The  passes  to 
tho  eactwaixl  weiv  so  watched  that  it  was  diillcnlt  to  keep 
Tip  any  inteivourse,  while  tho  woods  n>sonnded  with  tho  wild 
lialK>os  w^hich  aimonnced  successive  munlei's. 

Near  Fort  AV^iyno,  just  where  the  caiuU  which  unites  tho 
wafci-s  of  Like  Erio  and  the  AVabash  now  leaves  the  watere 
of  the  :Nranmcc,  stood  lM>rt  Wnmu.  On  the  twenty-seventh, 
Holmes,  its  conunander,  knowing  that  the  fort  at  Detroit  had 
been  attacked,  i>nt  his  men  on  their  guard  ;  but  an  Indian 
woman  camo  to  him,  saying  that  a  scpiaw  in  a  cabin,  but  threo 
hundred  yaixls  olT,  wjis  ill,  and  wished  him  to  bleed  her.  llo 
went  on  the  errand  of  merc«y,  and  was  shot  on  tho  way.  Tho 
sergeant  who  followed  wiw  taken  prisoner ;  tho  soldiei-s,  nino 
in  number,  capitulated. 

On  the  thirtieth,  tho  besieged  at  Detroit  saw  a  fleet  of  boats 
swooping  round  tho  i)oint.  They  flocked  to  tlio  bastions  to 
welcome  friends ;  but  the  death-cry  of  tho  Indians  announced 
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tlmt  an  Eii/»1Ih1v  dotachmont  from  Niagara  had,  two  niglitH  pro- 
viouHly,  Ixuiii  attacked  on  the  \H'.tu'}\  near  tlio  mouth  of  Detroit 
river  and  utterly  defeated,  a  part  tuniinf^  back  to  Niagara,  the 
larger  |;art  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Havages. 

At  eight  o'cloek  in  the  night  of  the  liiHt  day  of  May  the 
war-belt  reached  the  Indian  village  near  Fort  Ouatanon,  just 
below  Lafayette, in  Indiana;  the  next  morning  the  commander 
WJW  lured  into  an  Indian  cabin  and  bound,  and  his  garriHon 
Burrenderod.  The  French,  moving  the  victorH  to  clemenciy  by 
giftH  of  wampum,  received  the  priHonern  into  their  houBca. 

WcHt  of  the  HtraitH  at  Michilimackinac,  two  acreti  on  the 
main  land,  endoHcd  with  picketH,  gave  room  for  the  cabins  of  a 
few  traders,  and  a  fort  with  a  garrison  of  about  forty  souls. 
On  the  second  day  of  June,  the  ()jil)wa.s,  who  dwelt  on  a  plain 
near  the  fort,  assembled  to  play  ball.  In  this  game  each  man 
has  a  but  cnrv(!d  like  a  crosier,  and  ending  in  a  racket.  Posts 
are  i)lanted  apart  on  the  0))en  prairie.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  game  the  ball  is  placed  midway  between  the  goals.  Tho 
oycB  of  the  players  ila.sh,  their  cheeks  glow.  A  blow  is 
struck  ;  all  crowd  with  merry  yells  to  renew  it,  tho  fleetest  in 
advance  now  driving  the  l)all  home,  now  sending  it  sideways, 
with  one  imceasing  passionate  ])ursuit.  On  that  day  tho 
fifjuaws  entered  tho  fort,  and  remained  there.  Ktherington, 
the  commander,  with  one  of  his  lieutenants,  stood  outside  of 
the  gate,  watching  tlu;  game,  fearing  nothing.  Tho  Indians 
had  played  from  morning  till  noon,  when,  throwing  the  ball 
close  to  the  gate,  they  came  behind  the  two  oflicers,  and  seized 
and  carried  them  into  the  woods,  while  tho  rest  rushed  into 
tho  fort,  snatched  their  hatchets,  whicli  their  squaws  had  kept 
hidden  mider  their  blankets,  and  in  an  instant  killed  an  officer, 
a  trader,  and  fifteen  men.  The  rest  of  the  garrison  and  all  tho 
English  tradere  w6ro  made  prisoners,  and  robbed  of  every- 
thing they  had ;  but  tho  French  traders  were  not  harmed. 

On  tho  eighteenth,  tho  fort  of  Le  Boeuf  was  attacked.  Its 
gallant  officer  kept  off  tho  enemy,  till  at  midnight  the  Indians 
succeeded  in  sotting  the  block-house  on  fire ;  but  he  escaped 
with  his  garrison  into  tho  woods,  while  the  enemy  believed 
them  buried  in  the  flamof?.  The  fort  at  Yenango  %vas  con- 
sumed, never  to  bo  rebuilt ;  and  not  one  of  its  garrison  was 
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left  alive  to  tell  the  story  of  its  destruction.  Presque  Isle, 
now  Erie,  had  a  garrison  of  four-and-twcnty  men,  and  could 
most  easily  have  been  relieved.  On  the  twenty-second,  after 
a  two  days'  defence,  the  commander,  out  of  his  senses  with 
terror,  capitulated,  giving  up  the  sole  chance  of  saving  them. 
He,  with  a  few  others,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  Detroit. 

Nor  was  it  the  garrisoned  stockades  only  that  encountered 
the  fury  of  the  savages.  They  struck  down  more  than  a 
hundred  traders  in  the  woods,  scalping  every  one  of  them, 
quaffing  their  blood,  horribly  mutilating  their  bodies.  They 
prowled  round  the  cabins  on  the  border;  and  their  tomahawks 
fell  alike  on  the  laborer  in  the  field  and  the  child  in  the  cradle. 
They  menaced  Fort  Ligonier,  the  outpost  of  Fort  Pitt ;  they 
passed  the  mountains,  and  spread  death  even  to  Bedford. 
About  five  hundred  families,  from  the  frontiers  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  fled  before  them  to  Winchester. 

In  Virginia,  nearly  a  thousand  volunteers,  at  the  call  of  the 
lieutenant-governor,  hastened  to  Fort  Cumberland  and  to  the 
bordei-s;  and  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Maryland  gave  aid. 
The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  was  ready  to  arm  and  pay  the 
farmers  and  reapers  on  the  frontier,  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred,  as  a  resident  force  for  the  protection  of  the  country, 
but  refused  to  place  them  under  the  orders  of  the  British  gen- 
eral ;  and  the  consequent  invectives  of  oihccrs  of  the  army 
brought  upon  Pennsylvania  once  more  the  censure  of  the  king 
for  its  "supine  and  neglectful  conduct,"  and  confirmed  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  regular  army  in  America  through 
taxes  by  parliament. 

The  fortifications  of  Fort  Pitt  had  never  been  finished,  and 
heavy  rains  had  opened  it  on  three  sides  ;  but  the  brave  Ecuyer, 
its  comraandsr,  with  no  engineer  or  artificers  except  a  few 
shipwrights,  raised  a  rampart  of  logs  around  the  fort  above  the 
old  one,  palisaded  the  interior  area,  and  took  all  possible  pre- 
cautions. The  post  had  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  and  gave  asylum  to  more  than  two  hundred  women  and 
children. 

On  the  twenty.first,  a  large  party  of  Indians  made  a  vigor- 
ous  though  fruitless  assault  on  Fort  Ligonier.  The  next  day 
Fort  Pitt  was  approached  by  savages,  who  killed  one  man  and 
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wounded  another.  In  the  night  of  the  twenty-third,  they  re- 
connoitred the  fort,  and  in  a  conference,  held  after  midnight, 
a  second  time  "  warned  tliem  to  go  home."  "  All  your  strong 
places  in  our  country  from  this  eastward,"  said  Turtle's  Heart, 
a  principal  warrior  of  the  Delawares,  "  are  burnt  and  cut  off. 
Six  dlilcrent  nations  are  ready  to  attack  you.  They  have 
agreed  to  permit  you  and  your  people  to  pass  safely.  There- 
fore, brother,  we  desire  you  to  set  off  to-morrow,  as  groat  num- 
bers of  Indians  axe  comuig  here,  and  after  two  days  we  shall 
not  bo  able  to  do  anything  with  them  for  you." 

The  commander  gave  for  answer  that  three  English  armies 
were  on  the  march  to  the  frontier  of  Yirgiuia,  to  Fort  Pitt, 
and  to  the  North-west. 

A  schooner,  with  a  re-enforcement  of  sixty  men,  reached 
Detroit  in  June.  At  daybreak  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  July, 
the  garrison  was  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  Dalyell,  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  Amherst,  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  who  had  passed  the  besiegers  under  cover  of  the 
night.  After  but  one  day's  rest,  Dalyell  proposed  a  midnight 
sally.  He  was  cautioned  that  the  Indians  were  on  their  guard ; 
but  the  express  instructions  of  Amherst  were  on  his  side. 
Gladwin  reluctantly  yielded  ;  and,  half  an  hour  before  three 
o'clock  on  the  last  morning  of  July,  Dalyell  marched  out  with 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  chosen  men,  while  two  boats 
followed  along  shore  to  protect  the  party  and  bring  off  the 
wounded  and  dead.  They  procseded  in  double  file,  along  the 
great  road  by  the  river  side,  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  then,  form- 
ing into  platoons,  they  advanced  a  half  mile  farther,  when  they 
suddenly  received  from  the  Indians  a  destnictive  fire,  and 
could  escape  only  by  an  inglorious  retreat.  Twenty  of  the 
English  were  killed  and  forty-two  wounded,  leaving  to  a  rivu- 
let the  name  of  The  Bloody  Run.  Dalyell  fell  while  attempt- 
ing to  bring  off  the  wounded  ;  his  scalp  became  one  more  or- 
nament to  the  red  man's  wigwam. 

This  victory  encouraged  the  confederates ;  two  hundred 
recruits  joined  the  forces  of  Pontiac,  and  the  siege  of  Detroit 
was  kept  up  by  bands  of  more  than  a  thousand  men. 

In  July,  the  Delawares  and  ShjAAvnees,  in  the  name  of  their 
o^vn  tribes  and  of  the  north-western  Indians,  for  the  third  time 
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summoned  tlio  garrison  of  Fort  Pitt  to  retire.  "  Brothers," 
said  they,  "you  have  towns  and  placoa  of  your  own.  You 
know  this  is  our  country.  All  the  nations  over  the  lakes  are 
soon  to  bo  on  their  way  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  Here  is 
their  wampum.  If  you  return  quietly  to  your  wise  men,  this 
is  the  farthest  they  -will  go.  If  not,  see  what  will  bo  the  con- 
sequence." 

The  next  day,  Ecuyer  gave  answer :  "  You  suffered  the 
French  to  settle  in  the  heart  of  your  country ;  why  would  you 
tuni  us  out  of  it  now  ?  I  will  not  abandon  this  post ;  I  have 
warriors,  provisions,  and  ammunition  in  plenty  to  defend  it 
three  years  against  all  the  Indians  in  the  woods.  Go  homo  to 
your  towns,  and  take  care  of  your  women  and  children." 

No  sooner  was  this  answer  received  than  the  united  forces 
of  the  Delawares,  Shawnees,  AVyandots,  and  Mingoes  beset  the 
fort,  and,  from  such  shelter  as  they  could  find  or  make,  they 
kept  up  a  discharge  of  musketry  and  threw  lire  arrows,  though 
with  little  injury  to  the  English,  who  were  under  cover.  This 
continued  through  July,  when  they  suddenly  vanished. 

At  that  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  in  the  British  service,  an  officer  of  largo  experience  and 
superior  merit,  who  had  the  command  at  Philadelphia,  was 
making  his  way  to  relieve  Fort  Pitt,  with  about  five  hundred 
men,  chiefly  Highlanders,  driving  a  Imndred  beeves  and  twice 
that  number  of  sheep,  with  powder,  flour,  and  provisions  on 
pack-horses  and  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  Between  Carlisle 
and  Bedford  they  passed  the  ruins  of  mills,  deserted  cabins, 
fields  ripe  for  the  harvest  but  without  a  reaper,  and  everywhere 
the  signs  of  death. 

The  commander  at  Ligonier  could  give  no  intelligence  of 
the  condition  of  Fort  Pitt ;  all  the  expresses  for  the  previous 
month  had  been  killed  or  forced  to  return.  Leavins  the  was- 
ons  at  Ligonier,  Bouquet,  on  the  fourth,  proceeded  with  the 
troops  and  about  three  Imndred  and  fifty  pack-horses.  At  one 
o'clock  on  the  fifth,  the  savages  attacked  the  advance-guard ; 
but  two  companies  of  Highlanders  drove  theni  from  their  am- 
buscade. The  savages  returned,  and  were  again  repelled ;  but 
grew  to  be  so  numerous  that  they  at  last  hung  on  every  side  of 
the  English,  who  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  their 
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cool  behavior.  Night  intervened,  during  which  the  English 
remained  on  Edge  Hill,  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Bushy  Run. 

All  that  night  hopo  choored  the  red  man.  Morning  dawned 
only  to  show  the  English  party  that  they  were  encircled.  If 
they  should  advance,  their  convoy  and  wounded  men  would 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  if  they  should  remain  quiet, 
they  would  be  picked  oil  one  by  one.  With  happy  sagacity, 
Bouquet  feigned  a  retreat.  The  red  men  hurried  to  charge 
with  the  utmost  daring,  when  two  Highland  companies,  that 
had  lain  hid,  fell  upon  their  flank ;  others  mot  them  in  front, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  But  Bouquet  in  the  two  actions  lost, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  about  one  fourth  of  his  men,  and  al- 
most all  his  horses,  so  that  ho  was  obliged  to  destroy  his  stores. 
The  following  night  the  English  encamped  at  Bushy  Eun, 
and  in  four  days  more  arrived  at  Bittsburg. 

Before  news  of  this  last  conflict  with  the  red  men  could 
reach  New  York,  the  wrath  of  Amherst  against  "  the  bloody 
villains  "  had  burst  all  bounds.  His  orders  were  :  "  I  will  have 
no  accommodation  with  the  savages  until  they  have  felt  our 
just  revenge.  I  would  have  every  measure  taken  for  their 
destruction."  "  Whoever  kills  Pontiac  shall  receive  from  me 
a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds."  "  Take  no  prisoners,  but 
put  to  death  all  that  fall  into  your  hands." 

Had  this  spirit  prevailed,  the  war  would  have  become  an 
endless  series  of  alternate  murders,  in  which  the  more  experi- 
enced Indian  excelled  the  white  man.  In  September,  the 
Senecas,  against  whom  Amherst  had  specially  directed  un- 
sparing hostilities,  lay  in  ambush  for  one  of  his  convoys  about 
three  miles  below  Niagara  Falls  ;  and,  on  its  passing  over  the 
carrying-place,  fell  upon  it  with  such  suddenness  and  vigor 
that  but  eight  wounded  men  escaped  with  their  lives,  while 
seventy-two  were  victims  to  the  scalping-knifc. 

The  iirst  effective  measures  toward  a  general  pacification 
proceeded  from  the  French  in  Illinois.  De  Neyou,  the  French 
oflBcer  at  Fort  Chartres,  sent  belts  and  messages  and  peace- 
pipes  to  all  parts  of  the  continent,  exhorting  the  many  nations 
of  savages  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  take  the  English  by  the 
hand,  for  a  representative  of  the  king  of  France  would  be 
seen  among  them  nevermore. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

THE  TREASUKT  ENTER  A  MINUTE   FOR  AN  AI^EEICAN  STAMP-TAX. 
MINISTRY  OF   GEENVILLE. 

May-September  17G3. 

The  savage  warfare  was  releniiessly  raging  when,  in  May 
and  June,  the  young  statesman,  to  wliora  the  forms  of  office 
had  referred  the  subject  of  the  colonies,  was  devising  plans  for 
organizing  governments  in  the  newly  acquired  territories.  Of 
an  Irish  family,  and  an  Irish  as  well  as  an  English  peer,  Shel- 
burne  naturally  inclined  to  limit  the  legislative  authority  of 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  over  the  outlying  dominions 
of  the  crown.  The  world  gave  him  credit  for  great  abilities  ; 
and,  except  the  lawyers  who  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  ho 
was  the  best  speaker  in  the  house  of  lords. 

For  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  England,  Shelbume 
hesitated  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  St.  Croix;  on  the 
north-east,  he  adopted  the  crest  of  the  water-shed  dividing  the 
streams  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river  from  those  flow- 
ing into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  south  of  Cape  Rosieres,  designating  the  line 
on  a  map,  which  is  still  preserved.  At  the  south,  the  bound- 
ary of  Georgia  was  extended  to  its  present  limit. 

Of  Canada,  General  Murray  proposed  to  make  a  military 
colony,  and  to  include  within  it  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
lakes,  in  order  to  overawe  the  older  colonies.  Shelbunie,  in  a 
more  liberal  spirit,  desired  to  restrict  that  province  by  a  hne 
drawn  from  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  forty-five  de- 
grees north  with  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  east  end  of  Lake 
Nipising.  This  advice  was  rejected  by  Egremont,  who  insisted 
on  a  nlan  like  that  of  Miirrnv  •  Imf.  Slioll^m-no  or>f -»r"«'i  i"*a 
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own  opinion,  and  tlie  new  government  did  not  include  the 
domain,  which  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  Indians. 

It  fell  to  Jenkinson,  the  principal  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, to  prepare  the  plans  for  taidng  America.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  public  reports  and  correspondence,  information 
was  sought  from  men  who  were  held  in  England  worthy  of 
trust  in  all  situations,  and  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  by 
the  officers  who  had  been  employed  in  America  dispt  lied  every 
doubt  of  its  ability  to  bear  a  part  in  the  national  expenses. 
Ellis,  for  several  years  governor  of  Georgia,  looked  up  to  as 
one  of  the  ablest  men  that  had  been  employed  in  America  of 
whose  interests  he  made  pretensions  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
a  favorite  of  Halifax  and  t'  3  confidential  friend  of  Egremont, 
had  no  small  share  in  introducing  the  new  system,  and  bore 
away  sinecure  offices  for  Lis  reward. 

McCulloh,  a  crown  officer  in  North  Carolina,  and  agent  for 
an  English  land  company,  furnished  a  brief  state  of  the  taxes 
usually  raised  in  the  old  settled  colonies,  and  gave  assurance 
that  a  stamp-tax  on  the  continental  colonies  would,  at  a  mod- 
erate computation,  produce  sixty  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
and  twice  that  sum  if  extended  to  the  West  Indies.  Ho  re- 
newed the  proposition  which  he  had  made  eight  years  before 
to  Halifax,  for  gaining  an  imperial  revenue  by  issuing  a  cur- 
rency of  exchequer  bills  for  the  use  of  America. 

Ths  triumvirate  ministry  had  neither  popularity  nor  weight 
in  parliament.  To  strengthen  his  government,  the  king,  con- 
forming to  the  views  sketched  by  Bute  in  the  previous  April, 
but  against  the  repeated  advice  of  his  three  ministers,  directed 
Egremont  to  invite  Lord  Ilardwicke  to  enter  the  cabinet,  as 
president  of  the  council.  "  It  is  impossible  for  me,"  said  Ilard- 
wicke, at  an  interview  on  the  first  day  of  August,  "  to  accept 
an  employment,  while  all  my  friends  are  out  of  court."  "  The 
king,"  said  Egremont,  "  cannot  bring  himself  to  submit  to  take 
in  a  party  in  gross,  or  an  opposition  party."  "  A  king  of  Eng- 
land," answered  Ilardwicke,  "  at  the  head  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment, especially  as  of  late  the  popular  scale  has  grown  heavier, 
will  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  bend  and  ply  a  little ;  not 
as  being  forced,  but  as  submitting  to  the  stronger  reason,  for 
the  sake  of  himself  and  his  govorumeut.    King  Wiliiam,  hero 
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as  he  was,  found  himself  obliged  to  this  conduct ;  bo  had  other 
princes  before  him,  and  so  did  his  majesty's  grandfather,  King 
George  II.,  who  thanked  mo  for  advising  hiui  to  it." 

Tljis  wise  answer  was  reported  to  the  king,  who,  disregard- 
ing the  most  earnest  dissuasions  of  Greuville,  reserved  to  him- 
self ten  days  for  reflection  before  choosing  1)  is  part.  Egremont, 
in  great  anger,  was  ready  to  concert  with  Grenvillo  how  to 
maintain  themselves  in  oflice,  in  spite  of  the  king's  wishes,  by 
employing  "absolute  necessity  and  fear;"  but  Grenvillo  went 
into  the  country  to  await  the  king's  decision.  On  the  third, 
Halifax  and  Egremont  harangued  the  king  for  half  an  hour  or 
more,  pressing  liira,  on  the  instant,  to  resolve  either  to  support 
the  existing  administration  or  to  form  another  from  its  adver- 
saries. The  king  all  the  while  preserved  absolute  silence.  But 
now  wishing  to  be  rid  of  Egremont,  Shelbume  was  commis- 
sioned to  propose  a  coalition  between  Pitt  and  Temple  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  on  the  other. 

The  anger  of  Bedford  toward  Bute  had  ripened  into  hatred. 
He  was  therefore  willing  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  on  condi- 
tion of  Bute's  exclusion  from  the  king's  counsels  and  presence, 
and  Pitt's  concurrence  in  a  coalition  of  parties  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  relations  with  France.  Pitt  had  no 
objection  to  a  coalition  of  parties,  and  could  not  but  acquiesce 
in  the  peace,  now  that  it  was  made ;  but  Bedford  had  been 
liis  strongest  opponent  in  the  cabinet,  had  contributed  to 
force  him  into  retirement,  and  had  negotiated  the  treaty  which 
he  had  so  earnestly  arraigned.  For  Pitt  to  have  accepted  office 
with  Bedford  would  have  been  glaringly  inconsistent  with  his 
declared  opinions,  and  his  engagements  with  the  great  whig 
families  in  opposition.  "  If  I  suffer  force  to  be  put  upon  mo 
by  the  opposition,"  said  the  king,  after  mature  dolibei-ation, 
''  the  mob  will  try  to  govern  me  next ; "  and  he  decided  to 
stand  by  the  ministry.  But,  just  at  that  moment,  news  came 
that  Egremont  was  dying  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

"  Your  government,"  said  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  the  king, 

"cannot  stand;  you  must  send  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends;" 

advice  which  Grenvillo  never  forgave.     On  Saturday,  the 

twenty-seventh,  Grenvillo  went  to  the  king  and  found  Pitt's 

servants  waiting  in  the  court.    lie  passed  two  lorn?  hours  of 
_  ^  ^    __ 
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agony  and  bitterness  in  the  ante-chamber,  incensed  iond  humili- 
ated on  finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  brother-in-law 
whom  he  had  deserted.  The  king,  in  his  interview  with  Pitt, 
assuming  to  himself  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  proceeded 
upon  the  plan  of  defeating  faction  by  a  coalition  of  parties, 
and  offered  the  great  commoner  his  old  place  of  secretary  of 
state.  "  I  cannot  abandon  the  friends  who  have  stood  by  me," 
said  Pitt ;  and  he  declined  to  accept  oflSce  without  them.  Nor 
did  ho  fail  to  comment  on  the  infirmities  of  the  peace,  and  to 
declare  that  "  the  duke  of  Bedford  should  have  no  efficient 
office  whatever."  The  king,  with  self-possession,  combated 
several  of  these  demands,  said  now  and  then  that  his  honor 
must  be  consulted,  and  reserved  his  decision  till  a  second  inter- 
view. 

Confident  that  those  who  made  the  overture  must  carry  it 
through,  Pitt  summoned  Newcastle,  Devonshire,  llockingham-, 
and  Ilardwic'io  to  come  to  London  as  his  council.  But  the 
king  had  no  thought  of  yielding  to  his  "  hard  terms."  "  Rather 
than  submit  to  them,"  said  he  to  Grenville,  in  the  greatest 
agitation,  "  I  would  die  in  the  room  I  now  stand  in." 

On  the  twenty-ninth,  at  the  second  audience,  Pitt  still  in- 
sisted on  a  thorough  change  of  administration.  The  king  closed 
the  debate  of  nearly  two  hours  by  saying :  "  I  see  this  won't  do. 
My  honor  is  concerned,  and  I  must  support  it."  A  govern- 
ment formed  out  of  the  minority  who  had  opposed  the  peace 
seemed  to  the  king  an  offence  to  his  conscience  and  a  wound 
to  his  honor.  "  The  liouse  of  commons,"  said  Pitt,  on  taking 
leave,  "  will  not  force  me  upon  your  majesty,  and  I  will  never 
come  into  your  service  against  your  consent." 

Events  now  shaped  themselves.  First  of  all,  Bute,  having 
disobliged  all  sides,  went  to  the  country  in  September,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  absolute  retirement.  His  retreat  was  his 
own  act,  and  not  a  condition  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new 
ministry.  As  a  protection  against  the  duke  of  Bedford,  he  de- 
sired that  Grenville  might  be  armed  with  every  degree  of 
power.  Next  Lord  Shelbume  withdrew  from  oflaco.  Bedford, 
doubly  irritated  at  being  proscribed  by  Pitt  whom  he  had  pro- 
posed as  minister,  accepted  the  post  which  was  pressed  upon 
him  by  his  own  set  of  friends,  by  Grenville,  and  by  the  king. 
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From  Boomingly  accidontal  causes  tlioro  aroso  wltliiii  ton 
days,  out  of  a  stato  of  gn»at  uucortiUuty,  a  (joininiet  and  wcll- 
ceincntod  ministry.  Tho  kinp;,  in  forming  it,  stood  on  tlio  solid 
groimd  of  tho  constitution.  Tlio  last  groat  «iue8tion  in  parlia- 
mont  was  on  tho  poace,  and  wius  carrii^l  in  its  favor  by  an  ovor- 
wholming  majority.  Tho  i)ro3ont  ministers  had  nuido  or  sup- 
ported  tliat  i)L'aco,  and  so  wcro  in  harmony  with  parliament. 
If  thoy  woro  too  littlo  favorable  to  liborty,  tho  fault  lay  in  tho 
system  on  which  pariiamont  waschoson  ;  thoy  adotiuatdy  repro- 
sontod  tho  British  coiiMtitntion  of  that  day,  aiul  needed  nothing 
but  cordial  union  among  themselves  and\vith  tho  king  to  liwt 
for  a  generation. 

Of  tho  socrotarioa  of  state,  Halifax,  m  tho  older,  hid  h'm 
choice  of  departments,  and  took  tho  southern,  "  on  account  of 
the  colonies;"  and  tho  earl  of  Ilillaborongh,  like  Shelburnj  an 
Irish  as  well  as  an  English  peer,  wiis  i)laced  at  tho  head  of  tho 
board  of  trade. 

One  and  tho  same  spirit  was  at  work  on  each  sido  of  tho 
Atlantic.     From  IJoaton,  I^)i-nard  renewed  the  clamor  for  tho 
establishment  of  an  independent  civil  list,  suttlcient  to  jiay  en- 
larged salaries  to  tho  crown  ofticera.     He  acknowledged  that 
"the  compact  between   the  king  and  tho  people  wirn  in  no 
colony  bettor  observed  than  in  that  of  tho  Massachusetts  Bay," 
that  "  its  people  in  general  wore  well  satisdod  with  their  subor- 
dination to  Great  Uritain,"  that "  their  former  i>rejud;co3,  which 
made  them  otherwise  disposed,  wore  wholly,  or  almost  wholly, 
worn  off."     And  yet  he  persistently  urged  on   tho  British 
government  tho  subvei-sion  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts, 
which  was  tho  bond  of  its  loyalty.     For  its  council,  which  waa 
elected  annually  by  a  carefully  devised  and  successful  method, 
ho,  >yith  ceaseless  importunity,  entreated  tho  government  to 
substitute  a  body  "  resembling  as  near  as  possible  the  house  of 
lords ; "  its  mend)er8  to  bo  appointed  for  life,  with  some  title, 
as  baronet  or  baron  ;  composed  of  people  of  consequence,  will- 
ing to  Ux)k  «p  to  tho  king  for  honor  and  authority. 

New  England  towns,  under  gmnts  from  Wontworth,  tho 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  rose  up  on  both  sides  of  tho  Con- 
necticut and  extended  to  tho  borders  of  Lake  Champlain ;  but 
Now  York,  imder  its  old  charter  to  the  duke  of  York   dis- 
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putod  with  Now  llampshiro  tlio  jurisdiction  of  tho  country 
botwoon  tho  river  and  tho  lako.  Tlio  Hritish  govcnimont  re- 
garded tho  contest  witli  iudilloronco,  till  Golden  urgod  tho 
board  of  trade  to  annex  to  Now  York  all  of  MasHachusetts  and 
of  Now  llampshiro  west  of  the  Connecticut  river.  "  Tho  Now 
England  govemnienta,"  ho  rcasonod,  "  aro  all  formed  on  re- 
publican principlofl,  and  those  principles  are  zealously  incul- 
cated in  tho  minds  of  their  youth.  The  govcmmont  of  Now 
York,  on  tho  contrary,  is  established  as  nearly  as  may  bo  after 
tho  model  of  tho  English  constitution.  Can  it,  then,  bo  good 
policy  to  diminish  Now  York,  and  enlarge  tho  power  and  in-' 
lluenco  of  tho  others  ? " 

The  jwsembly  of  South  Carolina  was  engaged  in  tho  defence 
of  "  its  most  essential  privilege,"  for  Boone,  its  governor, 
claimed  exclusive  authority  to  administer  tho  required  oaths, 
and,  on  oceaHJon  of  adininistering  them,  Jissumed  tho  power  to 
reject  members  whom  tho  house  declared  duly  elected  and  re- 
turned, "thereby  taking  upon  himself  to  bo  tho  solo  judgo  of 
elections."  Tho  "  arbitrary  and  imperious  "  govenior  was  too 
clearly  in  tho  wrong  to  bo  sustained  ;  but  tho  controversy  lasted 
long  enough  to  train  the  statesmen  of  South  Carolina  to  sys- 
tematical opinions  on  the  rights  of  their  legislature,  and  on  tho 
king's  power  in  niattors  of  their  privilege. 

No  sooner  wiuj  tho  ministry  established  than  Grcnvillc,  as 
tho  head  of  tho  treasury,  proceeded  to  redeem  tho  promise 
made  to  tho  houso  of  commons  of  an  American  revenue.  On 
tho  morning  of  tho  twenty-second  day  of  Scptombor,  thrco 
lords  of  the  treasury,  (xoorgo  Gronville,  Lord  North,  and  ono 
Hunter  who  completed  tho  number  rocpiisito  for  tho  transac- 
tion of  business,  held  a  board  in  Downing  street ;  and,  without 
hesitancy  or  discussion,  they  adopted  a  minuto  directing  Jon- 
kinson  to  "  write  to  tho  connnissioners  of  tho  stamp  duties  to 
prepare  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  bo  presented  to  parliament  for 
extending  the  stamp  duties  to  the  colonies."  Tho  next  day 
Jonkinson  accordingly  wrote  to  them  "  to  transmit  to  him  tho 
draft  of  an  act  for  imposing  proper  stamp  duties  upon  his 
majesty's  subjects  in  America  and  the  West  Indies." 

Who  was  tho  author  of  tho  American  stamp-tax  ?     At  a 
later  day  Jciiklusoii  assured  the  houso  of  eominona  that,  '*  if 
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■KlKcHl  to  co„n.,«.  f,-,,,.|v,  wifl,  tl,o«o„  1,„  lovoil  Iwt,  ,„,  ov,.ry 

,loct  „    tho  co„lo.t  will,  A„u.,-ici.;  „u  th»t  l,„  ,„„i„tai„o,l  an 
.    An„.nc,„,  «  wl„l„  pHvato  eo^tory  to  Itute,  „„,1  l,™,j,l,t 
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«  t.ul,  to     nto,  for  tho  „,;„U,y  whi, „l  tore, h„  i„t,,> 

»l.s«  .,to  ,-ct,,v„,„„t  ,vo„l,l  not  huvo  li„,o,„.,|  to  hi»  ,„|,i,,„  i„  „,„ 
.mallet  ,na  tor;  nor  t„  ,h„  ,,,„,,,  f„r  tl,„.y  h„,„t,,|  „f  |,oh,«  f  v 
M™  .vco,,l,a„oy  to  the  conrt.     Il„„to,.,  „n„  „f  ,|,„  Cu    ( 
h,.   ,-.™nry,  who  ,„.,l,.,«l  tho  ,„h„,to,  wa,  l„,t  „  eipl,..,  „„,1 
..m    North,  who  „„,.,,„,,„,  „,„  ,„„      „,,,  „^  ,,  ,J,         » 

ho  honso  ot  connooMH  that  ho  took  tho  |,ro|„.ioty  of  ,,Ju. 
voi-y  ninch  npc.n  the  authority  of  ((.■,,,vilio  '^ 

Fro".  tho  ,Iaya  of  Kinj,  Willi,„„  thc-o  w,.,  a  rtoa,ly  lino  of 

V,  1,    n  wholo,  or  at  lo,u,t  in  part,  for  tho  »uppo,-t  of  it,  n,i  il,„.y 
c  ..    ,.hn,o„t,     h  wa,  on„  of  tho  li,..,t  „„l,j,!,.'t„  of  „o„„i.h,,Z 
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.  tho  rcMgn  of  (IcorKo  H.,  tho  dnko  of  r,„„i:.,.I„„  |  w.    tth,; 

''.';"'  ,"f/' •'™'  """toO'  "ffai,,,,  it  ,v,u.  Iai.l  ,low„  „«  a  ZZ 

..  y  that ,.  a,ven,„.  „,„ioio„t  for  the  purposo  ,n,„t  ho  p,  vWod 

win.. ,  <  ha,.  1,.,  Town,ho„d  plo.lRo.l  tho  Kovo,.„,„„„t       VH^ 
numt  w,» hod  it;  „o  ,li,,  tho  ki„,.     Al,„l  all  ^o,..  ,.„  ,  o  „ 
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tor  half  a  c..nt,„-y  or  „„„„  tho  l,i„„  had  .e,^  ..voeutivo 
order,  or  roqu.sition,,.     lint  upon  tho,,o  eaoh  coloni  d  |™i„h 
tn,.c.an„o<l  a  ri,.htof  finely  delihcn,tin,,  ,„.,,:  ,,'w,™ 
l.ca,-ly  twenty  ditlorcn.  povern.ncnt,,,  itV,  L.ld  tta  Z 

♦  Cotnniiinicnto,J  to  ra-,<.  by  that  son. 
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novor  would  como  to  a  oointnon  mmilt.     Tlio  nood  of  muio 
cuMitml  power  \vm  )WH(!rt(.d.     'J'o  givo  tlio  military  cliiof  a  dicta- 
torial authority  to  rnciniro  HiiIwiHtoiu  0  for  tho  army   vas  Hiig- 
guRtod  l»y  tho  board  of  tradn  in   tdOO,  in  tho  days  of  King 
AVilliam  and  F/wko,  wa^  moro  doiihoratcily  connidorod  in  1721, 
was  favorod  by  (JumbcrlMnd,  and  wis  ono  of  tho  arbitrary  pro- 
poHalH  put  aaid(5  by  Pitt.     To  obtain  tho  njvonuc  throngh  a 
oongroHH  of  tho  colonii's  was  at  (uie  timo  tho  plan  of  Halifax; 
but,  if  tho  congroHH  was  of  governors,  thoir  ducision  would  be 
only  conMidtatory,  and  have  no  moro  w«'ight  than  royal  instnio- 
tions;  and,  if  tuo  congress  was  a  ropnisentativo  body,  it  would 
claim  and  oxoroiHo  tlu  right  of  free  disousHion.     To  support  a 
domand  for  a  roviiuio  by  stringent  coon-ivo  measures  was  be- 
yond tho  pov/er  of  th(!  ])rerogative,  nndor  the  systom  (•8tal> 
Hulled  at  tlui  revolution.     Onca  whi-n  New  York  failud  to  make 
appro])riation8  for  the  r<y[l  sfrvieo,  a  bill  wai  propartid  to  bo 
laid  before  i)arliam('nt,  giving  tho  usual  revenue,  and  this  bill, 
having  received  tho  approbation  of  tho  groat  whig  lawyers, 
Northoy  and  Raymond,  wius  tho  precedent  which  overcamo 
(Jronville's  8crni)loa  nbrmt  taxing  tho  colonies  without  first 
allowing  them  representatives.     It  was  settled  that  there  must 
be  a  military  establishment  in  America  of  two) ity  regiments; 
that,  after  the  first  year,  its  expenses  must  bo  defrayed  by 
America ;  that  tho  Btiverrd  American  colonies  themselves,  with 
their  various  charters,  never  would  agroo  to  vote  such  a  rovo- 
nue,  and  that  parliament  nnist  do  it. 

It  remoined  to  coriHidc^r  what  tax  parliament  sliould  impose, 
and  here  all  agreed  that  tho  first  object  of  taxation  was  foreign 
and  intercolonial  commerce.  But  that  rosourco,  under  tho 
navigation  acts,  would  not  produco  enougli.  A  poll-tax  was 
common  in  America;  but,  ai)[)Hed  by  parliament,  would  fall 
unecpially  upon  the  colonies  holding  slaves.  Tho  difficulty  in 
collecting  quit-rents  i)rovod  that  a  land-tax  would  moL>t  with 
formidable  obstacles.  An  excise  was  thouglit  of,  but  held  in 
reserve.  An  issue  of  exchotpier  bills,  to  bo  kept  in  circulation 
JUS  tho  currency  of  tho  continent,  would  have  conflicted  with 
the  policy  of  acts  of  parliament  against  the  use  of  paper  money 
in  the  colonies.  Nearly  everybody  who  reasoned  on  tho  sub- 
ject decided  for  a  stamp-tax,  as  certain  of  collection,  and  in 
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America,  where  lawsuits  were  frequent,  as  likely  to  be  very 
productive.  A  stamp  act  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole;  it  had  been  thought  of  by  Pelham;  it  had  been 
almost  resolved  upon  in  1755 ;  it  had  been  pressed  upon  Pitt; 
it  was  a  part  of  the  system  adopted  in  the  ministry  of  Bute. 
Knox,  the  agent  of  Georgia,  defended  it  as  least  liable  to  ob- 
jection. The  agent  of  Massachusetts,  through  his  brother,  Is- 
rael Mauduit,  who  had  Jenkinson  for  his  fast  friend  and  often 
saw  Grenville,  favored  raising  money  in  that  way,  because  it 
would  occasion  less  expense  of  officers,  and  would  include  the 
"West  India  islands,  and,  speaking  for  his  constituents,  he  made 
a  merit  of  cheerful  "  submission  "  to  the  ministerial  policy. 

One  man  in  Grenville's  office,  and  one  man  only,  did  indeed 
give  him  sound  advice :  Richard  Jackson,  his  secretary  for  the 
exchequer,  advised  him  to  lay  the  project  aside,  and  formally 
declined  to  take  any  pai-t  in  preparing  or  supporting  it. 

In  this  way  George  Grenville,  in  September  17G3,  was  led 
to  adopt  the  measure  which  was  "  devolved  upon  him,"  brought 
it  into  form,  and  consented  that  it  should  be  "  christened  by  his 
name."  He  doubted  the  propriety  of  taxing  colonies  without 
allowing  them  representatives ;  but  he  loved  power  and  placed 
his  hopes  on  the  favor  of  parliament,  which  at  that  day  con- 
templated the  increased  debt  of  England  with  terror,  knew  not 
that  the  resources  of  the  country  wore  increasing  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  and  insisted  on  throwing  a  part  of  Mio  pub- 
lic burdens  upon  America. 
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CHAPTER  yi. 

ENTOECEMENT   OF   THE  A0T8   OP   NAVIGATION. 
MINISTRATION   CONTINUED. 


OEENVILLE  8  AD- 


October  17G3- April  1764. 

Taxing  America  bj  parliament  was  to  be  tlie  close  of  a 
system  of  colonial  «  measures,"  founded,  as  Grenville  believed, 
"  on  the  true  principles  of  policy,  of  commerce,  and  of  finance." 
He,  said  those  who  paid  him  court,  is  not  like  some  of  his 
predecessors,  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  colonies ;  nor, 
like  others,  impotently  neglectful  of  their  concerns;  nor  di- 
verted by  meaner  pursuits  from  attending  to  them ;  England 
is  now  happy  in  a  minister  who  sees  that  the  greatest  wealth 
and  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  depend  on  the  use  of  its 
colonies,  and  who  will  make  it  his  highest  object  to  form  «  a 
well-digested,  consistent,  wise,  and  salutary  plan  of  colonization 
and  government." 

The  extent  of  the  American  illicit  trade  was  very  great ;  it 
was  thought  that,  of  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  tea  con- 
sumed  annually  in  the  colonies,  not  more  than  one  tenth  part 
was  sent  from  England.  Grenville  held  that  the  contraband 
was  stolon  from  the  commerce  and  from  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  against  tlie  principles  of  colonization  and  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  It  pleased  his  severe  vanity  to  be  the 
first  and  only  minister  to  insist  on  enforcing  the  laws,  which 
usage  and  corruption  had  invalidated ;  and  this  brought  him 
in  conflict  with  the  spirit  which  Otis  had  aroused  in  Boston, 
and  which  equally  prevailed  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Dutch  of  New  York.  The  island  of  Manhattan  lies  convenient 
to  the  sea,  sheltered  by  other  islands  from  the  ocean  :  having 
safe  anchorage  in  deep  water  for  many  miles  along  its  shored, 
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inviting   the   coniinorco  of   continents,  of   tho  near  tropical 
ialands,  and  of  tho  world.    To-day  [1850],  its  ships,  swift,  safo, 
and  beautiful  in  their  forms,  oxcood  in  amount  of  tonnage 
nearly  twioo  ovor  ail  th;)  convmorclal  marino  of  Groat  Britain 
at  tho  mamonr,  of  Grunviilo's  Hchomos.     Bjtwoon  its  wharfs 
and  tho  IJriti^ih  harbors  its  packets  run  to  and  fro,  swiftly  and 
regularly,  liko  tho  weaver's  shuttle,  weaving  tho  band  that  joins 
nations  together  in  friendship.     Its  imports  of  foreign  ])ro'duco 
aro  in  value  equal  twice-told  to  oil  that  was  im])ortod  into  tho 
whole  island  of  (Jreat  Britain  in  1763.     Nor  does  a  narrow  rc- 
Btrictivo  policy  shut  out  tho  foreigner ;  its  port  is  lively  with 
the  display  at  the  mast-head  of  tho  flag  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion of  the  earth ;  in  its  streets  may  be  heard  every  language 
that  is  spoken  from  tho  steppes  of  tho  Ukraine  to  tho  Atlantic. 
Grenvillo  would  have  interdicted  direct  foreign  conmierco  and 
excluded  every  foreign  vessel.     American  independence,  like 
tho  great  rivers  of  tho  country,  had  many  sources ;  but  tho 
head-spring  which  colored  all  tho  stream  was  tho  colonial  mer- 
cantile system. 

Reverence  for  that  system  was  deeply  branded  into  Gren- 
ville's  mind.  It  was  his  "  idol,"  and  ho  adored  it  as  "  sacred." 
He  held  that  colonies  aro  only  settlements  made  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  improvement  of  trade ;  that  they 
would  be  intolerable  except  on  the  conditions  contained  in  tho 
acts  of  trade  and  navigation ;  that  those  who,  from  tho  increase 
of  contraband,  had  apprehensions  that  they  may  break  off 
their  connection  with  the  mother  country  saw  not  half  tho 
evil ;  that,  wherever  the  acts  of  navigation  arc  disregarded,  tho 
connection  is  broken  already.  Nor  did  this  monopoly  seem  to 
him  a  wrong ;  he  claimed  for  England  the  exclusive  trade  with 
its  colonies,  as  tho  exercise  of  an  indisputable  right  which 
every  state,  in  exclusion  of  all  others,  has  to  tho  services  of  its 
own  subjects.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  his  zeal  was  indefati- 
gable. 

All  officers  of  the  customs  in  tho  colonies  were  ordered  to 
their  posts ;  their  numbers  were  increased  ;  they  were  provided 
with  "  new  and  ample  instructions,  enforcing  in  tho  strongest 
manner  the  strictest  attention  to  their  duty ; "  every  officer 
i  instantly  to  be  dismissed. 
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Nor  did  CJronvillo  fail  to  perceive  that  "  the  restraint  and 
Bupprossion  of  practices  which  had  long  prevailed  would  cer- 
tainly onconnter  groat  difficulties  in  such  distant  parts  of  the 
king's  dominions ; "  the  royal  authority  was  therefore  called 
into  action.  The  governors  wore  to  make  the  suppression  of 
tiio  forbidden  trade  with  foreign  nations  the  constant  and  im- 
mediate object  of  their  care.  All  officers,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary and  naval,  in  America  and  the  West  Indies,  were  to  give 
their  co-operation.  "  We  depend,"  said  a  memorial  from  the 
treasury,  "  upon  tho  sea-guard  m  the  likeliest  means  for  accom- 
plishing these  great  purposes ; "  and  that  sea-guard  was  to  be 
extended  and  strengthened  as  far  as  the  naval  establishments 
would  allow.  To  complete  the  whole,  and  this  was  a  favorite 
l)art  of  Gronvillo's  scheme,  a  new  and  unifonn  system  of 
courts  of  admiralty  was  to  be  established.  On  the  next  day 
after  this  memorial  was  presented,  tho  king  in  council  gave  his 
sanction  to  tho  system. 

Forthwith  orders  were  directed  to  the  commander-in-chief 
in  America  that  the  troops  under  his  command  should  give 
their  assistance  to  the  officers  of  the  revenue  for  the  eifectual 
suppression  of  contraband  trade.  Admiral  Colville,  the  naval 
commander-in-chief  on  the  coasts  of  North  America  from  tho 
river  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Florida  and  the  Bahama  islands, 
became  the  head  of  a  new  corps  of  revenue  officers.  Each 
captain  of  his  squadron  had  custom-house  commissions  and  a 
set  of  instructions  from  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi- 
ralty for  his  guidance  ;  and  other  instructions  were  given  them 
by  the  admiral,  to  enter  the  harbors  or  lie  off  the  coasts  of 
America,  to  qualify  themselves  by  taking  the  usual  custom- 
house oaths  to  do  the  office  of  custom-house  officers,  and  to 
seize  such  persons  as  were  suspected  by  them  to  be  engaged  in 
illicit  trade. 

The  promise  of  largo  emoluments  in  case  of  forfeitures 
stimulated  their  irregular  vivacity  to  enforce  Laws  which  had 
become  obsolete,  and  they  pounced  upon  American  property 
as  they  would  have  done  in  war  upon  prize-money.  From  the 
first  their  acts  were  equivocal,  and  they  soon  came  to  bo  as  il- 
legal as  they  were  oppressive.  There  was  no  redress.  An  ap- 
peal to  the  privy  council  was  costly  and  difficult ;  and  besides^ 
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When  as  happened  before  the  end  of  the  year,  an  officer  had 
to  defend  himself  on  an  appeal,  the  suffering  colonists  were 
exhausted  by  delay  and  expenses,  while  the  treasury  took  care 
to  indemnify  their  agent. 

In  forming  the  new  territory  into  provinces,  the  fear  of 
danger  from  large  states  led  to  the  division  of  Florida  •  for  it 
was  held  to  be  good  policy  to  enhance  the  difliculties  of'  union 
among  the  colonies  by  increasing  the  number  of  independent 
governments. 

The  boundary  of  Massachusetts,  both  on  the  east  and  on 
the  north,  was  clearly  delined,  extending  on  the  east  to  the 
bt.  Croix,  and  on  the  north  leaving  to  the  province  of  Quebec 
no  more  than  the  narrow  strip  from  which  the  water  flows  into 
tlie  tSt.  Lawrence. 

For  Canada,  or  the  province  of  Quebec  as  it  was  called,  the 
narrower  l)oundaries  which  had  lately  been  established  were 
retained.     All  British  territory  west  of  Lake  Nipising,  and 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  was  shut  against  the  emigi-ant,  from 
the  fear  that  colonies  in  so  remote  a  region  could  not  bo  held 
m  dependence.     England  by  war  had  conquered  the  West,  and 
a  ministry  had  come  which  dared  not  make  use  of  the  con- 
quest.   Some  even  advised  to  abandon  the  monument  to  Pitt's 
name  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  and  to  bring  to  this  side  of  the 
mountains  all  the  settlers  beyond  them.     «  The  country  to  the 
westward,  quite  to  the  Mississippi,  was  intended  to  be  a  desert 
for  the  Indians  to  hunt  in  and  inhabit." 

But  there  was  already  at  Detroit  the  indestructible  seed  of 
a  commonwealth.  The  long-protracted  siege  drew  neai-  its  end. 
Ihe  belts  sent  in  all  directions  by  the  French  reached  the 
nations  on  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.  The  Indians  were  assured 
that  their  old  allies  would  depart ;  the  garrison  in  the  Peorias 
was  wlthdra^vn ;  fort  Massiac  was  dismantled,  and  its  cannon 
sent  to  St.  Genevieve,  the  oldest  settlement  of  Europeans  in 
Missouri.  The  missionary  Forget  retired.  At  Vincennes,  the 
message  to  all  the  nations  on  the  Ohio  was  explained  to  the 
liankeshaws,  who  accepted  the  belts  and  the  calumets 

The  courier  who  took  the  belt  to  the  north  offered  peace 
to  all  the  tribes  wherever  he  passed ;  and  to  Detroit,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  last  day  of  October,  he  boi=o  a  letter  of  the 
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nature  of  a  proclamation,  infonning  the  inhabitants  of  the  ccs- 
Bion  of  Canada  to  England ;  another,  addressed  to  twcnty-fivo 
nations  by  name,  to  all  the  red  men,  and  particularly  to  Pon- 
tiac,  chief  of  the  <  *^ta\».ii ;  a  third  to  the  commander,  express- 
ing a  readiness  to  fi»rj  .n  ^r  to  the  English  all  the  forts  on  tho 
Ohio  and  aist  ol  f\  ^i  s  dsippi.  The  next  morning,  Pontiao 
Bent  to  Gladwin  that  '  t  accepted  tho  peace  which  his  father, 
tho  French,  had  ('  7  'icd  to  him,  and  desired  that  the  past 
might  bo  forgotten  on  both  sides.  Friendly  words  were  ex- 
changed, though  tho  formation  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  referred  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Tho  savages  dispersed 
to  their  hunting-grounds. 

]^otliing  could  restrain  the  Americans  from  peopling  tho  wil- 
derness. To  bo  a  freeholder  was  the  ruling  passion  of  tho  Now 
England  man.  Marriages  were  early  and  fruitful.  The  sons, 
as  they  grow  up,  skilled  in  tho  use  of  the  axe  and  the  rifle, 
would,  one  after  another,  move  from  tho  old  homostead ;  and, 
with  a  wife,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  cow,  and  a  few  husbandry  tools, 
build  a  small  hut  in  some  new  plantation,  and,  by  tasking  every 
faculty  of  mind  and  body,  secure  independence.  Such  wero 
they  who  began  to  dwell  in  the  forests  between  the  Penobscot 
and  the  St.  Croix,  or  in  tho  New  Hampshire  grants  on  each 
side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  or  in  tho  valley  of  Wyoming,  to 
which  Connecticut  laid  claim. 

In  defiance  of  reiterated  royal  mandates,  Virginian  adven- 
turers seated  themselves  on  the  New  river,  near  the  Ohio; 
and  not  even  the  terrors  of  border  wars  with  the  savages 
"  could  stop  tho  enthusiasm  of  running  backward  to  hunt  for 
fresh  lands." 

Hunters  from  Carolina  gave  names  to  the  streams  and 
ridges  of  Tennessee,  annually  passed  the  Cumberland  Gap,  and 
chased  game  in  the  basin  of  the  Cumberland  river.  From  the 
Holston  river  to  the  head-springs  of  the  Kentucky  and  of  tho 
Cumberland  there  dwelt  not  one  red  man.  It  was  the  neutral 
forest  tliat  divided  the  Cherokees  from  the  Five  Nations  and 
their  dependants.  The  lovely  region  had  been  left  for  untold 
years  the  paradise  of  wild  beasts,  which  had  so  filled  the  val- 
ley with  their  broods  that  a  thrifty  hunter  could,  in  one  season, 
bring  home  peltry  worth  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 
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Wlien,  in  July,  possession  was  taken  of  Florida,  its  inhabi- 
tants, of  every  age  and  sex,  men,  women,  children,  and  ser- 
vants, numbered  but  three  thousand ;  and,  of  these,  the  men 
were  nearly  all  in  the  pay  of  the  CathoUe  king.  The  posses- 
sion of  it  had  CO  '  -early  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  annually  aow  it  was  accepted  by  England  as  a 

compensation  for  liavana.  Most  of  the  people,  receiving  from 
the  Spanish  treasury  inder^nity  for  their  losses,  had  migrated 
to  Cuba,  taking  witli  them  the  bones  of  their  saints  and  the 
ashes  of  their  distinguished  dead. 

The  western  province  of  Florida  extended  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  line  of  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees.     On  the 
twentieth  of  October,  the  French  surrendered  the  post  of 
Mobile,  with  its  brick  fort,  which  was  fast  cnnnbling  to  ruins. 
A  month  later,  the  slight  stockade  at  Tombigbee,  in  the  west 
of  the  Chocta  country,  was  delivered  up.    In  a  congress  of  the 
Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chicasas,  and  Choctas,  held  on 
the  tenth  of  November,  at  Augusta,  the  governors  of  "V  irginia 
and  the  colonies  south  of  it  were  present,  and  the  peace  with 
the  Indians  of  the  South  and  South-west  was  ratified.     The 
head  man  and  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  Creek  nations, 
whose  waniors  were  thirty-six  hundred  in  number,  agreed  to 
extend  the  frontier  of  the  settlement  of  Georgia.    From  this 
time  dates  its  prosperity ;  its  commerce  in  ten  years  increased 
almost  fivefold. 

For  these  vast  regions  Grenville  believed  he  was  framing 
a  perfect  system  of  government,  and  confidently  prepared  to 
meet  parliament.  His  opponents  were  divided.  Newcastle 
and  his  friends  selected  as  their  candidate  for  the  place  of 
chancellor  Charles  Yorke,  through  whom  the  ways  of  think- 
ing of  Lord  Mansfield  would  have  prevailed  in  Westminster 
Hall;  but  Pitt  would  never  hear  of  it,  and  dismissed  the 
dream  that  any  sohd  union  on  revolution  principles  was  possi- 
ble under  the  old  whigs,  who  fought  alike  against  king  and 
people. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  session,  in  the  debate  on  the  king's 
speech  and  the  address,  Pitt  spoke  with  groat  ability ;  Gren- 
ville, in  answering  him,  contrasted  his  own  plans  of  economy 
with  the  profusion  which  had  marked  tlie  conduct  of  the  war 
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and  was  excessively  applauded.  Tlie  king  repeated  to  Iiim  the 
praises  bestowed  on  the  superioritj  of  talent  and  judgment 
which  he  had  shown.  Barre,  tlie  gallant  associate  of  Wolfe, 
was  dismissed  from  the  army  for  his  votes,  and  Conway  from 
the  army  and  from  his  place  in  the  bed-chamber.  Shelbume 
was  not  to  remain  the  king's  aide-de-camp. 

Tlie  house  of  commons  readily  voted  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  military  establishment  in  the  colonies ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  renewed  grant  of  the  land-tax,  which,  at  four 
shilhngs  in  the  pound,  produced  a  little  more  than  two  million 
pounds  sterling.  "  I  never  will  consent,"  said  Grenville,  "to 
continue  that  high  tax  after  the  second  year  of  peace  ; "'  and 
he  promised  its  reduction  to  three  sliillings  in  the  pound,  an 
easement  to  the  landed  interest  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Huske,  the  new  member  for  Maiden,  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  educated  at  Boston,  affirmed  that  the  colo- 
nies were  well  able  to  pay  annually  taxes  to  th.t  amount,  and 
was  heard  by  the  house  with  great  attention  and  joy. 

In  England,  the  force  of  opposition  was  broken.  Charles 
Yorke  came  penitently  to  Grenville  to  mourn  over  his  mistake 
m  resigning  office,  and  Grenville  felt  himself  so  strong  as  to 
dare  to  slight  him.  Even  Charles  Townshend's  manifest  de- 
sire of  taking  a  place  passed  unheeded.  Nothing  was  feared 
from  the  opposition  in  England.  Who  could  forebode  danger 
from  a  cause  on  trial  in  a  county  court  in  Virginia  ? 

Tobacco  was  the  legalized  currency  of  Virginia.  In  1755, 
and  again  in  1758,  years  of  war  and  of  distress,  the  legislature 
mdiilged  the  people  in  the  alternative  of  paying  their  public 
dues,  including  the  dues  to  the  established  clergy,  in  money,  at 
the  fixed  rate  of  twopence  for  the  pound  of  tobacco.  All  Imt 
the  clergy  acquiesced  in  the  law.  At  their  instance,  its  ratifi- 
cation  was  opposed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  who  remarked 
on  "the  great  change  in  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Virginia 
in  the  compass  of  a  few  years,  and  the  diminution  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown."  "  The  rights  of  the  clergy  and  the 
authority  of  the  king,"  said  he,  "  must  stand  or  faU  together ; " 
imd  the  act  was  negatived  by  the  king  in  council.  The  "  Two- 
penny Act"  became,  therefore,  null  and  void  from  the  bcgin- 
reiuained  onlv  to  ascertain 
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the  amount  of  damages  which  the   complainants  had  sus- 
tained. 

Patrick  ITemy  was  engaged  to  plead  against  "  the  parsons," 
whose  cause  was  become  a  contest  between  tlie  prerogative  and 
the  people  of  Virginia.  When  a  boy,  he  had  learned  some- 
thing of  Latin ;  of  Greek,  the  letters ;  but  nothing  methodi- 
cally. It  had  been  his  delight  to  wander  alone  wl'di  the  gun 
or  the  angling-rod ;  or,  by  some  sequestered  stream,  to  enjoy 
the  ecstasy  of  meditative  idleness.  He  married  at  eighteen ; 
attempted  trade  ;  toiled  unsuccessfully  as  a  farmer ;  then,  with 
buoyant  mind,  resolved  on  becoming  a  lawyer ;  and,  answer- 
ing questions  by  the  aid  of  six  weeks'  study  of  Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton and  the  Statutes  of  Virginia,  he  gained  a  license  as  a 
barrister.  ^  For  three  years  the  novice  dwelt  under  the  roof  of 
his  father-in-law,  an  inn-keeper  near  Hanover  court-house,  igno- 
rant of  the  sc'ence  of  law,  and  slowly  learning  its  forms. 

On  the  first  day  of  Decem.ber  17G3,  as  Patrick  Henry 
entered  the  court  before  which  lie  had  never  spoken,  he  saw 
on  the  bench  more  than  twenty  clergymen,  the  most  learned 
men  in  the  colony ;  and  the  house  was  filled  and  surrounded 
by  a  multitude.  To  tlie  select  jury  which  had  been  sum- 
moned, Maury,  "  the  parson  "  whose  cause  was  on  trial,  made 
objections;  for  he  thought  them  of  "the  vulgar  herd,''  and 
three  or  four  of  them  dissenters  of  the  sect  called  "New 
Lights."  "  They  are  honest  men,"  said  Henry,  "  and  therefore 
unexceptionable;"  and,  the  court  being  satisfied,  "they  were 
immediately  called  to  the  book  and  sworn." 

The  course  of  the  trial  was  simple.  The  contract  was  that 
Maary  should  be  paid  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco : 
the  act  of  1758  fixed  its  value  at  twopence  a  pound  ;  in  1759, 
it  had  been  worth  tin-ice  that  sum.  The  king  had  disallowed 
the  act  of  1758.  The  counsel  for  the  clergy  brielly  explained 
the  standard  of  their  damages,  and  gave  a  high-wrought  culo- 
gium  on  their  benevolence. 

The  forest-born  orator,  in  re-ily,  built  his  argument  on  the 
natural  right  of  Virginia  to  self-direction  in  her  affairs,  against 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
church,  against  monarchy  and  priestcraft.  The  act  of  1758, 
having  every  characteristic  of  a  good  law.  and  being  of  general 
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itility,  could  not,  consistently  with  the  original  compact  be- 
tween king  and  people,  be  annulled.     « A  king  who  annuls 
or  disallows  laws  of  so  salutary  a  nature,  from  being  the  fa- 
ther of  liis  people  degenerates  into  a  tyrant  and  forfeits  all 
right  to  obedience."    At  this  assertion  the  opposing  counsel 
cried  out  to  the  bench :  "The  gentleman  has  spoken  treason." 
Royalists  in  the  crowd  raised  a  confused  murmur  of  "treason, 
treason,  treason."      "The   harangue,"  thought    one    of    the 
hearers,  "exceeds  the  most  seditious  and  inflammatory  of  the 
most  seditious  tribunes  in  Eome."    The  patriot,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, defined  the  use  of  an  established  church  and  of  the 
clergy  in  society:  "When  they  fail  to  answer  those  ends," 
thus  he  addressed  the  jury,  "  the  community  have  no  further 
need  of  their  ministry,  and  may  justly  strip  them  of  their  ap- 
pointments.    In  this  particular    instance,   by  obtaining  the 
negative  of  the  law  in  question  instead  of  acquiescing  in  it, 
they  ceased  to  be  useful  members  of  the  state,  and  ought  to  be 
considered  as  enemies  of  the  community."     "  Instead  of  coun- 
tenance, they  very  justly  deserve  to  be  punished  with  signal 
severity."     "  Except  you  are  disposed  yourselves  to  rivet  the 
chains  of  bondage  on  your  own  necks,  do  not  let  slip  the  op- 
portunity now  offered  of  making  such  an  example  of  the  rev- 
erend plaintiff  as  shall  hereafter  be  a  warning  to  himself  and 
his  brotliers  not  to  have  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  validity 
of  liAws  authenticated  by  the  only  sanction  which  can  give 
force  to  laws  for  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  authority 
of  its  own  legal  representatives,  with  its  council  and  gov- 
ernor." *    The  jury  promptly  rendered  a  verdict  of  a  penny 
damages.     A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  refused :  an  appeal 
was  granted ;  but,  the  verdict  being  received,  there  was  no  re- 
dress.    "  Tlie  crime  of  which  Henry  is  guilty,"  wrote  Maury, 
"  is  httle,  if  any,  inferior  to  tliat  which  brought  Simon  Lord 
Lovat  to  the  block."     For  "  the  vindication  of  the  king's  in- 
jured honor  and  authority,"  he  urged  the  punishment  of  the 
young  Virginian ;  and  a  list  was  furnished  of  witnesses  who 
could  insure  his  conviction. 

In  quest  of  business,  Patrick  Henry  removed  to  the  coimty 

*  The  report  of  Henry's  speech  is  tiiknn  from  a  very  lon?»  letter  written  bv  Rev. 
James  Maury  himself  to  Kev.  John  Carnrn,  12  December,  17G3.     MS. 
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of  Louisa ;  but  he  loved  the  greenwood  better  even  than  bo- 
fore  ;  and,  as  he  strolled  through  the  forest,  with  his  ever- 
ready  musket  in  his  hand,  his  mind  was  ripening  for  duty,  he 
knew  not  how,  by  silent  communion  with  nature. 

Vague  rumors  prevailed  of  new  commercial  and  fiscal 
regulations,  to  be  made  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  yet  Ameri- 
cans refused  to  believe  that  the  British  legislature  would  wil- 
fully overthrow  their  liberty.  No  remonstrance  waa  prepared 
against  the  impending  measures,  of  which  the  extent  was  kept 
secret.  Massachusetts,  in  January  1764,  with  a  view  to  effect 
the  greatest  possible  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  West 
Indian  products,  elected  Hutchinson  as  its  joint  agent  with 
Maudait.  But,  before  he  could  leave  the  province,  the  house 
began  to  distrust  him,  and,  by  a  majority  of  two,  excused  him 
from  the  service.  Its  next  choice  fell  on  GrenviUe's  secretary, 
Richard  Jackson. 

When  the  crown  officers  in  America  learned  that  the  taxes 
which  they  had  so  long  and  so  earnestly  recommended  were  to 
be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  army,  they  shrunk 
from  upholding  obnoxious  measures  which  to  them  were  to 
bring  no  profit.  In  their  view,  a  parliamentary  regulation  of 
colonial  charters  and  a  certain  and  sufficient  civil  Hst,  laid  upon 
perpetual  funds,  should  take  precedence  of  all  other  business. 
But  when  Halifax  urged  the  payment  of  tlieir  sala.-ies  directly 
from  England,  in  accordance  with  '"'le  system  which  he  had 
been  maturing  since  1748,  Grenville  would  not  consent  to  it; 
and,  though  Halifax,  at  a  formal  interview,  at  which  Hills- 
borough and  Jenlcinson  were  present,  became  extremely  heated 
and  eager,-^  he  remained  inflexible. 

Nor  would  he  listen  to  the  suggestion  that  the  revenue  to 
be  raised  in  America  should  constitute  a  fund  to  be  disposed 
of  under  the  sign  manual  of  the  king ;  he  insisted  that  it  should 
be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  to  be  regularly  ap- 
propriated by  parliament.  Nor  did  he  take  part  in  tlie  schemes 
which  were  on  foot  to  subvert  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  con- 
trol their  domestic  governments,  and  confer  paramount  au- 
thority on  military  officers  in  America ;  though  he  did  not, 
indeed,  insist  that  the  ministry  should  conform  to  his  opinions.' 
*  Diarj  ia  Grcnvillc  Tarers,  i.  48. 
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When  he  proposed  the  taxation  of  America  by  the  British  par- 
liament, he  had  but  one  object :  to  rivet  the  support;  of  the 
landlords  of  England,  whose  favor  secured  majorities  in  par- 
liament and  with  them  a  firm  tenure  of  office. 

For  a  moment,  the  existence  of  the  ministry  itself  Was  en- 
dangered. In  closing  the  session  of  17G3,  the  king  had  arro- 
gated merit  for  the  peace  which  Frederic  of  Prussia  had  con- 
cluded after  having  been  left  to  himself  by  England.  Wilkes, 
in  number  forty-five  of  the  "  "North  Briton,"  exposed  the  error 
of  statement.  The  king,  thinking  that  one  of  his  subjects  had 
given  liim  the  lie,  apphed  to  the  ministry  for  protection  ;  and 
under  a  general  warrant,  issued  by  Halifax,  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  state,  Wilkes  was  arrested ;  but,  on  the  plea  that  his  privi- 
lege as  a  member  of  parliament  had  been  violated,  he  had  been 
set  at  liberty  by  the  popular  chief  justice,  Pratt ;  and  the  cry  for 
Wilkes  and  liberty  was  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  British  domin- 
ions. Now,  in  February  1Y64,  all  parties  joined  in  expelling 
Wilkes  from  parliament,  yet  general  warrants  were  undoubtedly 
illegal ;  Grenviile  knew  that  they  were  illegal,  and  the  house 
of  commons  was  invited  to  declare  them  so.  But  Grenviile 
changed  the  issue  by  insisting  that  a  single  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature ought  not  to  declare  law  ;  and,  in  a  house  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  the  ministry  escaped  censure  but  by  a  major- 
ity of  only  fourteen.  In  the  accoun^.  of  the  division  sent  by 
Grenviile  to  the  king,  marks  of  being  dispirited  were  obvious  ; 
the  king  instantly  answered  "  that,  if  he  would  but  hide  his 
feelings,  and  speak  with  firmness  the  first  occasion  that  offered, 
he  would  find  his  numbers  return."  The  opportunity  came  in 
March  with  the  presentation  of  the  budget. 

Grenviile  had  been  "  made  to  believe  "  that  the  Americans 
were  able  to  contribute  to  the  revenue,  and  he  had  little  reason 
to  think  them  so  stubborn  as  to  refuse  the  payment  of  a  tax. 
There  was  uof  >■«  the  least  disposition  in  the  agents  of  the  colo- 
nies to  o]ipos-i^  it ;"  and  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  had  made  a 
merit  of  his  submission.  Thomas  Pownall,  "  the  fribble  "  who 
had  been  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  remembered  as  one 
who  grew  more  and  more  liberal  as  he  grew  old,  openly  con- 
tended for  an  American  revenue,  to  "  be  raised  by  customs  on 
trady,  a  stamp  duty,  a  moderate  land-tax  in  lieu  of  quit-rents, 
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and  an  excise."  Cocilius  Calvert,  tlio  bocrotary  of  Maryland, 
had  for  yoaw  watdiod  the  ripening  of  the  moaaure,  and  could 
not  conceal  his  joy  at  its  adoption. 

Yet  there  wore  motives  enoiij,di  to  make  Grenvillo  reluc- 
tant to  propose  a  stamp-tax  for  America.     Jackson,  his  secre- 
tary, would  never  be  privy  to  any  measures  taken  with  respect 
to  it,  after  having  formally  declined  giving  any  other  advice 
on  the  subject  than  that  which  ho  had  always  given,  to  lay  tho 
project  aside.     Lord  Hillsborough,  then  iii-st  lord  of  the  i)oard 
of  trade,  who  na  yet  retained  enough  of  tho  spirit  of  an  Irish- 
man to  disapprove  a  direct  taxation  of  a  dependency  of  tho 
British  empire  by  a   Hritish  act  of  parliam(>nt,  gave  advico 
against  tho  stamp  act,  and  to  the  last  withlield  from  it  \m 
support.     Moreover,  the  traditions  of  the  wliig  ])iirtv,  whoso 
principles  (Ircnville  claimed  to  represent,  i)r.«served  the  opin- 
ions of  Sir  Kobcrt  Wnlpole,  and  questioned  the  wisdom  of  de- 
riving a  direct  pariiamentary  revenue  from  America.     "  Many 
miMnbera  of  the  house  of  comnuins  declared  against  the  stamp 
duty,  while  it  was  mere  matter  of  couvemition ; "  nor  could 
r.renville  have  been  ignorant  that  l»itt  had  in  vain  been  urged 
to  extend  it  to  tha  colonies. 

The  Americans  in  London  unanimously  denied  the  right  of 
the  British  pariiament,  in  which  their  country  was  not  repre- 
sented, to  grant  their  property  to  the  crown.     This  cpiestioning 
of  tho  power  of  pariiament  irritated  the  minister;  as  a  thoi" 
ough  whig,  he  maintained  that  the  parliament  of  p]ngland  is  in 
all  ciises  supreme;  ho  knew  "no  other  law,  no  other  rule." 
But  the  force  of  the  objection  derived  from  tlie  want  of  a  co- 
lonial representation  did  not  escape  his  consideration.    Regard- 
ing the  house  of  conunons  as  a  rej)resentativo  body,  in  his  i'lmer 
mind  he  recognised,  and  to  one  friend  ho  confessed,  the  i)ro- 
l>riety  of  allowing  to  America  a  ropresentation  in  the  body  by 
which  it  should  be  taxed,  and  wished  that  pariiament  would 
couple  the  two  measures. 

^  Under  these  circumstances  Thomas  Peiin,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennsylvania,  Allen,  a  loyal  American,  then  its 
chief  justice  under  a  i)roprietary  appointment,  and  Richard 
Jackson,  the  agent  of  its  peo])le  and  of  Connecticut,  obtained 
an  interview  with  Grenville.     They  reasoned  arr:unst  a  system 
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t  taxation  of  America  by  parliament.  The  stamp  duty, 
thoy  said,  was  an  internal  regulation  ;  and  they  enlroated  him 
to  wait  till  some  sort  of  consent  to  it  should  bo  given  by  the 
assemblies,  to  prevent  a  tax  of  that  nature  from  being  laid 
without  the  consent  of  the  colonies,  (ilrenvillo's  colleagues  did 
not  share  his  scruples  ;  but  ho  was  accustomed  to  balance  opin- 
ions, and  desired  to  jjlease  all  parties,  lie  persisted,  therefore, 
in  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  stamp-tax ;  but,  from  "  tender- 
ness" to  the  colonies,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  scolled  at  by  the 
whole  Bedford  party,  ho  agreed  to  postpone  the  tax  for  a  year. 
In  this  his  enemies  said  that  he  did  but  "  allow  time  for  moot- 
ing the  question  of  right  and  preparing  in  the  colonies  an  op- 
position to  the  law." 

lie  looked  about  for  palliatives  to  reconcile  America  to  his 
new  regulations.  In  doing  this,  he  still  continued  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  protection.  The  British  consumption  of  for- 
eign hemp  amounted  in  value  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  The  bounties  on  hemp  and  llax,  first  given  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  having  never  been  called  for,  had 
been  suffered  to  drop.  The  experiment  was  renewed ;  and  a 
liheral  bounty  was  granted  on  hemp  or  undressed  flax  imported 
from  America.  But  it  was  expected  that  no  American  would 
be  "so  uiireiusonable  or  so  rash"  as  to  establish  linen  manufac- 
tories there,  even  of  "  the  coarser  kinds  "  of  lliienf) ;  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  recpilred  that  Great  Brltahi  should  dis- 
appoint American  establlBhrnents  of  manufactures  as  "contrary 
to  the  general  good." 

To  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  special  indulgence  was 
shown ;  following  the  line  of  precedent,  rice,  though  an  enu- 
merated commodity,  was,  on  the  payment  of  a  half  subsidy, 
allowed  to  be  carried  directly  to  any  part  of  America  south  of 
those  colonies ;  so  that  the  broken  and  mowburnt  rice  might 
be  sold  as  food  for  negroes. 

The  boon  that  was  to  mollify  New  England  was  concerted 
with  Israel  Maudult,  acting  for  his  brother,  the  agent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  and  was  nothing  less  than  the  whale  fishery.  In 
vain  had  (ireat  Britain  striven  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  in 
that  branch  of  Industry.  Gronville  gave  up  the  unsuccessful 
attempt,  and  sought  a  rival  for  Ilolhmd  in  Britkh  America, 
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which  had  hitherto  Iain  under  the  double  discouragement  of 
beuig  exchided  from  the  benefit  of  a  bounty  and  of  having  tho 
products  of  its  wJiale  lishing  tiixed  unequally.    He  now  adopted 
tlie  plan  of  gradually  giving  up  tho  bounty  to  tho  British 
whale  hshery,  which  would  bo  a  saving  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  the  treasury,  and  of  relieving  tlie  American 
lishery  from  the  inequality  of  tho  discrinn-nating  duty,  exccj>t 
the  old  subsidy,  which  was  scarcely  one  per  cent.    It  was  done 
with  a  conviction  that  "  the  American  whale  fishery,  freed 
from  Its  burden,  would  soon  totally  overpower  the  British  » 
So  this  valuable  bmiich  of  trade,  which  produced  annualiy 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  which  would  give  em- 
ployment to  many  shipwrights  and  other  artificeiu  and  to 
seamen,  was  resigned  to  America. 

After  tliese  preparations,  on  the  ninth  day  of  March  17G4 
George  (Jrenville  made  his  appearance  in  the  house  of  com! 
moiis,  as  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  to  unfold  his  first  bud- 
get,   lie  did  it  with  art  and  ability.    He  boasted  that  tlie  reve- 
nue was  managed  witl,  more  frugality  than  in  the  preccdino- 
reign ;  he  explained  his  method  of  funding  the  debt.     The  de- 
mands from  Germany,  which   had  amounted  to  nearly  nine 
millions  of  pounds,  he  had  settled  for  about  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  pounds.     The  landgrave  of  llesse,  whose  demands  ex- 
ceeded  seventeen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  put  off  with  a 
payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.     The  taxes 
of  Great  Britain  exceeded,  by  three  millions  of  pounds,  what 
they  were  in  1754,  before  the  war;  yet  the  present  object  was 
only  to  make  the  colonies  maintain  their  own  army.    Till  the  Vast 
war,  t^hey  had  never  contributed  to  tho  support  of  an  ai-my  at 
all.     Besule  the  taxes  on  trade,  which  were  immediately  to  be 
enacted,  Grenville  gave  notice  in  the  house  that  it  M-as  his  in- 
tention, in  the  next  session,  to  bi-ing  in  a  bill  imposing  stamp 
duties  in  Amenca ;  and  the  reasons  for  giving  such  notice  were 
because  he  understood  some  people  entertained  doubts  of  the 
power  of  parliament  to  impose  internal  taxes  in  the  colonie<. 
and  because  he  was  not  so  wedded  to  a  stamp  act  as  to  be  unwill' 
mg  to  give  It  up  for  any  one  that  might  appear  more  eligible ; 
or.  If  the  colonies  themselves  thought  any  other  mode  would  be 
more  expedient,  he  should  have  no  objections  to  come  into  ^t  by 
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act  of  parliament.  The  opposition  were  called  upon,  if  tlicy 
thought  it  fitting,  to  deny  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  im- 
pose any  tax,  internal  or  external,  on  the  colonies  ;  and  upon  a 
solemn  question,  asked  in  a  full  house,  there  was  not  one  nega- 
tive. "  As  we  arc  stout,"  said  Beckford,  "  I  hope  wo  shall  be 
merciful."     No  one  else  made  a  reply. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  Jenkinson,  from  a  committee 
on  which  he  had  for  his  associates  Grenville  and  Lord  North, 
reported  a  hill  modifying  and  perpetuating  the  act  of  1733, 
with  some  changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  colonies ;  an  ex- 
tension of  the  navigation  acts,  making  England  the  storehouse 
of  Asiatic  as  well  as  of  European  supplies ;  a  diminution  of 
drawbacks  on  foreign  articles  exported  to  America  ;  imposts  in 
Ainerica,  especially  on  wines ;  a  revenue  duty  instead  of  a  pro- 
hibitory duty  on  foreign  molasses ;  an  increased  duty  on  sugar ; 
various  regulations  to  sustain  English  manufactures,  as  well  as 
to  enforce  more  diligently  the  acts  of  trade ;  a  prohibition  of 
all  trade  between  America  and  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

The  bill  was  rapidly  carried  through  its  several  stages,  was 
slightly  amended,  on  the  fourth  of  April  was  agreed  to  by  the 
lords,  and  on  the  next  day  was  approved  by  the  king.  "  These 
new  taxes,"  Avrotc  Whately,  the  joint  secretary  of  the  treasur)% 
"  will  certainly  not  be  suflicient  to  defray  that  share  of  the 
American  expense  which  America  ought  and  is  able  to  bear. 
Others  must  be  added."  The  act  had  for  the  first  time  the  title 
of  "  granting  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  for  the  first  time  it  was  asserted,  in  the  preamble,  that  it 
was  just  and  necessary  that  a  revenue  should  be  raised  there." 

When  the  agents  waited  upon  Grenville,  to  know  what  could 
be  done  to  avert  the  stamp  act,  he  answered :  "  I  have  proposed 
the  resolution  in  the  terms  that  parliament  has  adopted,  from  a 
real  regard  and  tenderness  for  the  subjects  in  the  colonies.  It 
is  highly  reasonable  they  should  contribute  something  toward 
the  charge  of  protecting  themselves,  and  in  aid  of  the  great 
expense  Great  Britain  put  herself  to  on  their  account.  No  tax 
appears  to  me  so  easy  and  equitable  as  a  stamp  duty ;  it  will 
fall  only  upon  property,  will  be  collected  by  the  fewest  officers, 
and  will  bo  equally  spread  over  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
What  ought  particularly  to  recommend  it  is  the  mode  of  cul- 
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lecting  it,  wliicli  does  not  require  extraordinary  powers  of  en- 
tering  houses,  or  extend  a  sort  of  influence  wliich  I  never 
wished  to  increase.     Tlie  colonists  now  have  it  in  t'  .ir  power 
by  agreeing  to  this  tax,  to  establish  a  precedent  for  their  being 
consulted  boforo  any  tax  is  imposed  on  them  by  parliament  • 
for  their  approbation  of  it  being  signified  to  parliament  next 
year,  when  the  tax  comes  to  be  imposed,  will  afford  a  forcible 
argument  for  the  like  proceeding  in  all  such  cases.     If  they 
think  any  other  mode  of  taxation  more  convenient  to  them, 
and  make   any  proposition  of  equal  efficacy  with  the  stamp 
duty,  I  will  give  it  all  due  consideration."    To  a  considerate 
and  most  respectable  merchant,  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  who  was  making  a  representation  against  proceeding 
with  the  stamp  act,  Grenville  answered:  "If  the  stamp  duty  is 
disHked,  I  am  willing  to  change  it  for  any  other  equally  pro- 
ductive.    If  you  object  to  the  Americans  being  taxed  by  par- 
hament,  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  the  discussion,  for  I  am 
determined  on  the  measure."   The  colonists  were  apprised  that 
not  a  single  member  of  either  house  doubted  the  right  of  par- 
liament to  impose  a  stamp  duty  or  any  other  tax  upon  them; 
and  the  king,  at  the  prorogation,  gave  to  what  he  called  "the 
wise  regulations"  of  Grenville  his  "hearty  approbation." 

It  was  said  that  "  the  great  minister,"  who  was  taking 
"  pains  to  understand  the  interests "  of  the  plantations,  and 
with  "  firmness  and  candor  "  entering  seriously  upon  regulatin^r 
their  affairs,  was  about  to  unite  them  indissolubly  with  the 
mother  country  by  one  comprehensive  commercial  system,  and 
by  "interweaving  their  administration  into  the  British  admin- 
istration." 
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how  amekica  eeceived  the  plan  of  a  stat^ip-tax. 
ville's  administration  continued. 


GEEN- 


Apeil-December  1704. 

No  sooner  was  parliament  np  than  Jenkinson  pressed  Gren- 
ville  to  forward  the  American  stamp  act  by  seeking  that  fur- 
ther information,  the  want  of  wliich  he  had  assigned  as  a  reason 
for  delay.  Meantime,  the  ofiicers  of  France,  as  they  made 
their  last  journey  through  Canada  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  on  every  side  received  the  expressions  of  pas- 
sionate attachment  from  the  many  tribes  of  red  men,  cast  a 
look  of  regret  upon  the  magniiicent  empire  which  they  were 
ceding.  But  Choiseul  saw  futurity  better.  In  April  1764, 
he  issued  the  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  island  of  New 
Orleans  and  all  Louisiana  to  Spain.  He  did  it  without  mental 
reserve,  foreseeing  that  the  whole  colonial  system  would  be 
changed.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  Pontlcroy,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  to  travel  through  America  in  the  guise  of  an 
Acadian  wanderer,  and  report  on  the  political  condition  of  its 
people.  While  England  was  taxing  America  by  act  of  par- 
liament, France  was  counting  its  steps  toward  independence. 

The  world  was  rising  up  against  superstition  and  authority 
over  mind ;  the  oppression  of  industry  was  passing  away,  not 
less  than  the  oppression  of  free  thought.  The  use  of  reason 
was  no  longer  held  to  be  presumption,  but  a  duty,  and  the  very 
end  of  creation.  "Everything  that  I  see/'  wrote  Voltaire, 
in  April  17G4,  "is  scattering  the  seeds  of  a  revolution,  which 
will  come  inevitably.  Light  has  so  spread  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor,  tliat  on  the  first  occasion  it  will  kindle  and  burst 
forth.    Happy  ai-e  the  young,  for  their  eyes  shall  see  it."    The 
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impulse  to  the  revolution  was  to  proceed  from  the  New  World. 
It  the  colonist  is  taxed  without  his  consent,"  said  the  press 
of  A  ew  \  ork,  "  he  ^vill,  perhaps,  seek  a  change."  "  The  ways 
of  Heaven  are  inscrutable,"  wrote  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of 
Virginia  pnvatelj  to  a  friend;  "this  step  of  the  nioJher 
country  though  mtended  to  secure  our  dependence,  may  pro- 
duce a  fatal  resentment  and  be  subversive  of  that  end  "    "If 

f^'  'tT  i'u";?*  ''"^  "'-*''"  ^"^^  ^^^^'  «f  Connecticut, 
fiom  England,  "they  may  bid  farewell  to  liberty,  bum  thei^ 
charters,  and  make  the  best  of  thraldom." 
-1    ^   Before  it  was  known  that  the  biU  had  passed,  the  alarm  was 
given  m  Boston,  at  its  town-meeting  in  May  1764,  by  Samuel 
Adams,  a  native  of  the  place,  a  provincial  statesman  of  a  clear 
and  logical  mind  which,  throughout  a  long  hfe,  imparted  consis- 
tency to  ms  pubhc  conduct.    His  will  resembled  well-tempered 
steel,  which  may  ply,  but  will  not  break.    Bred  as  a  Calvinist 
of  the  stmtest  sect,  his  riper  judgment  confirmed  him  in  his 
creed     On  church  government  he  adhered  to  the  Congrega- 
tional forms,  as  most  friendly  to  civil  and  religious  liberty 
wa^  a  member  of  the  church ;  and  the  aastere  purity  of  his  life 
witnessed  the  sincerity  of  his  profession.    Ev;ning  and  morn- 
ing his  house  was  a  house  of  prayer ;  and  no  one  more  revered 
the  Christian  sabbath.    He  was  a  tender  husband,  an  affec- 
tionate parent,   and  could  vividly  enjoy  conversation  with 
.riends;  but  the  walls  of  his  modest  mansion  never  witnessed 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  discipline  of  the  man  whose 
desire  for  his  birthplace  was  that  "Boston  might  become  a 
Christian  Sparta." 

For  his  political  creed,  he  held  the  opinions  of  the  fathers 
of  New  England,  that  the  colonies  and  England  had  a  com- 
mon king,  but  separate  and  independent  legislatures.  When 
m  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  British  parliament  overruling 
the  laws  of  th.  colony,  his  father's  estate  had  been  talcen! 
lie  defended  the  supremacy  of  colonial  laws  within  colonial 
hmits.  and  by  success  gratified  alike  his  filial  piety  and  his  love 
of  country. 

He  was  at  this  time  near  two-and-forty  years  of  age :  poor 

and  so  contented  with  poverty  that  men  censured  him  a^ 

wanting  wisdom  to  estimate  ri-hes  at  their  just  value  »    But 
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he  was  fmgal  and  temperate ;  and  his  prudent  and  industrious 
wife  was  endowed  with  the  best  faculties  of  a  New  England 
woman,  so  that  the  small  resources,  which  men  of  the  least 
opulent  class  would  have  deemed  an  imperfect  support,  satis- 
fied his  wants.  Yet  such  was  the  union  of  dignity  Avith  econ- 
omy that  whoever  visited  him  saw  aroun'"'  him  every  circum- 
stance of  propriety.  Above  all,  he  combmed  with  poverty  a 
stem  and  incorruptible  integrity. 

Already  famed  as  a  political  writer,  employing  wit  and  sar- 
casm as  well  as  energy  of  language  and  earnestness,  no  one  had 
equal  influence  over  the  popular  mind.  The  blandishments  of 
flattery  could  not  lull  his  vigilance,  nor  sophistry  deceive  his 
penetration,  nor  difficulties  discourage  his  decision,  nor  danger 
appall  his  fortitude.  He  had  an  affable  and  pei^uasive  address, 
which  could  reconcile  conflicting  elements  and  promote  har- 
mony in  action.  He  never,  from  jealousy,  checked  the  ad- 
vancement of  others;  and  in  accoraphshing  great  deeds  he 
took  to  himself  no  praise.  Seeking  fame  as  little  as  fortune, 
and  office  less  than  either,  he  aimed  steadily  at  the  good  of  his 
country  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Trials  only  nerved 
him  for  severer  struggles ;  his  sublime  hope  was  as  unfaltering 
as  if  it  sprung  from  insight  into  the  divine  decrees.  For  hun- 
self  and  for  others,  he  held  that  all  sorrows  and  losses  were  to 
be  encountered,  rather  than  that  liberty  should  perish.  Such 
was  his  devotion,  such  his  inflexibility  and  courage,  he  may  be 
called  the  last  of  the  Puritans,  destined  to  win  for  his  country 
"  the  victory  of  endurance  born." 

On  his  motion  and  in  his  words,  Boston,  while  it  still  set 
forth  its  acknowledged  dependence  upon  Great  Britain,  and 
the  ready  submission  of  its  merchants  to  all  just  and  necessary 
regulations  of  trade,  asserted  its  rights  and  privileges.  "  There 
is  no  room  for  delay,"  said  the  town  to  its  representatives. 
"  Those  unexpected  proceedings  may  be  preparatory  to  more 
extensive  taxation ;  for,  if  our  trade  may  be  taxed,  why  not  our 
lands  and  everything  we  possess  ?  If  taxes  are  laid  upon  us  in 
any  shape,  without  our  having  a  legal  representation  where 
they  are  laid,  are  we  not  reduced  from  the  character  of  free 
subjects  to  the  miserable  state  of  tributary  slaves  ?  This  an- 
nihilates om*  charter  right  to  govern  and  tax  ourselves.     We 
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Claim  British  rights,  not  by  charter  only ;  we  are  bom  to  them 
Use  your  endeavors  that  the  weight  of  the  other  North  Ameri^ 
can  colonies  may  be  added  to  that  of  this  province,  that  by 
umted  application  all  may  happily  obtain  redress." 

At  Kew  York  when  the  English  packet  arrived  tardily  in 
June  all  expressecl  their  resentment  in  the  strongest  manner. 
I  wiH  wear  nothing  but  homespun,"  exclaimed  one  citizen; 
I  will  drmk  no  wme,"  said  another,  angry  that  wine  must 
pay  a  new  duty ;  "  I  propose,"  cried  a  third,  "  that  we  dress  in 
sheepskins  with  the  wool  on."     -It  appears  plainly,"  said  the 
gentle  Robert  R.  Livingston,  "that  these  duties  are  only  the 
beginning  of  evik     The  stamp  duty,  they  tell  us,  is  deferred, 
till  they  see  whether  the  colonies  will  take  the  yoke  upon  them- 
selves, and  offer  something  else  a.  certain.     Thev  tallc,  too,  of 
a  land-tax,  and  to  us  the  ministry  appears  to  hav^e  run  mad;" 
^^  ^^f/\"^/f  ™^  *«  resistance,  «  We  in  New  York,"  he 
added,  "shall  do  as  well  a^  our  neighbors;  the  God  of  heaven 
whom  we  serve,  will  sanctify  all  things  to  those  who  love  him 
and  strive  to  serve  him." 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  then  in  session.    The 
Boston  instructions,  drawn  by  Samuel  Adams,  formed   the 
comer-stone  of  its  policy.     In  pursuance  of  them,  James  Otis 
prepared  "a  state"  of  the  case  for  the  instruction  of  the  coll 
mal  agent  m  London     By  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
t  e  voice  of  universal  reason  and  of  God,  by  statute  law  and 
thecommon  law  this  memorial  claimed  for  the  colonists  the 
absolute  rights  of  Englishmen:  personal  security  and  liberty  ; 
the  rights  of  property ;  the  power  of  local  legislation,  subject 
only  to  the  king's  negative,  as  in  Ireland;  and  the  sole  power 

toT^K  T^"T  "^^''  authority  of  the  parliament  of 
Great  Lritain,"  such  were  the  words  of  this  paper,  "  is  cir- 
cumspribed  by  bounds,  wu.cn,  if  exceeded,  their  act^  become 
mere  power  without  right,  and  consequently  void."  "  Acts  of 
parhament  against  natural  equity  or  against  the  fundamental 
pnnciples  of  the  British  institutions  are  void."  "The  wild 
wastes  of  America  have  been  tumed  into  pleasant  habitations ; 
little  villages  in  Great  Britain  into  manufacturing  to™  and 
opulent  cities ;  and  London  itself  bids  fair  to  become  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  worid.    These  are  the  fmite  of  commerce  and 
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liberty.    The  British  empire,  to  be  perpetuated,  must  be  built 
on  the  principles  of  justice." 

Tlie  assembly  repudiated  the  concessions  of  their  agent. 
Their  silence  had  rather  been  tlie  silence  of  "  despair."    They 
protested  aganst  "the  burdensome  scheme  of  obliging  the 
^  lonies  to  maintain  a  standing  army,"  as  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  and  against  reason.      They  rehearsed  their  ser- 
vices  during  the  last  war.     Still  incredulous,  they  demand: 
"  Can  it  be  possible  that  duties  and  taxes  shall  be  assessed 
without  the  voice  or  consent  of  an  American  pariiament  ?    If 
we  are  not  represented,  we  are  slaves."    « Ireland,"  they  cried, 
connecting  the  questions  of  American  and  Irish  liberty,  "  was 
a  conquered  country,  yet  no  duties  have  been  levied  by  the 
British  parliament  on  Ireland."     "Prohibitions  of  trade  are 
neither  equitable  nor  just ;  but  the  power  of  taxing  is  the 
grand  barrier  of  British  liberty.     If  thi?  's  once  broken  down, 
all^  is  lost."     "  In  a  word,"  say  they,  lypresenting  truly  the 
point  of  resistance  at  which  America  was  that  year  ready  to 
halt,  "a  people  may  be  free,  and  tolerably  happy,  without  a 
particular  branch  of  trrde;  but,  without  the  privilege  of  as- 
sessing their  own  taxes,  they  can  be  neither." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  Otis,  Gushing,  Thacher, 
Gray,  and  Sheafe,  as  the  committee  for  corresponding  with 
the  other  colonies,  bent  a  circular  letter  to  them  all,  exposing 
the  danger  that  menaced  their  '^most  essential  rights,"  and 
desiring  "  their  united  assistance." 

On  the  other  hand,  Bernard  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  in 
England  by  sending  to  his  superiors  a  scheme  of  American 
polity  wliich  he  had  employed  years  in  maturing.  He  urged 
on  the  cabinet  that  a  general  reformation  of  the  American 
governments  was  not  only  desirable,  but  necessarj^ ;  that  the 
colonies  enjoyed  their  separate  legislatures  not  as  'a  right,  but 
as  a  contingent  privilege  ;  that  pariiament  could  modify  their 
governments  as  it  should  see  fit ;  that  its  power  to  impose  port 
duties,  and  levy  internal  taxes  in  the  colonies,  was  not  to  be 
disputed ;  and,  if  requisitions  were  neglected,  the  power  ought 
to^  be  exorcised ;  that  there  should  be  for  the  colonies  a  cer- 
tain, sufficient,  and  independent  civil  list ;  that  there  should 
lie  an  American  nobility  for  life,  to  mediate  between  the  king 
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and  the  people ;  that  the  American  charter  were  suited  only 
to  the  infancy  of  states,  and  should  be  abolished,  and  one 
form  of  goverimient  established  for  all  America  by  parha- 
ment.  Of  the  paper  containing  this  advice,  Bernard  sent 
copies  to  the  ministry,  carefully  concealing  from  America  his 
treacherous  solicitations. 

Suspecting  the  designs  of  Bernard,  Otis,  in  July,  spoke 
thus  through  the  press.  "The  British  constitution  comes 
nearest  the  idea  of  perfection  of  any  that  has  been  reduced 
to  practice.  Let  parhament  lay  what  burdens  they  please  on 
us  It  IS  our  duty  to  submit  and  patiently  bear  them  till  they 
wil  be  pleased  to  relieve  us.  If  anything  fall  from  my  pen 
that  bears  the  least  aspect  but  that  of  obedience,  duty,  and  loy- 
alty to  the  king  and  parliament,  the  candid  will  impute  it  to 
the  agony  of  my  heart. 

"Government  is  founded  not  on  force,  as  was  the  theory 
of  Ilobbes  ;  nor  on  compact,  as  was  the  theory  of  Locke  and 
of  tlie  revolution  of  1688;  nor  on  property,  as  wa.  asserted 
by  Harrington.     It  springs  from  the  necessities  of  our  nature 
and  has  an  everlasting  foundation  in  the  unchangeable  wiU  of 
God.    Man  came  Into  the  world  and  into  society  at  the  same 
mstant.     There  must  exist  in  every  earthly  society  a  supreme 
eovereign,  from  whose  final  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal 
but  directly  to  heaven.     This  supreme  power  is  originally  and 
nltimately  in  the  people;  and  the  people  never  did  in  fret 
freely,  nor  can  rightfully,  make  an  unlimited  renunciatioi    >f 
this  aivine  right.     Kingcraft  and  priestcraft  are  a  trick  to  gull 
the  vulgar.     The  happiness  of  mankind  demands  that  this 
grand  and  ancient  alliance  should  be  broken  off  forever. 

"  The  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Monarch  of  the  universe 
hafi,  by  the  grand  charter  given  to  the  human  race,  placed  the 
end  of  government  in  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  form  of 
government  is  left  to  the  individuals  of  each  society ;  its  whole 
superstructure  and  administration  should  be  conformed  to  the 
law  of  universal  reason.  There  can  be  no  prescription  old 
enough  to  supersede  the  law  of  nature  and  the  grant  of  God 
Ahnighty,  who  has  given  all  men  a  right  to  be  free.  If  every 
prince  since  Nimrod  had  been  a  tyrant,  it  would  not  prove  a 
nght  to  tyrannize.     The  administrator  of  legislative  and  ex- 
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ecutive  authority,  when  they  verge  toward  tyranny,  are  to  be 
resisted  ;  if  they  prove  incorrigible,  are  to  be  deposed. 

"  The  first  principle  and  great  end  of  government  being 
to  provide  for  the  best  good  of  all  the  people,  this  can  be 
done  only  by  a  supreme  legislative  and  executive  ultimately 
in  the  people,  or  whole  community,  where  God  has  placed  it ; 
but  the  difficulties  attending  a  universal  congress  gave  rise  to 
a  right  of  representation.  Such  a  transfer  of  the  power  of  the 
whole  to  a  few  was  necessary ;  but  to  bring  the  powers  of  all 
into  the  hands  of  one  or  bome  few,  and  to  make  them  heredi- 
taiy,  is  the  interested  work  of  the  weak  and  the  wicked. 
Nothing  but  life  and  liberty  are  actually  hereditable.  The 
grand  political  problem  is  to  invent  the  best  combination  of 
the  powers  of  legislation  and  execution :  they  must  exist  in 
the  state,  just  as  in  the  revolution  of  the  planets ;  one  power 
would  fix  them  to  a  centre,  and  another  carry  them  off  indefi- 
nitely ;  but  the  first  and  simple  principle  is  equality  and  the 

POWER  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

"The  best  writers  on  public  law  contain  nothing  that  is 
satisfactory  on  the  natural  rights  of  colonies.  Even  Grotius 
and  Puffendorf  establish  the  matter  of  right  on  the  matter  of 
fact.  Their  researches  are  often  but  the  history  of  ancient 
abuses ;  and  the  American  admiralty  courts  learn  of  them  to 
determine  controversies  by  the  rules  of  civil  and  feudal  law. 
To  be  too  fond  of  studying  them  is  a  ridiculous  infatuation. 
The  British  colonists  do  not  hold  their  liberties  or  their  lands 
by  so  slippery  a  tenure  as  the  will  of  the  prince.  Colonists 
are  men,  the  common  children  of  the  same  Creator  with  their 
brethren  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  colonists  are  men  :  the  colonists  ore  therefore  free 
bom  ;  for,  by  the  law  of  nature,  all  men  are  free  bom,  white 
or  black.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  for  enslaving  those  of 
any  color.  Is  it  right  to  enslave  a  man  because  his  color  is 
black,  or  his  hair  short  and  curled  like  wool,  instead  of  Chris- 
tian hair  ?  Can  any  logical  inference  in  favor  of  slavery  be 
drawn  from  a  flat  nose  or  a  long  or  a  short  face?  The  riches 
of  the  West  Indies,  or  the  luxury  of  the  metropolis  should 
not  have  weight  to  break  the  balance  of  truth  and  justice. 
Liberty  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  cannot  bo  annihilated. 

Toil,  ill.^— 6 
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"  Nor  do  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  the  E.  itish  colo- 
nists rest  on  a  charter  from  the  crown.  Old  Magna  Charta 
was  not  the  beginning  of  all  things,  nor  did  it  rise  on  the 
borders  of  cliaos  out  of  the  unformed  mass.  A  time  may 
come  when  parliament  shall  declare  every  American  charter 
void ;  but  tho  natural,  inherent,  and  inseparable  rights  of  the 
colonists,  as  men  and  as  citizens,  can  never  be  abohshed. 

"  There  is  no  foundation  for  distinction  between  external 
and  internal  taxes  ;  if  parliament  may  tax  our  trade,  they  may 
lay  stamps,  land-taxes,  tithes,  and  so  indefinitely ;  there  are  no 
bounds.  But  such  an  imposition  of  taxes  in  the  colonies, 
whether  on  trade  or  on  land,  on  houses  or  ships,  on  real  or  per- 
sonal, fixed  or  floating  property,  is  absolutely  irreconcilable 
with  the  rights  of  the  colonists  as  British  subjects  and  as  men. 
Acts  of  parliament  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
British  constitution  are  void. 

"  Yet  the  colonists  know  the  blood  and  treasure  indepen- 
dence would  cost.  They  will  never  think  of  it  till  driven  to 
it  as  tho  last  fatal  resort  against  ministerial  oppression,  which 
will  make  the  wisest  mad  and  the  weakest  strong.  The  world 
is  at  the  eve  of  the  highest  scene  of  earthly  power  and  gran- 
deur that  has  ever  yet  been  displayed  to  the  view  of  mankind. 
Who  will  win  the  prize  is  with  God.  But  human  nature  must 
and  will  be  rescued  from  the  general  slavery  that  has  so  long 
triumphed  over  the  species." 

Keasoning  for  his  country  and  for  the  race,  Otis  brought 
into  the  conscious  intelligence  of  the  people  the  elemental 
principles  of  free  government  and  human  rights. 

This  book  was  reprinted  in  England.  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
read  it,  rebuked  those  who  spoke  of  it  with  contempt.  But 
they  rejoined  :  "  The  man  is  mad."  "  "VVliat  then  ?  '  answered 
Mansfield,  in  parliament.  "  One  madman  often  makes  many. 
Massaniello  was  mad  :  nobody  doubted  it ;  yet,  for  all  that,  he 
overturned  the  government  of  Naples." 

But  Otis  was  a  prophet,  not  the  leader  of  a  party  ;  full  of 
sagacity  in  his  inspirations,  unsteady  in  conduct.  His  colleague, 
Oxenbridge  Thacher,  was  less  enthusiastic  and  more  consistent. 
Connection  with  Great  Britain  was  to  him  no  blessing,  if 
Great  Britain  would  impose  burdens  unconstitutionally.  ^  He 
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Vindicated  the  right  of  resisting  arbiti-aiy  taxation  by  the  fre- 
quent  example  of  the  British  parHament ;  and  he  dwelt  on 
the  danger  to  the  inhabitants  of  England  if  the  ministers 
could  disfranchise  a  milUon  and  a  half  of  subjects  in  America. 
"  Here,"  said  Mayliew,  as  he  lamented  the  cold  adhesion  of 
the  timid  good,  and  for  himself  trod  the  thorny  path  of  re- 
Bistance  to  the  grandeurs  of  the  world,  « there  are  many  who 
'  see  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursue.'     But  it  is  my  fixed 
resolution,  notwithstanding  many  discouragements,  in  my  lit- 
tie  sphere  to  do  all  I  can,  that  neither  the  republic  nor  the 
churches  of  Is'ew  England  may  sustain  any  injury."     Men  be- 
gan to  enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  use  a  single  article  of 
Bntish  manufacture,  not  even  to  wear  black  clothes  for  mourn- 
ing.     To  encourage  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool, 
nearly  all  Boston  signed  a  covenant  to  eat  no  lamb. 

While  the  people  heartened  one  another  in  the  con^ction 
that  taxation  by  parliament  was  tyranny,  Hutchinson  addressed 
the  secretary  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  saying ;  «  The 
colonists  claim  a  power  of  making  laws,  and  a  privilege  of  ex- 
emption from  taxes,  unless  voted  by  their  own  representatives. 
In  Eome,  not  only  the  colonies  when  first  planted,  but  the 
provinces  when  changed  into  colonies,  were  freed  from  taxes 
for  the  Roman  exchequer  of  every  sort.    In  modem  Europe, 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  only  are  free,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
British  colonies  only  feel  the  loss  of  freedom ;  and  they  feel 
it  more  sensibly,  because  they  thought  it  doubly  secured  as 
their  natural  right  and  their  possession  by  virtue  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements.     Nor  are  the  privileges  of  the  people 
less  affected  by  duties  laid  for  the  sake  of  the  money  arising 
from  them  than  by  an  internal  tax. 

"  The  colonies  have  an  interest  distinct  from  the  interest  of 
the  nation  ;^  and  shall  the  parliament  be  at  once  party  and 
judge  ?  Is  it  not  a  continual  question,  "What  can  be  done  to 
make  the  colonies  further  beneficial  to  the  nation  ?  And  no- 
body adds,  consistently  with  their  rights.  You  consider  us  as 
your  property,  to  improve  in  the  best  way  you  can  for  your 
advantage. 

"  None  of  the  colonies,  except  Georgia  and  Halifax,  occa- 
6ioncd  any  charge  to  the  crown  or  kingdom  in  the  settlement 
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of  them.  Tlie  people  of  New  England  fled  for  the  6ake  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  multitudes  flocked  to  America  with 
this  dependence,  that  their  liberties  should  be  safe.  They  and 
their  posterity  have  enjoyed  them  to  their  content,  and  there- 
fore have  endured  with  greater  cheerfulness  all  the  hardships 
of  settling  new  countries.  No  ill  use  his  been  made  of  these 
privileges ;  but  the  dominion  and  wealtli  of  Great  Britain  have 
received  amazing  addition.  Surely  the  services  we  have  ren- 
dered the  nation  have  not  subjected  us  to  any  forfeitures. 

"  I  know  it  is  said  the  colonies  should  contribute  to  their 
own  defence  and  protection.  But,  during  the  last  war,  they 
annually  contributed  so  largely  that  the  pariiament  was  con- 
vinced the  burden  would  be  insupportable,  and  from  year  to 
year  made  them  compensation  ;  in  several  of  the  colonies,  for 
several  years  together,  more  men  were  raised,  in  proportion, 
than  by  the  nation.  In  the  trading  towns,  one  fourth  part  of 
the  profit  of  trade,  besides  imposts  and  excise,  was  annually 
paid  to  the  support  of  the  war  and  public  charges ;  in  the 
country  towns,  a  farm  which  would  hardly  rent  for  twenty 
pounds  a  year  paid  ten  pounds  in  taxes.  If  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  had  paid  in  the  same  proportion,  there  would  have 
been  no  great  increase  of  the  national  debt. 

"  Nor  is  there  occasion  for  any  national  expense  in  Amer- 
ica. For  one  hundred  years  together,  the  New  England  colo- 
nies received  no  aid  in  their  wars  with  the  Indians  when  the 
Indians  were  assisted  by  the  French.  Those  governments  now 
molested  are  as  able  to  defend  their  respective  frontiei-s,  and 
had  rather  do  the  whole  of  it  by  a  tax  of  their  own  raising, 
than  pay  their  propcfrtion  in  any  other  way. 

"  Moreover,  it  must  be  prejudicial  to  the  national  interest 
to  impose  parliamentary  taxes.  The  advantages  promised  by 
an  increase  of  the  revenue  are  all  delusive.  You  will  lose  more 
than  you  gain.  Britain  already  reaps  the  profit  of  all  their 
trade,  and  of  the  increase  of  their  substance.  By  cherishing 
their  present  turn  of  mind,  you  will  serve  your  interest  move 
than  by  your  present  schemes." 

The  argument  of  Hutchinson,  Conway  read  at  the  time,  and 
pronounced  it  "very  sensible  and  unanswerable  against  pass- 
ing the  stamp  act;"  but  the  pusillanimous  man  entreated  his 
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correspondent  to  conceal  his  confession  from  those  whom  it 
would  displease.  To  his  friends  in  America  ho  used  to  say 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  distinction  between  the  du- 
ti-i  on  trade  and  internal  taxes;  that,  if  the  parliament  in- 
tended to  go  on,  there  would  be  a  necessity  to  dispute  the  dis- 
tinction; "for,"  said  he,  "they  may  find  duties  on  trade 
enough  to  drain  us  thoroughly."  And  to  members  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  from  whom  he  had  ends  to  gain, 
he  denied  utterly  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  America. 

The  appeals  of  the  colonies  were  made  in  the  spirit  of  loy- 
alty. The  wilderness  was  still  ringing  with  the  war-whoop  of 
the  savage,  the  frontiers  were  red  with  blood,  while  the  colo- 
nies, at  the  solicitations  of  Amherst  and  of  Gage,  his  succes- 
sor, were  lavishing  their  treasure  to  secure  the  West  to  Great 
Britain.  In  July,  eleven  hundred  men,  composed  chiefly  of 
provincial  battalions  from  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Con- 
necticut, that  of  Connecticut  led  by  Colonel  Israel  Putnam, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Bradstreet,  reached  Niagara! 
There,  in  August,  the  Seuecas,  to  save  their  settlements 
from  imminent  destruction,  brought  in  prisoners,  and  ratified  a 
peace.  Half  way  from  Buffalo  to  Erie,  Bradstreet,  conforming 
to  his  orders  from  Gage,  settled  a  treaty  with  deputations  from 
the  nations  dwelling  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio. 

At  Detroit,  in  September,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Ilurons. 
On  the  seventh,  the  Ottawa8  and  Ojibwas,  seating  themselves 
on  the  ground  for  a  congress,  cashiered  all  their  old  chiefs,  and 
the  young  warriors  shook  hands  with  the  English  as  with 
brothers.  The  Miamis  asked  for  peace  in  the  names  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  these,  the  Pottawatomies,  the  Sacs, 
and  the  Missisagas,  attached  their  seals  to  a  treaty  in  which 
Pontiac,  though  absent,  was  included.  By  its  conditions  the 
Indian  country  was  made  a  part  of  the  royal  dominions ;  its 
tribes  were  bound  to  render  aid  to  the  English  troops,  and  in 
return  were  promised  protection.  Indian  murderers  and  plun- 
derers, as  well  as  British  deserters,  were  to  be  dehvered  up ;  all 
captives  to  be  restored.  English  families  were  assured  of  a 
welcome.    A  detachment  took  possession  of  Mackinaw. 

In  the  same  month,  in  pursuance  of  the  new  methods  of 
government,  "an  impost  of  four  and  a  haK  per  cent  in  specie, 
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on  produce  shipped  from  Grenada,"  began  to  bo  levied,  "by 
virtue  of  the  prerogative  royal ; "  and  this  order  was  justified 
on  the  ground  that  Grenada  was  a  conquered  island,  in  which 
customs  had  been  collected  by  the  most  Christian  kin"-. 

In  Canada  arbitrary  taxation  was  the  only  French  usa^^o 
which  was  retained.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  seventeenth  of  Sep- 
tember, all  the  laws,  customs,  and  forms  of  judicature  of  a  popu- 
lous and  long-established  colony  were  in  one  hour  overturned ; 
and  English  laws,  even  the  penal  statutes  against  Catholics,  all 
unknown  to  the  Canadians,  and  unpublished,  were  introduced 
in  their  stead.  "  A  general  presentment,"  said  Thurlow,  "  was 
lodged  against  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  as  papists." 

The  improper  choice  and  the  number  of  the  civil  officers 
sent  over  from  England  increased  the  disquietude  of  the  col- 
ony.  The  ignorant,  the  greedy,  and  the  factious  were  appointed 
to  offices  which  required  integrity,  knowledge,  and  abilities. 
The  judge  pitched  upon  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  seventy 
thousand  foreigners  to  the  laws  and  goveniment  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  taken  from  a  jail,  and  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  civil  law  and  the  language  of  the  people.     The  attorney- 
general,  with  regard  to  the  language,  was  not  better  qualified. 
Other  principal  offices  were  given  by  patent  to  men  of  interest 
in  England,  who  let  them   out  to  the  best  bidders,  none  of 
whom  understood  the  language  of  the  natives,  but  all,  in  their 
turn,  hired  such  servants  as  would  work  at  the  cheapest  rate, 
without  much  inquiry  how  the  work  was  done.     As  no  salary 
was  annexed  to  these  patent  places,  the  value  of  them  depended 
upon  the  fees,  which  the  governor  was  ordered  to  establish 
equal  to  the  fees  in  the  richest-  ancient  colonies ;  nor  could  he 
restrain  the  officera  who  lived  by  fees  from  running  them  up 
to  extortion.    When  he  checked  them  in  their  profits,  he  waa 
regarded  as  their  enemy,  nor  was  there  any  chance  for  hai-mony 
in  the  goveniment,  unless  all  should  become  equally  corrupt. 

The  supreme  court  of  judicature  took  to  itself  all  causes, 
civil  and  criminal.  The  chicanery  and  expensiveness  of  West- 
minster Hall  were  introduced  into  the  impoverished  province ; 
and  English  justice  and  English  offices  seemed  to  the  poor 
Canadians  an  ingenious  device  to  drain  them  of  the  little  sub- 
stance which  was  still  left  to  them.    In  the  one  hundred  and 
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ten  rural  parishes  there  were  but  nineteen  Protestant  families. 
The  rest  of  the  Trotestants  were  a  few  half-pay  officers,  dis- 
banded soldiers,  traders,  mechanics,  and  publicans,  who  resided 
in  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  most  of  them  followers  of  the  army, 
of  low  education ;  all,  with  their  fortunes  to  mal  e,  and  little 
solicitous  about  the  means.  "  I  report  them,"  wrote  Murray, 
"  to  be,  in  general,  the  most  immoral  collection  of  men  I  ever 
knew."  Yet  out  of  tliese,  and  these  alone,  though  they  were 
but  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  magistrates  wer3 
to  bo  made  and  juries  composed ;  for  all  Catholics  were  iis- 
franchised.  The  meek  and  unresisting  province  was  given 
over  submissively  to  hopeless  oppression.  The  history  of  the 
world  funiishes  no  instance  of  so  rash  injustice. 

In  September,  letters  were  rcccivr^d  in  New  York,  announc- 
ing a  similar  most  cruel  and  unjust  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
in  the  region  which  now  forms  the  state  of  Vermont.  The 
king  in  council,  misled  by  the  entreaties  of  some  of  the  cro\vn 
ofticei-s  of  New  York  who  were  greedy  of  the  wealth  to  be 
gained  through  the  land  grants  of  a  province,  had,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Halifax,  dismembered  New  Hampshire,  and  annexed 
to  New  York  the  country  north  of  Massachusetts  and  west  of 
Connecticut  river.  The  decision  was  declaratory  of  the  boun- 
dary ;  and  it  was  therefore  held  by  the  royalists  that  the  grants 
made  under  the  sanction  of  the  royal  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire  were  annulled.  Many  of  the  lands  for  which  the  king 
had  received  the  price,  and  which  were  already  occupied  and 
cultivated,  were  granted  in  the  king's  name  anew,  and  the  for- 
mer purchasers  were  compelled  to  redeem  them,  or  take  the 
risk  of  eviction. 

After  the  return  of  Bradstreet  from  lake  Erie  and  Detroit, 
it  was  desirable  to  show  a  strong  force  in  the  midst  of  the  red 
men  on  the  Ohio.  The  regular  army  could  furnish  scarcely  five 
hundred  men,  most  of  them  Highlanders.  Pennsylvania,  at 
her  own  charge,  added  a  thousand,  and  Virginia  contributed  a 
corps  of  volunteers.  These  in  October  took  up  the  march, 
under  Bouquet,  for  the  heart  of  Ohio.  Virginia  volunteers 
formed  the  advance-guard,  the  axe-men  followed  to  ckir  three 
paths.  On  each  flank,  the  soldiers  marched  in  single  file  ;  in 
the  centre,  two  deep,  followed  by  the  convoy  of  well-laden 
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pack-horses  and  droves  of  sheep  and  oxen ;  a  party  of  light 
horsemen  came  next ;  Virginia  vohmteers  brought  up  the  rear. 
Many  who  had  lost  children  or  friends  went  with  the  army 
to  search  for  them  in  the  wilderness. 

A  little  belov7  the  moutli  of  Sandy  Creek,  chiefs  and  war- 
riors of  tlie  Senecas,  the  Delawares,  and  the  Shawnees  lighted 
the  council-fire,  smoked  the  calumet,  and  entreated  peace.  At 
the  close  of  the  speech,  the  Delaware  chiefs  delivered  up  eigh- 
teen white  prisoners,  and  eighty-three  small  sticks  as  pledges 
for  the  return  of  so  many  more.  To  insure  the  performance 
of  their  promises,  Bouquet  marched  farther  into  their  country  • 
and,  at  the  junction  of  the  White  Woman  and  the  Tuscarawas' 
m  the  centre  of  t^e  Indian  vihages,  he  made  an  encampment 
that  had  the  apj-      >,nce  of  an  English  town. 

There  the  SI,  .vvnees,  the  most  violent  and  warlike  of  all 
the  tribes,  accepting  the  terms  of  peace  with  dejected  sullen- 
ness,  promised  by  their  orator,  Red  Hawk,  to  collect  all  captives 
from  the  lower  towns,  and  restore  them  in  the  spring;  and 
there  the  nearer  villages  delivered  up  their  white  prisoners. 
Mothers  recognised  their  children;  sisters  and  brothers,  scarce- 
ly  able  to  recover  the  accent  of  theh-  native  tongue,  learned  to 
know  that  they  had  the  same  parents.    Whom  the  Indians 
spared  they  loved.     They  had  not  taken  the  little  ones  and  the 
captives  mto  their  wigwams  without  receiving  them  into  their 
hearts,  and  adopting  them  into  their  tribes  and  families.    At 
parting  with  them,  the  red  men  shjd  torrents  of  tears,  and  en- 
treated the  white  men  to  show  kindness  to  those  whom  they 
restored.     From  day  to  day  they  visited  them  in  the  camp; 
they  gave  them  corn  and  skins.     As  the  English  returned  to 
Pittsburg,  they  followed  to  hunt  for  them  and  bring  them  pro- 
visions.    A  young  Mingo  would  not  be  torn  from  a  young 
woman  of  Virginia,  whom  he  had  taken  as  his  wife.     Some  of 
the  children  had  learned  to  love  their  savage  friends,  and  wept 
at  leaving  them.     Some  of  the  captives  could  not  be  brought 
away  but  in  bonds.     Some,  who  were  not  permitted  to  remain, 
clung  to  their  dusky  lovers  at  parting;  others  invented  means 
to  escape  to  tlie  wigwams  of  their  chosen  warriors. 

With  the  wilderness  pacified,  with  the  French  removed,  an 
unbounded  career  of  happiness  and  tranquillity  seemed  opening 
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upon  the  British  empire.  Never  was  there  a  moment  when 
the  affections  of  the  colonists  struggled  more  strongly  toward 
England,  or  when  she  could  more  easily  have  secured  to  her- 
self all  the  benefits  of  their  trade,  as  well  as  their  good-will ; 
but  the  new  regulations,  and  the  announcement  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  British  parliament  to  impose  further  taxes  on 
America,  drove  thum  toward  independence. 

At'  that  moment  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  nowhere  so 
strong  as  in  New  York.  Its  assembly,  in  September,  in  their 
address  to  the  governor,  claimed  for  their  constituents  « that 
great  badge  of  English  Hberty,  the  bcirg  taxed  only  with  their 
own  consent."  This  "exclusive  right,"  of  which  the  loss 
would  bring  "basest  vassalage,"  they,  in  October,  represented 
to  the  king  as  a  right  which  "  had  received  the  royal  sanction ; " 
and  they  enumerated,  as  their  grievances,  "mvoluntaijjaxes," 
the  "acts  of  trade,"  the  substitution  of  a  judge  inTvice- 
aiimira%  court  for  the  triaF  by  jury,  the  restraint  on  the  use 
®1J¥  credit  of  the  colony  by  act  of  parliament.  These 
^complaints  they  repeated  in  a  manifesto  to  the  house  of  lords, 
to  whom  they  further  "  showed "  that  "  the  supreme  power 
lodged  in  a  single  person"  is  less  fearful  than  a  constitution 
in  which  one  part  of  the  community  holds  the  right  forever 
to  tax  and  legislate  for  the  other.  If  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  gives  to  parliament  that  right,  then,  they  say, 
"  *t  is  the  most  unequal  constitution  that  ever  existed;  and  no 
human  foresight  or  contrivance  can  prevent  its  final  consum- 
mation in  the  most  intolerablj  oppression." 

In  a  petition  and  representation  to  the  house  of  commons, 
they  pleaded  that  they  had  never  refused,  and  promised  that 
they  never  would  refuse,  to  hearken  to  a  just  requisition  from 
the^  crown.  They  appealed  to  their  records,  as  evidence  of 
their  untainted  loyalty  and  their  exercise  of  their  political 
privileges  without  abuse.  "  An  exemption  from  the  burden 
of  ungranted  and  involutary  taxes  must  be  the  grand  principle 
of  every  free  state.  Without  such  a  right  vested  in  themselves, 
exclusive  of  all  others,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  no  happiness,  no 
security,  nor  even  the  idea  of  property.  Life  itself  would  be- 
come intolerable.  We  proceed  with  propriety  and  boldness 
to  inform  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  who,  to  their  infinite 
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honor,  in  all  ages  asserted  tlio  liberties  of  mankind,  that  the 
people  of  this  colony  nobly  disdain  the  thought  of  claiming  that 
exemption  as  a  privilege.     They  challenge  it,  and  glory  in  it  as 
their  rlglit.     The  thonght  of  independency  upon  the  supreme 
power  of  the  parliament  we  reject  with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 
The  authonty  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  model  the 
trade  of  the  whole  empire,  so  as  to  subserve  the  interest  of  her 
own,  we  arc  ready  to  recognise  in  the  most  extensive  and  posi- 
tive terms ;  but  the  freedom  to  drive  all  kinds  of  traffic,  in 
subordination  to  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  British  trade, 
and  an  exemption  from  all  duties  in  such  a  course  of  commerce' 
is  Immbly  claimed  by  the  colonies  as  the  most  essential  of  all  the 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  colonists,  and  connected  in 
the  common  bond  of  liberty  with  the  free  sons  of  Great  Britain. 
For,  since  all  impositions,  whether  they  be  internal  taxes,  or 
duties  paid  for  what  we  consume,  equally  diminish  the  estates 
upon  which  they  are  charged,  what  avails  it  to  any  people  by 
which  of  them  they  are  impoverished  ? "   And  they  deprecated 
the  loss  of  their  rights  as  hkcly  "to  shake  the  power  of  Great 
Britain." 

Connecticut,  in  its  October  session,  in  a  methodical  state- 
ment, with  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and  a  just  enumeration 
of  Its  services  in  the  war,  demonstrated  that  «  charging  stamp 
duties,  or  other  internal  duties,  by  authority  of  parliament, 
would  be  such  an  infringement  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
authorities  of  the  colonies,  that  it  might  be  humbly  and  firmly 
trusted,  and  even  relied  upon,  that  the  supreme  guardians  of  the 
hberties  of  the  subject  would  not  suffer  the  same  to  be  done." 
At  the  opening  of  an  October  session  of  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts,  Thacher,  of  the  house,  offered  an  address  to 
the  king,  lords,  uad  commons,  in  which  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion by  an  act  of  parliament  was  claimed  as  a  right.     To  tliis 
the  council,  misled  by  the  pretended  patriotism  of  Hutchin- 
son, made  resistance.     After  long  altercations  between  the  two 
branches,  tlie  house  joined  in  a  memorial,  which  left  out  the 
assertion  of  right,  and  asked  for  the  continuance  of  the  privi- 
JegcE  heretofore  enjoyed.     Hardly  was  the  business  disposed 
of  when  the  petition  of  Nev^  York  came  to  their  knowledge 
and  put  them  to  shame.  ' 
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The  people  of  Rhode  Island,  headed  by  Stephen  Ilopldns, 
the  govcnior  of  their  own  choice,  would  not  admit  any  just 
authority  in  parliament  to  enact  even  the  laws  of  trade.  They 
elected  Hopkins,  Daniel  Jenckes,  and  Nicholas  Brown  their 
committee  of  correspondence.  These,  in  their  circular  of  the 
twelfth  of  October,  expressed  their  wish  "  that  some  method 
could  be  hit  upon  for  collecting  the  sentiments  of  each  colony, 
and  for  uniting  and  forming  the  substance  of  them  all  into 
one  common  defence  of  the  whole."  Rhode  Island,  in  its 
petition  to  the  king,  claimed  "  by  right  the  essential  privilege 
not  to  part  with  their  property  but  by  laws  to  which  they  have 
consented." 

Pennsylvania  had  failed  to  make  liberal  grants  for  the 
pubhc  service,  only  because  its  proprietaries  had  interposed 
their  negative,  unless  their  own  estates  should  be  wholly 
or  partially  exempted  from  taxation.  They  were,  moreover, 
the  landlords  of  all  the  inhabitants,  and  yet  the  judges,  who 
were  to  decide  all  questions  between  them  and  their  ten- 
ants, were  of  their  own  appointment  and  held  office  only 
during  their  own  good  pleasure.  To  escape  from  the  per- 
petual intervention  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietaries  in 
pubHc  affairs,  Franklin,  with  the  great  body  of  the  Quakers 
as  well  as  royalists,  desired  that  the  province  should  become  a 
royal  government.  Dickinson,  though  ever  the  opponent  of 
the  scandalous  selfishness  of  the  proprietaries,  earnestly  resisted 
the  proposal ;  for  he  saw  that  "  the  province  must  stake  on  the 
event  liberties  that  ought  to  be  immortal ; "  and  desired  to  see 
an  olive-leaf,  at  least,  brought  to  them  from  the  king  before 
they  should  quit  their  ark.  On  the  other  side,  Joseph  Gdlo- 
way,  a  royalist  at  heart,  urged  their  just  comijlaints  against  the 
pro2)rietaries. 

A  petition  for  the  change  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority ; 
but,  when  in  summer  the  policy  of  Grenville  with  regard  to 
the  American  stamp  act  was  better  understood,  a  new  debate 
arose,  in  which  Franklin  took  the  lead.  It  was  argued  that, 
during  the  war,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  had  granted  more 
than  their  proportion,  and  were  ever  ready  to  grant  suras  suit- 
able to  their  abilities  and  zeal  for  the  service ;  that,  therefore, 
the  proposition  of  taxing  tl-om  in  parliament  was  both  cruel 
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and  nnjiiHt;   tliat,  by  tlio  coiiHtitutloti  of   tlio  coIotuor,  tlipir 
business  m-us  with  tho  king,  and  nrvor,  in  any  way,  with  thn 
chancollor  of  tho  oxchoqnor;  that  thoy  couid  not  nuiko  any 
pjxiposition  to  (Jronvillo  about  taxing  tiioir  constituontR  by  par- 
lianiGUt,  sinno  i>arh\unont  had  no  right  to  tax  tlioni  at  all ;  that 
tho  notioo  which  thoy  had  recoivod  boi-o  no  marks  of  luMng 
tho  king's  order,  or  made  with  liis  knowledge ;  tiiat  the  king 
had   always  aceompanied   his   recpiisition   with  good   words, 
but  tliat  the  linanoier,  instead  of  making  a  diu-ent  demand, 
had  sent  a  menace  that  tliey  shoukl  certainly  bo  taxed,  an<l 
had  otdy  left  tliem  the  choice  of  the  maimer;  and  th(>y  "re- 
solved, that  aH  they  always  had,  so  they  always  should,' think 
It  their  duty  to  grant  aid  to  the  crown,  accl)rding  to  their 
abdities,  wlienever  refpiiivd  of  them  in  tho  usual  constitutional 
manner." 

At  the  elections  in  autumn,  tho  proprietary  ].arty^  rcmre- 
sentmg  that -tho  king's  little  finger  would  be  found"  heavier 
than  tho  proprietaries'  whole  loins,"  succeeded,  by  a  majority 
of  about  twenty  votes  among  near  four  thousand,  in  defeating 
Fraiiklf  's  return  jus  the  representativo  of  I'hiladi-lphia.  Hut 
tho  now  ttssend)ly,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October,  elected  him 
their  agent,  and  he  forthwith  sailed  for  England. 

On  tho  Itust  day  of  Octobi-r,  tho  assembly  of  NorfJi  Caro- 
lina, in  an  address  to  their  governor,  used  these  words :  "  Wo 
observe  our  connnerce  eircMunscribed  in  its  most  beneficial 
branches,  dive-*  I  from  its  natural  channel,  and  burthened 
with  new  taxes  and  impositions  laid  on  us  without  our  ])rivity 
or  consent,  and  ogainst  what  wo  esteem  our  inherent  right  and 
exclusive  privilege  of  imposing  our  own  taxes." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  November,  tho  council  and  burgess(>8 
of  Virginia,  acting  in  perfect  harnumy,  and  adinitting  the  veto 
I>ower  vested  in  the  crown,  sent  this  entreaty  to  the  king: 
"  Proteet  your  people  of  this  colony  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  and  inestimablo  right  to  bo  governed  by  such  laws  re- 
specting their  internal  polity  and  taxation  jia  are  derived  from 
their  own  consent— a  right  which,  as  men,  and  descendants  of 
Britons,  they  have  ever  quietly  possessed,  since,  by  royal  per- 
mission ;uid  encouragtMuent,  they  left  tho  mother  kingdom  to 
extend  it^  conuuerco  and  dominion." 
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In  thoir  mornorial  to  tlio  lords  spiritiiul  and  temporal,  tlioj 
Buid:  "Our  anccstorrt  broii-^lit  with  tlioiri  every  right  they 
could  claim  in  thoir  mother  kingdom,  and  their  dcHcendanta 
cannot  bo  doi)rivod  of  thoHO  rights  without  injustice;  the 
power  in  the  British  parliament  to  tux  the  colonies  was  never 
before  constitutionally  asHU mod  ;  duty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity  lays  your  momorialiHts  under  the  necessity  of  endeav- 
oring to  establish  thoir  constitution  upon  its  proper  founda- 
tion." 

To  the  British  house  of  commons  Virginia  alone  addressed 
a  nKM0NHTUAN(n5.  It  was  written  by  Oeorgo  Wythe,  and  waa 
equally  exj)lieit  in  claiming  that  Virginians  lu-ld  the  rights  of 
Englishmen  jw  inherent  rights,  impossible  to  bo  renounced  or 
forfeited  by  their  removal  hither;  that  these  rights  had  been 
established  by  charter  and  by  unbroken  usage  ;  that  a  contrary 
Bystom  would  break  up  the  commercial  connection  between 
Great  Tiritain  and  her  colonies  and  compel  tlio  colonists  to 
supply  thoir  wants  by  thoir  own  manufactures.  "It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  con)Mujns  will  not  prosecute  a  measure  which 
those  who  must  suller  under  it  could  not  but  look  upon  as 
titter  for  exiles  driven  from  their  native  country  after  igno- 
miniously  forfeiting  its  favor  and  protection,  than  for  the 
posterity  of  loyal  Britons ;  the  exercise  of  anti-constitutional 
power  even  in  this  romoto  corner  might  bo  dangerous  in  its 
example." 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  about  taxation,  Golden  planned 
the  prostration  of  the  influence  of  the  lawyers  and  great  land- 
holders by  insisting  that  in  all  cases,  even  in  the  common  law 
courts,  and  without  a  writ  of  error,  there  lay  tlie  right  to  appeal 
froni  the  verdict  of  a  jury  to  the  king.  To  the  carl  of  Ilahfax 
he  signalized  the  lawyer  Jolin  Morin  Scott  as  an  incendiary ; 
ami  entreated  the  removal  of  Justice  Robert  11.  Livingston, 
who  refused  appeals  from  the  verdict  of  juries. 

From  Massachusetts,  Bernard,  in  November,  urged  that  the 
pro])er  time  was  come  for  the  "  new  arrangement  of  New  Eng- 
land "  by  the  king  in  ])arliament.  The  two  "  republics "  of 
Connecticrit  and  Rhode  Island  were  to  be  dissolved ;  New  York 
was  to  bo  bounded  on  the  east  by  Connecticut  river;  Massar 
chusetts  to  embrace  the  country  from  the  Connecticut  to  the 
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PiBcataqua.  Anoflior  colony,  with  Falrnoufli— now  Portland^ 
as  it8  oapilal,  might  oxtond  to  the  Penobscot,  and  yot  unothor 
to  the  .^t.  John's.  A  modification  of  the  charter  of  Massji- 
clmsetts,  an  order  of  nobility  for  life,  a.id  places  of  profit  with 
Buro  emoluments,  would  place  the  king's  authority  "upon  a 
rock."  ''        * 

In  Connecticut,  the  aged  Johnson,  then  en  joyinff  « sweet 
rc^tn-ement"  in  Stratford,  thought  it  no  sin  to  pray  to  (}o(I  that 
"  the  nu>nstrously  popular  constituti.m  "  of  Connecticut  might 
bo  changed ;  that  the  govermnent  at  homo  might  make  but 
"one  work  "of  bringing  "all  the  colonies  mider  one  form  of 
g«>vernment,"  conlidently  hoping  that  the  first  news  in  the 
Bl)rmg  would  bo  bishoi>s  for  America,  and  all  charter  govern- 
menta  dependent  innm-diately  on  the  king. 

On  the  eleventh  of  Dewmber,  the  board  of  trade  repre- 
sented to  the  king  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  by  its 
votes  in  .]un(>,  of  New  York  by  its  address  to  Colden  in  Sep- 
tcnd)er,  had  been  guilty  "(»f  the  most  indecent  disrespect  to 
the  legislature  of  (Jreat  Pritain."     This  the  privy  council  re- 
ported to  1)0  "a  matter  of  the   highest  consecpience  to  tho 
kingdom  ; "  and  Halifax  received  orders  on  "  tho  time  and 
manner  of  laying  the   papei-s  before  parliament."      Having 
thus  made  sure  in  advance  of  (he  support  of  vast  majorities, 
the  mmisfry  retired  to  enjoy  tho  Christmas  holidays  iii  nmrn- 
try-houses,  where  wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  tradition,  com- 
bmed  to  give  to  aristocnitic   hos])itality  its  greatest  grace 
abundance,  and  refinement.  ' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  TWELFTH  PATajAMKNT  OK  OUKAT  IiniTAm  PARSmS  TIIR 
AMKUKJAN  STAMI'-TAX.  (iUIONVILLlc's  ADMINLSTKATION  CON- 
TINUKD, 

JANUAitY-AniiL  17G5. 

At  tlio  opening  of  tlio  year  1705,  tho  pco])]o  of  Now  Eng- 
land  were  rcadin^r  tlio  history  of  tho  first  sixty  years  of  tjTo 
colony  of  JMasHachusetts,  by  lltitchinHon.  NoiJiing  so  much 
revived  the  ancestral  spirit  which  a  weariness  of  tho  Ldoorny 
superstitions,  mixed  with  Puritanism,  had  long  overHliadowed. 
All  hearts  ran  together  in  the  study  of  the  character  of  New 
England's  fathers;  and  liberty  became  the  dearer,  a.s  men  were 
reminded  througli  what  sorrow  and  self-denial  and  cost  of  life 
it  had  been  purchased. 

"  I  always,"  said  John  Adams,  "  consider  the  settlement  of 
America  with  reverence  and  wonder,  as  the  opening  of  a  grand 
scene  and  design  in  Providence  for  tho  illumination  of  the 
Ignorant  and  tho  emancipation  of  tho  slavish  part  of  mankind 
all  over  tlie  earth."  This  vision  was  drawing  near  its  fulfil- 
ment.  Oii  the  tenth  of  January,  tho  king,  opening  the  sjssion 
of  parliament,  presented  tho  American  question  as  one  of 
"obedience  to  tlio  laws  and  respect  for  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  kingdom."  '' 

In  the  debates  on  the  forces  to  bo  kept  up  in  the  navy  and 
the  army,  Charles  Townshond  advocated  the  largest  numbers ; 
"  for  the  colonies,"  said  ho,  "  are  not  to  be  emancipated."  In 
pnvato,  the  arguments  in  behalf  of  America  were  urged  with 
persuasive  earnestness.  The  London  merchants  found  that 
America  was  in  their  debt  to  tho  amount  of  four  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Grcnville  sought  to  relieve  their  fears  by  the 
pro.uso  offer  of  bounties  to  tho  Americans,  as  oilsets  to  the  in- 
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tended  t^ixation.  « If  oiu,  bounty,"  said  ho  to  thorn,  "  will  not 
do,  1  wdl  add  two ;  if  two  will  not  do,  I  will  add  throo."  llo 
wi«hod  to  act  smoothly  in  tl.o  matter;  but  wa«  resolved  "to 
establish  a.s  undoubted  the  authority  of  tho  British  leirislaturo 
in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

The  agents  of  tho  colonies  had  several  meetings,  and  on 
Saturday,  the  second  of  February,  Franklin,  with  Ingernoll, 
Jackson  and  Carth,  as  agents  for  Fonnsylvania,  Connecticut 
and  bo.ith  Carohna,  waited  on  tho  nn-nister,  to  remonstrate  in 
behalf  of  America  against  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  ijarlia- 
ment     -I   have  really  been  made  to  believe,"  ho  replied, 
that,  eonsidering  the  whole  circumstances  of  tho  mother 
country  and  the  colonies,  tho  latter  can  and   ought  to  pay 
sometimg  to  tho  common  cause.     1  know  of  no  better  way 
than  that  now  pui-suing  to  lay  such  t^ix.     If  you  can  tell  of  a 
better,  I   wil    adopt  it."      Franklin  pleaded  for  tho  usual 
method,  by  tho  king's  requisition,  through  tho  secretary  of 
state;  and  ho  put  into  his  hands  tho  pledge  of  Pennsylvania 
to  respect  tho  ceniand,  when  so  made.     "  Can  you  agree,"  re- 
joined  Grenville,   "on  the  proportions  each  colo°y  should 
raised       To  this  they  could  only  answer  no,  on  which  ho  re- 
mai>ked  that  tho  stamp  act  would  adapt  itself  to  the  number 
and  mcre;iso  of  tho  colonies.    Jackson  ])ointod  out  tho  dan-er 
that,  when  tho  crown  should  have  a  civil  list  and  support  for 
a  standing  army  from  their  money,  independent  of  their  assem- 
bl^s,  the  a^sembhes  would  soon  cease  to  bo  called  together. 
No  such  thing  18  intended,"  replied  Grenville,  wannly,  ad- 
dressing hiniself  to  tho  Americans.     "I  have  pledged  my 
woni  foroffermg  the  stamp  bill  to  tho  house,  and  I  cannot 
forego  It;  they  will  hoar  all  objections,  and  do  as  they  please. 
1  wish  you  may  preserve  moderation  in  America.    Resent- 
inents  indecently  expressed  on  ono  side  of  the  M'ator  will  natu- 
raUy  produce  resentments  on  the  other.     You  cannot  hope  to 
get  any  good  by  a  controvei-sy  with  tho  mother  country. 
AVith  respect  to  this  bill,  her  ears  will  always  bo  open  to 
every  remonstrance  expressed  in  a  becoming  manner." 

Ihe  deconim  of  Grenville  was  not  preserved  by  tho  gov- 
ernment; Soarne  Jenyns,  tho  oldest  member  of  the  board 
of  trade,  published  authoritatively  tho  views  of  his  patrons 
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IIo  niodccd  at  tho  "absurdity"  of  Otis,  and  "tlio  insolcnco" 
of  Now  York  and  Massaclmsotts.  "  Tho  argumonts  of  Amor- 
ioa,"  baid  ho,  "mixed  up  with  patriotio  words,  such  as  liberty, 
property,  and  Kn<rlishiiien,  are  addressed  to  tho  more  numer- 
ous part  of  mankind,  who  have  cars,  but  no  understanding," 
and  he  met  them  with  jesting  levity. 

"  It  is  to  bo  lioped,"  bo  lio  concluded,  "all  parties  and  fac- 
tions, all  connections,  every  member  of  tho  British  parliament, 
will  most  cordially  unite  to  support  this  measure,  which  every 
man  who  has  any  proi)erty  or  common  sonso  must  approve, 
and  whi(;h  every  lOnglish  subject  ought  to  rc(piiro  of  an  Eng- 
lish administration." 

A  dispute  had  arisen  in  West  Florida  between  tho  lialf- 
frantic  governor,   Johnstone,   and    tho  commanding  officer. 
Johnstone  insisted  on  tho  subordination  of  tho  military  to  tfio 
civil  power:  the  occasion  was  seized  to  proclaim  its  suprema^ 
cy  in  America.     Tho  continent  was  divided  into  a  northern 
and  southern  district,  each  with  its  brigadier,  beside  a  com- 
mander-in-chief for  tho  whole ;  and,  on  tho  morning  of  tho 
sixth  of   February,  Well)oi-o  lOllis,  secretary  of  war,°who,  at 
the  request  of  Halifax,  had  taken  the  king's  pleasure  on  tho 
subject,  made  known  the  king's  intention  "  that  the  orders  of 
his  commander-in-chief,  and  under  him  of  the  brigadiers-gen- 
eral commanding  in  the  northeni  and  southern  departments,  in 
all  military  matters,  should  bo  supreme,  and  bo  obeyed  by  tho 
troops  as  such  in  all  the  civil  governments  of  America."     In 
tho  absence,  and  only  in  the  absence,  of  the  general  and  of  the 
brigadiers,  the  civil   governor  might  give   tho  word.     And 
these  instructions,  which  concentrated  undefined  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander-in-chief,  rested  on  the  words  of  tho 
commission  which  Ilardwicke  had  prepared  for  governing  the 
troops  in  time  of  war.     From  this  measure  Grcuvillc  had  kept 
aloof. 

At  a  few  hours  later  on  the  same  day,  George  Grcnvillo 
proposed  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  lifty-five  resolutions,  embracing  the  details  of  a  stamp 
act  for  America,  and  making  all  offences  against  it  cognizable 
in  tho  courts  of  admiralty,  without  any  trial  by  jury. 

Tojirovo  tho  fitness  of  tho  he  argued  that  tho  eolo- 
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nies  had  a  right  to  demand  protection  from  parliament,  and 
parhament,  in  return,  had  a  right  to  enforce  a  revenue  from 
the  colonies;  that  protection  imphed  an  army,  an  army  must 
receive  pay,  and  pay  required  taxes;  that,  on  the  peace,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  maintain  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men 
at  a  cost  exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  most 
of  which  was  a  new  expense;  that  the  duties  and  taxes  al- 
ready  imposed  or  designed  would  not  yield  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  so  that  England  would  still  have  to 
advance  two  thirds  of  the  new  expense ;  that  it  was  reasonable 
for  the  colomes  to  contribute  this  one  third  part  of  the  ex- 
pense  necessary  for  their  own  security;  that  the  debt  of  En- 
land  was  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  sterling,  of  America 
but  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds;  that  the  increase  of  an- 

whi  T.r  ^""^I'f'  ^^'^"^  *^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  *^^^«  "Millions, 
while  all  the  estabhshments  of  America,  according  to  accounts 

which  were  produced,  cost  the  Americans  but  seventy-five 
thousand  pounds.  "^ 

The  charter  clause  under  which  a  special  exemption  was 
claimed  for  Maryland  was  read ;  and  he  argued  that  that 
province,  upon  a  public  emergency,  is  subject  to  taxation,  in 
like  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  or  the  sovereignty 
over  It  would  cease.  If  it  were  otherwise,  why  is  it  bound  at 
present  by  several  acts  affecting  all  America,  and  passed  since 
the  grant  of  its  charter  ?  Besides,  all  charters,  he  insisted,  are 
under  the  control  of  the  legislature. 

"  The  colonies  claim,  it  is  true,"  he  continued,  « the  privi- 

iX'IurV'-''"'"''''  *'  '"  ^'''''^'  ^"^J^^^«'  «f  ^'^'S  taxed 
only  with  their  own  consent,  given  by  their  representatives; 

and  may  hey  ever  enjoy  the  pridlege  in  all  its  extent;  ma; 

this  sacred  pledge  of  hberty  be  preserved  inviolate  to  the  ut- 

most  verge  of  our  dominions,  and  to  the  latest  pages  of  our 

history.     I  would  never  lend  my  hand  toward  for^ng  chains 

for  America,  lest,  in  so  doing,  I  should  forgo  them  for^iysolf. 

But  the  remonstrances  of  the  Americans  fail  in  the  great 

point  of  the  colonies  not  being  represented  in  parliament, 

which  IS  the  common  council  of  the  whole  empire,  and  «s  such 

s  as  capable  of  imposing  internal  taxes  as  impost  duties,  or 

taxes  on  intercolonial  trade,  or  laws  of  navigation." 
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Beckford,  a  member  for  London,  a  friend  of  Pitt,  and  a 
large  owner  of  West  India  estates,  without  disputing  the  bu- 
preme  authority  of  pai-Iiament,  declared  his  opinion  that  « tax- 
ing America  for  the  sake  of  raising  a  revenue  would  never 
do. '    Jackson,  who  had  concerted  with  Grenville  to  propose 
an  Amencan  representation  in  pariiament,  spoke  and  voted 
against  the  resolutions.     «  The  parliament,"  he  argued,  "may 
choose  whether  they  will  tax  America  or  not ;  they  have  a 
nght  to  tax  Ireland,  yet  do  not  exercise  that  right.      Still 
stronger  objections  may  be  urged  against  their  taxing  America. 
Other  ways  of  raising  the  moneys  there  requisite  for  the  pub- 
lic service  exist,  and  have  not  yet  failed  ;  but  the  colonies,  in 
general,  have  with  alacrity  contributed  to  the  common  cause. 
It  is  hard  all  should  sufier  for  the  fault  of  two  or  three     Par- 
Hament  is  undoubtedly  the  universal,  unlimited  legislature  of 
the  Bntish  dominions,  but  it  should  voluntarily  set  bounds  to 
the  exercise  of  its  power;   and,  if  the  majority  think  they 
ought  not  to  set  these  bounds,  then  they  should  give  a  share 
of  the  election  of  the  legislature  to  the  American  colonies, 
otherwise  the  liberties  of  America,  I  do  not  say  will  be  lost, 
but  will  be  in  danger;  and  they  cannot  be  injured  without 
danger  to  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain." 

Grenville  had  urged  the  house  not  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  moved  by  resentment.  One  member,  however,  referred 
with  asperity  to  the  votes  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts; 
and  it  was  generally  held  that  America  was  as  virtually  rewe- 
sented  in  pariiament  as  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain. 

Isaaxj  Barr6,  the  companion  and  friend  of  Wolfe,  sharer  in  the 
capture  of  Louisburg  and  Quebec,  without  denying  the  power 
of  pariiament  to  tax  America,  derided  the  idea  of  virtual  repre- 
sentation. «  Who  of  you,  reasoning  upon  this  subject,"  he  cried 
putting  his  hand  to  his  breast,  "feels  as  warmly  from  the  heari: 
for  the  Americans  as  you  would  for  yourselves,  or  as  you  would 
for  the  people  of  your  own  native  country?"  and  he  taunted 
the  house  with  its  ignorance  of  American  affairs. 

The  charge  of    ignorance  called  upon  his  feet  Charles 
Toivnshend.    He  insisted  that  the  colonies  had  borne  but  a 

small  proportion  of  th^ '^\Bon°«q  ^^f  *K-  V-'- .11    ^       , 

i     i        ^ A^^ii«v^s  vi  liio  iaai/  war,  auu  naa  yet 
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obtained  by  it  immense  advantages  at  a  vast  expense  to  the 
mother  country.  «  And  now,"  said  be,  "  will  these  American 
children,  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  to  strength  and 
opulence  by  our  indulgence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  grudge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  burden 
under  which  we  He  ? " 

With  eyes  darting  fire  and  outctretched  arm,  Barre  uttered 
an  unpremeditated  reply  :  "  They  planted  hy  yoitk  care  !  No: 
your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.     They  fled  from 
yom-  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated,  unhospitable  country, 
where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all  the  hardsliips  to 
^yhich  human  nature  is  liable  ;  and,  among  others,  to  the  cruel- 
ties of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  will  take  upon  me 
tD  say,  the  most  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
God's  earth ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English 
liberty,  they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with 
those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  should  have  been  their  friends.     They  nourished 
up  hy  TOUR  indulgence  !    They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them. 
As  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  ex- 
ercised in  sending  persons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and 
another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some 
members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  to  mis- 
represent their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them;  men  whose 
behavior  on  many  occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  those 
Sons  of  Liberty  to  recoil  within  them  ;  men  promoted  to  the 
highest  seats  of  justice,  some  who,  to  my  knowledge,  were 
glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought 
to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own.     They  povtceted 
hy  YOUR  arms/    They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  y>ur  de- 
fence ;  have  exerted  a  valor,  amid  their  constant  and  laborious 
industry,  for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontier  was 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little 
sayings  to  your  emolument.     And  believe  me— remember  I 
this  day  told  you  so— the  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actu- 
ated that  pecp;V  at  first  will  accompany  them  still.     But  pru- 
dence forbids  m&  to  explain  myself  further.     God  knows  I  do 
not  at  this  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I  de- 
liver are  the  genuine  sentiments  of  my  heart.    However  su- 
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pcrior  to  me  in  general  knowledge  and  cxporionco  the  re- 
spectable body  of  this  house  may  bo,  yet  I  claim  to  know 
more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  con- 
versant in  that  country.  Tlie  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly 
loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has ;  but  a  people  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they 
should  be  violated.  But  the  subject  is  too  delicate ;  1  will  say 
no  more." 

As  Barro  spoke,  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut,  joint  agent  for 
that  province,  sat  in  the  gallery.  Delighted  with  the  speech, 
he  made  a  report  of  it,  which  the  next  packet  carried  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  lazy  posts  of  that  day  brought  it  in  nearly 
three  months  to  New  London,  in  Connecticut;  and  it  was 
printed  in  tlie  newspaper  of  that  village.  May  had  not  shed 
its  blossoms  before  the  words  of  Barr6  were  as  household 
words  in  every  New  England  town.  Midsummer  saw  them 
circulate  through  Canada,  in  French  ;  and  the  continent  rung 
from  end  to  end  with  the  cheering  name  of  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty. But,  at  St.  Stephen's,  the  members  only  observed  that 
Tovrashend  had  received  a  heavy  blow.  The  opponents  of 
the  measure,  who  were  chiefly  Irishmen,  or  holders  of  estates 
in  Ireland,  or  holders  of  West  India  estates,  dared  not  rj'  k  a 
division  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  about  midnight, 
after  a  languid  debate  of  seven  houra,  Beckford  moved  an 
adjournment,  which  Sir  William  Meredith  seconded ;  and  it 
was  carried  against  America  by  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
to  forty-nine.  Conway  and  Beckford  alone  were  said  to  have 
denied  the  power  of  parliament ;  and  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
it  was  questioned  even  by  them. 

AVhile  this  debate  was  proceeding,  faith  in  English  liberty 
was  conquering  friends  for  England  in  new  regions.  The 
people  of  Louisiana,  impatient  of  being  transferred  from 
France,  would  gladly  have  exchanged  the  dominion  of  Spain 
for  that  of  I^ugland.  Officers  from  West  Florida  reached 
Fort  Chartres,  preparatory  to  taldng  possession  of  the  country, 
whi?h  was  still  delayed  by  the  discontent  of  the  Indians. 
With  the  same  object,  Croghan  and  a  party  descended  the 
Ohio  from  Pittsburg.  A  plan  was  formed  to  connect  Mobile 
and  Illinois.    The  governor  of  North  CaroUna  believed  that, 
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by  pushing  trade  up  the  Missouri,  a  way  to  the  great  western 
ocean  would  be  discovered,  and  an  open  trade  to  it  be  estab- 
lished. So  wide  waa  the  territoiy,  so  vast  the  interests,  for 
which  the  British  parliament  was  legislating! 

On  the  seventh  of  February,  Grenville,  Lord  Jtforth,  and 
Jenkinson,  with  others,  were  ordered  to  bring  in  a  stamp  biU 
for  America,  which  on  the  thirteenth  was  introduced  by  Gren- 
ville, and  read  the  first  time  without  a  syllable  of  "debate. 
Among  the  papers  that  were  to  be  stamped,  it  enumerated  the 
several  instniments  used  in  the  courts  of  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  for  he  reasoned  that  one  day  such  courts  might  be  es- 
tablished in  America.     On  the  fifteenth,  merchants  trading  to 
Jamaica  offered  a  petition  against  it,  and  prayed  to  be  heard 
by  counsel.     «Ko  counsellor  of  this  kingdom,"  said  Fuller 
formerly  chief  justice  of  Jamaica,  «  would  come  to  the  bar  of 
this  house  and  question  its  authority  to  tax  America.    Were 
he  to  do  so,  he  would  not  remain  there  long."     It  was  the  rule 
of  the  house  "  to  receive  no  petition  against  a  money  bill  • " 
and  the  petition  was  withdrawn.  ' 

Next,  Sir  WilHam  Meredith,  in  behalf  of  Yirginia,  presented 
a  paper,  m  which  Montague,  its  agent,  interweaving  expres- 
sions from  the  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  Old  Dominion 
prayed  that  its  house  of  burgesses  might  be  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  rights  and  privileges  they  had  so  long  and 
immterruptedly  enjoyed,  and  might  be  heard.    Against  this 
too,  the  same  objection  existed.    But  Virginia  found  an  ad- 
vocate m  Conway.    Indignant  at  his  recent  dismissal  from  the 
army,  as  he  rose  in  opposition  to  Grenville,  his  cheeks  flushed 
and  he  was  tremulous  from  emotion.  ' 

"Shall  we  shut  our  ears,"  he  argued,  "against  the  repre- 
sentations which  have  come  from  the  colonies,  and  for  receiv- 
mg  which  we,  with  an  affectation  of  candor,  allotted  sufficient 
time  ?^  The  hght  which  I  desire,  the  colonists  themselves  alone 
can  give  The  practice  of  receiving  no  petitions  against  money 
bills  18  but  one  of  convenience,  from  which,  in  this  instance, 
if  m  no  other,  we  ought  to  vary ;  for  from  whom,  unless  from 
themselves,  are  we  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  the  colonies 
and  the  fatal  consequences  that  may  follow  the  imposing  of 
this  tax  (    The  question  regards  two  milKons  of  people,  none 
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of  whom  are  represented  in  parliament.  Gentlemen  cannot 
be  serious  when  they  insist  on  their  being  virtually  represented. 
"Will  any  man  in  this  house  get  up  and  say  he  is  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  colonies?" 

"The  commons,"  said  Gilbert  Elliot,  "have  maintained 
.T^  ainst  the  crown  and  against  the  lords  their  right  of  solely 
vodng  money  ,7ithout  the  control  of  either,  any  otherwise  than 
by  a  negative ;  and  will  you  suffer  your  colonies  to  impede  the 
exercise  of  those  rights  ? " 

"  Can  there  be  a  more  declared  avowal  of  your  power,"  re- 
torted Conway,  "  than  a  petition  submitting  this  case  to  your 
wisdom,  and  praying  to  bo  heard  before  your  tribunal  against 
a  tax  that  will  affect  them  in  their  privileges,  which  you  at 
least  have  suffered,  d^d  in  their  property  which  they  have 
acquired  under  your  protection  ?  From  a  principle  of  lenity, 
of  policy,  and  of  justice,  I  am  for  receiving  the  petition  of  a 
people  from  whom  this  country  derives  its  greatest  commerce, 
wealth,  and  consideration." 

In  reply,  Charles  Yorke  entered  into  a  very  long  and  most 
elaborate  defence  of  the  bill,  resting  his  argument  on  the 
supreme  and  sovereign  authority  of  pariiament.  With  a  vast 
display  of  legal  erudition,  he  insisted  that  the  colonies  were 
but  corporations ;  their  power  of  legislation  was  but  the  power 
of  making  by-laws,  subject  to  parliamentary  control.  Their 
charters  could  not  convey  the  legislative  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, because  the  prerogative  could  not  grant  that  power.  The 
charters  of  the  proprietary  governments  were  but  the  king's 
standing  commiosions ;  the  proprietaries  were  but  his  heredi- 
tary governors.  The  people  of  America  could  not  be  taken 
out  of  the  general  and  supreme  jurisdiction  of  parliament. 

The  authority  of  Yorke  was  decisive  :  less  than  forty  were 
willing  to  receive  the  petition  of  Virginia.  A  third  from 
South  Carolina ;  a  fourth  from  Connecticut,  though  expressed 
in  the  most  moderate  language;  a  fifth  from  Massachusetts, 
though  silent  about  the  question  of  "  right  "—shared  the  same 
refusal.  That  from  New  York  no  one  could  bo  prevailed 
upon  to  present.  That  from  Rhode  Island,  offered  by  Sher- 
wood, its  faithful  agent,  claimed  by  their  charter,  under  a 
royal  promise,  equal  rights  with  thuir  fellow-subjeets  in  Gr-cat 
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Britain,  and  iiisistod  that  tho  colony  liad  faithfnlly  kept  tlicir 
part  of  tho  compact;  but  it  was  m  little  heeded  aa  tho  rest. 
Tho  hoiiso  of  coniniona  would  neither  rccoivo  petitions  nor 
hear  counsel. 

All  the  offortg  of  tho  agojits  of  tho  colonies  were  fruitless 
"  A\^o  ini-ht,"  said  Fra.ddin,  "as  well  have  hindered  the  sun's 
settin-"  "We  have  power  to  tax  them,"  said  one  of  the 
ministry,  "and  we  will  tax  them."  "Tho  nation  was  pro- 
voked hy  American  claims  of  legislative  independence,  ami 
all  parties  joined  in  resolving  by  this  act  to  seltle  tho  point." 
Within  doors,  less  resistance  wiis  mado  to  tho  act  than  to  a 
common  turnpike  bill. 

"  The  alVair  passed  with  so  very  llttlo  noise  that  in  town 
they  scarcely  know  the  nature  of  what  was  doing." 

On  the  twenty-seventh,  the  house  of  commons  sent  up  tho 
stamp  act  to  tho  house  of  lords.  In  that  body,  Rockingham 
was  sdcnt;  Temi)le  and  Lyttelton  both  approved  the  principle 
ot  tho  measui-e,  and  tho  right  iisserted  in  it.  Had  there  existed 
any  doubt  concerning  that  right,  thoy  wore  of  opinion  it  should 
then  bo  di>bated,  before  the  honor  of  the  legislature  was  en- 
gaged to  its  support.  On  tjie  eighth  of  ]\Iarch,  tho  bill  was 
agreed  to  by  the  lords,  without  having  encountered  an  amend- 
ment, debate,  protest,  division,  or  single  dissentient  vote. 

The  king  was  too  ill  to  ratify  the  act  in  person.  To  a  few 
only  was  the  nature  of  his  allliction  known.  At  the  moment 
of  p:issing  tho  stamp  act  George  III.  was  crazed;  so,  on  tho 
twenty-second  of  ]\[arch,  it  received  the  royal  assent  by  a  com- 
nussion.  Tho  sovereign  of  Great  Brituin,  whose  soul  was 
wholly  bent  on  exalting  tho  prerogative,  taught  the  world  that 
a  bit  of  parchment  bearing  the  sign  of  his  hand,  scrawled  in 
the  ilickering  light  of  clouded  reastm,  coidd,  under  tho  British 
constitution,  do  the  full  legislative  office  of  the  king.  ILul  ho 
been  a  private  man,  his  connuission  could  have  given  validity 
to  no  instrument  whatever. 

It  was  thought  "prudent  to  begin  with  small  duties  and 
taxes,  and  to  advance  in  i^roportion  as  it  should  ho  found  tho 
colonies  would  bear."  For  tho  present,  Grcnville  attempted 
nothing  more  than  to  increase  tho  revenue  from  tho  colonial 
post-ollico  by  reducing  tho  rate  of  postage  iu  America. 
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icH  desired  to  extcna  tiie  mutiny  act  to  Amcrici  ^ 
with  power  to  MUet  troops  on  private  houses,  (yliuises  for 
that  purpoi'o  had  Iwvn  strongly  recoiiiinended  hy  (Jage.  They 
liad  neither  the  entire  conviction  nor  the  cordial  support  of 
Cirenville;  so  that  th(!y  were  introduced  and  carried  through, 
by  the  secretary  at  war,  as  a  separate  ineasuro.  In  their  [)rog- 
rcss,  provincial  barracks,  inns,  ale-houses,  barns,  and  empty 
houses  were  substituted  by  the  merchants  and  agents  for  pri- 
vate houses;  but  there  reinaiiied  a  clause  to  conipel  the  colo- 
nies to  furnish  the  troops  with  various  articles;  and  the  sums 
needed  for  the  purpose  were  "  recpiired  to  ho  raised  in  su(;h 
manner  as  the  public  charges  for  the  province  are  raised." 
Thus  the  billeting  w.t  contained,  what  had  never  before  boon 
heard  of,  a  parliamentary  requisition  on  the  colonies. 

bounties  were  at  the  same  time  granted  on  the  importation 
of  deals,  ])lank,  boards,  and  timber  from  the  i)lantations.  Cof- 
fee of  their  growth  was  exempted  from  an  additicmal  duty; 
their  iron  might  he  borne  to  Ireland  ;  their  lumber  to  Ireland, 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  Kuropo  south  of  Cape  Finisterre;  the 
ju'ohlhition  on  exporting  their  bar  iron  from  England  was  re- 
moved; the  rice  of  North  Carolina  was  as  much  liberated  fis 
that  of  South  Carolina;  and  rice  might  be  warehoused  in  Eng- 
land for  re-exportation  without  advancing  the  du<ij3.  It  was 
further  ])rovide(l  that  the  revemio  to  bo  derived  from  the 
stani})  act  should  not  be  remitted  to  England,  but  constitute  a 
])art  of  the  sum  to  be  expended  in  America. 

CJrenville  resolved  to  select  the  stamp  ofFiecrs  for  America 
from  among  the  Americans.  The  friends  and  agents  of  the 
colonies  were  invited  to  make  the  nominations;  and  they  did 
60,  Franklin  among  the  rest. 

"You  tell  me,"  said  the  minister,  "you  are  poor,  and  un- 
able to  bear  the  tax ;  others  tell  mo  you  are  able.  Now  take 
the  business  into  your  own  hands;  you  will  see  how  and  where 
it  pinches,  and  will  certainly  let  us  know  it,  in  which  case  it 
fihall  be  eased." 

Not  one  of  the  American  agents  in  England  "  imagined  the 
colonics  would  think  of  disputing  the  stamp-tax  with  parlia- 
ment at  the  point  of  the  sword."  "  It  is  our  duty  to  submit," 
liad  lieen  the  words  of  Otis.     "  \Yc  yield  obcdicnco  to  the  act 
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ctosetts.  If  parliament,  in  their  superior  wisdom,  shall  pass 
the  act,  we  nmst  .ubmiV  wrote  Fiteh,  the  governor  of  cT 
nectieut,  elected  by  tl.e  people,  to  Jackson.  ^'It  can  be  of  n" 

"It^l  f^trj"-  'f  ,'1  ^^^»P«»°''  tl«»'g^t  Hutchinson! 

It  wm  fall  particularly  hard  on  us  lawyers  and  printer" 

<vrote  Fra.,khn  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia  never  doTbSt 

would  go  into  eilect.  and  looking  for  rehef  *;  the  rapldincrele 

^ubh-cirrl;  It  ^^'^    ""^"^  ^^  »^-  '-  ^^'^  ^rZ 
Thomas  Pownall,  who  had  been  so  much  in  the  colonies 
and  really  had  a.  affection  for  them,  congmtulated  gIv  Ue 
in  adyance  "on  the  good  effects  he  would  see  derived  to  JZ 
Britain  and  to  the  colonies  from  his  firmness  and  cando  t 
conducting  aie  American  businoss."    The  act  seemed  snrT  To 
enforce  Itself     Unless  stamps  were  used,  marriages  would  be 
nul,  notes  of  hand  valueless,  ships  at  sea  prizj  to  The  fl^t 
.^ptors,  smts  at  law  impossible,  transfers  of  L  estate  inva^ 
m^ntar^es  irreclaimable,  newspapei^  s^fpre^,A.    Of  aU  who 
acted  with  GrenviUe  m  the  government,  he  never  heard  one 
prophesy  that  the  measure  would  be  resisted.    "He  did  not 

ftedTence ''  °''''°""°"  '"  "'  """  "'""'''  ''"^  ^'^''^''  ^'^  '«"  f"' 

It  was  held  that  the  power  of  parhament,  according  to  the 
purest  whig  principles,  was  established  over  the  colonies  •  but 
m  truth,  the  stamp  act  was  the  harbinger  of  American  inde' 
pendence,  and  the  knell  of  the  unreformed  house  orconn^ot 
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the  dat-stae  of  the  american  union. 
April-July  1705. 

Tnis  is  the  moment  when  the  power  of  the  British  oli- 
garchy, under  the  revolution  of  1G88,  was  at  its  culminating 
point.  The  ministry  esteemed  the  supreme  power  of  parlia- 
ment established  firmly  and  forever.  The  colonists  could  not 
export  the  chief  products  of  their  industry— neither  sugar,  nor 
tobacco,  nor  cotton,  nor  indigo,  nor  ginger ;  nor  fustic,  nor  other 
dyeing  woods ;  nor  molasses,  nor  rice,  with  some  exceptions ; 
nor  beaver,  nor  peltry  of  any  kind ;  nor  copper  ore,  nor  pitch, 
nor  tar,  nor  turpentine,  nor  masts,  nor  yards,  nor  bowsprits, 
nor  coffee,  nor  pimento,  nor  cocoanuts,  nor  whale-fins,  nor 
raw  silk,  nor  hides,  nor  skins,  nor  pot  and  pearl  ashes — to  any 
place  but  Great  Britain,  not  even  to  Ireland.  No  foreign  ship 
might  enter  a  colonial  harbor.  Salt  might  be  imported  from 
any  place  into  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Quebec ;  wines  might  be  imported  from  the  Madeiras  and  the 
Azores,  but  were  to  pay  a  duty  in  American  ports  for  the 
British  exchequer;  and  victuals,  horses,  and  servants  might 
be  brought  from  Ireland.  In  all  other  respects,  Great  Britain 
was  not  only  the  sole  market  for  the  products  of  America,  but 
the  only  storehouse  for  its  supplies. 

Lest  the  colonists  should  multiply  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
weave  their  own  cloth,  they  might  not  use  a  ship,  nor  a  boat, 
nor  a  carriage,  nor  even  a  pack-horse,  to  carry  wool,  or  any 
manufacture  of  which  wool  forms  a  part,  across  the  lino  of  one 
province  to  another.  They  could  not  land  wool  from  the  near- 
est islands,  nor  ferry  it  across  a  river,  nor  even  ship  it  to  Eng- 
land=    A  British  sailor,  finding  himself  in  want  of  clothes  in 
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their  liarboi-s,  might  not  buy  there  more  than  fo 


•ty  sliillings' 
Avorcu  or  woollens. 

"Where  was  there  a  house  in  the  colonics  that  did  not  pos- 
BOSS  and  cherish  the  English  Bible  ?  And  yet  to  j^rint  that 
Bible  in  British  America  would  have  been  a  piracy ;  and  the 
Bible,  though  pnntod  in  German  and  in  a  native  savage  dia- 
lect, was  never  printed  there  in  English  till  the  land  became 
free. 

That  the  country,  which  was  the  homo  of  the  beaver,  might 
not  manufacture  its  own  hats,  no  man  in  the  plantations  could 
bo  a  hatter  or  a  journeyman  at  that  trade  unless  he  hud  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  No  hatter  might  employ  a 
negro  or  more  than  two  apprentices.  No  American  hat  might 
be  sent  from  one  plantation  to  another,  or  bo  loaded  upon  any 
horse,  cart,  or  carriage  for  conveyance. 

America  abounded  in  iron  ores  of  the  best  quality,  as  well 
as  in  wood  and  coal ;  slitting-mills,  steel  furnaces,  and  plating 
forges,  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer,  were  prohibited  in  the 
colonies  as  "  nuisances." 

While  free  labor  was  debarred  of  its  natural  rights,  the 
slave-trade  was  encouraged  with  unrelenting  eagerness ;  and  in 
the  year  that  had  just  expired,  from  Liverpool  alone  seventy- 
nine  ships  had  borne  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
continent  more  than  fifteen  thousand  three  hundred  negroes, 
two  thirds  as  many  as  the  first  colonists  of  Massachusetts. 

And  now,  in  addition  to  colonial  restrictions  and  the  bur- 
dens attached  to  them,  the  British  parliament  had  enacted  a 
new  system  of  taxes  on  America  for  the  relief  of  the  British 
exchequer.  A  duty  was  to  bo  collected  on  foreign  sugar,  rao- 
Lisscs,  indigo,  coffee,  Madeira  wine,  imported  directly  into  any 
of  the  plantations  in  America ;  also  a  duty  on  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  wines,  on  eastern  silks,  on  eastern  calicoes,  on  foreign 
linen  cloth,  on  French  lawn,  though  imported  directly  from 
Great  Britain;  on  British  colonial  coffee  shipped  from  one 
plantation  to  another.  Nor  was  henceforward  any  part  of  the 
old  Buboldy  to  be  drawn  back  on  the  export  of  foreign  goods 
of  Europe  or  the  East  Indies,  and  on  the  export  of  white  cali- 
coes and  muslins  a  still  higher  duty  was  to  bo  exacted  and  re- 
tained.    And  stamp  duties  were  to  bo  paid  throughout  all  the 
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British  American  colonies  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  tlio 
coming  November. 

Those  laws  were  to  bo  enforced,  not  by  the  regular  authori- 
ties only,  but  by  naval  and  military  officers,  irresponsible  to 
the  civil  power  in  the  colonies.  The  penalties  and  forfeitures 
for  breach  of  the  revenue  laws  were  to  bo  decided  in  courts  of 
vice-admiralty,  without  the  interposition  of  a  jury,  by  a  single 
judge,  who  had  no  support  whatever  but  from  his  share  in  the 
profits  of  his  own  condemnations. 

But,  if  the  British  parliament  can  tax  America,  it  may  tax 
Ireland  and  India,  and  hold  the  wealth  of  the  East  and  of  the 
"West  at  the  service  of  its  own  ohgarchy.  As  the  relation  of 
the  government  to  its  outlying  dominions  would  become  one  of 
power  and  not  of  right,  it  could  not  but  employ  its  accumu- 
lated resources  to  make  itself  the  master  of  the  ocean  and  the 
oppressor  of  mankind.  "  This  system,  if  it  is  suffered  to  pro- 
vail,"  caid  Oxcnbridge  Thacher,  of  Boston,  "  will  extinguish 
the  flame  of  liberty  all  over  the  world." 

Massachusetts  had  been  led  to  rely  on  the  inviolability  of 
English  freedom  and  on  the  equity  of  parliament ;  and,  when 
the  blow  fell,  "  the  people  looked  upon  their  liberties  ai  gone." 
"  Tears,"  said  Otis, "  relieve  mo  a  moment ; "  and,  repelling  the 
imputation  "  that  the  continent  of  America  was  about  to  be- 
come insurgent,"  "  it  is  the  duty  of  all,"  he  added,  "  humbly 
and  silently  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  decisions  of  the  supremo 
legislature.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  of 
the  colonists  will  never  once  entertain  a  thought  but  of  sub- 
mission to  our  sovereign,  and  to  the  authority  of  parliament  in 
all  possible  contingencies."  "  They  undoubtedly  have  the  right 
to  levy  internal  taxes  on  the  colonies."  "  From  my  coul,  I  de- 
test and  abhor  the  thought  of  making  a  q'  estiou  of  jurisdic- 
tion." 

Hutchinson  was  only  "waiting  to  know  what  more  par- 
liament would  do  toward  raising  the  sums  which  the  colonics 
were  to  pay,"  and  which  as  yet  were  not  half  provided  for. 
As  chief  justice,  he  charged  "  the  jurors  and  people  "  of  the 
several  counties  to  obey.  Nor  did  the  result  seem  doubtful. 
There  could  bo  no  danger  but  from  union  ;  and  "  no  two  colo- 
nics," said  he,  "  think  alike ;  there  is  no  uniformity  of  mcas- 
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In    n>..(on    at,    (|,o  annual  vlovVum  of   ropivHoiitativoM  in 
May,  nuMi  callod  f,»  n.in.l  M,o  nohl,.  H.M.IiiiionlH  wl.i,.|,  had  Iuumi 
mtonvov.M,  into  tho  ronionstraiuvs  of  Now   York,  and   woro 
!";'>"  'Mvd  at  (1,0  tl,ou;^Iif,  that  tlioir  |.gi„Ia(,nro  l.ad   l.oon  ra 
jolod  l,y  lln<ol,in.on  info  forhoariiij^  to  olaiii,  oxoniplion  from 
taxat.on  a.  a  n.^ht.     Wl.il.  ,l,o  patriots  consurod  tl.o  aonui- 
osoonoo  of  ()(,..  a.  a  snrrondor  of  M.oir  lilu^rtios,  tlio  friondK  of 
p>vornn,  MK  jo.rod  at  I.im  a.  a  Maa.aniollo  an.l  a  mad.nan.     In 
t  .0  gloom  (hat  wa.s  thiokonin;^  aronnd  him,  ho  rop.llod  mor- 
;^"1  roprovoh..  liko  ono  who  conM  tind  no  co.moiation.     I{„t 
<  '0  (own  of  llo^ton  novor  coasod  to  ohorish  tho  mo.t  Ln>nial  of 
it.s  i)atnor.  so  on:j:  ,us  ho  rotainod  ono.igli  of  tho  light  of  rea- 
Bon  to  hi>  Honsd)lo  .>f  its  Hupport. 

AtliiMt  tho  plantorsof  Virginia  forohodod  univoi-sal  rnin 
fn.nj  th.  stamp  aot ;  hnt  soon  thoy  rosolvod  that  thoaot  Hho.dd 
rooodonl.,i,land:  artiohvs  of  h.xury  of  English  manufaoturo 
wcro  banished;  and   throadharo  ooat.  oamo  into  fashion      A 
aiXo  provmoial  doht  onforood  tho  p.lic-y  of  thrift.     Tho  Wis 
aturo  of  Virginia  wa.  thou  ,u..  Ml)lod,  and   tho  oloolor.  of 
.oti-sa  oonnty  liad  just  tilled  a  vaoaney  in  their  reprosontatiou 
^vn.  c.g  ,ho.co.>     Patriok  I lemy,  though  ho  had  reside 
among  (!uMn  soareoly  a  year.     D.vofod  to  their  interest  ho 
never  (a..vd  the  people,  and  w.s  never  forsaken  by  tlJ:: 
Ashe  took  lus  phuHM.ot  yot  ae.p.aintc  1  with  tho  forms  of 
msme.  ,n  the  house  or  with  its  memhors,  lio  saw  tho  time 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  stamp-tax  drawing  near,  while  all 
tho  other  dome.,  through  timid  hesitation  or  tho  want  of  o  I- 
portumty,  remained  silent;  and  oautious  loyalty  hushed  tho 
oxporu.need   st.t.men  of  his  own.      Mai/of'the   asseln^ 
lui  nude  tlie  approaehmg  olose  of  tho  session  an  oxcnso  for 
returning  home;  but  Patriek  Uenry,  a  burgess  of  but  a  f e^ 
day.    unadvised  and  unassisted,  in  an  auspicious  mouie  t  cl 
whicli  the  .volleotion  cheered  him  to  his  Lst  day,  came  "on- 
ward m  tlio  c^omimttoc  of  tlio  whole  house  ;  and  while  Thom.is 
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.TofTnr«on,   a  .yo„n«  r.ollogian,   fn.,,,   tl.o   .Mountain    fn.t.tior 
HhH„|  o.,t.i,I.,  <.[•  Mm,  d,H,„I  |.;,||,  c,a;^c,r  to  oatrj,  tin,  (Ir.t  tidin^H 
<»f  ms.Htancns  an.l  (}.,or.„  W„..l,i„;^tor,,  th.ro  in  m  cuu.ho  to 
<I""l»f.  vvaH  .n  I..H  placn,  an  a  M.n„,|,„r,  l.n  ,nair.tal„„(l  I»y  n-Holu- 
tior.H  that  tlu,  ml.alMtant.  of  Vir^rh.ja  i„|„,-it,Ml  frou,  tho  flrHl 
a.lvont.nvm  an.l  H„ttInrM  of  tl.at  .loM.inion  .upuil  fmn.^I.lH.v.  with' 
.0  prnph,  of  (Jn-at  Mritain;  that  royal  d.artom  ha.l  ,l„.htr..| 
thiH   0(,uahty;    that   taxation    hy   thon.H-IvoH,   or   l.y    p.m.nH 
<'hoM..n  hy  th,wn..|v..H  to  ropn-Hont  th.mi,  vv.w  tho  (liHtinirniMh- 
...«  <  .arartrriHti,,  of  Hriti^h  fn,.„Ion.  ar.d  of  tho  conHtitntion  ; 
"';;'^  ^'".'  l>'-';pl"  of  that  ,noHt  anci.nt  colony  had  uni,.t.rn.pt- 
<Mlly  onjoyod  tho  right  of  hoing  thu.  g<.v.rno.|  Uy  th-ir  own 
lawH  m.p:.,.t,n;^  thoir  internal  polity  and  taxati(,M";    that  thin 
ngh    had  novor  [,oon  forfoit.d,  nor  given  np,  anrl  had  boon 
conHl.,,nt ly  nrogn.Hnd  l.y  tho  king  and  poopio  of  (Ir.at  Britain. 
It  toh.wod  from  th(,Ho  ro.solntionH,  an.l   l'atri(,lc  Ilonrv  ho 
oxprosHod    ,t  in  a  fifth   Hnpph.r.nntary  ono,  that  tho  gor.oral 
asHon.hly  of  tho  wholo  colony  havo  tho  hoIo  right  and  power 
to  I..y  tax<«  on  tho  inhahitantn  of  tho  colony,  an.l  that  any 
attempt  to  v(,Mt  Hnch  power   in  any  other   pernonn  whatov.fr 
ten.le,!  to  doHtroy  HritiHl,  m  well  a«  An,(,rican  freedo,,..     ft 
wan  Htd     fnrther  Hot  forth,  yet  not  hy  H.n.ry,  in  two  reHol.i- 
tioiKM,  winch   tl.ongh  they  were  n.,t  (.flicially  pr.,dn.H,d,  e.n.ally 
CMnl.od,e,|  the  n.in.l  of  the  yonr.ger  part  of  the  asHeml.ly,  that 
he  ud.ahitants  of  Virginia  were  not  bound  to  yield  ohedienco 
to  any  law  dcH.gned  to  impo.se  taxati.,n  ur.on  them  other  than 
the  lawH  o    tluur  own  general  .-.^semhly ;  an.l  that  any  <,ne  who 
Hhon.  ,  e.thor  by  speaking  or  writing,  mair.tain  the  contrary, 
Bhould  be  deomod  an  en.uny  to  the  colony. 

A  Bt.)rmy  debate  arose,  and  many  threats  were  uttered. 

Kobmson,  tho  speaker,  already  a  defaulter,  Peyt.,n  Uu.dolph, 

.0  k.ngs  attorney,  and  tho  fraidc,  bonest,  an.l  independent 

George  Wythe,  a  lover  of  classic  learning,  accuHtom(,d  to  guide 

tho  bouse  by  bis  stn.ng  miderstanding  and  singlo-minded  in- 

tognty  exerted  all  tbeir  powers  to  moderate  the  tr.no  of  « tho 

lot  and  virulent  resolutions;"  while  Jobn  Ifandolph,  tbo  best 

awyer  m  tbo  colony,  «  singly  »  resisted  tbe  wbolo  i>roceeding. 

in  ,  on  tbo  other  si.le,  Georgo  Jobnston,  of  Fairfax,  reasoned 

witb  Bobdity  and  linnnesB;    and  Henry  flamed  with  hui>m. 
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fiionoil  zo:il.  Lifted  bojoiid  Iiinisolf,  *' Tanitiin,"  ho  orlod 
"  and  C:iw:ir,  had  each  Ids  Unifiis ;  (MiaHos  I.,  his  Crounvcll ' 
and  (}oorg.i  H f."— " Tre:ison  1 "  Hlioutod  tho  Hpwikor;  "trea- 
son 1  treason  I"  was  echoed  round  tho  house;  winlo  Henry, 
li.\in«r  IjIs  eye  on  t!io  lirst  who  interrupted  him,  continued 
without  faUerin-r,  "  may  profit  hy  their  example  1  " 

Swayed  by  ids  words,  the  eommht.'o  of  the  whole  sliowod 
its  good-will  to  the  spirit  of  all  the  resolutions  enumerated, 
but  the  iivo  oirorod  by  Patrick  Henry  were  alone  rej)ort(>d  tj 
the  houso  ;  and  on  Thursday,  the  thirtieth  of  ]\rav,]iaving  been 
adoptetl  by  ^mill  majorities,  tho  iifth  by  a  votJ  of  two7ity  to 
nineteen,  tUey  bi>camo  a  part  of  tho  pid)lie  record.     ''  J  would 
have  giwn  live  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  vote,"  exclaimed 
tho  attorney-goneral  aloud  as  he  came  out  past  Jeirerson.     Ihit 
Ilenry   '^carried   all  the  young  members  with  him."     That 
night,  thinking  his  work  done,  ho  rode  home;  but  tho  next 
day,  in  his  absence,  an  attempt  was  nuide  to  strike  all  the  reso- 
lutions oir  the  journals,  and  tho  fifth,  but  only  tho  hfth,  was 
blotted  out.     The  lieutenant-governor,  though  ho  did  not  be- 
lieve new  elections  would  fall  on  what  he  esteemed  cool,  rea- 
sonable men,  dissolved  tho  assembly;  but  the  four  resolutions 
which  remained  on  the  journals,  and  the  two  others  on  which 
no  vote  had  been  taken,  were  jiublished  in  tho    news[)apers 
throughout  America  as  tho  avowed  Bontiment  of  tho  Old  Do- 
nunion. 

Tliis  is  tho  "way  tho  fire  began."  "Virginia  rang  llio 
alarum  bell  for  the  continent." 

At  the  opening  of  the  legislature  of  ]\[assachusett3,  Oliver, 
wlio  had  bjen  appointed  stamp  distributor,  was,  on  tho  joint 
ballot  of  both  branches,  re-elected  councillor  by  a  majority  of 
but  three  out  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  votes.  More 
than  half  the  representatives  voted  against  him.  i 

On  the  day  on  which  the  resolves  of  Virginia  were  adopted, 
and  just  as  the  speech  of  Barre  accpiainted  all  the  peoi)lo  that 
within  parliament  itself  they  had  been  hailed  as  the  "  Sons  of 
Liberty,"  a  message  from  Govei-nor  Jlernard  informed  tho  new 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  that  "  tho  general  settlement  of 
the  American  provinces,  though  it  might  necessarily  produco 
some  regulations  disagreeable  from  their  novelty,  'had  been 
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lono;  nrro  proposod,  mid  woiiM  now  ho  proHuoutcd  to  its  iittnoHt 
compluLiuii ;  that  Huhini^Hloii  b,  tho  (lucruurt  of  tho  Hiipromo 
logiHlatiiro,  to  which  nil  other  poworn  in  tlio  Ilritish  enipiro 
wero  Huhoi-dinato,  wuh  tho  duty  jind  tho  intorontof  Llio  colonics  ; 
that  tills  Hupruinu  lo^nsiaturo,  tlio  parliainont  of  (Jroat  iJritain, 
was  happily  tlio  Hanctuary  of  lilmrty  and  jiistico;  and  that 
tho  priiico  who  prosldod  over  it  realized  tho  idea  of  a  i)atriot 

('oiitrai-y  to  iisa^^o,  tho  hoiiso  niado  no  reply ;  hut,  on  tlio 
Hixth  of  ,Inne,  Janius  Otis  advis(MJ  tho  calling  of  an  Anjurican 
eongim-^,  which  Hliould  consist  of  conunittoes  from  each  of  tho 
thirteen  colonies,  to  ho  ajjpuinted  respectively  hy  tho  delegates 
of  tho  people,  without  regard  to  tho  other  hranchcs  of  tlKTleg- 
islature.  Such  an  assenihly  had  never  existed ;  and  the  pnr- 
])()st!  of  delil)erating  upon  the  acts  of  parliament  waw  orjnally 
novel.  Tho  tories  sneered  at  tho  proposal  its  visionary  and  im. 
l)nicticahle ;  hut  tho  representatives  of  Massachusetts  shared 
tho  creative  instinct  of  Otis.  Assuring  unanimity  hy  even  re- 
fusing to  consider  tho  (piestion  of  their  exclusive  right  to  origi- 
nate measures  of  internal  taxation,  they  sent  letters  to  ovory 
assenihly  on  tho  continent,  proposing  that  committees  of  tho 
several  assomhlios  should  meet  at  Now  York,  on  tho  first  Tues- 
day of  the  following  Octcher,  "to  consult  together"  and  "con- 
sider  of  a  united  representation  to  iinploro  relief."  They 
elected  Otis  and  two  others  of  their  own  mcmhers  for  their 
dolegatea. 

At  tho  same  time,  tho  provinco  increased  its  strength  by 
perseverance  in  appropriating  annually  iifty  thousand  pounds 
toward  dischai-ging  its  debt ;  and  so  good  was  its  credit,  and  bo 
affluent  its  people,  that  the  interest  on  the  remaining  debt  wa« 
reduced  from  six  to  five  per  cent  by  a  public  subscription 
among  themselves. 

Before  the  proceedings  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  wore 
known  in  Now  York,  where  the  reprint  of  the  stamp  act  was 
hawked  about  tho  streets  as  tho  "  folly  of  England  and  the 
ruin  of  America,"  a  freeman  of  that  town,  discussing  tho  policy 
of  Grenvillo,  and  the  arguments  on  which  it  rested,  demon- 
strated that  they  Avero  leading  alike  to  the  reform  of  the  British 
parUament  and  the  independence  of  Amnrica. 
VOL.  ni. — 8 
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mconatitutlomil 
ncr  of  impoHiiig  it,  tliat  is  tho  ^rrcat  Huhjoct  of  iiuoasincas  t 
colonioH.  Tho  inijiiHtor  mhnittod  in  parliament  that  thoy  j.au 
i»  tho  fullest  Honso  tho  ri;rht  to  ho  taxed  only  hy  their  own 
consent,  given  hy  their  representatives;  and  grounds  his  i»ro- 
tenco  of  the  right  to  tax  them  entirely  uin.n  this,  that  they  aro 
virtually  represented  in  parliament. 

"  It  is  said  that  they  are  in  the  same  situation  as  the  inhahi- 
tantsof  Leeds,  Halifax,  Hirmingham,  Manchester,  aiul  several 
other  corporate  towns;  and  that  tho  right  of  electing  (lo(>s  not 
coinproheiul  ahovo  ono  tenth  part  of  tho  people  of  England. 
^  "  And  in  this  land  of  liherty,  for  so  it  was  our  glo^y  to  call 
It,  aro  there  really  men  bo  insensihlo  to  sha.no  tus  heforo  the 
awful  tnhuual  of  reiuson  to  mention  tho  hardsln'ps  which  somo 
places  m  England  aro  ohligcnl  to  hoar  without  redress,  aa  pro- 
cedents  for  imj>osing  still  greater  hardships  and  wrongs  upon 
America^  * 

*'  It  haa  long  hoen  tho  complaint  of  tho  moat  judicious  i-i 
I'.ngland,  as  tho  greatest  misfortune  to  tho  nation,  that  its  people 
are  bo  unequally  represented.     Timo  and  change  of  circum- 
fitanco3  have  occasioned  defects  in  tho  rules  or  forms  of  choos- 
ing representatives  for  parliament.     Some  largo  towns  send 
none  to  represent  them,  while  several  insignilicant  places,  of 
only  a  few  indigent  i)ei-sons,  whoso  chief  support  is  tho  sale  of 
thoir  votes,  aen.l  many  memhers.     Seats  aro  purcluused  with 
the  nations  money;  and  a  corrupt  administration,  by  bribing 
others  witli  places  and  i>ensions,  can  command  a  majority  in 
flio  houneof  commons  that  will  pa.s  what  laws  they  please, 
rheso  evils  aro  too  notorious  to  escapo  general  observation, 
and  too  atrocious  to  bo  palliated.     Why  are  not  those  cryi,,'. 
grievances  redressed  ?     Only  because  they  afford  tho  greatest 
opportunities  for  briber}'  and  corruption. 

"  The  fundamental  principle  of  tlio  English  constitution  is 
reason  and  natural  right.  It  luis  within  itself  the  principle  of 
self-preservation,  correction,  and  improvement.  That  there 
arc  towns,  corporations,  and  bodies  of  people  in  EnMand  in 
Bimilar  circumstmees  as  tho  colonies,  shows  that  Bonro  of  tho 
people  m  En-land,  as  well  as  those  in  America,  aro  iniurcd 
and  oppressed,  but  shows  no  sort  of  right  for  t!io  oppression. 
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.ilaco«  ouf^ht  to  join  with  tl»o  Americans  in  romon- 
Btmncos  to  obtain  rodroHH  of  griovancoH 

of  itl'rrf^'"T  *"  'l'"  ^^^"«''"''  constitution  is  on  account 
of  tM  rca  oxcellonco.  It  is  not  tl.o  more  name  of  English 
r.Kl.ts  that  can  sati^f,^  uh.  It  is  the  reality  that  we  dain  t 
our  n.har.Uinco,  and  would  defend  with  our  lives. 

'  1  hu  great  fundamental  principles  of  a  government  shc^dd 
be  co,MnH,n  to  all  .t«  parts  and  n.embcrs,  else  the  whole  will  bo 
o.ular.gered.  If,  then,  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies  cannot  be  made  to  coincide,  if  the  same  constitu- 
tion may  not  take  place  in  both,  if  the  welfare  of  the  no  or 
country  necessardy  requires  of  the  colonies  a  sacrifice  of  thel 
right  af  uialung  their  own  laws  and  disposing  of  their  own 
p.-oper  y  by  .•oprc^entatives  of  their  own  choosing,  then  the 
coimection  between  them  ought  to  cease;  and  sooL  or  later 
It  must  inevitably  cease. 

"There  never  can  be  a  disposition  in  the  colonics  to  break 
off  their  connection  with  the  mother  country  so  long  as  they 
are  p.-nnitted  to  have  the  full  cijoyment  of  those  rights  to 
which  the  English  constitution  entitles  them.  They  desire  no 
more ;  nor  can  tlu-y  bo  satisfied  with  less." 

These  words  embodied  the  sober  judgment  of  Now  York 
Tlicy  were  caiight  up  by  the  impatient  colonies,  were  re- 
printed in  nearly  all  their  newspapers,  were  approved  of  by 
their  luost  learned  and  judicious  statesmen,  and  even  formed 
Im!d  "^'*''"°'^'«'^  of  South  Carolina  to  its  agent  in  Eng- 

Thus  revolution  proceeded.  Virginia  marshalled  resistance. 
Massachusetts  entreated  union.  Now  York  pointed  to  indo! 
pendonco. 

The  summons  for  the  congress  liad  gone  forth  from  Massa- 

wlTl  '"tT  \"  '''"^^''  "^  ^'"^'^'"^  '''''  P^^"«^^«d  to  the 
world.  They  have  spoken  treason,"  said  the  royalists.  «  Is 
It  treason,  retorted  others,  "  for  the  deputies  of  the  people  to 
assert  tlieir  nghte,  or  to  give  them  away  ? »  "  Oh  1  those  Vir- 
guiian.,  cried  Oxonbridge  Thacher,from  his  death-bed,  where, 
overphed  by  public  exertions,  he  was  wasting  away  with  a  heo! 
tic,  those  Virginians  are  men  ;  they  are  noble  spirits.  I  lone 
-  i=,>^a.£  m  cou.t  ufc^anist  tyranny  M-urOs  tiiat  shall  be  read  after 
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my  death."  "Why,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "are  not  our 
rights  and  liberties  as  boI.Uy  asserted  by  every  government  in 
America  as  by  Virginia  ? "  "  Behold,"  cried  another,  «  a  whole 
continent  awakened,  alarmed,  restless,  and  d'saffected."  Every- 
where, from  north  to  south,  through  the  press,  in  letters,  or  as 
they  met  in  private  for  counsel  or  in  groups  in  the  street,  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty  "  told  their  griefs  to  one  another,  and  planned 
retaliation  or  re  Iress. 

"No  good  reason  can  be  given,"  observed  the  more  calm 
among  them,  "why  the  colonies  should  not  modestly  and  so- 
berly inquire  what  right  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has 
to  tax  them."     «  We  were  not  sent  out  to  be  slaves,"  they  con-' 
tinned,  citing  the  example  of  ancient  Greece  and  the  words  of 
Thucydides ;  "  we  are  the  equals  of  those  who  remained  be- 
hmd.     Americans  hold  equal  rights  with  those  in  Britain,  not 
as  conceded  privileges,  but  inherent  and  indefeasible."    "  We 
have  the  rights  of  Englishmen,"  was  the  common  voice,  "and 
as  such  we  are  to  be  ruled  by  laws  of  our  own  making,  and 
tried  by  men  of  our  own  condition." 

"If  we  are  Englishmen,"  said  one,  "on  what  footino-  is 
our  property  ?  "     "  The  great  Mr.  Locke,"  said  another,  "Tays 
It  down  thot  no  man  has  a  right  to  that  which  another  may 
take  from  him  ; "  and  a  third,  proud  of  his  respect  for  the 
law,  sheltered  himself  under  the  words  of  the  far-famed  Coke  • 
"The  lord  may  tax  his  villein,  high  or  low;  but  it  is  ap-ainst 
the  franchises  of  the  land  for  freemen  to  be  taxed  but  by  their 
own  consent  in  parliament,"     "If  the  people  in  Americi  are 
to  be  taxed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Ensh.nd 
their  malady,"  said  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island,  "is  an  increas- 
ing evil,  that  must  always  grow  greater  by  time."     "  When 
the  parliament  once  begins,"  such  was  the  discourse  at  Boston, 
there  is  no  drawing  a  line."     "  And  it  is  only  the  first  step," 
repeated  the  New  York  owners  of  large  estates ;  "  a  land-tax 
tor  all  America  will  be  thought  of  next." 

"  It  is  plain,"  said  even  the  calmest,  "  Englishmen  do  not 
regard  Americans  as  brothers,  and  equals,  but  as  subordinates, 
bound  to  submit  to  oppression  at  their  pleasure."  "  A  bill 
jas  even  prepared,"  thus  men  warned  each  other  against  new 
dangers,  « that  authorized  quartering   British  8oldip.r«  unon 
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American  private  families."  «  And  is  not  our  property  seized," 
they  further  exclaimed,  "  by  men  who  cry,  '  give,  give,'  and 
never  say,  '  enough,'  and  thrown  into  a  prerogative  court  to  be 
forfeited  without  a  jury  ? " 

"  There  is  not  silver  enough  in  the  colonies  to  pay  for  the 
stamps,"  computed  patriot  financiers,  "  and  the  trade  by  which 
we  could  get  more  is  prohibited."     "  And  yet,"  declared  the 
merchants  of  New  York,  « we  have  a  natural  right  to  every 
freedom  of  trade  of  the  English."  .  «  To  tax  us,  and  bind  our 
commerce  and  restrain  manufactures,"  reasoned  even  the  most 
patient,  "is  to  bid  us  make  brick  without  straw."     "The 
northern  colonies  will  be  absolutely  restricted  from  using  any 
articles  of  clothing  of  their  own  fabric,"  predicted  one  colony 
to  another.    And  men  laughed  as  they  added  :  "  Catching  a 
mouse  within  his  majesty's  colonies  with  a  trap  of  our  own 
making  will  be  deemed,  in  the  ministerial  cant,  an  infamous, 
atrocious,  and  nefarious  crime."     "  A  colonist,"  murmured  a 
Boston  man,  who  had  dipped  into  Grenville's  pamphlet,  "  can- 
not make  a  horseshoe  or  a  hobnail  but  some  ironmonger  of  Brit- 
ain shall  bawl  that  he  is  robbed  by  the '  American  republican.' " 
"  They  are  even  stupid  enough,"  it  was  said  in  Rhode  Island,  "  to 
judge  it  criminal  for  us  to  become  our  own  manufacturers." 

"^  We  will  eat  no  lamb,"  promised  the  multitude,  seeking  to 
retaliate  ;  "  we  will  wear  no  mourning  at  funerals."  "  We  will 
none  of  us  import  British  goods,"  said  the  traders  in  the  towns. 
The  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  set  up  looms  for  weaving 
their  own  clothes,  and  South  Carolina  was  ready  to  follow  the 
example.  "  The  people,"  wrote  Lieutenant-Governor  Sharpe, 
of  Maryland,  "  will  go  on  upon  manufactures."  "  We  will 
have  homespun  markets  of  linens  and  woollens,"  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  till  it  found  its  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
alarmed  the  king  in  council ;  « the  ladies  of  the  first  fortune 
shall  set  the  example  of  wearing  homespun."  "  It  will  be  ac- 
co^nted  a  virtue  in  them  to  wear  a  garment  of  their  own 
spinning."  "  A  little  attention  to  manufactures  will  make  us 
ample  amends  for  the  distresses  of  the  present  day,  and  render 
us  a  great,  rich,  and  happy  people." 

When  the  churchmen  of  New  York  preached  loyalty  to 
the  king  as  the  Lord's  anointed,  "  The  people,"  retorted  Wil- 
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liam  Livingston,  "are  tJio  Lord's  anointed.  Though  named 
mob  and  'rabble,'  the  people  are  the  darling  of  Providr-ice  " 
,^T  *^,%f  !^!f  .f  ^^^d.^.demanding  deference  to  all  inautho'r. 
ity ?  This,  'It  was  insisted,  "  is  to  add  dulness  to  impiety  • » 
for    tyranny  is  no  government."    From  the  pulpit,  Mayhew 

resift'a^cT''  "'^^  ''  "  ''''  ^"^^^  ^^^"^^^^  ^^^^«  ^^^ 
And  then  patriots  would  become  maddened  with  remera- 
benng  that  "some  high  or  low  American  had  had  a  liaTdTn 
procurmg  every  grievance."  "  England,"  it  was  said,  « is  de- 
ceived and  deluded  by  place-men  and  office-seekers  »    "Yes" 

wtT"f^  *^/.  ""f  ^'"^''  "''  '"  ''"^'^  '^  '^'  hoi^e-leeches." 
When  the  friends  to  government "  sought  to  hush  opposition 
bj  terror  of  parliament,  the  answer  was :  "  You  are  cowards, 
you  are  parricides."  cowaras, 

"Power  is  a  sad  thing,"  wrote  the  Presbyterians  of  Phila- 
delphia: 'our  mother  should  remember  we  are  children,  and 
no  slaves.       "When  all  Israel  saw  that  the  king  hearkened 
not  unto  them,"  responded  the  Calvinists  of  the  ^^orth  « the 
people  answered  the  king,  saying;  '  What  portion  have 'we  in 
iJavid  ?  what  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse  ?    To  your  tents 
O  Israel  I    Now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David  I '»    "  Who 
cares,"  reasoned  the  more  hardy,  "  whether  George  or  Louis  is 
the  sovereign,  if  both  are  alike  ? "     "  The  beast  of  burden  " 
continued  others,  "  asks  not  whose  pack  it  carries."     "  I  would 
bear  allegiance  to  King  George,"  said  one  who  called  himself 
a  lover  of  truth,  "  but  not  be  a  slave  to  his  British  subjects  " 
^^       But  the  members  of  pariiament,"  argued  the  royalists, 
are  men  of  wisdom  and  integrity,  and  incapable  of  dealing 
unjustly."     "  One  who  is  bound  to  oboy  the  will  of  another  " 
retorted  Hopkins,  "  is  as  really  a  slav^e,  though  ho  may  have 'a 
good  master,  as  if  he  had  a  bad  one;  and  this  is  stronger  in 
politic  bodies  than  in  natural  ones."  ° 

"  It  is  an  insult  on  the  most  common  understanding " 
thought  James  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  and  every  American 
from  Savannah  to  Maine,  "  to  talk  of  our  being  virtually  rcn- 
resented  in  pariiament."  "  It  is  an  insult  on  common  sense  to 
say  It,  repeated  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  middle  states 
Are  persons  chosen  for  the  representatives  of  London  and 
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Bristol  in  like  manner  chosen  to  be  tlie  representatives  of  Phila- 
delplua  or  Boston  ?  Have  two  men  chosen  to  represent  a  poor 
Lnglish  borough  that  has  sold  its  votes  to  the  highest  bidder 
any  pretence  to  say  that  they  represent  Virginia  or  Pennsylvar 
ma  i  And  have  four  hundred  such  fellows  a  right  to  take  our 
liberties  ? " 

But  it  was  argued  again  and  again:  "Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham,  and  Sheffield,  like  America,  return  no  members." 
Wiiy,  rejomed  Otis,  and  his  answer  won  applause  in  Encr- 
land,  "  why  ring  everlasting  changes  to  the  colonists  on  them''? 
It  they  are  not  represented,  they  ought  to  be."  "  Every  man 
of  a  sound  mind,"  he  continued,  "should  have  his  vote" 
"  Ah,  but,"  replied  the  royalists,  holding  Otis  to  his  repeated 
concessions,  "you  own  that  parliament  is  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture ;  will  you  question  its  jurisdiction  ? "  And  his  answer 
was  on  the  lips  of  all  patriots,  learned  and  unlearned:  "Lord 
Coke  declai-es  that  it  is  against  Magna  Charta  and  against  the 
franchises  of  the  land  for  freemen  to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own 
consent." 

Thus  opinion  was  echoed  from  mind  to  mind,  as  the  sun's 
rays  beam  from  many  clouds,  all  differing  m  tints,  but  every 
one  taking  its  hue  from  the  same  fire.  In  the  midst  of  tho 
gloom,  light  broke  forth  from  the  excitement  of  a  whole  people 
Associations  were  formed  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  resist  the  stamp  act  by  all  lawful  means.  Ilopa  began 
to  rise  that  American  rights  and  liberties  might  safely  bo 
trusted  "to  the  watchfulness  of  a  united  continent." 

The  insolence  of  the  royal  officers  provoked  to  insulated 
acts  of  resistance.  The  people  of  Rhode  island,  angry  with 
the  commander  of  a  ship-of-war  who  had  'mrded  their  vessels 
and  impressed  their  seamen,  seized  his  boat,  and  burned  it  on 
]^ewport  common.  Men  of  New  England,  "of  a  superior 
sort,  had  obtained  of  the  government  of  New  Hampshire  a 
warrant  for  land  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iloosic,  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hud- 
son river.  They  formed  already  a  community  of  sixty-seven 
tamilies,  in  as  many  houses,  with  an  ordained  minister,  their 
own^municipal  officers,  three  several  public  schools,  their  meet- 
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a  w<.r(],  thoy  onjojod  tl.o  n<.„ri,sl,ln^i.  sf.ato  wliicl,  H,,ri„..«  from 
jniral  ..ul,.«f,ry,  intolIlgcMuu.,  m„|  j.iolj.  TI.oj  ciUIcnl  tlunr  vil- 
lago  l]onm,.^.ton.  Tho  royal  otiicerH  at  Nv^v  York  <iispo«o,I 
anew  of  thaf,  town,  a,  well  as  of  otho,>,  „oar  it,  ho  tl.at  M.o  ki„. 
was  know,,  to  tho  settlors  n,«  u-  tho  (Jroon  Mo.n.tains  chiofly  hy 
lnsa^^,M,fH,  whohml  kn,.win^:;lyHohl  his  lands  twice  over.  In  this 
w;.y  nonmn..>:ton  wa.s  n.ado  a  halllo-round  for  indcMuMukmc-e  ' 
I  ut  there  Wius  no  present  relief  for  Anioriea  nnlosa  union 

«^n,M/f  r'  V"!'^"--^''^^ '-poof  Otis-union  tha 
shonid  kn.t  and  work  into  tho  very  hlood  and  bones  of  tho 
orig.na  syst-ni  every  re^rion,  a:,  fast  as  sottled."  Vet  how 
c'onM>rehens,ve  and  how  darin.  the  ideal  The  traditions  of 
-  board  of  trade  branded  it  as  '^  n.ntinons."  Mas.aehnsetts 
lud  proceeded  tMn.dly,  naming  for  its  delegates  to  the  pro- 
pped e..ngress  the  patriot  Otis,  with  two  others  who  were 
*'  friends  to  government." 

Virginia  was  ready  to  convince  the  world  that  her  pooplo 

were  i.rm  and  unanimous  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  bnt  its  newly 

ejected  aasombly  w.os  not  sulTered  !>y  Fatnpuer  to  eome  together 

New  Je,v.>y  reeo.vcd  tho  circular  btter  of  MamchusSts  on 

c  twen  .eth  of  June  the  last  d;.y  of  the  nession  of  its  legisla- 

^lecl  M  ''         '  r^""rV^^  ^^"  nntishgovenunont,  arflr^t 

inclined  to  uivje  sendni"  d(^1o<rTfn.j  f,->  <!.,.  i 

,    ,  '^    ^>^iiuiiK,  (Kjt gates  to  tho  projiosed  c;>n'>'rosa* 

oncl  tl,o  house,  m  tl,„  1„„.,,.  prooo.ling  the  .,1  jourmnont,  nvthor 
from  „„ec,.,a,nty  than  tho  want  of  Koocl-u-ill,'  nnani.no  J^fc 
chncd  tho  n,v,tat„m.  Tho  asscm.hly  „f  Now  Ilantpshiro  .co^nod 
to  approve,  I,„t  ,li,l  not  „dopt  it.    «.  Nothing  wi  1  l,o  dm  o  i 

n  i  ,'ti  "  "';!""-'.nnt.y  to  p,v.,  "  more  ,an,l  nu, ro  " 

pon  ho  sovcnunont  at  Iu>m,o  "  the  nooossity  of  taldni;  into 
tl.™  hand,  tho  npp„int,nent  of  tho  An.orican  civil  list"  as 
>vo  1  .«  chano.n,j;  tho  council  of  tho  province.  Even  th  lib- 
eral governor  of  Maryland  reported  "that  tho  rosentn.ent  of 
tho  coon,sts  wonld  probably  die  ont;  ,and  that,  in  epito  of  tlm 

r^rite^rr "'°  '^"^^™' '"°  ''-^  -*  -■•"■  -^  -'^^ 

feouth  Carohna  w;«  m  session ;  and,  „n  the  twonty-lifth  of  J„- 
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wcro  rna'lo  to  tho  k'gality,  tlio  cxpo'diuncy,  and  most  of  all  to 
tho  olli(MoMcy  of  tho  proposod  mcasiiro ;  and  many  eloquent 
words  woro  nttt>rod,  c,si)cc,ially  hy  tho  joiithful  John  liutlodgo, 
whoM  tho  Kiihj(.ot,ori  thod(3lihorato  ro.Holvo  of  a  Hmall  majonty[ 
wan  rofcTrcd  to  a  (loimnittoo,  of  whicli  (.liriHtophor  (ladsdon 
waH  tho  (!h;iirm:in.     IIo  wiui  a  man  of  d(!op  and  Hmr  convic- 
tions; t!ioroii<rhly  Hiucoro  ;  of  an  unbending  will  and  a  sturdy, 
inipotuouH  integrity,  wliieh  (h-ove  those  about  liim,  like  a  moun- 
tain torrent  dasliing  on  an  overshot  wheel,  thougli  sometimes 
clogging  with  back-water  from   itB  own    violence.     Ho  poH- 
80.ssed  not  o:dy  that  c.ourago  which  defieH  danger,  but  that  per- 
siHtenco  which  neither  peril  nor  impriHcmment  nor  the  threat 
of  death  can  Hhak(!.     Fidl  of  religious  faith,  and  at  tho  Bamo 
tnno  irupiisitive  and  tolorant,  methodical,  yet  lavish  of  liis  for- 
tune for  public  ends,  he  had  in  his  nature  iu)thing  vacillating 
or  low,  and  knew  not  how  to  hesitate  or  feign. 'After  two 
legls!;i,ture3  ii.-jl  held  back.  South  Carolina,  by  "his  achieve- 
tuent,"  pronomiced  for  union.     "Our  state,"  ho  used  to  eay, 
"was  tho  iir,;t,  though  at  tho  extreme  end,  and  ono  of  tho 
weakest,  lu  well  int(!rnally  as  externally,  to  listen  to  tho  call 
of  our  northern  bretliren  in  their  distresses.     ]\rasKacliusett8 
sounded  tho  trumpet,  but  to  C.^arolina  is  it  owing  that  it  was 
attended  to.     Had  it  not  boon  for  South  Carolina,  no  congress 
would  then  have  happened.     She  was  all  alive,  and  felt  at 
every  pore."    And  when  wo  count  up  those  who,  above  others, 
contributed  to  tho  great  result  of  union,  wo  are  to  name  the 
inspired  "  madman,"  James  Otis,  and  tho  unwavering  lover  of 
his  country,  Christopher  Gadsden. 

Otis  now  seemed  to  himself  to  hear  tlie  proplietic  song  of 
tho  "  Sibyls  "  chanting  tho  spring-timo  of  a  "  now  empire." 
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CIIAPTEK  X. 

THE  BATTLK  mmxv.m  TUK    K,.N.,   AND  tUV.  DUKE  OF   DEDPOUD. 

Ai-nii.-Jui.v  17C5. 

Tinx,.;  was  b„t  one  <lo.,iro  in  tI,o  king's  heart  rtmngor  «,„„ 
H^at  of  tax„,g  A„,„rio,t;  it  w,^,  ,,.  govern  as  well  .,?„  a.i^ 
m  linum      Winle  An>e,-iea  was  consolidating   its   „«i„T 
<l,v,s,„,„    hat  eonld  not  be  healed  planted  confnsion  in  tl'o 
connc,  s  of  Its  oppressors.    No  sooner  had  the  king  reeovered 
fron,   1,„  .Ilness,  of  which  the  tn.e  „atn,-e  was  kept  secret  oven 
fron.  the  niemhe,-s  of  his  cabinet,  than,  b«.ring  in  n.ind  that 
hohe,rtothe  thronew,«„„  infant  of  but  t,™  ,ea™  old     » 
co„ten.plated  the  co,.tingcnoy  of  his  own  incapacity  or  delth 
and  r..*,lved  on  frmuing  a  plan  for  a  regency!    1.4  this  ptr! 
..«o  he    nrned  away  fron,  l,is  ministers  and  took  the  aid  of 
Lord  Holland     In  conscp.cnce,  Grenville,  on   tho  twenty- 
eighth  of  Aprd  "with  a  (inn  and  steady  conntenance,"  and  at 
very  groat  length,  c..post„latcd  with  him  on  his  withholding 
confidence  fron;  his  „„„istem.     The  king  at  first  started  and 
...>fcss..d  snrpnse;  and,  as  the  conve:.aUon  proceeded,  gLw 
"«cccd.ngly  agitated  and  distnrbed.  ehangJd  co„„te;fnee' 
and  ilushe,l  so  nuich  that  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  his  face,"  bnt  he  neither  denied  nor  ad,  i: 
ted  the  charge ;  used  no  words  of  anger,  of  excuse,  or  of  soft- 
ening; and  only  p„t  on  a  smile,  when,  at  a  "late  hour"  tho 
tedious  inimstcr  "  made  his  how." 

thoMlT  "'"  °'^"'«'«''  »""!■'"'■•«  receivcHl  orders  to  piv-paro 

1,0  bill  for  a  regency,  they  thought  to  win  ,H>p„l„rity  and  fix 

m  tho  public  mind  their  hostihty  to  Bute  by  disqimlifying  tho 

pnncess  dowager.     So  they  restmined  the  choice  of  tli^  reCt 

to  tho  queen  or  any  other  i^rson  of  the  royal  family  "    The 
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king  approved  tho  minuto  entirely,  not  knowing  tl,at,  in  tho 
opnuon  of  IJodford,  (Jrenvillo,  Halifax,  and  Sandwich,  Iuh  own 
fumily  did  not  include  his  mother. 

On  the  Bocond  reading  of  the  hill  for  tho  regency  in  tlio 
houBO  o  lords,  it  was  a«ked :  "  Who  are  tho  royal  family  to 
vvhom  the  Belection  is  restrained  T'  «Tho  royal  family  arc 
thoBO  who  are  in  tho  order  of  BuccoHsion,  one  after  another,"  an. 
Bwcred  Bedford,  umnasking  the  malice  in  which  the  bill  had 
boon  conceived. 

Tho  king,  who  had  never  intended  to  appoint  hl.s  mother 
regent,   authorized  tho  employment  of  words  of  which  the 
meaning  would  admit  of  no  dispute.     At  tho   next  sitting. 
Halifax  U8ed  this  permiHsion  bo  indiscreetly  that  the  queen  dow- 
ager appeared  to  bo  excluded  from  those  eligible  to  the  regcn. 
cy  by  the  express  authority  of  her  son.     Tho  ministry  had  not 
intended  so  much  ;   they  had  circumvented  tho  king,  and  used 
his  name  to  put  a  brand  upon  his  mother.     Bute's  friends  were 
thunderstruck,  while  tho  duke  of  Bedford  almost  danced  for  joy. 
The  king's  natural  aifection  was  very  strong ;  ho  Buffered 
the  utmost  agitation,  oven  to  tears;  and  declared  that  Halifax 
"had  surprised  him  into  the  message."     When,  on  tho  fifth 
of  May,  ho  admitted   Grenvillo,  he  colored,  complained  of 
tho  disregard  to  bis  mother  as  an  offence  to  her  which  ho 
could  not  bear;  and,  with  tho  embarrassment  of  a  man  who 
begs  a  favor  which  ho  fears  may  bo  denied,  entreated  its  re- 
moval.    (Jrenvillo  obstinately  refused  to  make  tho  necessary 
motion ;  but,  with  no  good  grace,  consented  that  tho  name  of 
tho  princess  dowager  should  bcj  inserted  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  one  of  her  own  servants. 

Tho  ministers  pursued  tho  desperate  conflict  mth  the  king 
behoving  themselves  strong  enough  to  compel  their  sovcreigil 
to  conform  in  all  things  to  their  advice,  and  tho  fato  of  the 
American  stamp  act  depended  on  the  issue.  Bedford  spoke  to 
him  defiantly;  Grenvillo  asked  earnestly  that  tho  king's  min- 
Istors  should  bo  suffered  to  retire,  or  be  seen  manifestly  to  pos- 
sess his  favor.  But  they  drew  out  no  satisfactory  answer, 
though  Grenville  was  led  to  believe  that  his  own  services 
would  bo  required,  even  should  Lis  old  enemy,  the  duko  of 
Bedford,  bo  dismissed. 
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•  On  tlie  tliirteentli,  tlie  king,  in  his  impatience  of  ministers 
who  did  not  love  each  other  and  only  agreed  to  give  him  the 
law,  authorized  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  to  open 
negotiations  with  Pitt,  Temple,  and  the  great  whig  families, 
for  constructing  a  new  administration,  with  Charles  Townshend 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  Northumberland,  Bute's 
son-in-law,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  Pitt  refused  the  terms 
offered,  but  yet  without  closing  the  door  to  other  offers. 
Edmund  Burke,  as  he  watched  the  negotiations  with  impatient 
desire,  complained  of  Pitt's  hesitancy,  and  derided  his  "  fus- 
tian." Eockingham  and  Newcastle  were  eager  for  the  pro- 
posed change.  Temple  and  Grafton  were  summoned  to  town. 
Of  Grafton,  Cumberland  asked  if  a  ministry  could  be  formed 
out  of  the  minority,  without  Pitt,  and  received  for  answer  that 
^'nothing  so  formed  could  be  stable."  The  wings  of  popular- 
ity were  on  Pitt's  shoulders. 

A  new  complication  arose  from  a  riot.  At  the  sitting 
in  which  the  regency  bill,  with  the  amendment  rehabilitating 
the  princess  dowager,  was  accepted  by  the  house  of  lords,  it  so 
happened  that  a  bill  came  up  raising  the  duties  on  silks,  for 
the  benefit  of  English  weavers.  In  the  commons  it  had  been 
countenanced  by  Grenville,  and  it  had  the  approval  of  the 
king.  But  Bedford,  having,  like  Edmund  Burke,  more  liberal 
views  of  political  economy,  spoke  on  the  side  of  freedom  of 
trade,  and  the  bill  was  refused  a  second  reading.  The  next 
day  the  silk-weavers  went  in  a  large  body  to  Richmond  to  pe- 
tition the  king  for  redress. 

On  the  fourteenth,  the  king,  on  his  way  to  accept  the  act 
for  a  regency,  found  himself  followed  by  a  crowd  of  weavers, 
who  beset  the  house  of  parliament,  vowing  vengeance  against 
Bedford,  and  stoning  his  chariot.  The  next  day  they  paraded 
the  streets  of  London.  Bedford  repaired  with  complaints  to 
the  king,  and  Grenville  remonstrated ;  but  the  king's  emotion 
betrayed  his  purpose  of  changing  the  government. 

On  Friday,  the  weavers,  threatening  death  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  assembled  in  the  evening  round  his  house,  which  they 
might  have  sacked  and  destroyed  but  for  the  timely  arrival 
of  an  armed  force.  Persons  of  all  parties  hastened  to  Bedford 
house  to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  the  riot  and  their  joy  at- 
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its  suppression.  The  dismissing  of  Bedford  at  sucli  a  moment 
had  tlie  aspect  of  inviting  the  mob  to  dictate  a  ministry. 
Public  sympathy  turned  on  his  side.  "  To  attempt  changing 
the  government,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  "  is  madness,  infatua- 
tion, and  utter  ruin  to  the  king's  authority  forever."  The  house 
of  lords  warmly  took  up  the  cause  of  the  ministers.  The  min- 
istry had  never  been,  and  was  not  then,  a  thoroughly  united 
body ;  now,  however,  Bedford  gaining  the  lead,  insisted  that 
they  all  should  act  in  perfect  union ;  and  Grenville,  conceal- 
ing his  well-founded  distrust  of  his  colleagues,  gave  and  re- 
ceived promises  to  withstand  the  court  with  inseparable  fidelity. 

But  the  king  had  the  impatience  of  offended  pride,  excited 
by  sleeplessness  and  disease.  Ready  to  yield  every  point  to 
Pitt  and  Temj^le,  he  said  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the 
kindest  terms  and  most  explicit  words :  "  I  put  myself  in  this 
affair  wholly  into  your  hands." 

Early,  therefore,  on  the  nineteenth,  the  prince  hastened  to 
visit  Pitt,  inviting  Temple  to  join  them  at  a  later  hour.  His 
journey  was  a  public  proclamation  of  its  design.  "While  the 
royal  envoy  was  negotiating  with  the  great  commoner  at  Hayes, 
Grenville,  Bedford,  Halifax,  and  Sandwich,  confident  that  no 
new  ministry  could  be  formed,  each  by  himself  expostulated 
with  the  king. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  reminded  him  "  how  very  unfaith- 
fully the  conditions  Avhich  the  king  himself  had  proposed 
had  been  kept,"  and  added :  "  Since  I  can  no  longer  be  useful, 
I  entreat  you  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  replacing  us  all ;  for  the 
harmony  which  has  subsisted  between  us  does  and  will  con- 
tinue." "  Thus,"  says  the  duke,  "  I  left  him."  Bedford  was 
blunt,  as  suited  his  open  nature ;  warm,  as  one  who  felt  himself 
wronged ;  excited,  as  the  bravest  man  might  have  bson  after 
the  risk  of  having  his  house  torn  down  over  his  family. 
Unabashed,  he  meant  to  be  plain-spoken,  but  not  to  be 
insolent ;  and,  if  he  had  been  so,  he  did  not  know  it.  He 
went  about  vowing  vengeance  on  the  courtiers  who  had 
exposed  him  to  unworthy  treatment.  "  I  can  depend,"  said 
he,  "  on  all  my  friends  as  well  as  colleagues.  There  have  been 
examples  of  new  ministries  that  have  not  been  able  to  last 
more  than  f our-and-twenty  hours." 
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Mcantimo,  Pitt  was  saying  to  the  royal  envoy  at  Hayes :  "  I 
am  ready  to  go  to  St.  Jamos's  if  I  can  carry  the  constitution 
with  mo,"    In  reply,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  declared,  on  the 
king's  authority,  that  he  might  choose  in  a  new  ministry  the 
station  which  should  best  suit  his  own  failing  health ;  might 
direct  the  foreign  policy  of  England  at  his  pleasure ;  might 
procure  the  condenmation  of  general  warrants,  a  peerage  for 
Pratt,  and  the  restoration  of  Conway  and  other  oHicers  who 
had  been  dismissed  for  their  opinions ;  might  chalk  out  a  li^t 
of  such  persons  as  he  would  wish  to  fill  all  the  posts  of  busi- 
ness, and  inight  name  Temple  for  the  treasury.     In  the  con- 
duct  of  this  negotiation   no  obstacle  arose  from  the  palace. 
But  the  wayward  Temple  began  to  estrange  himself  from  his 
brother-in-law,  and  was  reconciled  to  Grenville,  his  brother  and 
apparent  heir.     « I  did  not  want  inducements,"  said  he,  "  to 
accept  of  the  great  post  that  presented  itself  as  a  supplicant  at 
my  gate;"  but  he  refused  to  royalty  the  small  alms  which  it 
begged,  and,  without  the  concurrence  of  Temple,  Pitt  saw 
in  his  way  difficuVies  which  he  could  not  overcome. 

The  ministry  now  resolved  to  brave  and  put  down  the  still 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  king.  Exaggerating  the  danger  from 
the  continuance  of  the  riots,  Halifax,  on  the  twentieth,  obeying 
Bedford,  wrote  to  the  king  to  appoint  the  marquis  of  Granby 
to  the  conimand  in  chief,  in  place  of  Cumberland  ;  while  the 
king,  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  privately  ordered  Cum- 
berland to  act  as  captain-general. 

The  king  was  in  despair;  and,  though  the  old  ministry  was 
sustained  by  parliament,  and  at  that  moment  by  public  opin- 
ion, he  would  have  put  « in  their  places  any  mortal  who  could 
have  carried  on  business."  Cumberland  hated  Grenville ;  but 
he  knew  no  remedy,  and  advised  his  nephew  to  submit. 

The  king,  who  for  many  days  had  not  slept  two  hours  in 
twenty-four,  next  attempted  to  divide  the  ministers.  Eofer- 
ring  to  the  differences  that  had  existed  between  Grenville  and 
members  of  the  cabinet,  he  said  :  "You  never  have  displeased 
me ;  I  did  not  mean  to  have  removed  you ;  I  know  nothing 
that  could  induce  me  to  do  it ; "  and  he  sought  to  draw  from 
him  a  promise  to  remain  in  his  service.  But  Grenville  chose 
to  stand  by  his  colleagues,  and,  after  meeting  them,  reported  in 
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tbeir  name  that  "  before  they  should  again  undertake  his  af- 
fairs  they  must  lay  before  him  some  questions."     "  Questions  I " 
said  he,  abruptly ;  "  conditions  you  mean,  sir ;  what  are  they  ? » 
On  Wednesday,  Grenville,  in  behalf  of  the  four,  communi- 
cated to  their  sovereign  the  terms  offered  him  for  his  capitula- 
tion.    They  were  that  ho  should  renew  assurances  against 
13ute  s  meddling  in  state  affairs ;  dismiss  Mackenzie,  Bute's 
brother,  from  his  employment  and  place  ;  treat  Lord  Holland, 
the  adviser  of  the  plan  for  the  regency  bill,  in  the  same  man- 
ner;  appoint  Granby  commander-in-chief  in  place  of  Cumber- 
land ;  and  leave  to  the  ministers  the  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment m  Ireland.     Terms  more  humiliating  could  not  have 
been  devised. 

^  On  the  next  day,  Grenville  called  to  receive  the  king's  sub- 
mission.  Of  the  insult  to  be  offered  to  his  uncle,  he  obtained 
a  modiiication;  and  no  one  was  made  commander-in-chief 
He  struggled  to  retain  Mackenzie  in  the  office  of  the  privy 
seal  m  Scotland.  Grenville  was  obstinate.  «  But  I  passed  to 
him  ray  royal  word,"  said  the  king,  falling  into  great  agita- 
tion ;  « I  sliould  disgrace  myself  if  I  dismissed  him."  « In 
tiiat  case,  sir,"  replied  Grenville,  «  we  mast  decline  coming  in  " 
The  king  surrendered;  but  he  was  so  deeply  moved  that  his 
physicians  were  ordered  to  attend  him;  his  gloom  revealed 
grief  at  his  heart ;  on  the  following  Sunday  the  usual  drawing- 
room  M-as  omitted ;  and  his  mind  was  so  convulsed  that  ho 
would  not  take  the  sacrament. 

Grenville,  in  apparently  confident  security,  continued  his 
schemes  of  colonial  revenue,  and  made  a  representation  "that 
the  Canadians  were  subject  to  taxation  by  virtue  of  his  pre- 
rogative." The  king,  quivering  with  wounded  pride  at  the  af- 
front received  from  his  ministers,  thwarted  their  suggestions 
about  appointments  to  office,  fro^vncd  on  those  whom  they 
promoted,  and  publicly  showed  regard  to  his  friends  whom 
they  had  displaced.  This  the  duke  of  Bedford  would  not 
brook.  On  the  twelfth  of  June,  being  resolved  on  an  imme- 
diate explanation,  he  bluntly  recapitulated  to  his  sovereign 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  his  ministers  on  their 
resuming  their  functions,  when  he  had  promised  them  his 
support.     "Has  this  promise,"  he  demanded,  "been  kept? 
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On  the  contrary,  are  not  almost  all  onr  bitter  enemies  coun- 
tenanced in  })ublic  ?  I  hope  jour  majesty  will  give  your  coun- 
tenance to  your  nilnlstera  ;  or  else  give  your  authority  where 
you  are  plcnscd  to  give  your  favor." 

The  king,  wlio  was  resolved  to  Interpret  the  discourse  of 
Bedford  as  a  resignation,  summoned  Pitt  on  the  nineteenth  to  a 
personal  interview.   It  continued  for  three  hours.    Pitt  declared 
himself  against  the  measures  that  had  been  adopted  to  restrain 
the  American  colonies  from  trade  with  the  Spanish  Islands,  and 
against  the  taxation  of  the  colonies  by  act  of  parliament,  which 
nothing  but  extreme  illness  had  prevented  him  from  opposing 
in  the  house  of  commons,   and  of   which  ho  foreboded  the 
fatal  consequences.  The  discussion  was  renewed  on  the  twenty- 
second,  when,  having  obtained  satisfaction  as  to  measures  and 
as  to  men,  he  renewed  to  Lord  Temple  the  invitation  to  as- 
sist In  forming  an  administration.     On  receiving  the  news, 
Temple  privately  communicated  Its  substance  to  Greuvlllo,  and 
with  a  predetermined  mind  repaired  to  Pitt.     The  two  were  at 
variance  on  no  important  measure  except  the  stamp  act.     On 
that  tliere  appeared  an  antagonism  of  opinion,  which  divided 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.      Temple  refused  to  take 
office.      Pitt    Avas    alike   wounded    and  embarrassed.      Lord 
Temple  was  his  brother-in-law  ;  had.  In  the  time  of  his  rctliing 
from  the  office  of  paymaster,  helped  him  with  his  purse  ;  had 
twice  gone  into  a  ministry  with  him,  and  twice  faithfully  re- 
tired with  him.     The  long  discussion  that  ensued  deeply  af- 
fected both ;  but  Temple  inflexibly  resisted  Pitt's  judgment 
and  most  earnest  remonstrance  ;  he  would  not  consent  to  sup- 
plant the  brother  whose  present  measures  he  applauded,  and 
with  whom  he  had  just  been  reconciled.     As  they  parted, 
Pitt  said,  pathetically,  in  the  words  of  a  Roman  poet :  "  You, 
brother,  bring  ruin  on  me  and  on  yourself,  and  on  the  people 
and  the  peers  and  your  country." 

"  Nervous  and  trembling,"  Temple  went  In  to  the  king  and 
declined  "  entering  his  service  In  any  office."  "  I  am  afraid," 
he  added — and  it  was  the  king  himself  who  repeated  the  re- 
mark— "I  foresee  more  misfortunes  in  your  majesty's  reign 
than  In  any  former  period  of  history."  Pitt  made  his  excuses 
to  the  king,  who  "  parted  from  him  very  civilly,"  and,  with 
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grief  and  disappointment  in  his  hearty  he  retired  into  Somer- 
setshire. 

The  ministry  of  Grenvillc  seemed  established  more  firmly 
than  before.  The  most  wary  gave  in  their  adhesion ;  even 
Charles  Yorko  went  to  Gronvillo  and  declared  his  support. 
"  Our  cause  is  in  your  hands,"  said  the  Bedfords  to  Grenvillo, 
« and  you  will  do  it  justice."  Tliis  was  the  moment  of  hia 
greatest  pride ;  ho  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury ;  ho  had 
defeated  his  sovereign's  efforts  to  change  the  ministry  ;  he  was 
owned  by  the  Bedfords  as  their  savior  and  protector.  Ilia 
ambition,  his  vanity,  and  his  self-will  were  gratified. 

The  king  had  been  complaining  of  the  little  business  done, 
and  of  "the  neglect  of  the  colonies  and  new  conquests;" 
Grenvillc  applied  himself  earnestly  to  American  measures. 
Bishops  were  to  bo  engrafted  on  a  plan  for  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  Canada.  lie  proposed  a  reform  in  tho 
courts  of  admiralty;  in  tho  following  days,  he,  with  Lord 
North,  settled  the  emoluments  of  tho  officers  charged  with 
carrying  into  execution  tho  American  stamp  act;  made  an 
enumeration  of  tho  several  districts  for  inspection ;  pi  ovided 
for  supplying  vacant  places  among  tho  stamp  distributors ;  and 
on  the  ninth  of  July  consulted  about  removing  incidental 
objections  to  tho  measure,  in  which  he  gloried  as  his  own. 

But  tho  duke  of  Cumberland  had  succeeded  in  forming  an 
administration  out  of  tho  remnants  of  the  old  whig  aristocracy 
and  their  successors ;  and,  on  tho  tenth,  Grenvillo  was  sum- 
moned to  St.  James's  to  surrender  the  seals  of  his  office.  "  I 
beseech  your  majesty,"  he  said,  "  as  you  value  your  own  safety, 
not  to  suffer  any  one  to  advise  you  to  separate  or  draw  the  lino 
between  your  British  and  American  dominions.  Your  colonies 
are  the  richest  jewel  of  your  crown.  If  any  man  should  ven- 
ture to  defeat  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the  colonies  by  a 
slackness  in  the  execution,  I  shall  look  upon  him  as  a  criminal 
and  the  betrayer  of  his  country." 

The  conditions  on  which  the  new  ministry  came  into  power 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  disposal  of  offices.  They  intro- 
duced no  projects  of  reform  ;  they  gave  no  pledges  in  behalf 
of  liberty.  The  old  duke  of  Newcastle  was  the  type  of  tho 
administration,  though  he  took  only  the  post  of  privy  seal, 
VOL.  III.— a 
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with  the  patronage  of  the  church.  The  law  adviser  of  its 
choice,  as  attorney-general,  was  Charles  Yorke,  whrse  opinions 
coincided  with  those  of  Mansfield.  The  duke  of  Cumberland 
had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  its  mediator  with  the  king. 

The  post  of  head  of  the  treasury  was  assigned  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham.  He  was  an  inexperienced  man  of  five- 
and-thirty,  possessing  no  great  natural  abilities,  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution and  a  nervous  timidity  which  made  him  almost  in- 
capable of  speaking  in  public ;  acquainted  with  race-courses 
and  the  pedigree  of  horses ;  unskilled  in  the  finances  of  his 
country,  and  never  before  proposed  for  high  office.  But  he 
had  clear  and  sagacious  sense  and  good  feeHng,  unshaken  for- 
titude, integrity,  kindness  of  nature,  and  an  honest  and  hearty 
attachment  to  moderated  liberty.  His  virtues  were  his  arts, 
and  they  were  his  taleixts.  Had  he  been  untitled  and  less 
opulent,  ho  never  would  have  been  heard  of :  but,  beinff  hio-h 
in  rank,  of  vast  wealth,  and  generous  without  wastefulness,  he 
was  selected,  at  the  moment  when  the  power  of  the  oligarchy 
was  passing  its  culmination,  to  lead  its  more  liberal  branch ; 
and  such  was  his  own  ambition  of  being  first  in  place,  such  his 
sincerity,  such  his  fidelity  to  his  political  connections,  that  from 
this  time  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  their  standard- 
bearer. 

His  deficiencies  in  knowledge  and  in  rhetoric  the  minister 
compensated  by  selecting  as  his  secretary  and  intimate  friend 
Edmund  Burke,  wlio  had  recently  left  the  service  of  one  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  renounced  a  pension  bestowed  by  Hali- 
fax. It  Avas  characteristic  of  that  peiiod  for  a  man  like  Rock- 
ingham to  hold  for  life  a  retainer  like  Edmund  Burke ;  and 
never  did  a  true-hearted,  kindly,  and  generous  patron  find  one 
more  faithful.  He  brought  to  his  employer,  and  gave  up  to 
his  party,  all  that  he  had  :  boundless  stores  of  knowledge,  espe- 
cially respecting  the  colonies;  wit,  philosophy,  imagination, 
gorgeous  eloquence,  unwearied  industry,  mastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  ;  and  a  most  accomplished  intellect.  His  ambition 
was  fei-vid,  yet  content  with  the  applause  of  the  aristocracy. 
His  political  training  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
board  of  trade,  and  afterward  with  the  government  *  Ireland, 
the  country  of  his  l)irth.    His  writing?  arc  a  brilliant  picture 
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of  tho  British  constitution  as  it  existed  in  the  best  days  of  the 
ejghteenth  century,  and  his  genius  threw  lustra  ovTthe  d7 
chno  of  the  party  which  he  served.  No  man  more  thor^ut 
hated  oppressron;  but  he  possessed  neither  eKperienertoTf 
farrs  nor  tranquil  judgment,  nor  the  rule  over  his  0™  sSrrV 
so  that  hr.  gemus  wrought  much  evil  to  his  ~  ITl 
Europe,  even  while  he  rendered  noble  service  to  the  ca^  oi 
commereral  freedom,  to  Ireland,  and  to  America. 

The  seals  of  the  nortliem  department  of  state  were  con- 
fer  ed  ou  the  duke  of  Grafton,  a  young  man  of  rZecteMe 
abilitres,  yet  ■mp.oired  by  fondness  for  pleasure ;  a  reX™,k 
er,  honest  and  upright,  naturally  inclining  to  the  Su  t 
He  had  httle  sagacity,  but  he  meant  wcU^  and  L  after  vlt 
pre  erred  to  record  his  errors  of  judgment  r:*';:^^;^ 

2.r^l  r"  '""""'^  °*  '"^  "='"™'"^'--  Thia  is  he  to  whom 
the  poet  Gray,  m  verse  adulatory  but  not  venal,  flung  JZ 

comse  of  honor.  In  his  college  vacations,  he  h.ad  seen  Pitt  at 
Stowe,  and  been  fascinated  by  his  powers;  he  took  office  h 
thejrope  that  the  ministry  might  aaopt  the  great  comr^:ner  Z 

Conway,  who  had  been  arbitrarily  dismissed  fr^m  military 
office   was  suggested  as  Grafton's  associate.    But  "thiLhW 
men  foresaw  "  peril  to  the  stamp  act,  from  "  intrusting  itee2 
cufon  to  one  of  the  very  few  persons  who  had  opposed  Z 
passing  of  ■  ;  .  and  the  king  wished  to  consign  "at  office 
wh=ch  mended  the  administration  of  the  colonL,  to  Chari^ 
Townshend,  by  whom  it  had  so  long  been  cove  ed.     Wh^ 
can  tell  how  America  would  have  fared  under  him,  in  an  ad- 
mmrs tra  ,oa  whose  patron  was  the  victor  at  Culled  n"     But 
aough  the  krng  in  person  used  every  argument  to  prev^J 
wr  h  h  rn  he  deebned  .0  join  in  a  system  which  he  compared 
to    lutestrmg,  fit  only  for  summer  wear."    Even  so  late  C„ 
he  mnth  of  July,  the  king,  who  had  reserved  the  ^e  oisee" 

sment  refusal  of  Townshend,  who  held  fast  to  his  In.^fit, 
ofhce  of  paymaster,  threw  the  seals  of  the  southern 'depart 

ment  and  America,  at  tlin  vorv  la.=t  ^ ■■  -•-.    .1.    .'^''T 

of  Conway.  -v  '*>- m"iu.;ui,  ruK,  the  Hands 
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The  new  secretary,  like  Shelburae  and  Edmund  Burke, 
was  an  Irishman,  and  therefore  disposed  to  have  "  very  just 
notions "  of  the  colonies.     His  temper  was  mild  and  moder- 
ate ;  in  his  inquiries  he  waa  reasonable  and  accurate ;  and  it 
was  his  desire  to  unite  both  countries  in  affection  as  well  as  in- 
terest.   But  he  was  diffident  and  hesitating.     He  seemed  to 
be  inilexiblj  proud,  and  was  not  firm  ;  to  be  candid,  and  was 
only  scrupulous.    His  honesty,  instead  of  nerving  his  will, 
kept  him  forever  a  skeptic.     He  would  in  battle  walk  up  to 
the  cannon's  mouth  with  imperturbable  courage ;  but  in  the 
cabinet  his  mind  was  in  a  perpetual  seesaw,  balancing  argu- 
ments, and  never  reaching  fixed  conclusions,  unless  his  sense 
of  honor  was  touched,  or  his  gentle  disposition  was  invigorated 
by  his  humanity.    The  necessity  of  immediate  action  was  sure 
to  find  him   still  wavering.     He  was  fond  of  doing  right, 
but  the  time  for  doing  it  passed  before  he  could  settle  what  it 
was ;  and  the  man  who  was  now  appointed  to  guide  the  mind 
of  the  house  of  commons  never  could  make  up  his  own. 

The  ministry  would  have  restored  Shelbumo  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  board  of  trade ;  but  ho  excused  himself,  because 
Eockingham,  on  taking  ofiice,  had  given  no  pledges  but  as  to 
"  men."  "  Measures,  not  men,  will  be  the  rule  of  my  conduct," 
said  Shelbume,  in  concurrence  with  Pitt;  and  thus  the  two 
branches  of  the  liberal  aristocracy  gained  their  watchwords. 
The  one  was  bound  to  provide  for  its  connection,  the  other  to 
promote  reform.  There  could  be  no  progress  of  liberty  in 
England  but  from  the  union  of  the  aristocratic  power  of  the 
one  with  the  popular  principle  of  the  other.  The  refusal  of 
Shelbume  left  the  office  to  the  young  earl  of  Dartmouth, 
whom  the  poet  Cowper  described  as  the  "  one  who  wears  a 
coronet  and  prays." 

A  peerage  was  conferred  on  Pratt,  who  took  the  name  of 
Camden,  though  Eockingham  was  averae  to  his  advancement. 
But  it  was  through  Eockingham  himself  that  Lord  George 
Saclcville,  who  had  been  convicted  of  cowardice  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  degraded  while  Pitt  was  minister,  was  restored  to  a 
seat  at  the  council  board,  and  raised  to  one  of  the  lucrative 
vice-treasurerships  of  Ireland. 

Xniia  tena   art    o/1rv»iT»iaf..n+;,->»>     «.1,yx,.^    -»-i:^ i — 3    i 
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tioned  by  large  and  increasing  majorities  in  parliament,  and  by 
the  most  cordial  approbation  of  the  king,  avowedly  turned  out 
to  gratify  his  personal  disgust  at  its  exercising  its  constitutional 
right  to  control  him  in  the  use  of  the  court  favor.  The  new 
cabinet  did  not  include  one  man  of  commanding  abiUty,  nor 
had  ii  a  single  measure  to  propose  to  the  crown,  to  the  nation 
or  to  the  colonies;  and,  in  parliament,  its  want  of  debating 
talent  stamped  its  character  with  weakness.  Grenville  sullenly 
predicted  that  every  day  would  produce  difficulties  in  the  colo- 
nies and  with  foreign  powers. 

_    ^'Within  the  last  twelve  years,"  wrote  Voltaire  at  that 
time,  "  there  has  been  a  marked  revolution  in  the  public  mind 
Light  is  certainly  spreading  on  all  sides."    George  III.,  with- 
out intending  it,  promoted  the   revolution  which  Voltaire 
awaited. 

The  agents  of  the  colonies,  seeing  among  the  ministiy  some 
who  had  been  their  friends,  took  courage  to  solicit  rehef ;  but 
for  many  weeks  Franklin  admitted  no  hope  of  success.  An 
order  in  council,  sanctioned  by  Lord  Dartmouth— perhaps  the 
worst  order  ever  proposed  by  the  board  of  trade,  so  bad  that  it 
was  explained  away  by  the  crown  lawyers  as  impossible  to  have 
been  intended— permitted  appeals  to  the  privy  council  from 
any  verdict  given  by  any  jury  in  tlie  courts  of  New  York; 
while  the  treasury  board  prepared  to  collect  in  Canada,  by  the 
king's  authority,  the  same  revenue  which  had  been  collected 
there  under  the  government  of  Louis  XV.;  and  completed 
the  arrangements  for  executuig  the  stamp  act. 
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CHAPTEK  XL 

AMERICA    EEPELS    ITS    STAMP-TAX.       ADmNISTKATION    OF    EOOK- 

INOIIAM. 

August-September  1705. 

Six  weelfs  and  more  before  the  change  of  ministry  was 
known  in  Boston,  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut,  late  agent 
for  that  province,  now  its  stamiJ-master,  arrived  there  from 
England ;  and  the  names  of  the  stamp  distributors  were  pub- 
lished on  the  eighth  of  August.     The  craftily  devised  policy  of 
employing  Americans  failed  from  the  beginning.     « It  will  be 
as  in  the  West  Indies,"  clamored  the  people;    "there  the 
negro  overseers  are  the  most  cruel."     "  Had  you  not  rather," 
said  a  friend  of  Ingersoll,  "  these  duties  should  be  collected  by 
your  brethren  than  by  foreigners  ? "  "  No,"  answered  Professor 
Dagget,  of  New  Haven.     "  If  the  ruin  of  your  country  is  de- 
creed, are  you  free  from  blame  for  taking  part  in  the  plunder? " 
"North  American  Liberty  is  dead," it  was  said  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  Boston ;  "  but  happily  she  has  left  one  son, 
prophetically  named  Independence,  now  the  hope  of  all  when 
he  shall  come  of  age."     But  why  wait?  asked  the  impatient. 
"Why  should  any  stamp  officers  be  allowed  in  America  at 
all ? "     "I  am  clear  in  this  point,"  declared  Mayhew,  " that  no 
people  are  under  a  religious  obligation  to  be  slaves  if  they  arc 
able  to  set  themselves  at  liberty."     "  The  stamp  act,"  it  was 
said  universally  in  Boston,  "  is  arbitrary,  unconstitutional,  and 
a  breach  of  charter.     Let  it  be  of  short  duration.     There  are 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  this  province,  and  by 
computation  about  two  millions  in  America.     It  is  too  late  for 
us  to  be  dragooned  out  of  our  rights.     We  may  refuse  submis- 
sion, or  at  least  the  stamp  officers  will  be  afraid  to  stab  their 
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auntry."     If 


country."    it  every  one  of  tliem  could  bo  forced  ..  ....^.., ,.,« 

Btatuto  whicli  was  to  execute  itself  would  perish  from' the 
beginning.     Boston  must  lead  the  way. 

It  was  already  known  there  that  the  king,  desirous  of 
changmg  his  ministry,  had  sent  for  WiHiam  Pitt;  and  the 
crowd  that  kindled  the  bonfire  in  King  street  on  the  birthday 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  rent  the  air  with  "  God  bless  our  true 
British  king!  Heaven  preserve  the  prince  of  Wales!  Pitt 
and  liberty  for  ever ! »  And  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
joined  in  the  chorus :  "  Pitt  and  liberty ! " 

The  daybreak  of  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth  of  August, 
saw  the  effigy  of  Oliver,  the  stamp  distributor  for  Boston, 
tricked  out  with  emblems  of  Bute  and  Grenville,  swinging  on 
the  bough  of  an  elm,  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood,  knowSi  as 
the  Great  Tree,  standmg  near  what  was  then  the  entrance  to 
the  town.     The  pageant  had  been  secretly  prepared  by  Bos- 
ton mechanics,  true-born  Sons  of  Liberty:  Benjamin  Edes, 
the  printer;   Thomas  Crafts,  the  painter;   John  Smith  and 
Stephen  Cleverly,  the  braziers;    and    the  younger    Avery; 
Thomas  Chase,  a  hater  of  kings;    Henry  Bass  and  Ilcnr)! 
Welles.      The  passers-by  stopped  to  gaze  on  the  grotesque 
sliow,  and  their  report  collected  thousands.    Hutchinson,  as 
chief  justice,  ordered  the  sheriif  to  remove  the  images.     "  Wo 
will  take  them  down  ourselves  at  evening,"  said  the  people. 

Bernard  summoned  his  council.  "  The  country,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequence,"  said  some  of  them,  "  will  never  sub- 
mit to  the  execution  of  the  stamp  act."  The  majority  spoke 
against  interfering  with  the  people.  Bernard  and  Hutchinson 
were  still  engaged  in  impotent  altercations  with  their  advisers, 
when,  just  after  dark,  an  "amazing"  multitude,  moving  in  the 
greatc^st  order  and  following  the  images  borne  on  a  bier,  after 
passing  down  the  main  street,  marched  directly  through  the 
old  state  house  and  under  the  council-chamber  itself,  shouting 
at  the  top  of  their  voices:  "Liberty, property,  and  no  stamps." 
Giving  three  huzzas  of  defiance,  they  next,  hi  Kilby  street, 
demolished  tlie  frame  of  a  building  which  they  thought  Oliver 
destined  for  a  stamp  ofiice,  and  with  the  wooden  trophies 
made  a  funeral  pyre  for  his  effigy  in  front  of  his  house  on 
Fort  Iini. 
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"  Tho  stamp  act  slmll  not  bo  executed  licro,"  cxclaiinod 
ono  who  spoko  tho  general  sentiment.     "  Deatli  to  tho  man 
who  offei-s  a  piceo  of  stamped  paper  to  sell ! "  cried  otliers 
All  tlio  i)owor  of  Great  Britain,"  said  a  third,  <'  shall  not 
oblige  us  to  submit  to  tlio  stamp  act."    "  We  will  die  upon  tho 
place  hrst,"  declared  even  the  sober-minded.     "  Wo  have  sixty 
thousand  lighting-men  in  this  colony  alone,"  wrote  Mayhew 
"And  wo  will  spend  our  last  blood  in  tho  cause  »  repeated  his 
townsmen. 

Hutchinson  directed  the  colonel  of  tho  militia  to  beat  an 
a  arm  "  My  drummers  are  in  tho  mob,"  was  his  answer. 
With  the  sheriff,  Hutchinson  went  up  to  disperse  the  crowd 
Stand  by,  my  boys,"  cried  a  ringleader ;  « let  no  man  give 
way ;  and  Hutchinson,  as  he  fled,  was  obliged  to  run  the 
gauntlet,  not  escaping  without  ono  or  two  blows.  At  eleven 
tho  multitude  repaired  to  tho  Province  House,  where  Bernard 
lived,  and  after  throe  cheqi-s  they  dispersed  quietly. 

"  AVe  have  a  dismal  prospect  before  us,"  said  Hutchinson 
the  next  morning,  anticipating  "  tragical  events  in  some  of  the 
colonies."     ''  The  people  of  Connecticut,"  reported  one  whose 
name  is  not  given,  "have  threatened  to  hang  their  distributor 
on  tho  first  tree  after  ho  cntera  the  colony."     "If  Oliver" 
wrote  Bernard,  "  had  been  found  last  night,  lie  would  certainly 
have  been  murthered."    "  H  he  does  not  resign,"  thought 
many,  « there  will  bo  another  riot  to-night,  and  his  house  will 
bo  pulled  domi  about  his  cars."    So  the  considerate  self-seeker 
seasonably  in  tho  day-time,  "  gave  it  under  his  own  hand"  that 
he  would  not  servo  as  stamp  officer,  while  Bernard,  deserting 
his  post  as  guarcUan  of  the  public  peace,  hurried  to  tho  castle, 
and  did  not  cease  trembling  even  within  its  walls.   At  nio-ht  a 
bonfire  on  Fort  Hill  celebrated  the  people's  victory.     Several 
hundred  men  gathered  round  the  house  of  Hutchinson.    "  Let 
us  but  hear  from  his  own  mouth,"  said  their  leader,  "that  ho 
IS  not  in  favor  of  tho  stamp  act,  and  we  will  be  easy : "  but 
Hutchinson  evaded  a  reply. 

^  The  governor,  just  before  his  retreat,  ordered  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  tho  rioters.  "  H  discovery 
were  made,"  wrote  Hutchinson,  "it  would  not  bo  pos8il)Io  to 
commit  them."     "  The  prisons,"  said  Mayhew,  "  would  not 
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hold  them  many  hours.  In  thk  town,  and  withhi  twenty  miles 
of  it,  ton  thousand  men  would  soon  bo  collected  together  on 
such  an  oecr^.on."  And  on  the  next  Lord's  Day  bu't  one,  Z 
fore  a  crowded  audience,  choosing  as  his  text,  "  I  would  hev 
were  even  cut  off  which  trouble  you;  for,  l^ethren,  ye  Ive 
been  called  unto  liberty,"  be  preached  fervidly  in  Lehalf  If 
cvd  and  rehg.ons  freedom.  "I  bope,"  said  ho,  "no  persons 
among  ourselves  have  encouraged  the  bringing  such  a  burden 
as  the  stamp  act  on  the  country." 

in  Jf  °  t'T"'  "^  '^'"  ^''^'^'  '■""  "^"^^  ^^^  "^«^-«  "PO^  Hutch- 
inson.        llo  18  a  prerogative  man,"  they  cried.     "  JIo  crasns 

at  all  the  nnpoi^ant  ollices  in  the  state."     "  He  himself  holds 

the  petition  of  Massachusetts  every  spirited  expression."    "  Ho 
prevaded  to  get  a  friend  of  Grenville  made  agent  for  the  col- 

«7r'     1        1  l^r '"  ^""'^''"^  ^'^"^  "^  projecting  the  stamp  act." 
lie  advised  Ohver  against  resigning."    "  He  granted  writs  of 
assistance,  which  are  no  better  than  general  warrants."     «IIo 
took  depositions  against  the  merchants  as  smugglers  " 

^  The  rougher  spirite  wrouglit  one  another  into  a  frenzy.  At 
nightfall,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  a  bonfire  in  front  of  the  old 
s  ate  house  collected  a  mixed  crowd.  They  first  burned  all 
the  records  of  the  hated  vice-admiralty  court;  next  ravaged 
the  house  of  the  comptroller  of  the  customs  ;  and  then,  gi;dng 
Hutchinson  and  his  family  barely  time  to  escape,  split  open  his 
doors  with  broadaxes,  broke  his  furniture,  scattered  his  plato 
and  ready  money,  his  books  and  manuscripts,  and  at  daybreak 
left  his  house  a  ruin. 

^  The  coming  morning,  the  citizens  of  Boston,  in  town-meet- 
mg  expressed  their  "  detestation  of  these  violent  proceedings," 
and  pledged  themselves  to  «  suppress  the  like  disorders  for  the 
future.  I  bad  rather  lose  my  hand,"  said  Mayhew,  "  than 
encourage  such  outrages ; »  and  Samuel  Adams  agreed  with  him. 
iiut  they  and  nearly  all  the  tou-nsmen,  and  the  whole  conti- 
nent, applauded  the  proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  of  August  • 
and  the  elm,  beneath  which  the  people  had  on  that  day  aSicm- 
bled,  was  named  "  the  Tree  of  Liberty." 

The  officers  of  the  crown  were  terror-stricken.     The  attor- 
noy-general  did  not  daro  to  sleep  in  his  own  house,  nor  two 
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nights  togctlicr  in  tlio  sanio  placo ;  and  for  ten  days  could  not  bo 
tound.  ^  bcvcral  persons,  who  thought  themselves  obnoxious, 
eft  their  liouses  and  removed  their  goods.  Ilutchin.on  lied  to 
the  castle,  wretclied  from  agitatiou  of  nihid.  His  despair  dates 
from  that  moment,  lie  saw  the  dilemma  in  which  England  had 
placed  hei-self;  "if  parliament  should  make  concessions,  their 
aut^ionty  would  bo  lost  j  if  they  used  force,  affection  was  ahcn- 
ated  forever." 

"  We  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience,"  voted  the  freemen 
of  I  rovicence,  repeating  the  resolves  of  Virginia.     The  pa- 
triots of  Rhode  Island,  remembering  the  renowned  founders  of 
tho  colonies,  thanked  (JoJ  that  tlieir  pleasant  hom.3  in  tho 
western  world  abounded  in  the  means  of  "  defence  "     "  That 
little  tuH)ulent  colony,"  reported  (Jage,  "raised  th.Ir  mob  like- 
wise      And  on  the  tu-enty-eightli  day  of  Augu  ,t,  after  destroy- 
ing the  house  and  furniture  of  one  Howard,  who  had  written, 
and  of  one  IVfoffat,  who  had  spoken  in  favor  of  tho  power  of 
parhament  to  tax  America,  tlu>y  gathered  round  the  house  of 
their  stamp  officer,  and,  after  a  parley,  compelled  him  to  resign. 
At  ^ew  York,  the  lieutenant-governor  expressed  a  wish  to 
he  general  for  aid  from  tlie  army.     "  You  shall  have  as  many 
troops  as  you  shall  demand,  and  can  iind  quarters  for,"  replied 
Gage ;  and  he  urged  Colden  to  the  exertion  of  the  civil  power. 
Iho  public  papers,"  he  continued,  "arc  crammed  with  trea- 
son,  and  tlic  people  excited  to  revolt."     But,  meantime,  Mac- 
J^.vers  the  stamp  ofHcer  of  New  York,  resigned  ;  «  for,"  said 
he,  "if  I  attempt  to  receive  tho  stamps,  my  house  will  bo  pil- 
laged        IlIacEvers  is  terrified,"  said  Colden  to  a  friend  ;  "  but 
1  shall  not  bo  intimidated ;  and  the  stamps  diall  be  delivered  in 
proper  time." 

On  tlic  morning  of  I^fonday,  tho  twenty-sixth  of  Au'nist,  a 
nuinber  of  "  the  a^sserters  of  British  American  privileger"  met 
in  Annapol.3,  to  show  their  detestation  of  the  stamp  act  and 
their  dislike  of  Zachariah  Wood,  a  native  of  the  province  and 
the  newly  arrived  stamp  distributor  for  lilaryland.  Among  tho 
foreniost  of  the  gathering  was  Samuel  Chase,  a  young  lawyer 
ot  the  age  of  twenty-four,  already  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
legislature.  An  offigy  of  Wood,  arrayed  a.  a  malefactor,  was 
placed  ill  a  one-horse  cart,  paraded  through  the  streets  till  noon, 
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with  tho  bolls  tolling  a  solemn  knell,  scourged  at  the  wbippin.- 
post  put  m  tho  pil  ory,  hung  on  a  gibbet,  and  then  Zl 
ire  from  a  tar-barrel.    On  tho  second  of  September,  a  party  o 
four  or  hve  hundred  pulled  down  a  house  which  he  w J  repai^ 
ing,  as  was  believed,  for  the  sale  of  the  stamps.     Shaking  lith 
ten-or   yet  unwdling  to  part  with  an  office  which  promM 
wealth,  he  fled  from  the  colony  to  the  fort  of  New  York.    The 
Maryland  lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  the  stamp-tax  must  be 
dcckrod  mval.d  by  the  courts  of  Maryland,  as  a  broach  of 
charf^od  nghts.     One  man  published  ll  card  ref usi  g  o  ^ 
t  xos  to  winch  he  had  not  consented.    All  resolved  to  burnS 
stamp  paper  on  its  arrival  in  Annapolis ;  and  tho  governor  wrote 
homo  that  ho  had  no  power  to  prevent  it 

On  tho  third  of  Soptcmbcr,  Coxe,  the  stamp  officer  for  New 
Jersey,  renounced  his  place. 

Oil  the  fifth,  Bernard,  at  Boston,  whose  duty  it  was,  after 
tlie  resignation  of  Oliver,  to  take  possession  of^he  stamped 
papens  hat  might  arrive,  set  forth  to  a  very  full  council  that 
ho  had  no  warrant  whatsoever  to  unpack  a  bale  of  thom  or  to 
order  any  one  else  to  do  so ;  and  it  could  not  be  conceived  that 
lie  should  bo  so  imprudent  as  to  undertake  the  business  " 

On  tlie  ninth,  a  ship  entered  Boston,  bringing  news'  of  tho 
change  of  ministry,  which  created  great  joy  and  the  sanguine 
expectation  of  the  speedy  repea^.  of  the  stamp  act.  «If  Astra^a 
wore  not  fled,"  said  Mayhew,  "  there  might  bo  grounds  for  tho 
hope  ,  and  the  colonies,  mingling  doubt  with  hope,  i)ersisted 
m  showing  that  the  act  would  bring  ills  on  Great  Britain  itself 
George  Meserve,  the  stamp  distributor  for  New  Hampshire 
arriving  m  tho  same  vessel,  resigned  his  office  before  stepping 
on  land ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  repeated  his  rcsiff- 
uation  on  the  parade,  in  tho  presence  of  a  great  multitude 

Assured  of  tho  protection  of  Fitch,  the  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, who  at  heart  was  a  lukewarm  royalist,  Ingersoll 
sought  to  reason  tho  pooplo  into  forbearance.  "  The  act^'  said 
he,  "  makes  it  your  interest  to  buy  the  stamps.  When  I  under- 
took the  office,  I  meant  a  service  to  you."  He  was  answered  • 
It  wns  decreed  our  Saviour  should  suffer;  but  was  it  better 
tor  Judas  Iscanot  to  betray  him,  so  that  the  price  of  his  blood 
his  iriouds  ? "    The  multitude,  surrounding 
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liis  house,  demanded  if  he  would  resign,  "  I  know  not,"  he 
replied,  "  if  I  have  power  to  resign  ; "  but  he  promised,  if 
stamps  came  to  him,  to  reship  them,  or  leave  his  doors  open  to 
the  people  to  do  with  them  as  they  would. 

New  Haven,  his  own  town,  spoke  out  with  authority  in 
town-meeting.  On  Tuesday,  the  seventeenth,  they  elected  as 
one  of  their  representatives  Eoger  Sherman,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  his  time.  They  next,  by  public  vote,  "  earnestly  de- 
su-ed  Ingcrsoll  to  resign  his  stamp  office  immediately."  "  I 
shall  await,"  said  Ingersoll,  "  to  see  how  the  general  assembly 
is  inclined."  But  the  cautious  people  were  anxious  to  save 
their  representatives  from  a  direct  conflict  with  the  British 
parliament,  lest  it  should  provoke  the  forfeiture  of  their  char- 
ter ;  and  already  several  hundreds  of  them,  particularly  three 
divisions  from  Norwich,  from  New  London,  and  from  Wind- 
ham and  adjacent  towns,  had  come  out  on  horseback,  with  eight 
days'  provisions,  resolved  to  scour  the  colony  till  their  stamp 
officer  should  be  unearthed  and  reckoned  with. 

To  save  his  house  from  the  peril  of  an  attack,  Ingersoll 
rode  out  from  New  Haven  in  company  with  the  governor,  in- 
tending to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  was  to  convene  on  Thursday,  at  Hartford.  On 
Thursday  morning  he  set  forward  alone.  Two  or  three  miles 
below  Wethersfield  he  met  an  advanced  party  of  four  or  five ; 
half  a  mile  farther,  another  of  thirty ;  and  soon  the  main  body 
of  about  five  hundred  men,  farmers  and  freeholders,  all  bearing 
long  and  large  staves,  white  from  being  freshly  rinded,  all  on 
horseback,  two  abreast,  preceded  by  three  trumpeters,  and  led 
by  two  militia  officers  in  full  uniform.  They  opened  and  re- 
ceived him ;  and  then,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets,  rode  forward 
through  the  alluvial  farms  that  grace  the  banlcs  of  the  "  lovely  " 
Connecticut,  till  they  came  into  AVethersfield.  There  in  the 
broad  main  street,  twenty  rods  wide,  in  the  midst  of  neat  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  of  a  people  that  owned  the  soil  and  themselves 
held  the  plough,  in  the  very  heart  of  New  England  culture, 
where  the  old  Puritan  spirit,  as  it  had  existed  among  "the 
best "  in  the  days  of  Milton,  had  been  preserved  with  the  least 
admixture,  the  cavalcade  halted,  and  bade  their  stamp-master 
resign.    « Is  it  fair,"  said  he,  "  that  the  counties  of  New  Lon- 
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don  and  "Windham  should  dictate  to  all  the  rest  of  the  colony?" 
"  It  don't  signify  to  parley,"  they  answered  ;  "  here  are  a  great 
many  people  waiting,  and  you  must  resign."  "  I  wait,"  said 
he,  "  to  know  the  sense  of  the  government."  Entering  a  house 
with  a  committee,  he  sent  word  to  the  governor  and  assembly 
of  his  situation ;  and  for  three  hours  kopt  the  people  at  bay  by 
evasive  proposals.  «  This  delay,"  said  several  of  the  members, 
"  is  his  artifice  to  wheedle  the  matter  along  till  the  assembly 
shall  get  ensnared  in  it."  "  I  can  keep  the  people  off  no  long- 
er," said  the  leader,  coming  up  from  below,  with  a  crowd  fol- 
lowing in  the  passage.  "  It  is  time  to  submit,"  thought  Inger- 
soU ;  and  saying,  "  The  cause  is  not  worth  dying  for,"  he  pub- 
licly resigned,  making  a  written  declaration  that  it  was  his  own 
free  act,  -without  any  equivocation  or  mental  reservation. 
"  Swear  to  it,"  said  the  crowd ;  but  from  that  he  excused  him- 
self. "Then,"  cried  they,  "shout  'Liberty  and  property' 
three  times ; "  and,  throwing  his  hat  into  the  air,  he  shouted, 
"  Liberty  and  property,  liberty  and  property,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty," on  which  the  multitude  gave  three  loud  huzzas. 

After  dinner,  a  cavalcade,  by  this  time  numbering  near  one 
thousand  men,  escorted  him  along  the  road,  studded  with  farm- 
houses, from  Wetherslield  into  Hartford,  and  dismounted 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  hall  where  the  assembly  was  sitting. 
The  main  body,  led  by  Durkee,  with  their  white  cudgels  in 
their  hands,  marched  in  ranks,  four  abreast,  to  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  round  the  court-house,  and  formed  a  semicircle.  In- 
gersoll  then  read  the  paper  which  he  had  signed  within  the 
hearing  of  the  legislature.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  cry  of 
"liberty  and  property,"  and  three  cheers,  soon  after  wliich 
the  people,  having  done  their  work  thoroughly,  rode  home  to 
their  several  villages. 

There  the  Calvinist  ministers  nursed  the  flame  of  piety  and 
of  civil  freedom.  Of  that  venerable  band,  none  did  batter  ser- 
vice than  the  American-bom  Stephen  Johnson,  pastor  of  the 
first  church  of  Lyme.  "  Bute,  Bedford,  and  Grenville,"  said 
he  to  the  people,  "  will  be  had  in  remembrance  by  Americans 
as  an  abomination,  execration,  and  curse.  These  measures 
tend  to  a  very  fatal  civil  war ;  and  France  and  Spain  will  make 
advantage  of  the  crisis.     If  they  are  pursued,  this  people  can- 
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not  boftr  it,  till  thoy  l.avo  loat  tlio  moinory  of  tlieir  dear  futhors 


aiul  thoir  uiroction  to  tl 


lOI 


rcvolutio!!  i)riiicii)lc>s,  rucIi  as  '  wlioro  tl 


r  posterity.     Tluy  will  cull  to  mind 


loro  iH  a  n 


,    ,     ,-„,    .-  .  ight,  there  is  a 

remedy.       I  iu-ir  imea.smeHs  is  not  tlio  sudden  heat  of  passion 
from  the  novelty  of  the  tax ;  but  is  the  more  deep  rooted  tho 
more  attentively  it  ih  considered. 

"The  advocates  for  tlioso  moannn's  soom  to  ho  comnellors 
of  TJehohoam's  wtamp.  Instead  of  hearing  the  criai  and  ro- 
dressing  the  grievances  of  a  mo.st  loyal  and  injured  i)ooplo, 
thij  are  for  adding  burden  ui)on  burden,  till  tl'iey  make  tho 
little  finger  of  his  present  majesty  a  thousand  tirnus  heavier 
tluin  the  loins  of  his  good  grandfather,  and  would  bind  all  fast 
with  a  nulitary  cliain.  Snc!li  counsols  ended  in  Israel  in  such 
a  revolt  and  wide  breach  as  could  never  by  healed.  That  this 
may  end  in  a  similar  event  is  not  im;)ossiI)Io  to  tho  providcnco 
of  God,  nor  more  improbable  to  Uritous  than  livo  years  a<ro 
tins  stamp-tax  was  to  Americans."  ° 

Dm-ing  these  acts  of  compulsory  submission,  and  whilo 
Boston,  in  a  full  town-meeting,  unanimously  asked  tho  pictures 
of  Conway  and  Harre  for  Faneull  Hall,  tho  lord^  of  the  troas- 
ury  m   England,   Uockingliam,  Dowdeswell,  and  Lord  John 
Cavendish  boing  present,  lu-ld  mjotings  almost  daily,  to  carry 
tho  stamp  act  into  olToct ;  thoy  ompleted  tin  lists  of  stamp 
ofticei-s,  provided  for  tlu  instant  lilling  of  vacancies  that  might 
result  from  death  or  neglect,  signed  warrants  for  tho  exponso 
of  preparing  tho  American  statnps,  a!ul  enjoined  each  governor 
to^  sup;M-Intend  and  assist  their  distribution.     These  minutes 
might  have  had  their  excuse  in  tho  i)rinciplo  that  there  existed 
no  power  to  dispense  with  tlio  law  of  tho  land  ;  but  Dartmouth, 
from  tho  board  of  trade,  adopting  the  measure  of  corruption 
Avhich  Cronvillo  had  resisted,  ])rop()soa  to  make  tho  g,.vern- 
ment  of  each  province  indopondent  of  its  provincial  legislature 
for  its  support. 

^  Everything  implied  confidence  in  tho  obodiencc  of  the  colo- 
nies, yet  every  ono  of  them  was  resolved  to  run  aU  hazards 
rather  than  submit.  AVh jn  thoy  wero  asked,  "  What  s\  111  you 
do  after  tlie  lir^t  of  Novem])orr'  "DoT'  they  replied  "do 
as  we  did  before."  «  Will  you  violate  tho  law  of  parliament  ? " 
'  The  stamp  act,"  repeated  every  one  over  and  over,  "  is  jigainst 
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Magna  Oliart,;  and  Lord  0„kc  say,  an  act  of  parliamont 
against  Magna  Oharta  u  for  that  reason  void  "  P"'""""" 

In  a  mono  solemn  tone,  tlu  conviction,  and  purpose,  of 
A„>enc:.  fo:,„J  ntteranco  tl.rongh  the  pr»,.  JohrflZ  o 
Jtaachxsetts  a  fiery  Protestant,  claimh.g  intelloctnaTtl  „ 
a.  the  h,  thr.ght  of  n,an,  at  once  didactic  and  i,n,«tnr,n,  obev" 
n,g  th,  ,n,,,nl.»  of  "a  heart  that  bnmed  for  his  c^«Ti 
wofare,",„n„uo.-,eJ  the  whole  expenonce  of  the  Mnnanmcc 
and  Innnan  „,,^,ro  herself,  to  bear  witness  that,  throughTo 

t   vani  the  e,tal.hsh»,ent  of  ,,„,,„,„  power.     He  set  liberty 
and   knowle_  go   m   opp^nitioa  to  anthority  and   ig.-,oranc? 

"  The  pjople,"  thns  ho  continnod,  "  the  popuh-  as  thov 
are  conte,nptno,u!y  called,  have  right;  anteeedTLaluarM,^ 
government;  rghtsthat  cannot  be  repealed  or  restrain  dW 

nmVer,'""-i'"^'"%t''""'/*-""  "'=  S'^^*  L'-'S^lator  of  the 

etvfrom't,   ^™'"°"'^  g™'""'!  i.ni.roven.ent  of  hnn.an  soei- 

ety  from  the  absolnte  .nonarchy  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  from 

ho  more  roe.nt  tyr.n.nies  of  the  canon  and  the  feuid  lawT 

aw  m  the  re  onnation  the  uprLsing  of  the  people,  nnd  7 1  o 

crT"  Vrfr  "' •^'•^'  "S-^'"''  t''°  -^onfc^eL;  of  pri    ^ 
craft  and  fendahsm,  of  spiritnal  and  temporal  despotism 

ica     N,',','  f  i- '•  ""'"r*'"  ",'="  •■"■=  '"*'  "■"■*'  " P^'-Pl^d  Amer- 
ica.    No   rebgmn  alone,  a  love  of  onivorsal  liberty  proiceted 

con,  nctud  a,„l  aceompli.hed  its  settlement.    After  lor  arrt 

and  c.vd  government,  m  direct  opposition  to  the  canon  and 
fendal  systems.    They  demolished  the  whole  system  of  dioee 
san  episcopacy.    To  render  the  popuh^  power  ia  their  new 
government  .b  great  and  wise  as  their  principles  of  theory 
thq,  endeavored  to  remove  from  it  feudal  ineqnalities,  and 
c^  abhsh  a  government  of  the  state,  more  agreeable  to  thi  dig- 
nity^of  hn.-nan  nature  than  any  they  had  seen  in  Europe 
frnn,  ,,''''""™''  *''"'  '"'"''"g  <=«""  prosorve  their  posterity 
tZul  "".-r'T'""?''  <•?  "'«  "™  'r^'^'  of  tyninny  bat 
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early  the  foundations  of  colleges,  and  made  provision  by  law 
that  every  town  should  ba  furnished  with  a  grammar  school. 
The  education  of  all  ranks  of  people  was  made  the  care  and 
expense  of  the  public,  in  a  manner  unkno^vn  to  any  other  peo- 
ple, ancient  or  modern ;  so  that  a  native  American  who  can- 
not read  and  write  is  as  rare  an  appearance  as  a  comet  or  an 
earthquake. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  direct  and  formal  design  on  foot  in 
Great  Britain  to  enslave  all  America.  Be  it  remembered,  Lib- 
erty must  at  all  hazards  be  defended.  Rulers  are  no  more  than 
attorneys,  agents,  and  trustees  for  the  people;  and,  if  the 
trust  is  insidiously  betrayed  or  wantonly  trifled  away,  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  revoke  the  authority  that  they  thamselves 
have  deputed,  and  to  constitute  abler  and  better  agents.  We 
have  an  indisputable  right  to  demand  our  privileges  ao-ainst  aU 
the  power  and  authority  on  earth.  ° 

"The  true  source  of  our  sufferings  has  been  our  timidity. 
Let  every  order  and  degree  among  the  people  rouse  their  at- 
tention and  animate  their  resolution.    Let  us  study  the  law  of 
nature,  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  the  great  examples 
of  Greece  and  Eome,  the  conduct  of  our  British  ancestors, 
who  have  defended  for  us  the  inherent  rights  of  mankind 
against  Idngs  and  priests.     Let  us  impress  upon  our  souls  the 
ends  of  our  o^vn  more  immediate  forefathers  in  exchanging 
their  native  country  for  a  wilderness.    Let  the  pulpifc  delineate 
the  noble  rank  man  holds  among  the  works  of  God.    Let  us 
hear  that  consenting  to  slavery  is  a  sacrilegious  breach  of  trust. 
Let  the  bar  proclaim  the  rights  delivered  down  from  remote 
antiquity;  not  the  grants  of  princes  or  parUaments,  but  origi- 
nal rights,  coequal  with  prerogative  and  coeval  with  govern- 
ment, inherent  and  essential,  established  as  preliminaries  before 
a  parliament  existed,  having  their  foundations  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  intellectual  and  moral  worid,  in  truth,  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  benevolence.    Let  the  colleges  impress  on  the  tender 
mind  the  beauty  of  Hberty  and  virtue,  and  the  deformity  and 
turpitude  of  slavery  and  vice,  and  spread  far  and  wide  the 
ideas  of  right  and  the  sensation  of  freedom.     No  one  of  any 
feeHng,  born  and  educated  in  this  happy  country,  can  consider 
the  usurpations  that  are  meditating  for  all  our  countrvmen  and 
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XtjT''''  ""'°"*  "'^  "'--'  =>=--  of  ^-t  and 
These  words  c!cpressed  the  genuino  sentim-nts  of  N.„ 

lawyer,  not  surpassed  in  ab  1  ^^7  anv^  if"'""'^'  T  ''''° 

minute  and  <^^::t::j^^:nr^^:^jz 

colomesworo  not  just,  becanse  the  commons  of  England  in 

which  the  Americans  were  neither  aet.u.%  nor  v  rtu^&: 

en  ted,  had  no  right,  by  the  common  law  or  the  Bruih  cZT 

restea  only  on  the  power  of  those  who  framed  them  to  earrv 
hem  mto  effect ;  that  they  were  not  lenient,  the  tax"  imS 
being  excessive  and  unetiinl  •  tl.^f  fi.„  imposed 

o^^t  n  •.  •     ■      ,    unequal ,  tUat  they  were  not  nolitic   aa 
Grea    Bntam,  by  the  acts  of  trade,  already  took  aU  from  th^ 
colonies  and  could  but  dnVe  them  to  observe  the  strict". 
">«  of  frugality,  and  to  establish  manufactures  of  leather Tt 

wuicu  were  the  original  compacts  between  the  first  emi-ranta 

dents  of  the  previous  legislation  of  the  British  parliament- 

feh  mhi'stois  !7  """^  "??'.''''  "'=  J"'^^'"^°^'  »f  *»™'»^  Brit- 
1~':',T^^^■•°'^"'«'«°»^  f»^  revenue  were  uniformly 
iran.,...,t^^  '"  '"e  colonies  to  tax  themselves. 
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"  Thero  miy  bo  a  tim.),"  ho  added,  "  when  redress  may  bo 
obtained.  Till  then,  I  bIuiII  recommend  i  legal,  orderly,  and 
prudent  resentment  to  bo  expressed  in  a  zealous  and  vigorous 
industry.  A  garment  of  linsey-woolsey,  when  made  the  dis- 
tinction of  patriotism,  is  moro  honorable  than  the  plumes  and 
tho  diadem  of  an  emperor  without  it.  Let  the  iiiamifacturo  of 
America  bo  tho  symbol  of  dignity  and  tho  badge  of  virtue, 
and  it  will  sof»n  break  tho  fetters  of  distress." 

So  wrote  Diilany,  the  champion  of  tho  day,  pleading  for 
exemption  from  taxes  imposed  without  consent;  promoting 
repeal,  but  beating  back  revolution.  In  tho  British  parliament, 
William  Pitt  took  most  honorable  notice  of  his  Avords,  and 
adopted  them  as  the  groundwork  of  his  own  reasoning. 

"This  unconstitutional  method  of  taxation,"  observed 
Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  of  tho  stamp  act,  "  is  a  direful 
attack  upon  tho  liborties  of  tho  colonies,  will  bo  a  necessary 
incitem-nt  to  industry,  and  for  many  cogent  reasons  will  prove 
ineffectual.  Our  courts  of  judicature,"  he  added,  "  nuint  in- 
evitably hi  sliut  up  ;  and,  if  so,  tho  merchants  of  Great  Dritain 
will  not  i)3  among  tho  last  to  wish  for  its  repeal." 

Enlightened  by  discussions,  towns  and  legislatures  made 
their  declaration  of  rights,  following  one  another  like  a  chime 
of  bells. 

xJ.  Georgia,  the  groat  majority  of  tho  representatives,  at 
the  instance  of  their  speaker,  against  the  will  of  the  governor, 
came  togLither  on  tho  second  of  September ;  and,  though  they 
doubted  tlieir  power,  at  such  a  voluntary  meeting,  to  elect 
delegate.3  to  tho  congros?,  tlioy  sent  an  express  messenger  to 
New  York  to  promise  thoir  adhesion  to  its  results;  "for," 
said  they,  "  no  jjjoplo,  as  individuals,  can  more  warmly  cspot4o 
tho  common  causo  than  do  tho  people  of  this  province." 

Farther  north,  on  tho  ninth,  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
disregarding  the  wishes  of  Galloway,  its  speaker,  accepted  tho 
plan  for  a  congress  by  a  majority  of  ono.  At  th^  samo  time, 
it  recognised  tho  indisponsablo  duty  to  grant  rcqulsito  aids 
cheerfully  and  liborally,  but  only  in  a  constitntional  way, 
through  its  own  assembly. 

Next  in  time,  tho  assembly  of  Rh^do  Island  not  only  joined 
tho  union,  but  unanimously  dlroctod  aU  tho  officers  of  the  col- 
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t..o  !;:i:rvo:„7if ::rr  "^  "■°  '•'»"'""°°-  -» <>f 

the  ca  m  approval  o    ZJ       ,  '^T'"'  ^''-noetict,  with 

sent  of  ovirmtf  rr  v,""^'"''  '"*  "'^  "<"'- 
A  At::^!r:sf :;:;■:  T'^^r"'''  ^''^•^  «*  sa,„„„, 

contmr^  to  tCuriM^ZZ"'''^  ^''^  ?°'"^  "^  admiralty  „, 

est  expectations  »  o  tiroutron^/f '"''', ""''  ■""■"  "  "«=  ^'""■ 
week  later,  tl.o  town  of  B^.to^^'Z  ?'%','  '''"l'*'™'-  ^ 
dared  "  tho  n,o.t  grievons  inCSn "aS^  It  "T'"'.'"' 
s.on  of  the  power  .f  conrts  of  adrairaltv    n     i    ,  ''.''"'"" 

pmsided  alone,  and,  withont  urFe  7e efde^  '"t  """  "''^e 
fact;  holdin-  his  offieo  ,I„.i,      .1        ,  "'"  '""'  ""J  "'» 

establishing  ?hat  .no^t  n  :  1^,  "o^  :S?  f  "'^  >  ""'' 
of  eon,™iasions  on  all  condemns''       """'  "'"  '"''"'« 

■■ising  of  the  poor  a-vinsft V    •  f  ^  ■^f"""'  ''^"'"'•>'  ""d 
sta4,  were  notlel   "e.  '  7'""''  *'"'''  '»  ™™°  » 

ins  thLt;:foi:f,i*jrof  :tiri;:;tt  t"''°r' r^'''* 
plaeo  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  T  aeber   Xt  ,1 ',  '"      " 
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Amorica,  lmvin<v  a  Hcptomiial  aHHoinbly,  a  royal  (•omieil,  nlilps- 
of-war  iioar  itH  wliarfH,  and  within  t.lio  town  \tm)\(  a  fort  iiiouiit- 
iii^  many  heavy  cannon.     Thoro  tho  anthorily  of  tho  Hrititth 
govmuncnt  was  eonoontratod  in  tlio  liandw  of  ( Ja^'c,  tlio  frori- 
oral,  whose  military  poworw,  jih  amjilo  tia  thoKo  of  a  viceroy, 
extended  over  all  tho  colonies,  but  who  was  owned  hy  tho 
royalists  to  he  wantinj^  in  "capacity."     JIo  waa  "extremely 
exasperated  "  at  llio  course  of  events  in  Arassachusetts,  thou^r|,'t, 
liernard  pusillaninu)us,  ami  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.     At  New 
York  lie  called  upon  tho  civil  [)owor  to  exert  itself  more  elll- 
ciontly.     *'  AH  civil  authority  is  at  an  end,"  answered  (.'olden  ; 
"the  i)resetu'o  of  a  battalioji  is  tho  (.nly  way  to  prov(>nt  mis- 
chief."    "  It  will  1)0  moro  safo  for  tho  government,"  inter- 
posed tho  council  of  tho  province,  "  to  show  a  conlidence  in 
tho  ])eople."     Ihit  Colden,  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  two 
artillery  companies  from   l<:ngland,*  put"  (ho  fort  in  a  stato 
of  offenco  and  defence,  and  boasted  alike   to   Conwiiy  and 
Andierst  tl...t  ho  had  "  elTectually  discoura;:jed  "  sedition.     "  I 
will  cram  the  stamps  down  tho  throats  of  the  people  with  the 
om\  of  my  sword,"  cried  tho  bragujart  Janu>s,  major  of  artill(!ry, 
as  he  busiiul  himself  with  bringing  into  tho  fort  moro  iiel'd- 
pieces,  as  well  as  powder,  shot,  and  shells.     "  If  th(7  attempt 
to  rise,  I,"  he  gave  out,  "will  drive  them  all  out  of  tlie  town 
for  a  pack  of  rascals,  with  four-and-twenty  men."     "  The  peo- 
]ilo  hero  will  soon  como  to  better  t(>miH>r,  after  taxes  become 
moro  familiar  to  them,"  wrote  an  ollieer  who  had  been  sent  to 
America  on  a  lour  of   observation.     Hut  the  press  of   New 
York,  from  denying  tho  right  of  parliament  to  tax  (ho  colo- 
nies, proceeded  to  tloubt  its  legislative  authority  over  America 
altogt>t,her.     On   tho   twenty-iirst  day   of    September,  "Tho 
Constitutional  ("lourant,"  a  pap(<r  defiMulitig   that  primuple, 
made  its  appearance,  and  "  Join  ok  Duo  "  wa3  its  motto.    "Join 
or  Dio"  was  echoe;l  from  one  end  of  tho  coutiueut  to  tho 
other. 


•  i\ 


Coldou  to  Amherst,  10  Oct.  IV03.    MS. 
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Connecticut,  Pennaylvania,  Maryland,  and  Sontli  Carolina; 
delegates  named  by  a  written  requisition  from  the  individual 
representatives  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  legis- 
lative committ3e  of  correspDndence  of  N'ew  York,  mot  at  New 
York  in  congress.  New  Hampshire,  though  not  present  by 
deputy,  agreed  to  abide  by  the  result,  and  they  were  gladdened 
during  their  session  by  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  from 
Georgia,  sent  near  a  thousand  miles  by  land  to  obtahi  a  copy 
of  their  proceedings. 

The  members  of  this  first  union  of  the  American  people 
were  elected  by  representatives  of  each  separate  colony ;  and, 
notwithstanding  great  differences  in  the  respective  population 
and  extent  of  territory  of  the  several  CDlonics,  they  recognised 
each  other  as  equals  «  without  the  least  claim  of  pre-emhience 
one  over  the  other." 

The  congress  entered  directly  on  the  consideration  of  the 
safest  groundwork  on  which  to  rest  the  collective  American 
liberties.     Should  they  buUd  on  charters  or  natural  justice,  on 
precedents  and  fact  or  abstract  truth,  on  special  privileges  or 
universal  reason  ?     Otis  was  instructed  by  Boston  to  su'Jjport 
not  only  the  liberty  of  the  cebnie^,  but  chartered  rights;  and 
Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  submitted  a  paper,  whicli  pleaded 
charters  from  the  crown.     But  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  "the  goodness  of  whose  heart  set  him  above  prejudices, 
and  equally  comprehended  all  mimldnd,"  would  not  place  the 
hope  of  America  on  that  foundation;  and  Gadsden,  of  South 
Carolina,  spoke  against  it  with  irresistible  impetuosity.     "A 
confirmation  of  our  essential  and  common  rights  as  English- 
men," thus  ho  himself  reports  his  sentiments,  "  may  be  pleaded 
from  charters  safely  enough;    but  any  further  dependence 
upon  th.m  may  be  fatal.     We  should  stand  upon  the  broad 
common  ground  of  those  natural  rights  that  we  all  feel  and 
know  as  men,  and  as  descendants  of  Englishmen.     I  wish  the 
charters  may  not  ensnare  us  at  hist  by  drawing  different  colo- 
nies to  act  differently  in  this  great  cause.     Wlienever  that  is 
the  ease,  all  will  be  over  with  the  whole.     There  ought  to  be 
no  New  England  man,  no  New-Yorker,  kno\vm  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  all  of  us  Americans." 

These  views  prevailed;  and,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
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=st.  srir  3c:=  rsS-S 

And  how  would  tliat  union  extend }  Vnut  nation,  would 
be  me  uded  m  the  name  of  Amorleans !  Even  while  eorr's 
were  dehboratmg,  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  the  grelt  e^t^rn  vlT 
ley  of  the  M.ssissippi,  with  all  its  solitudes  if  wl  ieT  futuritt 
would  summon  the  eager  o^iUions  „f  so  many  to^fes  to  bu  Id 
happy  homes,  paised  from  the  sway  of  Franoo  !„?„  fL  * 
rary  custody  of  England.  ^  '"  "'°  '™i"^ 

,  a.iu  lUQ  uoage  ti.b33  would  not  cons-^nt  At  a 
couned  held  m  the  spring  of  1703,  at  Fort  Chartrl's  the  liof 
of  the  IMaskias,  turning  to  the  English  offleer  kid  •  "  fJo 
henee,  and  tell  your  ehief  that  the  Illinois  and  a  1  our  tthl 
wd  make  war  on  you  if  ,  .u  come  upon  our  lands  thaftW 
lands  are  ours;  that  no  one  else  can ilaim  them,  n^t t  n  «  ! 
other  red  men ;  that  we  wiU  have  no  English  here ;  and  tSl 
tliis  IS  the  mmd  of  all  the  red  men.  Go,  and  never  retl  o' 
our  Wild  waiTiors  will  make  ,  ou  fall  "  ' 

Bat  when  Fraser,  who  "arrived  from  Pittsburg  brought 
proofs  that  their  elder  brother,  tho  Senecas,  tl>o  DeK 

Los w^.™  w-  )i,  ™<'"  r "  -'"^  ""^  English  t:s 

t    „    '■,„■     y°  *°"'">'  ■■«  they  shall  load."    "  I  wa-^ed  this 

™L  Tn  ^ci:  t^d  t  ttfr  '*•  ^^ 

and,  phghtmg  h,a  word  for  peace,  he  kept  it  with  integrity. 
A  just  curiosity  may  a.,k  how  many  persons  of  forei™ 

covcry  by  the  m.ss.onaries.  Fraser  was  told  that  there  we,« 
of  white  men,  able  to  bear  arm3,  seven  hundred-  of  white 
women  five  hundred;  of  their  cMldren,  eight  hundred  td 
fifty;  of  negroes  of  both  sexes,  nine  hundrel  The  tl  "f 
the  Wabash,  we  learn  from  another  source,  were  ocLpfed  by 
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about  one  hundred  and  ten  French  families,  most  of  which 
were  at  Vincennes.  Fraser  sought  to  overawe  tlie  French 
tradors  with  the  monaco  of  an  English  army  that  wa.s  to  coma 
among  thorn;  but  thoy  pointed  to  the  Mississippi,  beyond 
whch  they  would  be  safe  from  English  jurisdiction.  As  ho 
embarked  for  ^ew  Orleans,  Pontiac  again  gave  him  assurances 
of  contmumg  peace  if  the  Shawnees  and  other  nations  on  tho 
Ohio  would  recall  their  war-belts. 

P-H^f\?r''^^''"'  '"  ^^'^^"^  '^'"^'  ^^'^  ^«"«^^<^  f'-om  Fort 
1  itt,  the  Ilhnois  nations  agreed  that  the  English  should  take 

po3session  of  a  I  the  posts  which  the  French  formerly  held; 
and  Captam  Stirling,  with  one  hundred  men  of  tho  forty-sec- 
ond regnnent,  was  detached  down  the  Ohio,  to  relievo  the 
Freneh  garrison  At  Fort  Chartres,  St.  Ange,  who  had  served 
for  hfty  years  m  the  wilderness,  gave  them  a  friendly  recep- 
tion; and  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  October  he  surren- 
dered  to  them  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

^    Some  of  the  French  crossed  the  river,  so  that  at  St.  Cxcne- 
vle^^  there  were  at  least  five-and-twenty  families,  while  St 
Louis,  whose  origin  dates  from  tho  fifteenth  of  February  17G4 
and  whose  skilfully  chosen  site  attracted  the  admiration  of  the 
Bntisu  commander,  already  counted  about  twice  that  number, 
and  ranked  as  the  leading  settlement  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi.     In  the  English  portion  of  the  distant  territory 
«ie  government  then  instituted  Avas  the  absolute  rule  of  the 
British  army,  with  a  local  judge  to  decide  all  disputes  amon<. 
theinJiabitants  according  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  ye'^t 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  military  chief.  ^ 

The  Duke  do  Choiseul,  then  minister  of  the  marine  and 
the  colonies  repressed  regrets  at  the  r,-ve,nentof  France  from 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  He  predicted  to  his  sovereign  the 
nearness  of  the  final  struggle  between  England  and  its  depen- 
dencies and  urged  that  France  should  prepare  for  the  impend- 
ing crisis  by  increasing  its  naval  force.  ^ 

bro  JJf!;  7'^;°"^"^^^  !"^"^^^^^  «f  England  had  been  suddenly 
brought  to  tlio  administration  of  an  empire.  Of  the  men 
whose  support  they  needed,  many  wore  among  the  loudest 
clamorers  for  the  stamp-tax.  So  orders  were  given  to  Bernard 
m  Massachusetts  and  to  governors  ■  Isewhere,  in  cases  of  a  va- 
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TlioCllo  lis  Iv  J    '■"""•'  'I'o."™!*^  f™™  i'»  indifference, 
just"d  tLm   tLT        '"  «'"  "»S"^^1»-^»."  that  had 

colonic,  or  tl.cir  entire  revolt  .™d  To-T    tL      ?'  ^^'""'■'»'' 
from  cnforein,  by  a™,s  the  1  Lt  'ht  .a  ,m  of  tl,o  7if  m'"' 

Amoric™  JovemZ  and  .  ,r  '^  <=onncil  sent  Iott=r3  to  tl.o 
",    """    "'<' "tmost  jmidonoe  and  loiiitv  " 

NeJYonrttheltr'V™'  '^■^'""'''  ''•^  «-<>"»— t 
South  CaoC.Terd?i?"^  ™  ''°"°'  '"P''=^™"'''  "''™ 

ed  tho  assembly  to  dcbato  for  two  weeks  "on llhorL"''^ • 
logos,  and  prerogative »     Tn  f].n..  ^  i  !      ..  ^*^'^'  P^'"^" 

i«nt  on  ovorj  question,  as  Jame.^  Otis,"  of  Boston 

b'vo  up  tne  point  of  internal  taxq.Hnn  »     P,,*  i 
combated  with  great  hont  fill  ti        ^'^''^^'°";       ^^i^t  ho  was 
Rutled^o  of  Soiftb  P.    ;  '        *^^^«^"g^««^'  l>7  tho  liand  of 
0%^,  Of  bouth  Carolina,  erased  from  the  declaration  of 
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rl^'lits  til,,  nn-imrdod  co.icosmon  ;  and  tl.o  mstrictlons  on  Ainorf. 
can  oonnnorco,  thou^W,  pnictlcallj'  acciuioHcod  in,  wore  cnunior- 
atoU  m  grievances. 

Still,  Oadjdou  and  Lyn(.]i  woro  not  satisfiod.  With  vitror- 
OU3  dialectics  they  r-o.cH;i-w|,  uoni  a  denial  of  the  power  of 
l^irlnunent  in  A.neriea,  to  dciiy  tho  propriety  of  approaehinL. 
cither  honso  with  a  petition.  "  The  house  of  connnons,"  re.C 
fioned  ,ad.don,  "refused  to  ro.eivo  tho  addresses  of  the  colo- 
nies when  tho  matter  was  pending-  besides,  wo  neither  hold 
our  n.,W,(r,  froMi  then,  nor  from  th.  iurds."  But,  yhddin^r  to 
thoma)onty,(}aJ3den  Hui,pivv,.«a  his  opposition;  'Tor,"  said 
Ho,  "union  is  most  certainly  all  in  all." 

Tho  carefully  considered  docniments,  in  whieh  tin  concrross 
em hoched  tho  demands  of  Americ-a,  dwell  mainly  on  the  Hd.t 
to  trial  hy  jury  ,n  opposition  to  tho  extension  of  the  adminUty 
jnnsd.ct.on,  and  the  ri^.ht  to  freedom  from  taxation  except 
tlirou-h  the  resi)ectivo  colonial  K-islatures.     Theso  were  pro- 
inulgatod  in  the  deelaratcMy  resolutions,  with  tho  further  asser- 
tum  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  not  only  are  not,  hut,  from 
their  loc-al  circumstances,  never  can  be,  rei)resented  in  tho  house 
of  commons  in  Great  Britain;  that  taxes  never  have  b.en,  and 
novor  can  bo,  constitutionally  imposed  on  the  colonies  but  by 
their  respectivo  legislatures;  that  all  supplies  to  tho  crown  aro 
froo  gifts;  and  that  for  tho  people  of  Groat  Britain  to  grant 
the  property  of  tho  colonists  was  neither  reasonable  nor  con- 
Bistent  with  the  principles  or  spirit  of  the  I3ritish  constitution 
ilio  same  immunities  M-ero  claimed,  in  tho  address  to  the  kiuff 
OS     inherent  rights  and  liberties,"  of  whieh  tho  security  wS 
necessary  to  tho  "most  clTectual  connection  of  America  with 
tho  British  empire."    They  formed  the  theme  of  the  memorial 
to  the  house  of  lords,  mingled  with  complaints  of  tho  "lato  i-o- 
Btnctions  on  trade." 

The  congress  purposely  employed  a  diiTerent  stylo  in  tho 
address  to  the  house  of  oomnions,  insisting  chiolly  on  tho  dis- 
advantages tho  new  me;isuro  might  occasion,  as  well  to  tho 
mother  country  as  to  the  colonies.  They  disclaimed  for  Amer- 
ica  tho  "impracticable"  idea  of  a  representation  in  any  but 
American  legislatures.  Acknowledging  "all  duo  subordina- 
tion to  tho  parliameut  of  Great  Britain,"  and  extolling  tho 
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men,,"  tl,o  rn^tlT"".!";.",  •""'•'  ^^7'  '"""  "'  «°™™- 

roliov,,!.  '"'  ""'^'  "'C'-oforo,  eutrcutcd  to  bo 

colon,.     TI>o  following  Tl  t  m  -.  "  ^"''"'"^   '^"'" 

doo»  of  ovcy  nnWic  ollic   .  ,1    t,  ''"f'^   "''  »'  ""' 

the  nn,„»  of  M,i  co    a/y  . ,  "1  ;   "h  "'r ■■■:  "'  "''^  ■""™''' '» 

yonracIvcH"  tl„„  tl,.  ""o  of  stamped  paper.    "ABniro 

;iH.  of\r ,™;7.  S  *  ;t:„r^^^^^^^^^ 

clarod:  "Wo  wdl  not  snb.nlf  t„  *l       7  "  ''"'1''"  <'°- 

count  or  in  any  inl lo  "  In  tl  1"  '""^;"'"  "'""  ""^  "^ 
to  parliament  tlfan  to  o  divan  t  17  7^  7""""  ""'""'" 
ward  it  off  till  wo  can  ^      )""  ^"■"■'"V"""''!*-"    "  Wo  will 

From  n,onth  to  Int  flcl  tl  Z,,://:"  ';,'"""^^'  "»•" 
have  ri,.l,t,  antcccdont  t„  ,ri      I,  f         ■^"''"  ^^ams:  "You 

and  ti,niditios,  and  O^don  of  nL  r  ■■"  ^'  '""  "^  "'"'P^'^ 
w.^,  bettor  to.  each  FoWnc  to  noffiS^'  "  "  I'f 'I"'  "'•■"  " 
protended  tbat  tho  rosltanool  M  ^'■'P^"'"'/ f'"'  itoolf, 

America  ™  trea,on;:*rstlt.n'  W  7;fi"  .f 

congro.,.,.  "  Union"  aid  n^  *^  /^°  '''■'''°'''  P"'''"''^'*  "^^  ""> 
ear,:  di3nnionrfat  „  ^^o  -::;''t^''  "'=  ^"  '""=^- 
agree  np.„,  .,,'„,  ,,„^  on^f  rbe'Selo:™!;;^^^^^^ 
by  thoso  wlio  aro  autliorizod  to  do  so  "  -^      ' 

On  tJio  morning  of  tho  twenty-fii;i,,  the  anniversary  of  the 
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accession  of  Gcorgo  III.,  the  congress  assembled  for  the  last 
timo ;  and  the  delegates  of  six  colonics,  being  empowered  to 
do  so — namely,  all  the  delegates  from  Massaclmsetts,  except 
Rngglcs;  all  from  New  Jersey,  except  Ogden;  all  those  of 
Rhode  Island ;  all  of  Pennsylvania  but  Dickinson,  who,  tho'jgh 
absent,  adhered;  all  of  Delaware;  and  all  of  Maryland;  with 
the  virtual  assent  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — set  their  hands  to  the  papei-s,  by 
which  the  colonies  became,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  which  could  neither  bo  bent  nor  broken." 

On  the  day  on  which  the  congress  consummated  the  union, 
the  legislature  which  first  proposed  it,  cheered  and  invigorated 
by  the  presence  of  Samuel  Adams,  embodied  in  their  reply  to 
Bernard,  the  opinion  on  the  power  of  parliament,  from  which 
the  colony  was  never  to  recede. 

"  Your  excellency  tells  us,"  they  said,  "  that  the  province 
seems  to  bo  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice !  To  despair  of  the 
commonwealth  is  a  certain  presage  of  its  fall.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  awake  to  the  sense  of  its  danger,  and 
their  utmost  prudence  will  not  be  wanting  to  prevent  its  ruin. 
"  Of  the  power  of  parliament  there  undoubtedly  are  boun- 
daries. The  church,  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  in  the 
presence  of  King  Henry  III.  and  the  estates  of  the  realm,  sol- 
emnly denounced  that  most  grievous  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  all  those  who  should  make  statutes  contrary  to  the 
Hberties  of  Magna  Charta,  or  observe  them  being  made.  Such 
acts  as  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  that  charter  were  always 
repealed.  We  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of 
the  present  parliament.  To  require  submission  to  an  act  as  a 
preliminary  to  granting  relief  from  the  unconstitutional  bur- 
dens of  it  supposes  such  a  wanton  exercise  of  mere  arbitrary 
power  as  ought  never  to  bo  surmised  of  the  patrons  of  liberty 
and  justice. 

"  The  charter  of  the  province  invests  the  general  assembly 
with  the  power  of  making  laws  for  its  internal  government  and 
taxation ;  and  this  charter  has  never  yet  been  forfeited. 

"  There  are  certain  original  inherent  rights  belonging  to 
the  people  which  the  parliament  itself  cannot  divest  them  of : 
among  these  is  the  right  of  representation  in  the  body  which 
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exercises  tlio  power  of  taxation.  There  is  a  nocessity  that  tho 
subjects  of  America  should  exercise  this  power  within  them- 
eelves;  for  tliey  are  m.  t  mDrcsentcd  in  parliaiucut,  aud  indeed 
wo  think  it  impractiuaOl  v 

I'  To  suppose  ar  !  '.Jispi  iblo  right  in  parliament  to  tax  tho 
subjects  without  th^u  cc:  .nt  includes  the  idea  of  a  despotic 
power. 

"  The  people  of  ii  L,  province  have  a  just  value  for  their 
inestimable  rights,  which  are  derived  to  all  men  from  na- 
ture, and  are  happily  interwoven  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion. They  esteem  it  sacrilege  ever  to  give  them  up ;  and, 
rather  than  lose  them,  they  would  willingly  part  with  every- 
thing else. 

"  The  stamp  act  wholly  cancels  tho  very  conditions  upon 
which  our  ancestors,  with  much  toil  and  blood  and  at  their 
sole  expense,  settled  this  country  and  enlarged  his  majesty's  do- 
minions. It  tends  to  destroy  that  mutual  conlidence  and  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  that  equality,  which  ought  ever  to  subsist  amon«y 
all  his  majesty's  subjects  in  this  wide  and  extended  empire ; 
and,  what  is  the  worst  of  all  evils,  if  his  majesty's  American 
subjects  are  not  to  be  governed  according  to  the  known  and 
stated  rules  of  tho  constitution,  their  minds  may,  in  time,  be- 
come disaffected." 

In  addition  to  this  state  paper,  which  was  tho  imprint  of 
the  mind  of  Samuel  Adams  and  had  the  vigor  and  polished 
elegance  of  his  style,  the  house  adopted  "  the  best,  aud  the 
best  digested  series  of  resolves,"  prepared  by  him,  "  to  ascer- 
tain the  just  rights  of  the  province,"  which  tlio  preamble  said 
"  had  been  lately  drawn  into  question "  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment. 

The  answer  of  the  house  was  regarded  in  England  as  the 
ravings  of  "  a  parcel  of  wild  enthusiasts : "  in  America,  nothing 
was  so  much  admired  through  the  whole  course  of  tho  contro- 
versy ;  and  John  Adams,  who  recorded  at  the  time  the  ap- 
plause which  it  won,  said  that,  of  all  the  politicians  of  Boston, 
"  Samuel  Adams  had  the  most  thorough  understanding  of  lib- 
erty and  her  resources  in  the  temper  and  character  of  the 
people,  though  not  in  the  law  and  the  constitution,  as  well  as 
the  most  habitual  radical  love  of  it,  and  the  most  correct,  gen- 
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teel,  and  artful  pen."  "  He  is  a  man,"  ho  continued,  "  of  re- 
fined policy,  steadfast  integrity,  exquisite  humanity,  ganteel 
erudition,  obliging,  engaging  manners,  real  as  well  as  professed 
pety,  and  a  universal  '  •  r  i  character,  unless  it  should  be  ad- 
raitted  that  he  is  to.  ,e  to  the  public,  and  not  enough 

60  to  himself  or  his  y.     He  is  always  for  softness  and 

prudence,  where  they  will  do;  but  is  stanch,  and  stiff,  and 
strict,  and  rigid,  and  inflexible  in  the  cause." 

The  firmness  of  the  new  legislator  was  sustained  by  the 
people  of  Boston  ;  and  the  vacillation  of  Otis,  which  increased 
with  Ins  infirmities,  ceased  to  be  of  importance.  Massachusetts 
never  again  discussed  with  the  British  ministry  the  amount  of 
a  tax,  or  the  inexpediency  of  tax^.^Ion  by  parliament,  or  the 
propriety  of  an  American  representation  in  that  body. 

"  I  am  resolved  to  have  the  stamps  distributed,"   wrote 
Golden  to  the  British  secretary,  the  day  aft-^r  the  congress  ad- 
journed.    Officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  with  great ''alacrity, 
gave  lum  every  assistance,  and  ridiculed  the  thought  that  the 
government  would  repeal  the  stamp  act,  as  the  most  sin-ular 
delusion  of  party  spirit.     His  son,  whom  he  appointed  tempo- 
rary distributor,  wrote  on  the  same  day  to  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  soliciting  to  hold  the  place  permanently ;  for,  he  assured 
ihera,  "  in  a  few  months  the  act  would  be  quietly  submitted  to  " 
On  the  thirty-first  of  October,  Golden  and  all  the  royal 
governors  took  the  oath  to  carry  the  stamp  act  punctually  into 
effect.     In  Gonnecticut,  which  in  its  assembly  had  already 
voted  American  taxation  by  a  British  parliament  to  be  "  un- 
precedented and  unconstitutional,"  Dyer,  of  the  council  en- 
treated Fitch  not  to  take  an  oath,  which  was  contrary  to  'that 
of  the  governor  to  maintain  the  riglits  of  the  colony     But 
Fitch  had  urg3d  the  assembly  to  prosecute  for  riot  the  five 
hundred  that  coerced  Ingersoll  at  Wethersfield,  had  said  that 
the  act  must  go  down,  tlut  forty  regulars  could  guard  the 
stamp  papers ;  that  the  American  conduct  would  brino-  from 
home  violent  measures  and  the  loss  of  charters,  and  he  rclolved 
to  comply ;  on  which  Pitkin,  Trumbull,  and  Dyer  rose  with 
indignation  and  left  the  room.    The  governor  of  Rliode  Island 
stood  alone  among  the  governors  in  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
to  support  the  stamp  act. 
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But,  either  quietly  of  themselves,  or  at  the  instance  of  the 
people,  aiuid  shouts  and  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  tirino-  of 
cannon,  or  as  in  Virginia,  with  rage  changing  into  courtes;on 
the  promp  submission  of  the  stamp-master,  or,  as  at  Charles- 
ton, with  the  upraising  of  the  flag  of  liberty  surmounted  by  a 
branch  of  laurel,  everywhere  the  officers  resigned.  There  re- 
mamed  not  one  person  duly  commissioned  to  distribute 
stamps. 

Something  more  was  needed  to  incline  England  to  relent: 

day  of  October,  unammously  bound  themselves  to  sen!  no  new 
orders  for  goods  or  merchandise;  to  countermand  all  former 
orders,  and  not  even  to  receive  goods  on  commission,  unless 
the  stamp  act  be  repealed.    A  city,  which  was  the  chosen  home 
of  navigation,  renounced  all  commerce;  a  people,  who  as  yet 
had  no  manufactures,  gave  up  every  comfort  from  abroad, 
rather  than  continue  trade  at  the  peril  of  freedom.     A  com- 
mittee of  intercolonial  correspondence  was  raised,  and  Isaac 
Sears,  with  Lamb,  Mott,  Wiley,  and  Robinson,  sent  expre3S3s 
to  iimte  the  people  of  the  neighboring  governments  to  join  in 
the  league,  justly  confident  they  would  follow  the  example  of 
JNI  ew  York.  ^ 

Friday,  the  first  morning  of  Novembcr-the  day  on  which 
the  stamp  act  was  tc  take  effect-broke  upon  a  people  unani- 
niously  resclvec!  on  nullifying  it.  From  New  Ilampsliire  to 
tlie  tar  boutli  the  day  was  introduced  by  the  tollino-  of  muffled 
bells;  minute-guns  were  fir.d,  and  pennants  hoisted  at  half- 
stafi;  or  a  eulogy  was  pronounced  on  liberty  and  its  knell 
sounded,  and  then  again  the  note  changed  as  if  die  were  re- 
stored to  life  ;  and,  while  pleasure  shone  on  every  countenance, 
men  shouted  confusion  to  her  enemies.  Children,  hardly  able 
to  speak,  caught  up  the  general  cliorus,  and  went  abn-  the 
streets  merrily  carolling,  "  Liberty,  property,  and  no  stanrps." 

IhQ  pubhshers  of  newspapers  which  appeared  on  Friday 
bore  the  l)nmt  in  braving  the  penalties  of  the  act.  Honor 
then,  to  the  ingenious  Benjamin  Mecom,  the  bold-hearted  edi- 
tor at  New  Haven,  who  on  that  morning,  without  apology  or 
concealment,  issued  the  "Connecticut  Gazette,"  filled  with 
patriuLic  appeals ;  for,  said  he,  "  the  press  is  the  test  of  truth 
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tlio  Inilwai-k  of  public  safety,  tho  guardian  of  freedom,  aiid  tiio 
pijople  {)ii<rlit  not  to  fiacrilico  it." 

No3  let  tlio  true  lovcns  of  their  country  pass  unliceded  tho 
grave  of  Jnnothy  (iroen,  one  of  an  iihistriouH  family  of  print- 
ers hnnsolf  publiHher  of  the  "New  London  Gazette,"  which 
luid  always  modestly  a.id  fearlessly  defended  his  ouTitry's 
rjghts  ;  ior,  on  the  same  day,  his  journal  came  forth  without 
stamps,  and  gave  to  the  world  a  paper  from  the  incomparable 
Stephen  Jo]jnH(m,  of  Lyme. 

''  The  hearts  of  Americans,"  so  it  ran,  "  are  cut  to  tho  (piick 
l.y  the  act ;  wo  have  reason  to  fear  very  interesting  and  terrible 
conse-inenoes,  though  by  no  means  ecpial  to  tyranny  or  slavery 
liut  what  an  enraged,  despairing  jjL'ople  will  do,"  when  thoy 
(•omo  to  seo  and  feel  their  ruin,  time  only  can  reveal."     -  Tlio 
Imerty  of  f,.,o  inquiry  is  one  of  the  (i.-st  and  n.ost  fundamental 
of  a  free  ,:eopIo.     They  may  publish  their  grievances :  they 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  b.  hoard  and  relieved.    Tlio  imeri- 
can  governments  or  inhabitants  may  associate  for  thrj  mutual 
defenco  of  their  birthright  liborf les.    It  is  tho  joy  of  thousands 
tluit  tlioro  IS  union  and  concurrence  in  a  general  con<rres3.     Wo 
trust  they  will  lay  a  foundation  for  another  congress.     Shut 
not  your  eyes  to  your  dangc-r,  O  my  countrymen  !     Do  noth- 
ing to  destroy  or  betray  tijc  rights  of  your  i)osterlty  ;  do  noth- 
mg  to  sully  or  shade  tho  memory  of  your  noble   ancestors. 
Let   all   tho  governments  and  all   tho  inhabitants  in  them 
unitedly  resolve  to  a  man,  with  an  immovable  stability,  to 
Bacnhco  their  liv(>s  and   fortunes   before  they  will  part  with 
their  mvahiablo  freedom.     It  will  give  you  a  happy  p  >ac3  in 
your  0N\n  breasts,  and  secure  you  the  most  endeiivd  alfec- 
tiou,  thanks,   and    blessing  of  your   posterity  ;   it    will   gain 
you   the   esteem  of  all    true   jKitriots  and    fi'iends  of  liherty 
hrough  the  whole   realm  ;  yea,  and  r.s  far  as  your  case   is 
known,  it  will  gain  you  the  esteem  and  the  admiration  of  tho 
whole  world." 

The  conduct  and  the  language  o*"  the  «  Gazette  "  animated 
the  iMitnots  within  its  sphere  ;  and  he  who  M'ould  single  out  tho 
region  where  at  that  time  i)atrlotism  burned  ^v[^h  the  pnivst 
liame  can  hnd  none  surpjissing  tho  county  of  Kew  London. 
The  loyalists  of  Kew  York,  like  Bernard  at  L^oston,  railed  at 
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Coraecticnt  as  a  land  of  republicana,  and  at  Yalo  collo/ro  as  «a 
Buminary  of  democracy." 

In  Now  York  "  the  wlu,].  city  rose  np  as  one  man  in  oppo- 
8.tion  to  the  stamp  act."  Tlie  sailors  camo  from  tlieir  shipping.  • 
"the  people  flocked  in,"  as  Gago  thought,  » by  thousands ;" 
and  the  leader  of  the  tumult  was  Isaac  Sears.  At  the  comers 
of  streets  at  the  doors  of  the  public  offices,  placards  threatened 
iUl  who  should  receive  or  deliver  a  staiii-,,  or  delay  business  fo^ 
the  want  of  one. 

Colden  retired  within  the  fort,  and  drew  from  tlio  Cov- 
entry sh,p.of-war  a  detachment  of  marines.     He  would  havo 
ired  on  the  people,  but  was  menaced  ^=  -th  being  hanged,  like 
1  orteus  of  Edinburgh,  npon  a  sign-posf,  if  he  did  so.     In  the 
ovemng  a  torch-light  procession,  carr^-ing  a  scaffold  and  two 
images  one  of  the  governor,  the  other  uf  the  devil,  camo  from 
the  l.elds,  now  the  Park,  down  Broadway,  to  within  ten  or 
eight  feet  of  the  fort,  knocked  at  its  gate,  broke  open  the  gov- 
ernor s  coach-house,  took  out  his  chariot,  carried  the  imtes 
upon  ;.t  tl.rough  the  town,  and  retiunied  to  bum  them,  with  his 
own  carnages  and  sleighs,  before  his  eyes,  on  the  Bowling 
Grmi,  under  the  gaze  of  the  garrison  on  the  ramparts  and  of 
all  New  York  gathered  round  about.  -  ilo  has  bound  himself," 
they  cried,  "  by  oath  to  be  the  chief  murderer  of  our  rights  " 
IJe  was  a  rebel  in  Scotland,  a  Jacobite."     «  He  is  an  enemy 
to  ins  kin^^,  to  his  country  and  mankind."   At  the  same  time  a 
party  of  vd.mteers  sacked  the  house  occupied  by  James,  and 
bore  off  the  colore  of  the  royal  regiments. 

On  the  second  of  November,  Colden  gave  way.    The  coun- 
cil called  in  question  his  authority  to  distribute  the  stamps,  and 
unammously  advised  him  to  declare  that  he  would  do  nothinf; 
in  relation  to  them,  but  await  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor  • 
and  his  declaration  to  that  effect,  duly  authenticated,  was  im- 
inodiately  published.     But  the  confidence  of  the  people  was 
shaken.      'We  will  have  the  stamp  papers,"  cried  Sears  to  the 
multitude,  "^  within  four-and-twenty  hours ; "  and  the  crowd  ex- 
pressed their  adherence  by  shouts.     »  Your  best  way,"  added 
Sears  to  the  friends  of  order,  "will  be  to  advise  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Golden  to  send  the  stamp  papers  from  the  fort  to  tho 
, ..  „j.p^a:=c  Uivir  vviucu,  Coiuen  invited  ivennodv 
vot.  III.— iL  •' 
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bnt.  lli«»  council  nnswoivd  tli.-il  Ih'n  power  was  tincvpiiil  t,o  llio 
prolcclion  of  <!„.  inl.MbilinilM.    (Iji-,,,  h.-jn-  appealed  (,(.,  avowed 
Mie  l)(>llef  that,  a  fire  from  llie  fori,  would  ho  tl 
insurrection  "  and  "  Ihe  <'(Mnnienceni(Mil,  of  a  civil 
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Hented  Ihe  people.    TheNlinnpn  were  laken  lo  Ihe  cilv  hall ;  tl 
city  government  restored  ord(<r;  the  pre.Ms  conti(nn>d  it;>  activ- 
ity ;  and  in   ail  the  streetM  was  heard   lh(>  nhoiit  of  "  liberty, 
prop(>rly,  and  no  ntanipn." 

'i'he  thii-st   for  ievent!:(^  raidvled  in  ('olden's  lu-(>ast.     "Tlu 
lawy(«n<  of  this  place,"  so  he  n>porled  to  tin'  secretary  of  Htato, 
lire  the  aulhors  and  condiiefDi's  of  the  pre4(>nt  sedition;  if 
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jiid^-es  he  sent  from  Mn^laiKl,  with  an  able  at 
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to.Iohn  Morin  Scott,  Robert   IJ.  l-ivin-^slon,  and  William  I 

in^:><ton  a.s  suitable  victims. 

When  Mooiv,  Ihe  mnv  ^^overnor,  arrived,  ho  dismanllod  tl 
,  and  MisiK-jided  his  pow(M'  ♦.)  execute  the  stamp  act,.     Tl 
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claimed  a  right  to  everj  freedom  of  trade  enjoyed  in  England 
When  the  general  applied  for  the  supplies,  which  the  province 
was  enjoined  by  the  Britisli  mutiny  act  to  contribute  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  quartered  among  them,  the  assembly  would 
pay  no  heed  to  an  act  of  parliament  to  which  they  themselves 
had  given  no  assent;  and,  in  the  general  tumult,  their  refusal 
passed  almost  unnoticed. 

Everywhere  the  fixed  purpose  prevailed  that  "  the  uncon- 
stitutional "  stamp  act  should  not  go  into  effect.    Nothing  less 
than  its  absolute  repeal  would  give  contentment,  much  as  Eng- 
land  was  loved.     The  greatest  unanimity  happily  existed ;  and 
all  were  bent  on  cherishing  it  forever.     Here  was  somethino- 
new  m  the  affairs  of  men.     Never  had  the  people  of  provinces 
extendmg  over  so  vast  a  continent,  and  so  widely  sundered 
from  one  another,  been  thus  cordially  bound  together  in  one 
spirit  and  one  resolve.   In  all  their  tumults,  they  deprecated  the 
necessity  of  declaring  inde])endence ;  but  tliey  yet  more  ear- 
nestly abhorred  and  rejected  unconditional  submission.     Still 
satisfied  with  the  revolution  of  1088  and  its  theory  of  security 
to  liberty  and  property,  they  repelled  the  name  of  "  republi- 
can "  as  a  slander  on  their  loyalty ;  but  they  spurned  "passive   " 
obedience."     Nothing  on  earth,  they  insisted,  would  deprive 
Cxreat  Britain  of  her  transatlantic  dominions  but  her  harborino-  ' 
ungenerous  suspicions,  and  thereupon  entering  into  arbitrary   • 
and  oppressive  measures.     "  All  eyes  were  turned  on  her  with 
hope  and  unbounded  affection,"  with  apprehension  and  firm- 
ness  of  resolve.     "  Pray  for  the  peace  of  our  Jerusalem,"  said 
O  IS,  from  his  heart,  fearing  "the  parliament  would  charge  the 
colonies  with  presenting  petitions  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in 
the  other."     Others  thought  "  England  would  look  with  favor 
on  what  was  but  an  old  English  spirit  of  resentment  at  injuri- 
ous treatment."     Tliey  trusted  that  "the  united  voice  of  this 
very  extensive  continent,"  uttering  "the  sober  opinions  of  all 
Its  inhabitants,"  M-ould  be  listened  to,  so  that  Great  Britain  and 
Amenca  might  once  more  enjoy  "peace,  hai-mony,  and  the 
greatest  prosperity."   "  Every  moment  is  tedious,"  wrote  South 
Carohna  to  its  agent  in  London :  "  should  you  have  to  commu- 
nicate the  good  news  we  wish  for,  send  it  to  us,  if  possible,  by 
a  messenger  swifter  than  the  wind." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

HAS    TAELIAMENT    THE    KIGIIT  TO  TAX   AMEUICA  ? 

TION   OF   KOCKINGHAM. 

December  ITOS-Januaky  17GG. 


ADMINISTBA- 


t  on  of  this  countpv  l,.„i  „„t  V         ," "-         "  the  admmislra- 
imb  i,ountry  nad  not  been  clianced  "  tho  T!o,if„„i      _. 

long  pereietod  in  assertinff,  "the  sSnv        u^      f^ 
collected  in  Ameriea  with  fj        ,  ^tamp-'ax  would  have  been 

Brit.^n."    lorCb  t"  eZ  tX  :f  If  '""■*"  ;".^'''=='* 
.     M-7  of  the  landed'ari^Ly  r^l,  d  threT"""' 
.n  an  open  rebeUion  which  onght  i  bf^felel!'  nti;in" 
aTef;     sl "  °,  "'■"'''"  ™  f"'  ■^<'«'»"g  their  Sv- 

tempted  to  ea^  «,™  ^  "T"""  '"''"^  «™""'' ''»''  "t- 
paranouuTautSrivo^™r  "** ,  *^™""''  ''=»'»'^'i  «'" 
minions  to  be  hrlen™"; T  *'?"?''""*  "'"  ^""^'^  -Jo- 
British  constitnttnTlTn    /  7'™'""""'°*  ^"^^i  *•"' «'« 

ministry  NoSlt'nir    '°  "1,"""'  •""■"""•    J"  "»  ""w 

J,  x^oiuiington,  the  chancellor,  and  Chirles  Ynvhn  f] 

attornej-general,  insisted  on  the  rJcH  t  fn  f       a      i^«rlce  the 
Grafton  and  Comr.v-.--rr       ?^        ^  tax  America,  while 
-    ai..i  <..on^.aj  luchnod  to  abdicate  tlie  pretended  right 
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aiKl  Rockingham  declared  himself  ready  to  repeal  a  hundred 
stamp  acts  rather  than  mn  the  risk  of  such  confusion  as  would 
bo  caused  by  enforcing  one. 

Nor  wa.s  the  argument  for  the  stamp  act  in  harmony  with 
the  convictions  of  reflecting  Englishmen.  Its  real  authors  in- 
sisted that  protection  and  obedience  arc  correlative  duties  ;  that 
Great  Britain  protected  America,  and,  therefore,  America  wjw 
bound  to  obedience.  But  this  is  the  doctrine  of  absolute  mon- 
archy, not  of  the  Hritish  constitution. 

The  colonists  had  a  powerfid  ally  in  the  love  of  liberty, 
which  was  to  the  true  Englishman  a  habit  of  mind,  grafted 
upon  a  jiroud  but  generous  nature.  Ifis  attachment  to  it  waa 
stronger  than  the  theory  of  the  absolute  power  of  a  parliament, 
of  which  an  oligarchy  inHucnced  the  choice  and  controlled  the 
deliberations.  America  divided  English  sympathies  by  appeal- 
ing with  steadfast  conlidence  to  the  cherished  principles  of 
English  liberty  in  their  ideal  purity. 

It  is  the  glory  of  England  tiiat  the  rightfulness  of   the 
stamp  act  was  in  England  itself  a  subject  of  dis])uto.     It  could 
have  been  so  nowhere  else.     The  king  of  France  taxed  the 
French  colonies  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  the  king  of  Spain  col- 
lected a  revenue  by  his  own  will  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  Cuba 
and  Porto  Eico,  and  wherever  he  ruled  ;  the  states  general  of 
the  Netherlands  had  no  constitutional  scraplcs  about  imposing 
duties  on  their  outlying  possessions.     To  England  exclusively 
belongs  the  honor  that  between  her  and  her  colonies  the  ques- 
tion of  right  could  anso  ;  it  is  still  more  to  her  glory,  as  well 
as  to  her  happiness  and  freedom,  that  in  that  contest  her  success 
was  not  possible.     Her  iu-incij)les,  her  traditions,  her  liberty, 
her  constitution,  all  forbade  that  arbitrary  rule  should  become 
her  characteristic.     The  shaft  aimed  at  her  new  colonial  policy 
was  tipped  with  a  feather  from  her  own  wing. 

The  night  before  the  stamp  act  was  to  have  gone  into  effect, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  all  weary  of  life  which  for  him  had 
been  without  endearments,  died  suddenly  on  his  way  to  a  cabi- 
net council  on  American  affairs;  aiul  his  influence  perished 
with  him.  Weakened  by  his  death,  the  ministry  showed  itself 
less  and  less  settled  in  its  policy.  On  the  third  of  Octo- 
ber, they  had  agreed   that  the  American  question  was  too 
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weighty  for  tl.oir  decision,  and  that  parliament  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  and  yet  they  postponed  the  ,„eeting  of  parliament  tUI 

hero  had  been  t  me  to  see  if  the  stamp  acTwodd  cxe  ute  " 
eelf.  To  lu-ankhn,  who  was  unwearied  in  hi,  efforts  to  pro- 
mote  us  repeal,  no  hope  was  given  of  relief;  and,  thou!^.Z 

ommmee  of  .nerehants,  who  on  the  twelfth  of  D  eemb„r 
wa,ted  oa  Rockmghan,,  Dowdeswell,  Conway,  and  Dartmouth 
were  rccoived  w  tli  dlHivm^lnnnf,.  «  i  •.     ^ -^^' ""ouin, 

tint  tlio  vurhi  J  '!''I''''f'«"^^t«  calmness,  it  was  announced 
t  at  tlie  right  to  tax  Ani.neans  could  never  be  given  up,  and 
that  a  suspension  was  ''the  most  that  could  be  expected.'' 

1  he  king  looked  upon  the  mutter  as  undoubtedly  the  most 
senous  that  ever  came  before  parliament.  He  wi  ''InVhly 
provoked     by  the  riots  in  Kew  York  ;  and  the  surrender  of  ho 

S;L  L  '"  ""'^r^^'yf  *^^  -ty  seemed  to  him  "g^ 
lumiliatrng.       When,  on  the  seventeenth  of  December  17G5 

1  he  address  moved  in  the  house  of  lords  only  gave  a  pledge 

o  do  everythmg  whieh  the  exigency  of  the  cfe  mi,'.tT 

'I"..c.      The  earl  of  Suffolk,  a  young  man  of  five-and-twentv 

pro,>„sed  "to  enforce  the  legal  obedience  of  the  colon  r aid 

the.r  .lependence  on  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  kingl'om  " 

Grafton  resisted  the  amendment,  avoiding  the  mfrits  of 

he  quesfon  till  the  house  should  be  properly  posse  "ed  of  i 

t'y  tr'^""  "'  '"''"■^-     °^  «-"    BarLou      added 

0  id  ;:•'"?"""  ';^'""'  ''  New  York,  and  had  been 

iccL-iveu  WitJun  lour  or  fivo  tln^-a      t* >i  •     i 

«i.  ji  1  ^  "'^■)'^-     -^''Ockmgham  was  dumb 

plainly  his  inclination  for  a  repeal  of  the  law.  "  Before  we 
resolve  upon  rash  measures  "  Slid  ho  "v..«  i  i^ciore  we 
fi,.«t  fi„,  T  ^^i»L"Lb,     saia  He,  "we  should  consider 

fii.t  tl le  expediency  of  the  law,  and  next  our  power  to  enforce 

axroh  7  ''f''''\  '^"^^  '^^^  ""^^^^^--  The  laws  of 
Carol  na,  though  planned  by  Shaftesbury  and  Locke  were 
found  iniDrar'tf..'.l»lo  .«,!  „„.  „  J  /^"^  i.oci.c,  weio 


found  mipraeticable,  and  are  now  grown  'obsolete     The  IJn 
."»ns  planted  colonies  to  increase  U.eir  power     «,  to  ^-t end 

ZlnZ"^-  '•"  "'r'"  "P°"  *''"  "•■™'>  destination,  and 

be  effected  agamst  colonies  so  populous  and  of  such  ma^i- 
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tade  and  extent?    Tl.o  colonies  may  bo  rained  first  hnt  t1,» 
distress  will  end  with  ourselves."  '  ° 

•Rprl^^'f""'-  ®™^"'^'''.  <^o«'^'-.  «™n  Temple,  Lyttelton,  and 
Bedford  jomed  m  saying:  "Proteetion,  withont  der  .ndence 

twin  otTn  't "!  "'1?  '"  ^°''"''-    ^'^'>  -H-oition T: 
tween  Great  Bntazn  and  her  colonies  is  that  of  pa«,nt  and 

child.    For  the  parent  not  to  correct  the  nndntiful  child  would 

argue  weakness.    The  duty  to  enforce  ohedieneo  canurbe 

given  up,  because  the  relation  cannot  be  destroyed.    The  kin. 

cannot  separate  his  colonies  any  more  than  any  other    a    of 

his  dominions  from  the  mother  country,  nor  render  them  in 

tlr't"'  "T  ^"«^"."'g-i=«t-o.    The  laws  a  Jet  « tu 
•     hon  of  the  country  are  prior  and  superior  to  charte.^,  many  of 
which  were  issued  improvidently  and  ought  to  be  looked  in.: 
I  he  colonies  wish  to  be  supported  by  all  the  miUtarv 
power  of  the  country  without  paying  for  it.^  They  have  bein 
for  some  t  me  endeavoring  to  shake  off  their  deprde„r 
Pennsylvama.  m  17M,  refused  to  assist  government,  though 
the  enemy  ,vas  at  their  gates;  and  afterlvard,  in  their  m4 
ner  of  gran  ing  aid,  they  encroached  on  the  king's  prerluve 
The  ne.^  a^^tempt  of  the  colonies  will  be  to  riltliLef™   of 
the  navigation  act,  the  great  bulwark  of  this  country,  and,  be 
eaue  hey  can  thus  obtain  their  commodities  twenty-flve  per 

thantfXir  ;V       '^  °'  ""  ^''="°"  »<<  Dutch,  rathe 

enter^nJiv  I      r'^^^^  ^'''''-    ^''"^  ''<'  "»'  condescend  to 
enter  into  e.Mphnations  upon  the  stamp  act,  but  obiect  to  its 

Me  In  tint'       ir  "''P°''"""  '"  "-'^  ''™«°.  ""^  veiy 
lit  le  m  the  other.     The  tax,  moreover,  is  h^ht,  and  is  naid 

only  by  the  rich  in  proportion  to  their  dealings     The  ob'^lc 

tions  for  want  of  representation  are  absurd.    Ao  ai.  affected 

by  the  duties  on  hardware  but  the  people  of  Manchester  Eir 

mingham,  and  Leeds  2    And  how  aJe  they  represeL'dT' 

diacusTt  lemf^V^  "t,  ''*"  "°  ^^'^''P*'""^  ^  '»  "^  =>  ""-^  '» 
discuss  them?     ,Vhen  the  pretender  was  at  Derby,  did  you 

then  enter  ujion  a  tame  consideration  of  grievances  *    What 

rnaZar     T  '7 r^'"''    ^''^  present'rebellion  is    n  ; 
unnatural,  and  not  less  notorious,  than  tluat  of   17«      Tho 

long  s  governors  have  been  hanged  in  effigy,  his  forts  and  gen- 
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Uke  what  you  bTve  p^d       ^  ""  "'"'  '""""  ""=^  <"-  -' 

"■Wliy  was  not  parliament  called  sooner!    Wlw  ,.„ 
now  called  to  do  nothing*    Tho  1>„        .    '^'   J^''^  "«  we 
wait  till  it  is  burnt  down  i:„f  '  "  °"  ""'^  ''■"»  we 

tl.resl>oM.  F/r^p"  s.^  tt  ,  T-  ""''P°=''  *  "'^^'«'  "'  »« 
grievances.  ZZZyl  TS?/  "'  "r  T""  '"*<' 
own  authority   but  wm  ,i  x        *'""°  *<">  *'"'  °n  "«'!'• 

offered  themV  We    el  Z  T"^'"^"  ^*-  ''  - 

hands."  °  ""^  "•o™'  l-y  ^lengthening  its 

thatfrl'tSiontf  law  «"":;'  "^;f''  '"""  *'-  ^"""'-'^-k 

been  full/S^dt  tl'  eiL  0'™°  "uf"  ""'""'"^  ■'^"^ 
ilv  roared"  tl.ot  "  a       ."^"'Sn  o'  "illiam  III.,  and  he  "  lust- 

ndZ  ed  tot  nI1l"T"  T'  ^"'"""•"    ^"^^  ^^^^Ae W 

the  mSv  ?o  If  ,t  I    °"'°  '"  r™™"^  ''^'  ™°n>mending 

I- iiumstry  to  assent  to  the  amendment ;  "for"finid  l.„  «ti 
question  is  most  serious,  and  not  one  of  tl,„  ^',  r  '        " 

agitated  between  the  peWons  iu    nd   u  of  offie?'''7.r'? 
prevent  a  division,  he  went  away  withouV g^vi,  "  a  vote     I,  !     ■ 
opposition  was  thought  to  have  shown  gfelt  aWUtv  knd 

icsi^ting  the  laws  hy  open  and  rebellious  force  "     Cool-o  f^! 
meniber  from  Middlesex,  showed  the  en  eX   of  fixW    l 
name  of  rebels  on  all     CI  nrlo.  T.       i      ]     ^         lixmg  the 
mnnn.  1  '  ,     .'     ^^^^^^^^  TcwTishond  asserted  Avith  vehe- 

UofparrmentrrareZVun^t^Sr.-: 
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ion.  Some  one  said  that  Great  Britain  h?d  long  arm3.  "  Yes  " 
it  was  answered,  "  but  three  thousand  miles  is  a  long  way  to 
extend  them."  Especially  it  is  observable  that  Lord  George 
Sackville,  just  rescued  from  disgrace  by  Rockingham,  desired 
to  enforce  the  stamp  act. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn.  "When,  three  days  later, 
Grenville  divided  the  house,  he  had  only  thirty-live  votes 
against  seventy-seven.  Baker,  in  the  debate,  chid  him  as  the 
author  of  all  the  trouble  in  America ;  but  he  threw  the  blame 
from  himself  upon  parliament.  Out  of  doors  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  clamor  that  repealing  the  stamp  act  would  be  a 
surrender  of  sovereignty ;  but  othei-s  held  the  attempt  at  coer- 
cion to  be  tlie  ruinous  side  of  the  dilemma. 

While  opinion  in  England  was  still  unformed,  the  colonies 
were  proceeding  with  theii-  system  of  resistance.  ''  If  they  do 
not  repeal  the  stamp  act,  we  will  repeal  it  ourselves,"  said  Otis, 
who,  nine  months  befof e,  had  counselled  submission.  The  first 
American  sh:p  that  ventured  to  sea  ^nth  a  rich  cargo,  and 
without  stamp  papers,  was  owned  by  the  Boston  ram-chant, 
John  Hancock.  In  the  Savannaii  river,  a  few  British  ships 
took  staniped  clearances  ;  but  this  continued  only  till  the  peo- 
ple had  time  to  understand  one  another  and  to  interfere.  In 
South  Carolina,  the  lieutenant-governor,  pleading  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  sanctioned  opening  the  port  of  Charleston. 

At  New  York,  the  men-of-war  detained  vessels  ready  for 
sea  till  tlie  people  rose  in  anger;  then  the  naval  commander, 
becoming  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  riots,  left  the  road  from 
New  York  to  the  ocean  free. 

In  Rhode  Island,  all  public  officers,  judges  among  the  rest, 
continued  to  transact  business.  In  New  York,  the  judges 
would  willingly  have  held  their  terras,  but  were  restrained  by 
a  menace  of  dismissal  from  office.  In  Boston,  the  people 
dealt  first  with  Andrew  Oliver,  who  had  received  liis  commis- 
sion as  stamp-man.  On  the  day  when  the  king  was  proceed- 
ing in  state  to  the  house  of  lords  to  open  parliament,  the  "-  tnie- 
born  Sons  of  Liberty  "  placed  Oliver  at  the  head  of  u  long  pro- 
cession, with  Mackintosh,  a  Lader  in  the  August  riots,  at  his 
side,  and,  on  the  cold  wet  morning,  escorted  hira  to  Liberty 
Tree,  to  stand  in  the  rain  under  the  very  bough  on  which  he 
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had  swung  in  effigy.  There,  in  the  presence  of  two  thousand 
men,  he  declared  in  a  written  paper,  to  which  he  pubHcly  set 
his  name,  that  he  would  never  directly  or  indirectly  take^  any 
measures  to  enforce  the  stamp  act,  and,  with  the  muiiitude  for 
witnesses,  he,  upon  absolute  requisition,  made  oath  to  this 
pledge  before  Richard  Dana,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  At  this, 
the  crowd  gave  three  cheers,  a-  d,  when  Oliver  spoke  to  them 
with  a  smile,  they  gave  three  cheers  more. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  as  John  Adams  sat  ru- 
minating, in  his  humble  mansion  at  Quincy,  on  the  interrup 
tion  of  his  career  as  a  lawyer,  a  message  came  that  Boston,  at 
the  instance  of  Samuel  Adams,  had  joined  him,  with  Gridley 
and  Otis,  to  sustam  their  memorial  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil for  opening  the  courts.  It  fell  to  him,  on  the  evening  of 
the  twentieth,  to  begin  the  argument.  "  The  stamp  act,"  he 
reasoned,  "  is  invalid  ;  it  is  not  in  any  sense  our  act ;  we  never 
consented  to  it.  A  parliament  in  which  we  are  not  repre- 
sented had  no  legal  autiiority  to  impose  it ;  and,  therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  waived  by  the  judges  as  against  natural  equity  and 
the  constitution."  Otis  spoke  with  great  learning  and  zeal  on 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  judges.  Gridley  dwelt  on  the 
inconvenience  of  the  internip+ion  of  justice.  "Many  of  the 
arguments,"  said  Bernard,  in  reply,  "  are  very  good  ones  to  be 
used  before  the  judges,  but  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  governor  and  council.  In  England,  the 
judges  would  scorn  directions  from  the  king  on  points  of  law." 

The  town  voted  the  answer  unsatisfactory.  Otis  proposed  to 
invite  the  governor  to  call  a  convention  of  the  meh  jers  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature;  if  the  governor  should  re- 
fuse, then  tf«  call  one  themselves,  by  requesting  all  the  mem- 
bers to  meet ;  and  John  Adams  came  round  to  this  opinion. 

"  The  king,"  thus  the  young  lawyer  mused  at  his  own  fire- 
side, "is  the  fountain  of  justice.  Protection  and  allegiance 
are  reciprocal.  If  we  are  out  of  the  king's  protection,  we  are 
discharged  from  our  allegiance.  The  ligaments  of  govern- 
ment are  dissolved,  the  throne  abdicated."  Otis,  quoting 
Grotius  and  the  English  lawyers  of  1G88,  assured  the  public 
that,  "  if  a  king  lets  the  affairs  of  a  state  run  into  disorder  and 
confusion,  his  conduct  is  a  real  abdication ; "  that,  unless  busi- 
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°2?I;"""  P™'=^Tf  ""  '^^'  ""''■''  "  ™""  '''=  «  «=l^'^e  of  sub- 
jects  from  tlieir  allegianco." 

America  must  unite  and  prepare  for  remtanee.    In  New 
York  on  Cluustmas  day,  tlie  lovers  of  liberty  pledged  them 

tZ    '°  tT"t  r*  ""  "'"P^'"'''  "'  '1^-^  own^csland  et 
pense,  on  the  first  proper  notiee,  with  their  whole  foree  tf 

reqtyred,  to  the  relief  of  those  who  should  or  might  bo  in  dl 
ger  from  the  stamp  aet  or  it.  abettors."    Before  the  ve^  wi 
up,  Mot ,  one  of  the  New  York  eommittee  of  oorielr 
enee,  arnyed  with  others  at  Now  London,  to  ascertaTn  howl 
New  England  would  adopt  the  same  eovemnt 

If  the  groat  men  are  detei-mined  to  enforce  the  aet "  said 
John  Adams,  on  New  Year's  day  17C0,  "  they  will  I'd    t  a 
more  obstinate  war  than  the  connnost  of  r^nn^;      Tt     • 
ana"     "ftPFAT  orn »      .^^""2,      °'  <^anada  and  Louisi- 
ana. GrBtAT  SIR,"  said  Edes  and  Gill  throu<.h  their 

obedieneo  to  any  man  or  body  of  men,  foLng  part  of  the 
Bn tjsh  eonstitution,  when  they  exeeed  the  limftsCse  ibed 
by  that  eonstitution.  The  stamp  aet  is  uneonstitutional  H 
no  more  obligatoiy  than  a  deeree  of  the  divan  of  Turir''' 

YorkTT"  ''^  P»'''''l»P'"'°"'  "'^  S<"«  of  I-'b-^rty  of  New 

W  «  „  T"'  ""'^  '"  *■=  «"»  ™'°"  of  'te  whole  • " 
etl  ^f  *  '''^™  "™"'<'  ™'"'""''=  *'"="•  lives  and  fortunes 
eileeuallyo prevent  thestamp  aet."  On  the  following  nHiT 
the  ship,  whieh  arrived  from  London  with  ten.  more  .SeWes 
of  stamps  for  New  York  and  Conneetieut,  was  searched  S 
stem  0  stern  and  the  paek.ages  were  seized'and  cried  in  b  a" 

p  the  river  to  the  ship-yards,  where,  by  the  aid  of  tar-baiTl 
they  wore  tho.onghlyeonsumed.  "  oi  tar  uairet, 

neetl';,r  m'r  "'  '^'^Vn*  7""  ^'^'='^  -'%  '»  Co- 
nee  out.     The  to™  of  Wallingford  voted  a  fine  of  twenty 

shillings  on  any  of  its  inhabitants  "  that  should  use  or  improye 

any  stamped  vellum  or  paper;  "  its  Sons  of  Liberty  were  re"Iy 

"to  oppose  the  uneonstitutional  stamp  act  tothelSem  tT 

oven  to  take  the  field."    The  county  of  NewL^nd  nS 
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ing  atLyine,  declared  «tlie  general  eafetj  and  privileges  of  all 
the  colonies  to  depend  on  a  firm  union  ;"  and  thej  appointed 
Major  John  Durkee  to  correspond  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in 
tlie  adjoining  provinces.  Israel  Putnam,  the  brave  patriot  of 
Pomfret-whose  people  derived  their  connection  with  Eng. 
land  from  a  compact,  their  freedom  from  God  and  nature- 
rode  from  town  to  town  through  the  eastera  part  of  Connecti- 
cut to  see  what  number  of  men  could  be  relied  upon,  and  gave 
out  that  he  could  lead  forth  ten  thousand. 

Massachusetts  spoke  through  its  house  of  representatives, 
which  convened  in  the  middle  of  January.  They  called  on 
impartial  Instorj  to  record  their  glorious  stand  even  against  an 
act  of  parhament,  and  that  the  union  of  all  the  colonies  was 
upon  a  motion  made  in  their  house.  Insisting  that  "  the  courts 
ol  justice  must  be  open,  open  immediately,"  they  voted,  sixty- 
six  igamst  four,  that  the  shutting  of  them  was  not  only  "a 
very  great  grievance,  requiring  immediate  redress,"  but  "dan- 
gerous  to  his  majesty's  crow  '. ' 

Bernard,  who  consulted  in  secret  a  "select  council,"  un- 
known to  the  law,  in  which  the  principal  advisers  were  Hutch- 
inson and  Oliver,  opposed  all   concession.     Tranquillity   he 
assured  the  secretary  of  state,  could  not  be  restored  by  "  lenient 
methods"      "There  will  be    no    submission,"  reported  he, 
imtil  there  is  a  subjection.     The  people  here  occasionally 
talk  veiy  high  of  their  power  to  resist  Great  Britain ;  but  it  is 
all  talk.     They  talk  of  revolting  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
most  familiar  manner,  and  declare  that,  though  the  British 
forces  sliould  possess  themselvjs  of  the  coast  and  maritime 
towns,  they  never  wiU  subdue  the  inland.     But  nothin-  can  be 
more  idle.    New  York  and   Boston  would  both  be  defence- 
less to  a  royal  fleet;  and,  they  being  possessed  by  the  king's 
forces,  no  other  town  or  place  could  stand  out.    A  forcible 
subjection  is  unavoidable,  let  it  cost  what  it  will.     The  forces 
when  they  come,  should  be  respectable  enough  not  to  encour' 
age  resistance,  that,  when  the  people  are  taught  they  have  a 
^perior,  they  may  know  it  effectually.     I  hope  that  New 
York,  as  %vell  upon  account  of  its  superior  rank  and  greater 
professions  of  resistance,  and  of  its  being  the  head-quarters. 
wiU  have  the  honor  of  being  subdued  first." 
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CHAPTER  xiy. 

WILLLiM  i-ITT  INTERVENES.     EOCKIXGIIAil's  ADMIKISTRATION  CON- 
TINUED. 

January  17GG. 

Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  in  his  advice  to  the  ministrv,  strenu- 
ouslj  opposed  tlie  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.     During  tlie  recess 
of  parhament,  Egmont,  Conway,  Dowdeswell,  Dartmouth,  and 
Charles  Yorke  met  at  the  house  of  Rockingham.     To  modify 
but  not  to  repeal  the  American  tax,  and  to  enact  the  penalty  of 
high  treason  against  any  one  who,  by  speaking  or  writing 
should  nnpeach  the  legislative  authority  of  parliament,  were 
measures  proposed  in  this  assembly;  but  they  did  not  prevail 
The  ministry  could  form  no  plan  of  mutual  support,  and  de- 
cided nothing  but  the  words  of  the  speech.     The  world  looked 
from  them  to  a  privpte  man  at  Bath,  unconnected  and  poor 
vainly  seeking  relief  from  infirmities  that  would  have  crushed 
a  less  hopeful  mind.     The  cabinet,  therefore,  yielding  to  Graf- 
ton and  Conway,  requested  Pitt's  advice  as  to  the  measures 
proper  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  Ameiica,  •    d  expressed  a 
desire,  now  or  at  any  future  time,  for  his  reception  among  them 
as  their  head.     To  this  vague  and  indefinite  offer  of  place  un- 
sanctioned by  the  king,  Pitt  answered  that  he  would  support 
those,  and  those  only,  who  acted  on  true  revolution  principles 
"  My  resolution,"  said  he,  "  is  taken ;  and,  if  I  can  crawl  or  be 
carried,  I  will  deliver  my  mind  and  heart  upon  the  state  of 
America." 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January  ITGC,  the  king  acquainted 
parliament  that "  matters  of  importance  had  happened  in  Amer- 
ica, and  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  support  of  lawful  au- 
thority." "Whatever  remained  to  be  done,  he  committed  to 
their  wisdom." 
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The  lorda,  in  their  reply,  wliich  was  moved  bv  Dartmouth 
pledged  their  "utmost  endeavo,.  to  assert  and  eupnort  the 
king's  d,gn,.y  and  the  legislative  authority  of  the  k,li!m 
over  Its  CO  onies."  The  friends  of  the  king  and  of  hfll 
mimsfy  wdlmgly  agreed  to  words  which  seemed  to  L  dy  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  tlie  stamp  act.  '  ^ 

mittldl'rr-  "V""""""'  ™  ^^"7  f""-    Tlie  address  sub- 
Sstafl       '""'^f?  ""'''=''"^<'  *■■«  wiUingness  of  the  ad- 

tendlmeL" J:x^r"'  • '"  '""'  ""''^'^  '°*  ^-at  offonco  at  the 
ttot  the  honor  of  the  kmgdom  required  the  execution  of  the 
atamp  act,  unless  its  rightfulness  was  acknowledged  Id  i  s'e- 

ot  the  colonies.  He  computed  the  expense  of  the  troops  em- 
ployed m  Ame.-ica  for  what  he  calbd  ijs  defence  at  ninTpeZ 

not tis'Tshir  ^"^  Tf  •™''-'^^'  ^^''""  «>»  ^t-1'  -"  "o"  d 
not  laise  a  shilling  a  head  on  the  Americans;  "but,"  said  he 

"a  pei,pcrcom  in  acknowledgment  of  the  right,  i  of  more 
value  than  millions  without."  o    >  »  "^  more 

ills  place,  the  Americans  present  in  the  gallery  gazed  at  him 
as  at  the  appearance  of  tlieir  good  "angel,  or  sa^il" 

it  d.i-7''™!?     °  '"■'l"'"''  '"  '"'™'"  '0  *""*  '""g'8  speech ;  for 

wilt  T  o'^"!'-"^'  •"'  '''""  "^--^  ■"'"""'^^  f-^  *»  -'  -  I^e 
Tarlv  al  it  o  T»  f  T"  '7="-"'"™n'  of  the  troubles  was  not 
eailj,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  immediate 

"  I  speak  not  with  respect  to  parties.     I  stand  up  in  this 
phce  single,  un«,lieited,  and  unconnected.    As  to  the  Le  m^! 
isby,    and  he  turned  scornfully  toward  GrenviUo,  who  sat 
wi  hm  one  of  him,  "every  capital  measure  they  have  taL 
entirely  wrong.    To  the  present  ministry,  to  those,  at  Teas 

tl^Te^r- n.7  ^^"''V?°'™S  =>*  Con';ay  and  th'c  wTo^ 
tue  treasur,',     I  have  no  objection.     Their  characters  are  fair 
But  pardon  me,  gentlemen  ;  youth  is  the  season  for  credul  y 
conhdence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom.    By 
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comparing  ovcats  with  each  other,  reasoning  from  effeets  to 
causes  me  hmlj,  I  discover  traces  of  overmlifg  influence 

It  IS  long,"  he  continued,  "  dnee  I  have  attended  in  par- 
hament.  When  the  resolution  was  taken  in  the  house  to  ta. 
Ame„ca,lwasillinbed.  If  I  eould  have  endurorto  hivo 
been  earned  m  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation  of  my  mtod 
for  the  consequences,  I  would  have  solicited  some  kind  ha"d  to 
We  a,d  me  down  on  this  iloor,  to  have  bor.e  my  testimo:^; 
agams  ,t.  It  is  now  an  act  that  has  passed.  I  would  speak 
n  h  decency  of  every  act  of  this  house,  but  I  must  befTn 
du Igcnce  to  speak  of  it  with  freedom.    The  subject  of  thi  de- 

of  :hrho.rrt'°r  ?",*'""  ^^^^^-g^^  ^e  attt^ion 

of  this  house,  that  subject  only  excepted,  when,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  it  was  a  question  whether  you  yourselves  were  to  be 
bond  or  free.    The  manner  in  which  thl  affair  wil  be  tcrm^ 
natedwdl  decide  the  judgnient  of  posterity  on  the  g  ory  of  ™i' 
b^dom,and  the  wisdom  of  its  government  duringVptem 

tha   I  may  not  be  able  to  attend  on  the  day  that  may  be  fixed 
hy  the  house  for  the  eonsideraUon  of  America,  I  must  now 
hough  somewhat  unsemnably,  leaving  the  e.xpcdienTof  tl; 

I  naeaa  to  the  right.   Some  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  a  poin 
of  honor,  and  leave  all  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  to  f oZw 
a  delusion  that  may  lead  us  to  destruction.    On  a  of^tion  thaT 
may  mortally  wound  the  freedom  of  three  miUiom  of  Xuou 

slnt  Tmr  ^"f  •''^■""'',  "'^  ^"^"'-  o--.!  ^-"--^To 

Inw:  ,        r    '  ^'"^  """'""•  """^y  ■«"■  ™'°»%  ■•epresented 

te,In,"' ""'"'"*  ^'  ^'^"^  ^'S^^y  «'  constitutionally  or 
rc«>nably  subject  to  obedience  to  any  money  bill  of  this  kig- 

tlr^nf  I  •  w"'"',  "'■"  "1"""^  """*'"-'<•  ™"'  yourselves  to  all 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Englishmen;  equa  ly  bound  by  the  laws,  and  eqLly  pt  id- 
rating  of  the  constitution  of  this  free  country.   The  Amer  cal 

are  entit  ed  to  the  common  right  of  representation,  and  camio^ 
bo  bound  to  pay  taxes  without  their  consent 

"  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  power.    The  taxes 
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are  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons  alone.    In  an 

of  Great  Bnta m,  give  and  grant  to  your  majesty-what  'i  Our 
own  property  i  No.  We  give  and  grant  to  your  majesty  the 
property  o  your  majesty's  commons  in  America.  It  ^  t 
surdity  m  terms.  <=•«*"  uu- 

roJJ^^Ti  •'  T-  '?""'  '"^  '^"'''  *^^*  *^^  «^^«^ie«  are  virtually 
r  p  esented  in  this  house.  They  never  have  been  represented 
at  all  m  parhament ;  they  were  not  even  virtually  represented 

parsed  to  deprive  them  of  the  most  inestimable  of  their  ^rivt 
leges  I  wcndd  fam  b.ow  by  whom  an  American  is  representid 
oTl  .'. '"  ^•^T^t^^  ^y  ^^y  knight  of  the  shire,  in  any 
county  of  this  kingdom  ?  Would  to  God  that  respectable  rei^ 
resentation  was  augmented  to  a  greater  number.  Or  will  you 
Wn7?  K  'I  ^^Presented  by  any  representative  of  a 
borough-a  borough  which,  perhaps,  no  man  ever  saw  ?  This 
IS  what  IS  called  the  rotten  part  of  the  constitution.    It  cannot 

Ihe  Idea  of  a  virtual  representation  of  America  in  this  house 
IS  the  most  contemptible  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
a  man.    It  does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation 

.Jlr  "T"""""'  ""^  ^"^^'"''^  represented  in  their  several 
assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of 
this  their  constitutional  right,  of  giving  and  granting  their 

no,n"^^t  ^''Z''^'^^  "^^*  ^^  *^^^  *^^^  <^«^«nie8  internally 
compatible  with  that  of  frannng  regulations  without  number 

0  their  trade?  The  laws  of  this  kind,  which  parliament  is 
ilrwir^"  that  they  form  a  bodysepantte  from  Great 
Britain     While  you  hold  their  manufactures  in  the  most  ser- 

ile  restraint,  wil  you  add  a  new  tax  to  deprive  them  of  the 
ast  remnants  of  their  liberty?  This  would  be  to  plunge  them 
nto  the  most  odious  slavery,  against  which  their  charter 
should  protect  them. 

"If  this  house  suffers  the  stamp  act  to  contmue  in  force, 
prance  will  gam  more  by  your  colonies  than  she  ever  could 
have  done  if  her  ams  in  the  last  war  had  been  victorious. 

VOL.  III.— 12 
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n.ll"^  "f.77^^".o^^  the  justice  of  taxing  America  inter- 
nally until  she  enjoys  the  right  of  representation.     In  every 
other  point  of  legislation,  the  authority  of  parliament  is,  like 
the  north  star,  fixed  for  the  reciprocal  benefit  of  the  parent 
country  and  her  colonies.    The  J^ritish  parliament,  as  the  su- 
preme governing  and   legislative  power,  has  always  bound 
them  by  her  laws,  by  her  regulations  of  their  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  even  in  a  more  absolute  interdiction  of  both 
The  power  of  parliament,  like  the  circulation  from  the  human 
heart,  active,  vigorous,  and  perfect  in  the  smallest  fibre  of  the 
artenal  system,  may  be  known  in  the  colonies  by  the  prohibi- 
tion of  their  carrying  a  hat  to  market  over  the  line  of  one 
province  into  another,  or  by  breaking  down  a  loom  i„  the 
most  distant  corner  of  the  Eritish  empire  in  America ;  and    ? 
thi    power  were  denied,  I  would  not  permit  them  to  ma^u 
factui-e  a  lock  of  wool  or  a  horseshoe  or  a  hobnail.    But,  I  re- 
peat, the  house  has  no  right  to  lay  an  internal  tax  upon 
America,  that  country  not  being  represented. 
in  1^  ^^'^?'7f  ;^'^^*  ^'«  ^^y  I^ope  or  fear  from  those  now 
could  no  trefram  from  expressing  the  reflections  I  have  made 

?o  mw'-'T*'  "^  f '  ^  ^'^'  ^""^  *^  ^W'  ^^l^«W-g'  ^  I 
shldows  »  ''''  "'  ''^''"  ^"^^'^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^-S  --^  like 

snokt-'r'  r'?^''  ^''  ''''^'^'  ^^^^^  ^«^^^:^  r««<^  ^nd 

feve  It  n  'f"^'  '"  '^''  '^^  J"^*  ^-^  -'^'  ^"t  be- 

heve  It  expresses  the  sentiments  of  most,  if    not  all,   tho 

ang  s  servants  and  wish  it  may  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
2.r^''?T  ,  r  ^"''^  ^^^identally  called  to  the  high  em- 

ployment I  bear ;  I  can  follow  no  principles  more  safe  or  more 
enlightened  than  those  of  the  perfect  model  before  my  eZ 
and  I  should  always  be  most  happy  to  act  by  his  ad" ce  'and 
even  to  serve  under  his  order..     Yet,  for  myself  and  my  col 
ieagues,  I  disclaim  an  overruhng  influence.    The  notice  given 
to  parhament  of  the  troubles  in  America  was  not  early,  be- 

^^lta^::i~^  '''-'  '-'  '''^'  -^  '-^-^-^'^  '^ 

f}J7^^  disturbances  in  America,"  replied  Grenville,  who  by 
this  time  had  recovered  self-possession,  "began  in  July,  and 
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now  wo  arc  in  the  middle  of  January  •  latelv  thn^  « 

onl^'dtfe™'  :ri'-'?r'''  '»."-.-  ""o  -me  m  effect,  and 

S-^if c;r- 5T-  et'  '^•-; •>"- -"X-: 

not,  who  won.  ncv";"  p^I  ^^^T  ""  '"-^^  ""''  ■- 
India  eo,„pa„y.  tho  moXta  ^^  Lo  don  TuTZ'  "7  "'^ 
the  stocks,  and  over  many  g^at  mam^"c";b:toCnr T,;' 
exercised  over  tlip  Ti'iloti-no^^  £  ru  '""•" '"g  towns.  It  was 
Durham,  blf^  tl.ev  s  "t      °    ^'"^'"^  "'."'  ""=  "^'^^'ric  of 

I  appeal  forZofI  r      ^  '•<iP'-'=^^"*a«™  to  parliament. 
11^  lor  proof  to  the  preambles  of  tho  acts  wl,M,  ™ 

aom  representatives,  tho  one  in  the  roig,7of  JW^Vm' 
tlie  other  in  tLat  of  Cliarles  IT  »     TTo  +i  .  -^^enry  \  m 

exactly,  and  desired  tLTt^hcJ.  m  "ht  t^^JlT'" 
done,  he  resumed.  ^       °  ""^ '   '"'"'=■'  '""ng 

exemnt?f  •!""  ""^ '''"«'  ''^  *^  ""^-^^i""  «f  a  charter  can 

their  affection  f^-  ti,„      *i  artacument  to  the  crown  and 

attont^        '"'  '^'  '"""""  '"^''7'  a^d  wonld  have  merited 

"  The  stamp  act  is  but  the  pretext  of  wIhVL  fi.  i 

Z^ZllZZfor  T^T"^  '  ^'""'  '"^  ''°- "any 
gt^nticman  would  object  to  the  nght:  I  repeatedly  nsl-Prl  if 

and  no  man  would  attempt  to  deny  it     PrXion  L^    i       ' 
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tion  liaa  ahvays  been  afforded  tl.cm  in  tlio  most  full  and  amnio 
manner  The  nation  has  run  itself  into  an  immense  debt  to 
give  It  thorn  ;  and,  now  that  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute 
a  small  share  iowixrd  an  expense  arising  from  themselves,  they 
renounce  your  authority,  insult  your  ofKcers,  and  break  out,  I 
nijght  almost  say,  into  open  rebellion. 

"  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to  the 
factions  m  th.-s  house.  Wo  were  told  we  trod  on  tender 
ground ;  we  were  bid  to  expect  disobedience.  What  was  this 
but  telhng  the  Americans  to  stand  out  against  the  law,  to  en- 
courage their  obstinacy  with  the  expectation  of  support  from 
hence ^  let  us  only  hold  out  a  little,  they  would  say;  our 
friends  will  soon  bo  in  power.  ^ 

"  yy^*"'^"'  I'^^P'*^  «f  A^'crica !    Bounties  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them.     When  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  the  en    n 
while  you  yom^elves  were  loaded  with  an  enonnous  debt  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  sterling,  and  paid  a  revenue  of 
ten  millions  sterling,  you  have  given  bounties  on  their  lumber 
on  their  iron  their  hemp,  and  many  other  articles.     You  have 
relaxed,  m  their  favor,  the  act  of  navigation,  that  palladium  of 
British  commerce.     I  offered  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  advance  the  trade  of  America.     I  discouraged  no  tLle  but 
what  was  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.     I  was  above  giving 
an  answer  to  anonymous  calumnies;  but  in  this  place  it  be- 
comes me  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion." 

As  Grenvilio  ceased,  several  members  got  up;  but  the 
house  clamored  for  Pitt,  who  seemed  to  i-ise.  A  point  of 
order  was  decided  in  his  favor,  and  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's 
resounded  with  "  Go  on !  go  on ! "  ^tepuen  s 

-Gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed  in  his  fervor,  while  floods  of 
light  poured  from  his  eyes,  and  the  crowded  assembly  stilled 
Itself  into  breathless  silence;  "sir,"  he  continued,  remember- 
ing to  address  the  speaker,  "I  have  been  charged  with  giving 

ments  w  th  freedom  against  this  unhappy  act,  and  that  free- 
dom hoB  become  their  crime.  Sony  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty 
of  speech  m  this  house  imputed  as  a  crime  ;  but  the  imputa- 
t  on  shdl  not  discourage  me.  It  is  a  liberty  I  mean  to  exer- 
cise.    No  gentleman  ought  to  be  afraid  to  exercise  it.     It  is 
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Ilia  project.     Tho  ccntfc,,  .,„  ,  >^  ^      !    '"'™  <''""""'''  '■'<"'' 
lias  resisted."    At  the  wo,vI  H      ?  ,   f  "'J"'""  """  ^'"•■■™» 

them  all.  P'""^  ^™™  "'"  «'■•'-•  liad  nm  through 

"I  rcjoieo  that  America  haa  ro«i>ih„I     rt  •• 
inhabitants  had  submitted  t.v,  1      "^'r"'    "  "»  nulhons  of 
Ireland  ;  and  if  «v^  .|I'     .     T"  """"  '"'"'  •*«"  '"«  on 

ert.y  as  vohaitarily  "1^1  Cl      ,   '"  ""  "'"  ^'''''"^  "^  '»^ 
ments  to  n.ate  slfv^  oft W     ''^™^' ''™"'  l"  A'  instra- 

aets''rf";";.|i^^'  1'":'^''  "'  ""  '"'""«  *"l'>awca....s„nd 

dogs' ear;!Sdti\' r^f'n'r'  1"*-^  "-^  - 

■nyaelf  have  cited  the  tlrr  "^I^T^'  '^  '  >"^<i,  I  would 
Bhow  that,  even  ml!  avlT™  ^ ''""  ""'l  I^n'-Lam,  to 
ashamed  of  taring  i;!;, low  tS  .;"'""'  """"^"'^  "«"> 
thorn  reprcsentaa™  mvd  ,  IH  Z  '""^°''  ""<-'  ""'"'"l 
to  Chester  and  DmiamV  ^,r    ".'".f  ."''■»™  confine  hi.nself 

an.p.0  in  Wales,  Ztt™  never  Ta'^d  br  -"'""  "  ""'"  "" 
incorporated.  I  would  not  Iw  ^  P"'""""-'  till  it  was 
with  th„  gcntlemr  llTl!  "  "  P""^""'''"-  Ponrt  of  law 
vital  pow^e™  of  tZ'  Brit L  7. '?"'  "^  '"^""^  f™"  "'« 
and  faLions  notioL  too  nt,.I  i'™'  ""'  ^™'"  «"=  «"'<le 

in  the  morning  0    liberty     T  '       1  "'T'  '^  '^ '™  ^^'^  ''"' 

for  an,  p^eeln^,  i'aw.t'  ordi^btr  f  ^  ""  """""•"" 
son  and  tho  lirst  Jl«r,lt     "™'nanco  tbat  is  repugnant  to  rea- 

sneering at  Grenvr w^-    """■ '"""'"'"™ '  "'"'"  '"=  ""<'<"'' 

-.0  ^:.o  oi^Ted     lethT ''r:,:;"""'  "l  %"P"''"»'™ 
pliant  suppleness  of  ZZ     x     ,  "°™''  ■''™''  ^"'"^  'to 

only  to  Jmve  an  oc^tioTV       ''"™  '"^"^  "'<""»  f°'  f-^odom, 
«  T.  !,  """"^'on  of  renouncing  or  destrovimr  it 

manufrctur^r  SuLly  mr„Tr'  '"'"^'"""^'  'toekholders. 
capacities.  It  i,  a  milfoZ'^  *,  !  '  ""^  represented  in  other 
rented.    But  1    ""tnXwtf  ^^'^  '""  ""'"""^  ^'=P'^ 

— nted.  H4wutt-x:rra,s^-^ 
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sented.     Tliey  liave  counection  with  those  that  elect,  and  they 
have  influence  over  them. 

"Not  one  of  the  ministers  who  have  taken  the  lead  of  ffo^ 
eniment  since  the  accession  of  King  William  ever  recommended 
a  tax  hke  this  of  the  stamp  act.  I  rd  Halifax,  educated  in  the 
house  of  commons,  Lord  Oxford,  Lord  Orford,  a  great  revenue 
mmister,  never  thought  of  this.  None  of  these  ever  dreamed 
of  robbmg  the  colonies  of  their  constitutional  rights  That 
was  reserved  to  mark  the  era  of  the  late  administration. 

"  The  gentleman  boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America  Are 
those  bounties  intended  finally  for  the  benefit  of  this  kingdom  ? 
n  they  are,  where  is  his  peculiar  merit  to  America?  If  they 
are  not,  he  has  misapplied  the  national  treasures. 

"I"  the  gentleman  cannot  understand  the  difference  be- 
twee.     .temal  and  external  taxes,  I  cannot  help  it.    But  there 
IS  a  piam  distinction  between  taxes  levied  for  the  purposes  of 
raismg  revenue  and  duties  imposed  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
lor  the  accommodation  of  the  subject,  although  in  the  con^e- 
quences  some  revenue  may  accidentally  arise  from  the  latter 
.  ^  '^^^  g^°*leman  asks,  When  were  the  colonies  emancipa- 
ted i    I  desire  to  know  when  they  were  made  slaves.     But  I 
do  not  dwell  upon  words.     The  profits  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  trade  of  the  colonies,  through  all  its  branches,  is  two  mill- 
ions a  year.     This  is  the  fund  that  carr.d  you  triumphantly 
through  the  last  war.     The  estates  that  were  rented  at  two 
thousand    pounds  a  year  threescore  years  ago  are  at  three 
thousand  pounds  at  present.    You  owe  this  to  America     This 
IS  the  price  that  America  pays  yon  for  her  protection.    And 
shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a  boast  that  he  can  fetch 
a  peppercorn  into  the  exchequer  to  the  loss  of  millions  to  the 
nation  ?    I  dare  not  say  how  much  higher  these  profits  may  be 
augmented.     Omitting  the  immense  increase  of  people  in  the 
northern  colonies  by  natural  population  and  the  migration  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  I  am  convinced  the  whole  commercial 
system  may  be  altered  to  advantage.    Lnproper  restraints  have 
been  laid  on  the  continent  in  favor  of  the  islands.     Let  acts  of 
parliament  m  consequence  of  treaties  remain ;  but  let  not  an 
i^nglish  minister  become  a  custom-house  ofiicer  for  Spain  or 
for  any  foreign  power. 
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tax  Amerioi     Thoro  ii       ^°°*^^^ea  me  right  of  parliament  to 
the  better  of  it     Tf  1  °'"''"'"^-    I  «''sli  gentlemen  would  get 

:::;/r  e-^  r-Ct::r  t- rii- 

mg  alleg  ance  has  exisfpri    :f  ^     i    x        "^  *  renounc- 

anl  H  tf  e  ease  «!  ^^.^.Z  rprritffiK 

so  many  here  will  tlnnV  ;+  •       .   .  "P  ^^*'  w^<^n 

^*  Of  the  state,  and  pnS  Ltbf  1;^!^^ 

.ho.ebo.e  of  Bonrboirniiri;^*  ;::7'7- -;^';i« 

iuey  Jiave  been  driven  to  madness  by  iniustice     Wni  ,.„, 

r;td  r  '°;/'"'  '""'°"'=»  ^°"  '-™  oeS  n^d?   Rare? 

let  pi  ndeneo  and  temper  eome  first  from  this  aide     T  ,.'^ii 
oertake  for  Amoriea  that  she  will  folio:  thtelV         ""' 

Le  to  her  faults  a  little  blind; 

Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind.  ' 

is  rea?m;';i„t°'%t  ^'11  '/f,  '"™  '"  '^"  '"'^  '-^  ^^'^^ 

peal  be  assigned,  because  it  wn«  f^„„^.^  „„  _^  ^  ^ 

"    — '-ifiLauvi  wu  un  erroneous  prin- 


(  ; 
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ciple.    At  the  same  time,  let  the  sovereim  antlmrifv  „f  ti  • 
country  „,     a,e  eolonies  be  asserted  in  aafLng  Ss  a^  t^ 
be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  point  of  WiTf 
hat  we  may  bind  their  trade,  confine  tbefr'mll   S^^d 
exercise  every  power  whatsoever,  excent  that  of  iS      '..    • 
money  out  of  their  pockets  witho^tXfr  eo!::lnf  ^'"^  ''"' 
J^et  us  be  content  with  the  advantao-pq  rrhini.  t>      -j 

and  greatness ;  let  us  strive  long  to  preserve  them  <S.  !.   ^^ 
happiness  and  that  of  our  posterity/  "'  ""  "™ 

Thus  he  spoke,  mth  fire  unquenchable  •  '<Ill-»  „  .„      • 
p-ired ; "  greatest  of  orate™,  for  his  woTlned  tl,^     ?  "i 
futurity  to  a  better  culture.    There  wLtr^th„  hi        ^ 
that  were  fitly  Joined  together  and ^1X^1  ij  ^^ 
close  y  woven  speech  was  as  the  links  of  a  chain  ibk  n  a  than 

Amenca,  for  the  moment,  paid  no  heed  to  the  assertion  of  ^,r 
Iiamentary  authority  to  bind  manufactures  andTrV^   "f"^ 
enough  that  the  gi^at  commoner  hatTn  the  hltnf    ™ 
mens,  thanked  God  that  America  had  r;sisted;  "'  '°"'- 

H»d  ,.  ^Y'^^f ''^'  *^™^""'  '"J"^"'  tl»  king  to  send  for  Pitt 

f:~^rt;f-r;'<^r:it:er^^^^^^^ 

denly  summoned  to  the  palat.  The  kW  wt'  i^  a't"  ""7  ''"'^" 
agitation"  which  afllicted  him  when  ife  w!s  tltt^l?  T 
avowing  designs  leading  to  a  change  of  .^iSry 'ofTd^el't 
hmto'pirTwof  "  w"''V"  """-^  -  d'claJiofrn 

The  dul'o  of  rir     ^  ,       forming  a  new  administration. 

-L lie  a  akQ  ot  Grafton,  nevertheless,  himself  rei^airnrl  in  PJ+*      i 
sought  his  confidence      «  Tl,n  ^4  repaired  to  Pitt,  and 

upon  this  American  measure  mil  inZ  nT'  ^'^^'^^^^ 

for  fifty  years  at  least  »    Trl  '    \      ^^^^^^^^ences.  be  felt 

^iih  fi  -^^^  proposed  to  form  a  proper  svstem 

with  the  ,o.mger  and  better  p..t  of  the  ministry,^fr;to:id 
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whfeh  I  wo  the/ J,H7Citr.°  ^''  "  ^»''"  » 

waited  on  Pitt  who  o„.r^f  du-ectior,,  he  and  EoekingI«m 
the  minisi^  1  w^rr  "?f!  '"''"'''^'' ''''  '^"'''■"'«»  *<-  join 
same  time  he' did   onT      "^"^Pofi""  "*  P'aees."    At 'the 

the  .call  of  ll^t^^fsaS:  Hf  ""  '"■?  "'"■™  "^ 
over  and  over  tliat  hi,  ln?Ii-Ju  "'"  <^onncil,  declaring 
cU  board  tlgetW.  ''  """^ '''  """'^  ""'  «i'  »'  '''o  conn 

t  J.rith  t3:  ani  Sfte^rr  *"  '^''™"^"  '"^  — - 

ham  threw  in  obiee&nral^^^^^^  ^'""'""g" 

principle.    The  "ieecr;  '■  ?"^''"'''  ""*"'•'  """^  °* 

dignity  of  chief  Id  f„l  I- 'T,  ""'*■■' ''"'"«  '-*^<1  the 

which  the  Lion  Z  to  W  ^estedTd  •™?'";  r'"™"'"  "^ 
in  his  o™  private  seerer/td  •  tS^   T?'' ^""^'^ 

Bnrhe."    He  :::'!£  ^^ottrroT^ZftcT^^^^^^^ 

CLTuif hetr;  :^i"  r  .-rhoTtii'^^:? 

Pitt  was  able  to  .fe  it   Piu^'T  f  i^l"^  "?  "'"  "^'■"    « 
His  wishes  were"verv  orr../r,       ""f  *''^  '"=  ^oW-" 

tM3  authorityperfecYldT      ;."  ^Z^-.tZ^'X  1, 
he  was  "honestlv  of  f1,of  ^  •  •       ,,       ,         .le-iious  of  it;» 

I>roceeding  sot!f  and  ifn  inTrri    "n  tf  *"«""""'  "^'^' 
that  he  exDected  Ipf  fi,.         .•  ^  ^"  *^^  encouragement 

America,  and  hoard  f^rtl'/trt-Tr-"""  "'";=? 

—  — ,(,  txiu  ximcrieans  would 
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not  submit  that  they  would  still  have  their  woods  and  liberty. 
Thomas  Ilolhs  sent  to  him  the  "  masterly »  essay  of  John 
Adams  on  the  canon  and  feudal  law;  he  read  it,  and  pro- 
nounced It  "mdeed  masterly."  ^ 

Of  the  papers  from  the  American  congress,  Conway  did 
not  scruple  to  present  the  petition  to  the  king;  and  George 
Cooke,  the  member  for  Middlesex,  was  so  pleased'with  tClTe 
to  the  commons  that,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  he  offered  it  to  the 
house,  where  he  read  it  twice  over.  Jenkinson  opposed  receiv- 
mg  It,  as  did  Nugent  and  Welbore  Ellis.  "  The  American  con- 
gress  at^  New  York,"  they  argued,  "  was  a  dangerous  and  fed- 
eral union,  unconstitutionally  assembled  without  any  requisi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  supreme  power."  ^ 

h.«  'T  !'  f '"  ^^^  ^^f""'  ""^  ^^''  "^"°*^'"  ^^Plicd  Pitt,  "that 

federal.  The  colomes  should  be  heard.  The  privilege  of  hay- 
ing  representatives  in  parliament,  before  they  can  be  taxed  in- 
ternally, IS  their  birthright.     This  question,  being  of  high  con- 

ZTaZT  7P^?,"t^  ^'y^^^  *1^-  «ea,  should  be  discussed 
as  a  question  of  right.  If  parliament  cannot  tax  America  with- 
out her  consent,  the  original  compact  with  the  colonies  is  ac- 
tually broken.  The  decrees  of  parliament  are  not  infallible; 
they  njay  be  repealed.    Let  the  petition  be  received  a.  the  first 

tMs  w"""^' "' ''""" '' '''  ^'"''"^'y  ^^^^^^  i--^^  «f 

'^onway  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  Pitt  on  the  subject  of 
taxation  but  thought  the  rules  of  the  house  forbade  the  recep- 
tion  ot  the  petition.  ^ 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  in  great  heat,  denounced  the  distinc- 
tion between  internal  and  external  taxation,  as  a  novelty  un- 
founded in  ti-uth,  reason,  or  justice,  unknown  to  their  ancestors, 
whether  as  legislators  or  judges;  a  whim  that  might  serve  to 
point  a  declamation,  but  abhorrent  to  the  British  constitution. 
Expressions,"  said  he,  "  have  fallen  from  that  member  now, 
and  on  a  late  similar  occasion,  which  make  my  blood  run  cold 
even  at  my  heart.     I  say,  he  sounds  the  trumpet  to  rebellion. 
Such  language  m  other  days,  and  even  since  the  morning  of 
freedom  would  have  transported  that  member  out  of  this  house 
mto  another,  with  more  leisure  for  better  reflections."    Pitt 
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silently  fixed  his  eye  on  him,  with  an  air  of  contempt,  from 
which  Norton  knew  no  escape  but  by  an  appeal  for  protection 
to  the  speaker. 

Edmund  Burke,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of 
commons,  advocated  the  reception  of  the  petition,  as  in  itself 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house,  while 
Charles  Townshend,  in  a  short  speech,  treated  the  lino  drawn 
between  external  and  internal  taxation  as  "  the  ecstasy  of  mad- 
ness." 

An  hour  before  midnight,  Lord  John  Cavendish  avoided  a 
defeat  on  a  division  by  moving  the  orders  of  the  day,  while 
Conway  assured  the  American  agents  of  his  good-will,  and  the 
speaker  caused  the  substance  of  the  petition  to  be  entered  on 
the  journals. 

The  reading  of  papers  and  examination  of  witnesses  con- 
tinued during  the  month,  in  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  evi- 
dence, especially  of  the  riots  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  York, 
produced  a  very  unfavorable  effect.  On  the  last  day  of  Janu- 
ary, Bedford  and  Grenville  were  asked  if,  on  Bute's  opening 
the  door,  they  were  ready  to  negotiate  for  a  change  of  admin- 
istration ;  and  they  both  sent  word  to  the  king  that  his  order 
would  be  attended  to,  with  duty  and  respect,  through  "  whatever 
channel  it  should  come." 

Had  Pitt  acceded  to  the  administration,  he  would  have 
made  the  attempt  to  convince  the  nation  of  the  expediency  of 
"  giving  up  all  right  of  taxation  over  the  colonies."  Left  to 
themselves,  vnth  the  king  against  them  and  the  country  gen- 
tlemen wavering,  the  ministei-s,  not  perceiving  the  concession 
to  be  a  sign  of  expiring  power,  introduced  a  resolution  that 
"  the  king  in  parliament  has  full  power  to  bind  the  colonies 
and  people  of  America  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PiKLIAlIrjtT    AFFIRMS    ITS    niGIIT    To    t»t    i...^.„. 
DAM8  ALJIINISTKATIOM  CONTINUED. 

The  Tniui)  of  I'laiKrAEY  1700. 

It  ™  the  tlui-d  day  of  February  when  the  dnke  of  Graf- 
ton  offered  m  the  house  of  lords  the  resolution,  ,vhMi  w^  in 
d,reet  contradiction  to  Lis  wishes.  Shelbm-ne  r^o^^i^Z 
pea^  the  stamp  act,  and  avoid  the  question  of  riiht 

law"  1^1 '«  7'  "<f  '^"""•''™  '='''™'"=«  *™>'  "no  ^"'fto  or 
aw,  ^d  Lyttelton,  "yon  make  them  independent  commnni- 
ties  If  opnnons  of  this  weight  ,re  to  be  taken  up  and  ar^ei 
npon  through  mistake  or  timidity,  we  shall  havl  Lyeurrsts 
and  Sdons  m  every  coffee-house,  tavern,  and  gin-shop  in  Loa 
don.    Many  thousands  in  Enghnd  who  have  no  vote  i.  ekcf 

refusing  submission  to  any  taxes.    The  eommons  will  with 
0  "nfd  ?•"■"%'"  ^^-«'3">™gthe  natural  rT^ht 

Lord  Temple  treated  aa  a  jest  his  brother-in-law's  distino 
ton  ,n  regard  to  internal  taxation.     "Did  the  colonies,  when 

s  etls  tralh  -  f1  ®'"''r??'^«  "  P™™  "'''t "  who  steals  a  purse 
steals^  tra^h  ;  then,  advising  the  lords  to  firmness  tow,u-d  the 
colonies,  he  concluded  with  an  admonition  from  Tacitus! 

1  he  question  before  your  lordships,"  said  Camden  "  con- 
cerns the  common  rights  of  mankind.  The  resolution  now  To- 
posed  g,ves  the  legislature  an  absolute  power  of  laying  any  tlx 

no  tht'r°",  «  -7  "'™™'  ™^  'o^'^''  "'«  kgi^latare'htd 
no  nght  to  make  this  law.    When  the  people  consented  to  be 
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taxed,  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  giving  and 
granting  by  their  representatives.     The  colonies,  when  they 
emigrated,  carried  their  birthright  with  them ;  and  the  same 
spirit  of  liberty  still  pervades  the  new  empire."   He  proceeded 
to  show,  from  the  principles  and  precedents  of  English  law, 
that  none  could  be  taxed  unless  by  their  representatives;  that 
the  clergy,  the  counties  palatine,  Wales,  Calais,  and  Berwick, 
were  never  taxed  till  they  sent  members  to  parliament ;  that 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  send  no  members,  and  are  not  taxed ;  and, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  case  of  Ireland,  he  cited  the  opin- 
ion  of  Chief  Justice  Hale,  that  Great  Britain  had  no  power  to 
raise  subsidies  in  Ireland.     But,  supposing  the  Americans  had 
no  exclusive  right  to  tax  themselves,  he  maintained  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  give  it  them.     This  he  argued  as  a  question 
of  justice  ;  for,  in  the  clashing  interests  of  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  every  Englishman  would  incline  against  them. 
This,  too,  he  supported,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  their 
dependence ;  for  America  felt  that  she  could  better  do  without 
England  than  England  without  America ;  and  he  reminded  the 
house  that  inflexibihty  lost  to  the  court  of  Vienna  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Low  Countries. 

He  reasoned  in  a  strain  which  Pitt  called  divine.     With 
Benjamin  Franklin  for  one  of  his  listeners,  Northington  very 
shortly  replied:  "I  cannot  sit  silent,  upon  doctrines  being  laid 
down  so  new,  so  unmaintainable,  and  so  unconstitutional.     In 
every  state  there  must  be  a  supreme  dominion  ;  every  govern- 
ment can  arbitrarily  impose  laws  on  all  its  subjects,  by  which 
all  are  bound  ;  and  resistance  to  laws  that  are  even  contrary  to 
the  benefit  and  safety  of  the  whole  is  at  the  risk  of  life  and  for- 
tune.     I  seek  for  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  no  higher 
up  than  the  revolution,  as  this  country  never  had  one  before ; 
and,  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  an  act  passed,  avowing  the 
power  of  this  legislature  over  the  colonies.     The  king  cannot 
suspend  the  stamp  act ;  he  is  sworn  by  his  coronation  oath  to 
do  the  contrary.     If  you  should  concur  as  to  the  expediency 
of  repeal,  you  will  have  twelve  millions  of  your  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  your  doors,  not  making  speeches, 
but  using  club  law. 

"  These  favorite  Americans  have  sent  deputies  to  a  meetinn- 
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of  their  states  at  New  York,  by  whieL  "-and,  as  ho  spoko  he 
appealed  personally  to  Mansfield  and  Camden-"  I  declare  m 
a  lawyer,  tl.ey  have  forfeited  all  their  eharters.     The  coloi™ 

ont  with"  T,"  'T '° "",  ^I"""*  ''y  ""^  ""^  '^^y "'  «"'  «=* 

ont  with     Ihey  have  therefore  ran  into  eonfusion,  and  it  will 
be  he  pohcy  of  this  eonntry  to  form  a  plan  of  law  for  thlm 
If  they  w,  hdraw  allegianee,  yon  must  withdraw  proteetion  ^ 
and  then  the  petty  state  of  Genoa  or  the  little  kingdom  of 
Sweden  may  run  away  with  them."  b    ■"  oi 

mi/jlr"//'""^'''';  '"  ^^'^'  """""-"^  *o  ^°^  °i  lords 
paid  greater  deference  than  to  that  of  any  man  Uving.    Thongh 

he  entered  pnblie  life  as  a  whig,  ho  stood  ready  tf  sei-ve  |e 

tTmidit't  r^TT  r"'™'  ^'"'""g  ■'•  Can'ions  even  to 
Thl  Iri  «  ""''*'"  "f'-'S  was  dear,  but  his  heart  was  eold. 
The  eln idless  man  had  been  nnsueeessful  in  love,  and  fonned 
no  fnendslnps.  His  vast  aeeumnlations  of  knowledge,  wSl 
tenae,ou3  me„.ory  stored  up  in  its  hundred  eells,  ever  4me  for! 
v-ard  a  his  summons.  His  Ineid  arrangement  assisted  to  bring 
onviefon ,  and  ho  would  expound  the  intrieaeies  of  la  "or 
analyze  reasonings  and  evidenee,  with  an  intelligent  smile  on 

did  to"    "'  ?"'"  P'""'^  "'^  P"^-'  ^-'=  -'*  -We^  bo 
ect  that  while  none  could  speak  with  more  elegance,  it  seemed 

beantiful,  inspiring  reverence  and  regard ;  his  eye  gleamed  with 
I.gh  ;  Ins  voice  was  acutely  clear,  yet  varied  and  musical  e 
had  been  a  member  of  the  cabinet  when  tlie  plan  of  the  stamp 
act  was  adopted,  his  legal  opinion  lay  at  its  fomidation ■  and 
he  now  vindicated  its  rightfulness,  of  which  he  saw  that  the 
denial  invoked  the  reform  of  the  British  constitution. 

the  que  tion  strictly  as  a  matter  of  right.    I  shall  also  speak  to 
he  distinctions  which  have  been  ta£n,  without  any  re  1  dif- 
ference, as  to  the  nature  of  the  tax ;  and  I  shall  poin(  out  last- 
ly, he  necessity  there  will  be  of  exerting  the  force  of  tl leTut 

pa~t         '  "'  ^"™™""^"'' ''  "I'P"^""  ^^  "-  ^'^-'^-t" 

"lam  extremely  sorr,' that  the  question  has  ever  become 
necessaiy  to  be  agitated,  and  that  there  should  be  a  a2Z 
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and  declaring  the  old  one  ^^^^^tution,  but  linding  out 

not  renrespTifprl     Ti.«       i-  -^"fe^'iaa  ana  Ireland  who  are 

hmo  against  skp  „,o„ey  or  otl.or  illegal  exertions  of    I'e  pre 
msat,ve  nor  was  the  right  of  representation  elaimed    n  2" 
petition  of  rights  at  the  era  of  the  revolution.  ° 

,r„  „        1  "^  ^  °°  ''°"'"  ««"«'«inbabitantsof  tlie  colonies 
are  as  mneh  represented  in  parliament  as  the  greatest  p^tol 

of  tZ    T-'         "'■•^  "''J'^ction,  therefore,  to  the  denendencv 
of  he  colonies  upon  parliament,  which  arises  to  it  upon  the 

modeTtSo'    fI'  ."""^"PP"-  "'  ^^  """  -cant  to  new 

from  a  Mnc  ion  ?  TT" '"'  *™'  "^^  '"■8'™™'^  d«™ 
irom  a  clUinotion  m  wh.cli  there  is  no  real  dilTerence  of  - 

^rtnal  and  actual  representation !    A  member  of  pTrlament 

n  Tnh  LS3  oHht  'T'rr  °-"^  "'^  — -^ 

tl.  /.;''^^/''^^f  ^  «f  *^at  particular  place,  but  he  rcTiroscnts  the 
~f '  «.—0;  other  borough  in  Great  Britain,  n^e" 
resents  the  city  of  London  and  all  other  the  commons  of  Z 

Grettitai:."^'^^^^^^^^  ''  ^^^  ^^°  ^^^^^  -^  ^onSirl:'of 
«.ffl"  f'"  ?^"°''*''  ^^  *^°  condition  on  Avhich  they  emigrated 

"u  n,.um,  una  tnc  i>ricish  legisla- 
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ture  have,  in  every  instance,  exercised  their  right  of  legislation 
over  them  without  any  dispute  or  question,  till  the  fourteenth 
of  January  last. 

"  Our  colonies  emigrated  under  the  sanction  of  the  crown 
and  parliament,  upon  the  terms  of  being  subjects  of  England. 
They  were  modelled  gradually  into  their  present  forms  by 
charters,  grants,  and  statutes;  but  they  were  never  so  emanci- 
pated as  to  become  their  own  masters.    The  very  idea  of  a  col- 
ony implies  subordination  and  dependence,  to  render  allemance 
for  protection.     The  charter  colonies  were  under  the  authority 
of  the  privy  council.     In  the  nineteenth  year  of  James  I.,  a 
doubt  as  thrown  out  in  the  house  of  commons,  whether  parlia- 
ment  had  aiiything  to  do  with  America,  waa  immediately  an- 
swered by  Coke.    The  rights  of  Maryland  were,  by  charter, 
coextensive  with  those  of  any  bishop  of  Durham;  and  Durham 
was  taxed  by  parliament  before  it  was  represented.    The  com- 
monwealth  parliament  passed  a  resolution  to  declare  and  estab- 
hsh  the  authority  of  England  over  its  colonies.    The  charter 
ot  Pennsylvania,  who  have  preposterously  taken  the  lead,  is 
stamped  with  every  badge  of  subordination,  and  a  particular 
saving  as  to  all  English  acts  of  parliament.     Could  the  king's 
bench  vacate  the  Massachusetts  charter,  and  yet  the  parliament 
be  unable  to  tax  them  ?    Do  they  say  this,  when  they  them- 
selves acquiesced  in  the  judgment,  and  took  a  new  charter? 

-^et  the  advocates  for  America  say  how  far  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  British  parliament  should  go,  and  where  it  should 
stop.  Did  the  Americans  keep  the  right  of  the  purse  only, 
and  not  of  their  persons  and  their  liberties  ? 

"But  if  there  was  no  express  law,  or  reason  founded  upon 
any  necessary  mference  from  an  express  law,  yet  the  usage 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  support  that  authority  of  England 
over  Its  colonies;  for  have  they  not  submitted,  ever  sinc7their 
hrst  establishment,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mother  country « 
In  all  questions  of  property,  the  appeals  from  them  have  been 
to^  the  privy  council  here;  and  such  causes  have  been  deter- 
mined,  not  by  their  laws,  but  by  the  law  of  England.     They 
have  been  obliged  to  recur  very  frequently  to  the  jurisdiction 
here  to  settle  the  disputes  among  their  own  governments. 

Acts  of  parhament  have  been  made  not  only  without  a 
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doubt  of  their  legality,  but  with  universal  applause,  the  great 
object  of  winch  baa  been  to  centre  the  trade  of  the  colonics  in 
the  bosom  of  that  country  from  which  they  took  their  original 
The  navigation  act  shut  up  their  intercouree  with  forei-n 
countries      Their  ports  have  been  made  subject  to  customs 
and  regulations,  which  have  cramped  and  diminished  their 
trade;  and  duties  have  been  laid  affecting  the  very  inmost 
parts  of  their  commerce.     The  legislature  have  even  gone  so 
low  as  to  restrain  the  number  of  hatters'  apprentices  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  have  in  innumerable  instances,  given  the  forfeitures  to 
the  king,    let  all  these  have  been  submitted  to  peaceably 
and  no  one  ever  thought  tiU  now  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  coio- 
mes  are  not  to  be  taxed,  regulated,  or  bound  by  parliament. 
This  day  IS  the  hrst  time  we  have  heard  of  it  in  thiriiouse 

"  The  noble  lord  who  quoted  so  much  law,  and  denied 
upon  those  grounds  the  right  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
Lritam  to  lay  internal  taxes  upon  the  colonies,  allowed  at  the 
same  time  that  restrictions  upon  trade  and  duties  upon  the 
ports  were  legal.  But  I  cannot  see  a  real  difference  in  this 
distinction ;  a  tax  on  tobacco,  either  in  the  ports  of  Virginia 
or  London,  is  a  duty  laid  upon  the  inland  plantations  of  Vir- 
ginia, wheresoever  the  tobacco  grows.  The  legislature  prop- 
erly mterposed  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  taxation,  a.  the 
colonies  would  never  agree  to  adjust  their  respective  i)ropor- 
tions  among  themselves. 

"The  colonies  must  remain  dependent  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  or  they  must  be  totally  dismem- 
bered from  it,  and  form  a  league  of  union  among  themselves 
against  it,  which  could  not  be  effected  without  great  violences 
^o  one  ever  thought  the  contrary,  till  now  the  trumpet  of  se' 
aition  has  been  blo\vn. 

^  "  If  the  disturbances  should  continue  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  force  must  be  the  consequence,  an  application  adequate 
to  the  mischief,  and  arising  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
llie  difference  between  a  superior  and  subordinate  jurisdic- 
tion 18,  the  whole  force  of  the  legislature  resides  collective- 
ly m  the  superior  jurisdiction ;  and,  when  it  ceases  to  reside, 
the  whole  connection  is  dissolved.  It  will  indeed  be  to  very 
little  purpose  that  we  sit  hero  enactinr:  laws  or  maklnr.  rcsoiu- 
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tions  if  the  inferior  will  not  oboy  thorn,  or  if  wo  neither  can 

to  the  s«o.d.    If  the  offspring  «ro  gromi  too  big  „nd  too  reeo- 
luto  to  obey  tlje  parent,  you  must  try  whieh  is°thc  at~ 
and  exert  all  the  powers  of  the  mother  country  to  dccide^S 

•'  There  may  bo  some  mad,  enthusiastic,  or  ill-designinc  reo- 
pie  m  the  colonics,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  frcalest  bull 
who  have  understanding  and  property,  are  still  wfl  2  ted  t^ 
the  mother  country.    The  resolutions  in  the  most  of  11,0^80™ 
bhcs  have  been  carried  by  small  majorities,  and  in    !re  bv 
one  or  two  only     You  have  many  friends' still  i"  the  cok^ 
mes;  take  care  that  yon  do  not,  by  abdicating  your  own„t 
thonty,  doscr    them  and  yourselves,  and  lose"  them  forcve 
lou  may  abdicate  your  right  over  the  colonies:  takeca™ 
how  you  do  so,  for  such  an  act  will  be  irrevocable.    P  oceed 
then,  my  lords,  w.th  spirit  and  firmness,  and,  when  you  s3 

ir  Wty."  "'  '""''  "''"'°"'^'  "  ^""  '■-  "^  "  «"-  to  show 
,„ ,3''°,'!™"  "*,  ^""f"  •■'"'''"'"*  "'°  ''""^'  »f  M™«field  as  un- 

Camdcn,  Shelbume,  the  young  Comwallis,  destined  to  a  Ion. 
and  checkered  career,  Torrington,  and  Paulct-went  down 
below  the  bar.  These  five  beg.an  a  strife  for  reform,  wh,™ 
ti.e  child  that  was  unborn  ,vould  rue  or  would  bless  The 
rest  of  the  pea^,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  number 
^aw  with  derision  the  small  number  of  the  visionaries.  As  for 
Camden,  they  said  Mansfield  bad  utterly  prostmted  him 

In  the  commons,  the  resolution  was  pres  :;  xl  bv  Conwav 
who,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  stamp  act,  ha.'  i„  ,  .■  CtiZ' 
of  parliament  to  impose  the  tax-,  and  twice  wUhiu  twenty  d™ 
bad  reiterated  that  opinion.  lie  now  treated  the  questbn  of 
power  as  a  point  of  law,  which  parliament  might  taki  up.  For 
himself,  he  should  never  bo  for  internal  t«es.  He  wouU 
«>oner  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  sign  an  order  for  sending  cm 

Dowdeswell,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  defended  the 
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proposition  in  its  fullest  oKtent      Pirlmmnnf     •  w    i, 
cliorters  of  the  e.,lonie8  an  1  tL.   ^'^"'"'^"^.  "j^'g^^^  ^^ange  the 
though,  in  point  of  p  lie"  i S  77  "/^'v  '""''^^  ^^^^"' 

that..gi.t  tobe  e.eiedtr:^:;:Si:;:icr 

by  parlmmout  was  against  tho  snirit  of  tl.o  T?,-f  i  ^"■"""i 

lution  of  1088 ;  against  Uio  rSl.t  of ,     ^       •''''•''  "*  "">  "^"O" 

H.h  .i.=rt,;  a^in.  thi  tot:  t;;:r„rt:rzt? 

isting  botwoon  tho  crown  rdtl.'!  "":''^""'  "^  """ 

eouid  hL  intoli:t„ffi;t^'';:;f::^tf  1"="'  f'^"" 
S::^'tr  :r„:rtaCtt  r  "t?^ '^  -^^-"^^ = 

be  dislikod'  internalC  :i  of  t,         1  ^"^^"^  *''»"«•• 
w..,.h  .un^  haJ  granted  wero,  by  the  nnbrokon  opinions 
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of  lawyers,  from  1089,  subordinate  to  the  good-will  of  tho 

.X:t?otr"' ''-'  ^-'^-'' '- » --^'  -»: 

h^s^ZV^"""^  T""/"^  '^*  representation  was  not  the 
basis  of  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  did  not  c^isf  that 

enjoyed  the  opportumty  of  taxing  themsel-es  as  an  indul 
geneo,  that  duties  and  impositions,  taxes  and  subs^ies  wtt 
all  one;  and,  as  kingdom  and  colonies  were  one  tod     mrZ 
ment  had  the  right  to  bind  tho  colonies  by  taxes  tn^'inl,^ 

IT  "fr^  f'  ^^"■"''  ■"  »»  -OS  Ssoo/er    '^"'" 
So  the  watches  of  the  long  winter's  night  wore  away  and 

called  less  than  ten  voices^ome  said  five  or  four,  some  said 

,^*i        ^."S'"'^  ■*  "•■e'lt  to  do  what  the  treasury  pleased 
with  h:^e  milhons  of  freemen  in  America."    The  Amerir^ 

^     It  was  decided,  as  a  question  of  law,  that  irresponsible  tax- 

heM  lITslative'nr""^' '"'  ''™'''*  "«>■*'■  ^^h^i^n, 
sotoe  l^f  TM  T''  °'  "  ■•«i»-'=»=°"'«>'e  body,  but  in  ab- 
solute  trust.    It  had  grown  to  be  a  fact  that  the  house  of  com 

was  beld  to  be  the  law  that  it  was  not  and  never  haf!  !,?»„ 

bTorri^L''Ct'"'™°  "'  '''"'^^^""'«-  ~ 'n 
om  01  nghts.     The  torj  party,  with  Georo-o  TTT  of  Ua  i      i 

accepted  from  Burke  anl  LLgham  tKd Vl  i  h  gLI' 
Jiiansneld  the  British  constitution 

established,  with  a  prayer-book  and  a  creed  as  authorized  Z 
.arhament,  and  with  such  bishops  as  the  ero,™  ^e  W  t^ 
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choose;  by  law,  the  Catholics  and  dissenters  were  disfran 
chised,  and  none  but  conformer^  tn  fl,.         ?•     T  ,^^'^- 
church  could  hold  office  or^  ,^  1    f      ^^'^  ""^  *^"  ^'^^ 
house  of  commons  was  lifted  I  ^^g^^^^ture;  by  law,  the 

pie;  by  law,  the  clws'wet  tol^'Tb^f  ^^^  f  ^  ^^" 

a  new  party,  of  wliieh  tht.  ioo,i«       ^^'«>''ii  traaitions.    It  was 

new  men.    Tholtney^ln^^.trrfi™?"''"'^"/^'''  '»  "^ 
gitimacy  and  aristocracvof  ri!„     •  T„        ^  "^^'^^  '"  '^^  '«" 

Sly.    MansfleW  S  "i^Ctit  S  ""1^  """^  ''= 

It  13  Ae  office  of  law  to  decide  question  of  poLsion 
TV-oe  luiigs  over  tl.e  land  where  the  ateolnte  principWnrT 
vate  right  are  applied  to  questions  of  pubLTw  Li  T 
effort  18  made  to  bar  the  proeress  of  tl.»  „„a-        '     ,     ""^ 

tected  by  a  coalition  of  the  a™;\t  t^rhroTr  ,?"" 
a  corrupt  parliament,  and  tl/mwn  The.  m.?^  ' 
created  a  neiy  oDDo<,it;r>n      ti  ,  "  '"''^  P^^y 

a  ve,y  sensible  production,  showing  the  equfy  and  pra™  " 
bihty  of  a  more  equal  representation  throughout  the  whot 
Bntuh  dommions;  and  a  scheme  forageneml  pari  amem  0 
due.  every  part  of  the,„  should  send  one  member  for  el" 
twenty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants.  lor  every 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    BEPEAI.   or    THK    STAMP  ACT.       ABMIXISTKA^oX    OP    KOCK- 

INOUAM. 

FioiKUAKr-MAY  170C. 
Tni!  Sons  of  Liberty,  acting  epontaneonslv,  ,™re  steadilv 

continent      In  February,  tliose  in  Boston  and  many  to,™ 

of  IWhnset ts,  of  Portsmouth  in  No,.  HampsbirrCerd 

0  the  association  of  Conneetiont  and  New  York  andToS^d 

m  urging  a  continental  union.    In  Connectieut    h    "  tr  oTof 

,,T,  J   r.  ,    Litchfield  county  resolved  that  the  stamp  act  was 

.^d  »Lid~;-yoiSg  ::rw  z  s  its  r^ 

Ri,t  H,„  .         formation  of  a  permanent  continental  union 
But  the  summons  was  not  waited  for.    The  peonle  of  -^^^ 

den  Z>  /    T  ™"''  P'"™'"''  ''''""'^  Christopher  lit 

i  f ,;:'—:  :rii"  :7V"ir;s  s 
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slowly  yet  surely,  draws  down  a  similar  and  suitable  punish- 
ment that  slavery  begets  slavery.  Jamaica  and  our  West  India 
islands  demonstrate  this  observation,  which  I  hope  will  not  bo 
our  ca^e  now,  whatever  might  have  been  the  consequence,  had 
the  fatal  attempt  been  delayed  a  few  years  longer,  when  we 
had  dinink  deeper  of  the  Circean  draught,  and  the  measures  of 
our  miqmties  were  filled  up.  I  am  persuaded,  with  God's 
blessmg,  we  shaU  not  fall,  nor  disgrace  our  sister  colonies  at 
this  tune." 

The  associated  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  several  of  the 
counties  of  North  Carolina  mutually  phghted  their  faith  and 
honor  that  they  would,  at  any  risk  whatever,  and  whenever 
called  upon,  unite,  and  truly  and  faithfully  ,ssist  each  other  to 
the  best  of  then-  power  in  preventing  entirely  the  operation  of 
the  stamp  act. 

In  the  Ancient  Dominion,  men  pledged  themselves  to  one 
another  for  the  same  purpose,  with  equal  ardor;  and,  in  case 
an  atteinpt  should  br  made  to  arrest  an  associate,  they  bound 
themselves  at  tlio  utmost  risk  of  their  Uves  and  fortunes,  to 
restore  such  associate  to  hberty.     The  magistrates  composing 
the  court  for  Northampton  unanimously  decided  tliat  the 
stamp  act  did  not  bind  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia,  and  that 
no  penalties  would  be  incurred  by  those  Avho  should  transact 
business  as  before.     The  great  lawyer,  Edmund  Pendleton, 
of  Caroline  county,  gave  the  opinion  that  "the  stamp  act  was 
void  for  want  of  constitutional    authority  in  parliament  to 
pass  it."  ^  r 

On  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of  Fcbruaiy,  the  party  of  Bedford 
and  the  old  ministry  of  Grenville  coalesced  with  the  friends 
ot  prerogative  in  the  house  of  lords  to  exercise  over  the  colo- 
nies the  power  which  it  had  just  been  resolved  that  parliament 
i-ightfully  possessed.  The  ministry  desired  to  recommend  to 
tliem  to  compensate  the  sufferers  by  the  American  riots. 
Ihe  new  tory  party,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  sixty,  changed 
the  recommendation  into  a  parliamentary  requisition. 

The  next  morning,  Rockingham  and  Grafton,  much  irri- 
tated, went  to  court  and  proposed  the  removal  from  office  of 
one  or  two  of  those  most  hostile  to  then-  ministry;  but  lie 
King  refused  his  assent. 
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nie  Uouso  of  commons,  where  Pitf  isn^l-n  „.  i    ^,      .  .'^ 
and  pcntlcnces:  and  tL  ,Z„1^1"^  '^f ''  ^'"  !^'' 
contented  it.elf  with  changhg-thrLZtawV""™*^' 
.nto  a  ,.soInt;„„  declaratory  o"f  its  opIC  ^^  "'"""^ 

sixth  7ttra:t:drr;rr:::„''^T'^^'  """• "-  «■« 

toep  np  appea^noes,  Bntetot  iXl IrtrT  ,  """ 
would  not  blame  him  or  other  lord»  f.Zf-  .*•''"  '"'« 

of  lords  now  to  consent  Mf^       i     '""P  '"'*•     "^^  ^"  *^^^  ^^0"«e 

the  enforcement  ofX'r  '1  T  "'"  ''™^°  "»'  *°  -dor 

question  of  re"  al    1^,„    "''  "?  ^"'""^  "'°^  '""^  ^^-''^^  ^'o 
by  him  win  ?.T  •  J*^    '*  "''"  '•""sonoWe,  was  presed 

the  independent  me;;t'        ™°"  '""  S™"™"^  ^-""«  "^ 

cml  purport  of  GroLiyTlZZT    '^'^  """'""^  ""^  Sen- 
vComenV  ^^  """eipIl^Jtrir?  on":    tC  Cmifr 

f:^=dttr;rs^-^^^ 

ter  roloniPQ       TT,.   i    i         ^^^^^eignty  ot  Crrreat  Britain  over 

f^fZao^;i  xicotrac  thf  Mr- 
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Tho  king  when  informed  of  this  groat  n,»iorit,v  ,v-^  moro 
deeply  afEoctedtliun  ever  before ;  and  authorized  Lo,d  &ia^r 
ehancel  or  of  the  duehy  of  Lancaster,  "  to  say  that  hewTf^; 
a  modihcation  of  the  stamp  „et,  bnt  not  for  a  repeal  of  U^ 

view  w  tlfBT/f  '''  f^'"-^  ""<'  ^™""»''  ^™'  '0  »  inte-^ 
view  wit    Bute,  for  whom  ,t  was  a  proud  moment  to  iind  his 

a.d  soheited  by  his  bitterest  enemies.    He  dcsi.^d  S  fte 

pas    m,ght  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  tlut  all  lie  t  „t 

might  „n,te;  but  he  refused  to  enter  upon  any  eonferenee  o" 

ho  sul3^^eet  of  a  new  administration.    The  duko  of  York  in 

erposed  h,s  office.,,  and  bore  to  the  king  the  duke  of  Bedfor^^ 

"readiness  to  receive  the  royal  commands,  should  his  majesty 

be  mehned  to  pursue  the  modification  instead  of  tlie  ^TZ 

peal  of  the  stamp  act."    But  tlie  king,  who  w»  resolved  not 

the  ofe     " "°"'" "  '"^ ''"''  ™"*''  <^-^Ard 

Such  were  the  auspices  when,  on  the  thirteenth,  Beniamin 
F^nkhn  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commTns 
The  occasion  found  him  full  of  hope  and  coumge,  though  he 
had  among  his  interrogators  Grenvillo  and  Charles  To^ahend 
and    he  house  of  commons  for  listens.    Choiseul,  too,  w^ 
sure  to  leara  and  to  weigh  all  that  he  should  utter 

In  answer  to  questions,  Franklin  declared  that  America 
could  not  pay  the  stamp-tux  for  w,ant  of  gold  and  silveTrnd 
from  w,ant  of  post-roads  and  means  of  sending  stamps  bick  into 
hecountry ;  that  there  were  in  North  Amerilabou'tt"  hun- 
dred housand  white  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age  • 
aat  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  together,  token  at  aTe! 
dmm,  doubled  m  about  twenty-five  yeai^"';  that  their  demand 
for  British  manufactures  increased  much  f,utcr;  that  in  1723 
ttT^Tff  'T"""™  ^'"'""  ^"*^'»  '0  Pennsylvania  was  but 
n  ar  ha  T    7""""  ?°™t  ''°'''"S'  '^^  l-d»l'.ady  become 
Biitan  could  not  exceed  forty  thousand  pounds;  that  the  bal- 
anco  was  paid  from  remittances  to  England  for  American  pro- 
duce,  earned  to  our  own  isKands  or  to  the  French,  Spaniards 
Banes,  and  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  or  to  oUier 'colonieTTn 

tu^I       Tr??'  ^  u   '''^"'^°'  P"*  "f  '^""l'"'  >«  Spain,  For- 
tugal,  and  Italy;  that  these  remittances  were  greatly  inter- 
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war  was  really  a  Briti,!,  wo.  America ;  that  the  last 

pn..ly  Uritii  Ldf^V  f  SS  tl'  '""  ''"""^  "'  » 
tlio  colonics  contribut,.,]  to  ita^vl  f         """"'  "'"^  J"" 

tion,  tl,c  l,o.,sc  of  com,  ot  tlE  ir""!  "'-,  P-P"- 
worc  now  in.posing  „„  tho„.sdv  ,„  „!„td  tcrfl'  ""  ""^ 
111  part  to  disdiargc  the  debts  •„„1    "  ?  ■'^  '"'"^  '««^ 

and  estates  then  tntoctd  tint  TT^'"  "?  °"  ""''■^  '"^^ 
land  a  single  province,  had  Lo' 1  H^.t '""  ""'  '''^• 
was  the  fault  of  its  govcrninct  !  ,  P™l'ortion,  it 

refused,  and  «cro  alCr ,"  lii  !  f  7° '  ""'  "'"^  '"«'  ''«™r 

-a^onabl,  bo  c.pecteS'^r  „'  I  l'',::: te'?  '"  Ti'^'  ^™''' 
wc-c  of  tho  best  temncr  ;„  ,  '  '  '  '"'*°''°  l'''^,  they 
am,  and  wore  go veS  „t  tL       "■"'''''  '"''""^  «''°»'  ^^^^ 

jn.c,  and  papcrl  the;1,ot%:'~t?/  "  ,""'"  P™> 
laws  except  si.el;  as  sh™,!,!  i  •  .  autnor.ty  of  parhament  in 
Puted  it  in  l.^,rZ^^'l  ""^'-"^  duties,  and  never  dis- 

e-dthat  bod^asaeg  j;  ,*  T""""-"'  ""^  -nsid- 
ortics  and  p./vlk-es  •  but  ,,,"     '"''' ""J''.^'^™"')' <>* ''loir  lib- 

altorcd,an,/thcir?ep'ee  'L'  7"  f""'  '™'P"  "'^  '"''«'' 
ro]>caled,  the  consen  cuoo  1  ,  i  ?"  '  ''""''  "  "'°  »«' '«  "»' 
and  affection  th  Xo  to  thf  c      "; "'""  'f  "'  "'"  ^^f-'    ■ 

expense  ? "    "  Tl,at  is  To  rt  F'  "'"^  W  no  part  of  tho 

colonies  raised.  Id  'f„t°;  ""'"''^''  ^'^"''""i  "^e 
five  thousand  men  ^fd  "    ?'' '^'"•'"S  «io  last  war  twenty. 

not  rein.bn,.cd  ;"';lS^;;";;V^  »""--•"  MVere  yo'a 
-liat,  i„  yonr  opii^ ,»  ™  '.d  S  """f^  ,"  °"'^ 
beyond  our  proportion  •  and  it  !  '    ''°  ''•■"'  advanced 

we  spent    Pen  sy  ™.ia    n  1^  WT^^  ^'^  "^  w'"" 
l™..di-ed  thonsandV^^rdtw"''-    ."""''  "''""'  "^ 

"Paseeond.di:ii^4l-r;^t:S_^^^^^^^^ 
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asked  "May  not  a  miHtarj  force  carry  tlio  stamp  act  into 
execution?  '  Fra„,din  answered:  "Suppose  a  miliL;  W 
sent  into  Anienca;  tl.ey  will  find  nobody  in  arms;  what  are 
they  then  to  do  They  cannot  force  a  Ln  to  take  s  mt 
who  diooses  to  do  without  tliem.  They  will  not  find  a  rebel 
lion :  they  may,  indeed,  make  one." 

"  How  would  the  Americans  receive  a  future  tax,  imposed 
on  the  same  principle  with  that  of  the  stamp  act  ?  »     "  J  st  as 
they  do  this  ;  they  would  not  pay  it,"  was  the  answer.    "  Wha 
will  bo  the  opinion  of  the  Americans  on  the  resolutions  of  this 
house  and  the  house  of  lords,  asserting  the  right  of  parliament 
to  tax  the  people  there'r     "They  will  thir^lc  the  reso  u"on 
unconsitutiona    and  unjust."     "  How  would  they  receive  an 
internal  regulation,  connected  with  a  tax  ? "     "  It  would  h« 
objected  to.     When  aids  to  the  crown  are  wanted,  they  are 
accordmg  to  the  old  established  usage,  to  be  asked  ^f  the  al 
semblies,  who  will,  as  they  always  have  done,  grant  them  freely. 
They  think  it  extremely  hard  that  a  body  in  which  they  have 
no  representatives  should  make  a  merit  of  giving  and  granting 
what  IS  not  Its  own,  but  theirs,  and  deprive  them  of  a  ri^ht 
which  is  the  security  of  all  their  other  rights."    "  Is  not  the 
posOofTice,  which  they  have  long  received,  a  tax  as  well  as  a 
regulation?"  interposed   Grenville  to   Franklin,  the   deputy 
post-master  for  America ;  and  Charies  Townshend  repeated 
the  question.     "  ^o,"  replied  Franklin,  "the  monev  paid  for 
the  postage  of  lettei-s  is  merely  a  remuneration  for  a  service  " 
iiut  if  the  legislature  should  think  fit  to  ascertain  its  rin-ht 
to  lay  taxes,  by  any  act  laying  a  small  tax  contrary  to  tlfeir 
opinion,  would  they  submit  to  pay  the  tax  ?  "     "  An  internal 
tax,  how  small  soever,  laid  by  the  legislature  here  on  the  people 

r»'  "l^lr""  ^'  'fr^''^  *^-     Tl^ey  will  oppose  it  to  the 
last  The  people,"  ho  made  aiswer  to  the  same  question 

under  many  forms,  "will  pay  no  internal  tax  by  parliament." 

^  _  Is  there  any  kind  of  difference,"  continued  Grenville's 
mmistry  "between  extemal  and  internal  taxes  to  the  colony 
on  winch  they  may  be  laid  ? "  "  The  people,"  argued  Frank- 
lin, may  refuse  commodities,  of  which  the  duty  makes  a  part 
ot  the  price  ;  but  an  internal  tax  is  forced  from  them  without 
their  consent.   The  stamp  act  says  we  shall  have  no  commerce 
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quenccs  of  refusing  to  pay  it »     «  Lf  T,  .f        '"''"''^ 

dut,  to  be  laid  on  tht  necisli:;  of  lif^r  Z?' L    c  "'7^ 
ministry.    And  Franklin  amazed  them  hv  lT«  ^'"""^'"'^ « 

vnie     "  No,"  said  FraS  l'?  iLto^t ,'"  ^^f  1  ^f"; 
Charles  Townshend,  "  may  thev  not  ll  ri  '    ""'""^ 

tion  of  tl,eir  common  JhtsZ  E^IH  ='™''  '""'■•P'-'"''- 
Magna  Cl,arta  and  the  P  f  ton  of  S'"?"'  '^^'f'^^  ^y 
■nenfa  right  of  externa,  t  x  tLt"  And  F  ,  "  "" '""''" 
instantly:  "They  novoi.l,n..riTi  .  ^™  I^'^W'n  answered 
been  lat^ely  «  od  her  To  ^Ct ,'    't"-.  ^^''^ "--^"nonts  have 

and  that,  ff  yon  Ce  Z  J    tt^.*  Cii:  "  "^  """"^"^ ' 
none  to  tax  them  „vt„™,n  ,         '"'®™%' JO"  have 

them.    At  prem    h  y  do  tf  '"'^"'  "^  """''^  '"''  *»  '-'"'l 
-.be  conv'ineeThXt;l':r.  ^"'  "■"' '"  "'"'■  '"^^ 

rcIte?:ii^ttit^of«:'Ir7??^"'"^«-^°*-- 

venture  their  livrand  for^™  ?  ^''''"^^'  *'""  "'=y  ''■««W 
taking  place  t  rth.safer  7«  'T™"'  ""=  ^'"'"P  •■«'  f™-" 
union  of  To  *tk    he  5-       "  ""'"'""^  <'°P™<''='J  °»  »  A™ 

Tcnshend  ™  preslT^X    X  ^tTu^r 
hoved,  he  mtended  to  snp,K,rt  by  a  speech.       '       ^"'^'  ""■ 

tended'  "pm  ti  ilf  w-;  '""■■  r'  ''^  '""""^O  "'™''™  »'- 
get  np  to  Sfh::  1 1"  at'-Tai  r.^ln  "*""•  "^  '""^' 
fee.  I  am  toierah.y  ah.e  to  L"  't  I'  t"d'e"br  "T'  ' 
ay  to  tl,e  repca.  with  no  sicldy  voice  • "  af  d  rt  1  1  !t  ",'"'  "^ 
of  tlie  lo.ibv  ho  .iol,l,I»,l  ,■„/  *i     ,  '  "'™"S''  tlio  .razzas 

in  flannels.  "'°  "'"  '""'^^  °"  "'^'d'"'.  "vathed 
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(>onway  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  American  stamp  act.   It  had  interrupted  British  commerce  • 
jeoparded  debts  to  British    merchants;    stopped  one    third 
of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester ;   increased  the  rates  on 
land  bj  throwing  thousands  of  poor  out  of  employment.    The 
act,  too,  breathed  oppression.     It  annihilated  juries,  and  gave 
vast  power  to  the  admiralty  courts.    The  lawyers  might  decide 
m  favor  of  the  right  to  tax  ;  but  the  conflict  would  ruin  both 
countries      In  three  thousand  miles  of  territory,  the  English 
had  but  hve  thousand  troops,  the  Americans  one  hundred^nd 
fifty  thousand  fighting  men.     If  they  did  not  repeal  the  act, 
France  and  Spain  would  declare  war,  and  protect  the  Ameri- 
cans.    The  colonies,  too,  would  set  up  manufactories  of  their 
own      Why,  then,  risk  the  whole  for  so  trifling  an  object  ? 

Jenlcinson,  on  the  other  side,  moved  a  modification  of  the 
act,  insisting  that  the  total  repeal,  demanded  as  it  was  with 
menaces  of  resistance,  would  be  the  overthrow  of  British  au- 
thority m  America.  In  reply  to  Jenkinson,  Edmund  Burke 
spoke  m  a  manner  unusual  in  the  house,  connecting  his  ar^u- 
ment  with  a  new  kind  of  political  philosophy. 

About  eleven,  Pitt  rose.  He  conciliated  the  wavering  by 
allovving  good  ground  for  their  apprehensions,  and,  acknowl- 
edging his  own  perplexity  in  maldng  an  option  between  two 
ineligible  alternatives,  he  pronounced  for  repeal,  as  due  to  the 
hberty  of  unrepresented  subjects,  and  in  gratitude  to  their  hav- 
mg  supported  England  through  three  wars.  He  spoke  with 
an  eloquence  which  expressed  conviction,  and  with  a  suavity  of 
manner  which  could  not  offend  even  the  warmest  friends  of 
the  act. 

"  The  total  repeal,"  replied  Grenville,  «  wnll  persuade  the 
colonies  that  Great  Britain  confesses  itseH  without  the  right  to 
impose  taxes  on  them,  and  is  reduced  to  malce  this  confession 
by  their  menaces.  Do  the  merchants  insist  that  debts  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions  will  be  lost,  and  all  fresh  orders  be 
countermanded  ?  Do  not  injure  yourselves  from  fear  of  in- 
jury ;  do  not  die  from  the  fear  of  dying.  With  a  little  firm- 
ness, It  will  be  easy  to  compel  the  colonists  to  obedience 
America  must  learn  that  prayers  are  not  to  be  brought  to 
Caesar  through  riot  and  seditiou/' 
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Between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  morninff  of  the  twentv 
^cond  of  ftbn,ary  the  division  took  place.    OulyTZZ 

min  1  t''1-'"'^r"''™"^  P""'"'""  «-  defeat  If  .1 
mm  stry.    Tl  e  king,  the  queen,  the  princess  dowager,  the  duko 

of  \  ork  Lord  Bute,  desired  it.   The  scanty  remains  ^f  the  old 

ones ;  all  the  followers  of  Bedford  and  G^enville    fc     „:'•' 

fn  nds ;  every  Scottish  „,e„>ber  except  Sir  Alexander  Gi  Zo 

and  George  Dempster ;  Lord  George  Sackville  ;  Oswald  SuT 

vdle's  coUeagne  as  viee-treasurer  for  Ireland;  krr  n jton  The 

paymaster  of  the  navy-were  all  known  to  be  ^  thf  o^pos^ 

The  lobbies  were  crammed  with  upward  of  three  hundred 
men  representmg  the  tr.ading  interests  of  thenation  ^  i„g 
m,d  anx  ons,  as  they  waited  to  learn  the  resolntion  of  the  house 

h^rS  f  "T,  '""™"f "  """  '"•"  ''""O-'J  -"  --  -five 
had  voted  for  the  repeal  of  tho  act,  against  one  hundred  and 
6.xty-scven  for  softenirig  and  enforcing  it.     The  roof  „f  St 

of'trmS"'''  '"'  ■»«---' ^-onts  and  chelS 

When  the  dooi-s  were  thrown  open,  and  Conway  wont 

forth,  there  was  an  involuntary  burst  of  gratitude  from  the 

ElT  hSn''''^'^"' '""  "™"™^  ■'  «-^g»'-.dTo„nd 
eZ  ■''\\''^'"'^"  ™'»d  a  parent,  like  captives  round  a  deliv- 

uZ\-  "^^f"^""""  r™''  "'""S'  ^™»'"S  "ia  ■•age  and  mor- 
t.ficat,on  they  pressed  on  hhn  with  hisses.    But,  when  Pit  Z 

peared,  the  crowd  reverently  pnllod  oil  their  hatsrandthe?: 
applause  touched  bim  with  tender  and  lively  joy     Many  fd 
lowed  his  chair  home  with  benedictions  ^  ^ 

He  felt  no  illness  after  his  immense  fatigue.    It  seemed  as 
If  the  graftnde  of  a  rescued  people,  and  the  gladnes  of  tllu 
s.ands,  now  become  his  own,  had 'restored  hi^  to  health    but 

msel  ,n  Ins  own  house,  with  tlie  wife  whom  he  loved  and 
ae  chddren  who  a  partook  of  the  overflowing  pride  of  l"i^ 
mother.  Tl^.s  was  the  earliest  great  political  le  son  received 
by  Ins  second  son,  then  not  quite  seven  years  old  the  ei'cr  Ind 

Z7„re™;f  "■■  "'p  '^^""^  *""'  "^  -s';ot'°th:iw:' 
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The  king  treated  with  great  coolness  all  his  ecrvants  who 
voted  for  the  repeal.  «  We  Iiave  been  beaten,"  said  Bedford 
to  the  French  minister;  "but  we  made  a  gallant  fight." 

"With  the  Scottish  members,  elected  as  they  then  were  by 
a  dependent  tenantry,  or  in  boroughs  by  close  corporations, 
the  mmd  of  Scotland  was  as  much  at  variance  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  Franco  with  Louis  XV.     Adam  Smith,  at  Glasgow 
was  teaching  the  youth  of  Scotland  the  natural  right  of  indus- 
try to  freedom  ;  Reid  was  constructing  a  system  of  philosophy 
based  upon  the  freedom  of  the  active  powers  of  man ;  and 
now,  at  the  relenting  «  of  the  house  of  commons  concerning 
the  stamp  act,"  "  I  rejoice,"  said  Robertson,  the  illustrious  his 
tonan,  "from  my  love  of  the  human  species,  that  a  million  of 
men  in  America  have  some  chance  of  nmning  the  same  great 
career  which  other  free  peojile  have  held  before  them.     I  do 
not  apprehend  revolution  or  independence  sooner  than  these 
must  and  should  come." 

America  was  firm  in  her  resistance  to  the  stamp  act.     Mas- 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maryland  had  opened  their 
courts.     From  New  York,  the  goveraor  reported  that  «  every 
one  around  him  was  an  abettor  of  resistance."     A  merchant 
who  had  signed  a  stamped  bond  for  a  Mediterranean  pass,  was 
obliged  to  stand  forth  publicly,  and  ask  forgiveness  before 
thousands.     The  people  of  Woodbridge,  in  New  Jersey,  rec- 
ommended "the  union  of  the  provinces  throughout  the  conti- 
nent."    Delegates  from  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  every  town  of 
Connecticut  met  at  Hartford  in  convention,  demonstrating  by 
their  example  the  facility  with  which  America  could  organize 
independent  governments;    they  declared  for  "perpetuating 
the  union"  as  the  only  security  for  liberty.     «  A  firm  union 
of  all  the  colonies "  was  the  watchword  of  Rhode  Island, 
adopted  in  a  convention  of  the  county  of  Providence ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  oppose  the  stamp  act,  even  if  it  should  tend  to 
"  the  destruction  of  the  union  "  of  America  with  Great  Britain. 
At  Boston,  Joseph  Warren,  a  young  man  whom  nature  had 
adorned  witli  grace  and  manly  beauty  and  a  courage  that  bor- 
dered on  rash  audacity,  uttered  the  new  war-cry  of  the  world, 
"Freedom  and  Equalffy."     "Death,"  said  he,  "with  all  its 
tortures,  is  preferable  to  slavery."     "The  tliought  of  inde- 
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&!(1""^''"^^"'  '-^'-''''-^'y^  "^-  -^-^  the 

Virp-nia  luu]  kindled  the  flame ;  Virginia  now,  by  the  hand 
of  luclmrd  Uland,  through  the  press,  clain.cd  for  America 
freedom  from  all  i>arIianK.nt.u.y  legislation,  and  pointed  to  in 
de])endonco  as  a  remedy  for  a  refusal  of  redress 

"The  colonies,"  said  he,  "are  not  represented  in  parlia- 
ment;  consequently  every  act  of  parliament  that  impoL  in- 
c.na  taxes  upon  the  colonies  is  an  act  of  power,  and  not  of 
nght  i  M  henever  I  have  strength,  I  nuiy  renew  my  claim  ;  or 
J  son,  or  las  son  may,  when  able,  recover  the  natural  right 
of  his  ancestor.     Oppression  has  produced  very  great  and  un- 

Umted  Netherlands,  are  instances  in  the  annals  of  Europe  of 
the  glorious  actions  a  petty  people,  in  comparison,  can  perform 
when  muted  in  the  cause  of  liberty."  ptriorra 

torv^n}  '!r  ^7"'? .'""''  ""^  ^^''  ^'''  '''^'''S  «^  the  bill  declara- 
ory  of  the  absolute  power  of  parliament  to  bind  America,  as 
veil  as  thu    for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.     Pitt  moved  to 
eave  out  the  claim  of  right  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and  Vc- 
afhrmed  that  the  parhament  had  no  right  to  tax  America  while 
unrepresented.     The  amendment  was  rejected;  and  hencefor- 
^vard  It  became  the  law  of  the  British  land,  that  the  British 
parliament  was  rightfully  possessed  of  universal  and  absolute 
legislative  power  over  America. 

vJ'^  ^"^^/'i^f ^  «n  the  repeal  ensued.  «I  doubt,"  said 
i^  who  that  night  spoke  most  pleasingly,  "  I  doubt  if  there 
could  have  been  found  a  minister  who  would  have  dared  to 
dip  the  royal  ermine  m  the  blood  of  the  Americans."  Every 
one  felt  that  Pitt  would  soon  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He 
had  spoken  throughout  the  winter  with  the  dignity  of  con- 
scious pre-eminence;  and,  being  himself  of  no  ;arty,  he  had 

dir  {  rf  ^  '^"'''  ^'^"-  ^^  ""^"^SH  the  qu^  ion  w^^ 
disposed  of  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  against  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  Rockingham  minTstry  sanc- 
tioned the  principles  of  Grenville,  and  adopted,  half-way  the 
pohcy  of  Pitt.  On  the  next  day,  ConwaJ,  ai^d  mo  e  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
earned  the  bill  up  to  the  house  of  lords,  where  Temple  Td 
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Lyttelton  did  not  suffer  it  to  receive  its  first  reading  without 
debnto. 

On  the  seventh,  tlio  declaratory  hill  was  to  have  its  second 
reading.  "When  I  spoke  last  on  this  subject,"  said  Camden, 
"I  waa  indeed  replied  to,  but  not  answered.  As  the  affair  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  its  consequences  may  involve 
tho  fate  of  kingdoms,  I  took  the  stnctest  review  of  my  argu- 
ments ;  I  re-examined  all  my  authorities,  fully  determined,  if 
I  found  myself  mistaken,  publicly  to  give  up  my  opinion ;  but 
my  searches  have  more  and  more  convinced  me  that  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  have  no  riglit  to  tax  the  Americans. 

"  My  position  is  this ;  I  repeat  it ;  I  will  maintain  it  to  my 
last  hour :  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable. 

"  Taxation  and  representation  are  coeval  with,  and  essential 
to,  this  constitution.  I  wish  the  maxim  of  Machiavel  was  fol- 
lowed—that of  examining  a  constitution,  at  certain  periods,  ac- 
cordmg  to  its  first  principles;  this  would  correct  abuses  and 
supply  defects.  I  wish  the  times  would  bear  it,  and  that  the 
rcprescntativo  authority  of  this  kingdom  was  more  equally 
settled."  ^      "^ 

Tho  speech  printed  in  the  following  year  found  an  audi- 
ence in  America;  but,  in  the  house  of  lords,  Mansfield  com- 
pared  it  to  words  spoken  in  Nova  Zcmbla,  which  are  said  to 
be  frozen  for  a  month  before  anybody  can  get  at  their  mean- 
ing; and  then,  with  the  loud  applause  of  the  peers,  he  insisted 
that  the  stamp  act  was  a  just  assertion  of  the  proposition  that 
the  pariiament  of  G-".t  Britain  has  a  right  to  tax  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  in  all  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in 
America.    But  he  treated  the  bill  from  the  house  of  commons 
to  ascertain  the  right  of  Englaud  over  America  with  scorn, 
as  an  absurdity  from  beginning  to  end,  and  rendering  the 
legislature  ridiculous  and  contemptible.     "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  a 
humiliation  of  the  British  legislature  to  pass  an  act  merely 
to  annul  the  resolutions  of  a  lower  house  of  assembly  in  Vir- 
ginia."    "  It  is  only  assertion  against  assertion ;  and  whether  it 
rests  in  mere  declaration,  or  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  law, 
it  is  still  a  claim  by  one  only,  from  which  the  other  dissents'; 
and,  having  first  denied  the  claim,  it  will  very  eonsistently  pay 
as  little  regard  to  an  act  of  the  same  authority."    Yet  the  bill 
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™  passed  with  its  two  clauses:  the  one  affln„i„g  the  anther- 

ty  of  parliament  over  America,  iu  all  cases  whatever    and 

the  other  declaring  the  opposite  resolutions  of  the  Imeric^ 

assemblies  to  be  nuU  and  void.  •'vmoncan 

On  the  eleventh,  the  billfoi  tlie  repeal  of  the  stamp  act 
was  read  a  second  time.    The  house  of  lorfs  was  f ^rTen 
peer  spoke  against  the  repeal,  and  the  lords  sat  between  eleve" 
and  twelve  tours  which  was  later  than  ever  was  reinemberd 
Once  more  Mansfield  and  Camden  exerted  all  their  poweTon 

TaT,^'%f''f,'''"'^''  ™<'"'S^<i  '"  Pei^onalitfes  Incd 
at  Camden.    The  dnke  of  Bedford  closed  he  debate  ludtil 
house  of  lords  divided.    For  subduing  the  colonl"  f  Cd  b 
by  sword  or  hre,  there  appeared  sixty^^ne,  including  the  duke 
of  York  and  several  of  the  bishops;  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
there  were  seventy-three;  but,  adding  the  voices  of  thoTab 
snt  peers  who  voted  by  proxy,  the  ministry  prcvaiM  by  one 
hmidred  and  five  against  seventy-one.    NorthLton  voted  for 
Sa  t^:^l— -"^^  -  -  -  ^-eh  a  ^ 

.fToSl^ie^Xal^^^^^^^^^ 
ty-tliree  pee.^,  with  Bedford  at  their  head     Against  tlii^toW 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  it  maintained  that  suef  H  n„l  and 
unheard-of  submission  of  king,  lords,  and  com  nonsl^a  sue 

thei?dt„,     •    ''-.""'""""P*'"^'  *^'*  «'«  ■•'^»»n  assigned  fo^ 
their  disobeyino.  the  stamp  act  extended  to  all  other  laws  and 

f  admitted,  must  set  them  absolutely  free  from  obedfenee  to 

that  the  colomes  were  able  to  share  the  expenses  of  the  ,7    ' 

hng  in  the  pound  land-tax,  annually  remitted  from  England  for 
tor  special  protection;  that  parliament  was  the  only  suprem" 
legislature  and  common  council  empowered  to  act  for  Kt 
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ZuZ  l^^T\'""r  *''  ^"^"^^^  *^^^«"-  -^  -ot  only 
ngnt,  Out  expedient  and  necessary;  that  it  wm  «o  m^cf  •  a- 

taxation  ^  ,thout  an  exemption  of  the  colonies."  ^ 

staJpaet!™S:feCthr';:,  "■'''""'*  *^  '"P^"  »^  '"^^ 

™rfrire,:"of'^~n:»^  ''"'^''"  '^  -<"  -'-^^ 

Sleeves,    it  is  the  dehberate  manifesto  of  tlie  Dirtv  wT.,-«k 
60on  to  prevail  in  fK«  «nk-     ^       ,  .  P^v  which  was 

On  the  seventeenth,  the  bill  passed  without  a  fnX  di 
v.s,on ;  but  a  seeond  protest,  containing  a  vigorous  defotl  Z 
the  pohcy  of  GrenviUe,  and  breathing  in  "^rL.lr 
gumary  desire  to  enforce  the  stamp^et,  w^^tdutlT; 
Temple  and  signed  by  eightand-twenty  veet,      vT^  7 

eli™^„i„*i  ,*^  ,  •  -"""^  W'>«'™  apprehension  of  a  great 
etTef  ■"  "  1''"''»T-''!p™«P'-  "f  «»  constitution^ 
Z !,       *  P™  ""'  '''"  '«=''"«'  »"  opinion,"  thcv  said 

meanmg  to  assert,  and  with  truth,  that  it  was  so  pised  "  i?t. 
g.ve  on,  consent  to  it  he.^,  withoU  a  full  el^c^n  L   t^' 
right  merely  because  it  has  pa^d  the  other  Iot"by  de  hn" 

vlrp^rnul?  ""/'^  ™"'  ™P°^'™'  oceasionVh^ictcau 
^ous  roll"  °n'^    T'"".""  into'Tosition,for  many  ob- 
vious  reasons,    allndmg  to  the  known  opinion  of  the  kin^ 
"would  be  peculiarly  proper,  wo  in  effect  aiiWH-  'h^^^ '-  1' 
of  the  legislature,  and  vote  oui^elves  nsdess."    ^e  pl^Hf 
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England  had  once  adopted  that  opinion.    It  was  certain  thnt 
the  people  of  A„,erica  were  afead^onvinced  LThote 

The  next  morning  the  ting  went  in  state  to  Westminster 

sprmg  of  all  h,s  sj,rrows-"  the  fatal  repeal  of  the  stamp  aet" 

multitude.  There  was  a  public  dinner  of  the  friends  of  Amer 
leam  honor  of  the  event,  Bow  bells  were  set  a-nwL  "^a 
the  ships  on  the  Thames  displayed  all  their  colors.  lt^„'iZ 
a  bonfire  was  kmdled,  and  houses  illnminated  all  over  thld'y 
An  express  was  despatched  to  Falmouth  with  lott^  [» 
different  provmces,  to  transmit  the  news  of  the  repe\l  !^ 

ticed  that  the  mmistry  had  carried  throi.  Ji  the  mutinv  bill 
,«th  the  obnoxious  American  clauses  of%he  tayt^-  and 
that  the  kmg,  n  giving  his  assent  to  the  repeal  of  tiTs'tamn 
act,  had  given  his  assent  to  the  aet  declaratory  of  the  supreme 
po^o  par  lament  over  America,  in  all  case^  whatsoeT 

lant.r    e    f  "T^  ^'^'^  "'*  "'^  ™^'^  »'='««'  the  At- 
totoMhe  cider  act  was  modified  by  the  ministry,  with  the  aid 

-Burte,  already  famed  for  "most  shining  talents"  and  "mr. 
gnme  friendship  for  America,"  was  consulting  mercllts  ^d 
manufacturers  on  the  means  of  improving  and  extendi  fb» 
commerce  of  the  whole  empire.  When Vn^ltm  X  in 
eam^t  deprecated  any  change  in  "the  sacred  act  of  naW™ 
tion"  Burke  ridiculed  him  for  holding  any  act  aaereS  S^; 
wanted  conjection.  Free  ports  were  therefore  esS'ed  in 
Jamaica  and  m  Dominica,  which  meant  only  that  British  Ir^^ 

eTrdM-*""'™^.*""''  °^  "-•«»«<'■>  of  Xr^ow 
era.    Old  duties,  among  them  the  plantation  duties,  which  hfd 

stood^on  the  statute-book  frem  the  time  of  Chari;  II   wtre 

modified;  and  changes  were  made  in  points  of  detail  thoZ 

not  in  principle.    The  duty  on  molasses  imported  into  the 

plantations  was  feed  at  a  pemiy  a  gallon ,  Ct  on  Britth 

coffee,  at  seven  shillings  the  hundred  weigh  ;  on  British  „T 

mento,  one  half-pemiy  a  pound  j  on  foreign^cambr^  or  fISi' 
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la\vn,  three  shiUings  the  piece,  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer 
and  disposed  of  by  parhament.  The  act  of  navigation  wa^ 
purposely  so  far  sharj^ened  as  to  prohibit  landing  non-enumer- 
ated goods  in  Ireland.  Under  instructions  given  by  the  for- 
mer administration,  the  governor  of  Grenada  claimed  to  rule 
the  island  by  prerogative;  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  at  New- 
foundland, arrogated  the  monopoly  of  the  fisheries  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Great  Britain  not  only  gave  up  the  stamp-tax,  but  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  experiment  out  of  its  sinking  fund.  The 
treasury  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  stamps  in  those 
colonies  where  the  stamp  act  had  not  taken  place;  and  they 
were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  England,  where  for  near  a  cen- 
tury  the  curious  traveller  might  see  bags  of  them,  cumbering 
the  office  from  which  they  were  issued. 

A  change  of  ministry  was  more  and  more  spoken  of.    The 
nation  demanded  to  see  Pitt  in  the  government;  and  Grafton 
and  Conway  continued  to  insist  upon  it.    But  Rockingham, 
who,  during  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  had  been  dumb,  was 
determined  it  should  not  be  so;  and  Newcastle  and  Wincheh 
sea  and  Egmont  concurred  with  him.    To  be  prepared  for  the 
change,  and  in  the  hope  of  becoming,  under  the  new  adminis- 
tration, secretary  for  the  colonies,  Charies  Townshend  assidu- 
ously courted  the  duke  of  Grafton.    Pitt,  on  retiring  to  recruit 
the  health  which  his  unparalleled  exertions  in  the  winter  had 
subverted,  made  a  farewell  speech,  his  last  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, wishing  that  faction  might  cease,  and  avowing  his  own 
purpose  of  remainuig  independent  of  any  personal  connections 
whatsoever. 

The  joy  of  the  colonies  was,  for  a  time,  unmixed  with  ap- 
prehension.  Virginia  voted  a  statue  to  the  king,  and  an  obe- 
lisk on  which  were  to  be  engraved  the  names  of  those  who,  in 
England,  had  signalized  themselves  for  freedom.  "  My  thanks 
they  shall  have  cordially,"  said  Washington,  "for  their  op- 
position to  any  act  of  oppression."  The  consequences  of  en- 
forcing the  stamp  act,  he  was  convinced,  "would  have  been 
more  direful  than  usually  apprehended." 

Otis,  at  a  meeting  at  the  town  hall  in  Boston  to  fix  a  time 
for  the  rejoicings,  told  the  people  that  the  distinction  between 
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other ;  and  the  morfhante  we«^  foot  f  ^  "''  f  ™»  "P  ^o 

began  was  tho  centre  of  attraeri™    Tt  "  "°  ''""l'  "<=' 

the  bell  nearest  Liberty  T^wal  the  stl  t„7  '"  ""=  '"'"•""S' 
eolors  and  pendants  rL  oZti^tj,"'?,^'  "■  ^''^' 
and  the  steeple  of  the  neat-Ist Ml  '"  ''"  """""^  't; 

bannera.    Daring  tl,7H?      if  ""^^''S-^""'^  was  hung  with 

by  -bserip«r"2^t  7;vtnfnrtrtf  "1'  ^'"^  ^"'-"^ 
uight  had  noteome;  an  oSk  1  L  "'  ''""'^  '^  "'""Sh 
with  a  loyal  inserintion  •(■?,..  "'""""'"  ™  ''"'""'■t 

hibited  illuminatedCJof  tt'T  ™»f  l-X^rty  T,^o  ex- 
andBarre:  and  lLhv  T„^  ^  *  "^  ^'"  and  Camden 
its  boughs 'conld  ImZlZ''  ''""'"''  ""''  '^■"--.  «» 

Never  was  there  a  more  m^Irl  ^r.n^  •*• 
gloom  to  t^nsport.     Thev  7l'TT    .  '  ''°°'*  ^™" 
escaped  from  the  net  of    .TfZr      .  themselves  to  a  bird 

win^  in  the  up^TorlZl  "f  T'  ™°^°  *"'"«  "» 
dence  had  wonTeS  ^d  "emed  ??'  ':/'r '''^'  ^^''°"  i'™"" 
bo  was  sold  by  his  ell  breXfn  *''  ''°"*'°"  '"""  -''-■" 

AmS:r?on'^nf^hTrsiS^*^^r^■"^■  "^''« 

the  continent  was  cheril^^tlame  oTpi?:;'"'^-     ^" 
Statesman  of  Eno«lanH  +!,«  «  i  ^*^'  *''^  greatest 

tl^efo.nderoft$^'^::;X^^^^^  ^^^?  ^^^^o 

guardmn  of  Britain  and  British  Ame  LV"  '  ^^^'^^"1^. 
Majhew,  speaking  to  him  across  n^Z       ^  ,  •^''"'    '^^^ 

the  people  " ffrafofnl  A,     ^  ^.f  ocean  from  the  heart  of 

f^Kj^n^,     gratetul  Amenca  attribntpq  fl.of  oi,    •       • 

When  yon  mnst  ce^ToSiT-rof^.;;-  et^^'^ 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

THE  CnARTER   OF   MASSACHUSETTS   IN   PERIL.      THE   FALL   OF 
THE   KOCKINGIIAM   WHIGS.      THE   EARL   OF   CHATHAM. 

May-October  17G6. 

The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  "  planted  thorns  "  under  the 
pillow  of  the  king  who  preferred  losing  the  colonies  to  tem- 
pering the  British  claim  of  absolute  authority  over  them. 
Their  denial  of  that  claim  and  their  union  were  ascribed  by 
his  friends  to  the  fatal  compliance  of  his  ministers,  whose 
measures,  they  insisted,  had  prevailed  "  by  artifices "  against 
the  real  opinion  of  parliament,  and  "the* coming  hour"  was 
foretold  "  when  the  Britisli  Augustus  would  grieve  for  the 
loss,  not  of  a  province,  but  of  an  empire ;  not  of  three  legions, 
but  of  nations." 

A  reaction  necessarily  followed.  Pitt  had  erected  no 
stronger  bulwark  for  America  than  the  shadowy  partition 
which  divides  internal  taxation  from  imposts  regulating  com- 
merce, and  Rockingham  had  broken  down  this  slight  defence 
by  declaring  that  the  power  of  pariiaraent  extends  of  right  to 
all  cases  whatsoever.  But  they  who  give  absolute  power  give 
the  abuse  of  absolute  power ;  they  who  draw  the  l)olt3  from 
the  doors  and  windows  let  in  the  robber.  When  the  opinions 
of  Bedford  and  Grenville  became  sanctioned  as  just  principles 
of  constitutional  law,  the  question  that  remained  was  but  of 
the  expediency  of  its  exercise,  and  country  gentlemen,  if  they 
had  a  right  to  raise  a  revenue  from  America,  were  sure  that  it 
was  expedient  to  ease  themselves  of  one  fourth  of  their  land- 
tax  by  exercising  the  right.  "  The  administration  is  dead,  and 
only  lying  in  state,"  was  the  common  remark.  Conway  was 
eager  to  resign,  and  Grafton  not  only  thi'ew  up  his  office,  but, 
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a  junction  with  Pitt  ""'  ^""^  ""=  ^^e  of  accomplishing 

thecaroof  America  ti  the  noil  .'  *""  '^'^"'^  f™" 
peami  a  great  and  general  L.I  LT  ''"P'^rtment.     There  ap- 
i«gl.am.    Lord  NorthTad  ht^       "^ '"  '^"''"'^  »'■"'  Roek- 
beforo  he  changed  his  mnd^      1"™?.""  "  '"™«™  ?»«* 
would  not  serve,  nnless  nnderlv      T     ,"?f  "■    ^"<'  ^"^0 
the  place  left  vacant  by  GnSon  "    ^°r^,?'"''J»*ke  refused 
Yorke;  and  so  did  E  Jont  «n°;  ^ .''."^/'^  brother,  Charles 
Conway's  stepdaughte"  tSibera     S  It '"  */  ""^'-'^  "^ 
mond  who  added  grae;  and  coulsv  'f  "  *"'  '^"'^^  "'  ^'"'^■ 
tions,  but  was  swayed  by  an  Th^^  !,  "''""""^  *"  S™  affec- 
%■    lie,  too,  shu^ed  the  cZdur  f  f  ^"^  °"*™'  i"'^  *il. 
they  were  made  over  to  a  Tl  f       •^'"''™''»  "«=>"■»,  and 
Dartmouth  was  to  Jcept.     oZot!T'V  ''''''  ^""^ 
I'am  suggested  a  coalition  with^  !'     ,7  ""^  ^''"'  I^«''-">g- 
PoHtieians,  at  their  game  o^t,  d  v  ^  .'  ?f  ^^'""■^-    ^^""^- 
try,  and  were  zealotf  for  1  ~int  the      '"  ™'"  °'  ""^  "'■^^ 

In  America,  half-sunprUT^  *°  ""''""'='  V  force, 
transport.    Taxation  bTpariiamenT™"'!  f"'''"  "•'"'  '^ 
restrictions  on  md„stry"^d  tede  nndT  ?'  """"'""•^'^  "'"^ 
be  "the  more  slavish  aing  of  th'  t"      "  'f  ^'•'^^■■<'  f«™d  to 
rfstent  with  civil  hbertv  "    Tl..       7"'   ""''  "  "'"  """^  ™oa. 
that,  if  the  provinces  might    rfurot?  '°^.  '""'  •■"^™«' 
they  might  to  all;  that  there  Z^.  Tf     "",  *°  ™°  ^'»'°t«. 
conditional  unive;sal  eubSoT  "d  *f  "S-P''""=  ^^twcen  nn^ 
that  so  desperate  an  alte^C  sho'ld t'fo  T    ^'™<"' 
the  colonists,  still  professin-  lovaltvl         ''""''  "P"°  ""'■n. 
were  driven  nearer  and  nearer  tiff /,/  't''™'"™  ^o^o^'gn, 
the  British  legislatuTO     bnrf       ?  "'  *"'''  "^  «'°  P»»-or  of 

theircasetoth%or;ftt;«::;  f.r'^V'  *'"^  """^''^d 
teen  shillings  in  the  pomd '' 1^,  ^  ^ '"  f'^-'ly  ^'ond  nine- 
nght  of  giving  or  refusinltL    ,     J'fnk'm,  "to  defend  my 
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bait  a  hook  or  pull  a  triiro-cr  "     "  Thr^  a  «,    •        „     . , 
p.  M.on,  Jablest  ^r  of  thrt^  rv^^t^  r" 
hosty  m  expressing  their  gratitude,  if  the  rewal  of  t  !' . 

:^: t t'n: ':?""-"-' «-* ^-^BrtL' : ::? 

matters  will  remain  as  they  were  I  T  IT'  '"""'""•'  '""^ 
ter,  e,ua,tya  foe  to  ErS  17,^  eZie?S;TvV""'" 
at  popuhrit,,  think  proper  to  revive  the  eS;'i^t,re'""" 
means  ofserX"  ^^'^' ■^'"''  1-Posef  union  Tthe 

"  the  total  aboSng  of'  LrXder  "^'"T,  "'  ""^''* 
the  support  of  the  constSand  tirhaXaM  T  n  ^" 
its  representatives  were  eharp-ed  tn  l-l      """''""'"'  "^  ''^erty, 

was  even  a  rumor  that  he  was  tj  be  made  a  bo.  it     Hfa 

the  places  of  the  doubtful  and  the  thu  d.    P  3,  h    en" 

st::t  »Tf ' 'f^f"-'^^^  "*  O"^'  -'I  BoZ  at  h 
aTcV      T     ^''™''  S"«  »«  of  its  seats  t^  John 
llancoel.,  a  popular  yenng  merchant,  of  large  fortune     A^ 
their  orgam^ation  on  the  ta  Wednesday  in  May  th~ 

Sder'"o:fs ^'t-^'T  "'^■''  ^"^'"^^'-'^  SaLel  A^f^ 
toeir  cleik.    Otis  was  still  the  most  inflnential  member  of  the 

house,  had  long  been  held  in  g,.at  esteem  thro"ig  out  the 
province,  had  been  its  doh^ifn  *o  flir.  "^^      --    -  ^""sHoiu  me 

uc,i.g,arc  .0  tiie  x^uvv  i  ork  congress,  ancj 
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unwise  a,  it  was  unusuaf  e.1 1  ttfl    [i   The  negative,  as 
danger ;   but  tl,e  ho„ J  IT         '"'^f""^  approliensions  of 

able  but  injoire^iiitc;:;  ■  t"'  ■"  ^'^^'^^^  '"^  -j'-*- 

coun^nX  trTnXel'tir''^"'"^'  "'  "'^  ^"-o  »'  *« 
tary  and  iJo      a,„"l:  ^'  f""'/.  and  Oliver,  the  seere- 

principle  of  tl.e  bes  writ^   '  ^l !? '«      '™^"  """"  "'« 
government  in  one  ne  J„ T'ril  !  v^  '°™'^'  P'"'^'-^  «* 

bad  conformed  striX  to  the  Tr^'"?''''^''  ^''^  "'»""' 
a..ceessfuIeandidatr,Sllm™  r  J""^  '"  """"S"' """J  '''« 
iojalty.  But  Bem~es?nted"  ^  7'"'"?'"""''  """^ 
pffice.  b,  negativing  six"  ble  "fr  eTdT:/  tf  °  "T 
m  the  board  "     Fo  ],orJ  i.    n    .i  ^^'^nds  of  the  people 

legisiaturesubmiu^dtiiStr™'  '"  '"  '"-'  '^^ 

^^X:zz^j-:^z!::^-,  B„t,  on «. 

Olivera  r  ctditionlf  aV.      "f"""  ,°'  ""'<""-«»  """l 

mons  an  address  to  tbe  iZT  '".tbe  Bntish  house  of  com- 
lious  disposition  "V„,.  f'  P-''™"''S  ^■"'^riea  for  its  "rebel- 
tbe  coio„r      '        ^  ^^"^^"^  P^'-"™^"*  to  ««  coe«ion  of 

dered  independent  of  fTroTe'     !«'  ".    """"'"^^  *"'  '^''■ 

present  administration  wi     in  'he  r!t?  "'T'  ""'  *« 

all  the  necessary  previoni  s te™  f!-  "•   P'-^'"""™*.  '*« 

J-  previous  steps  for  compassing  so  desirable  an 
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event.  The  madnesc  and  distractions  of  America  have  de 
manded  the  attention  of  the  snpreme  legislature  and  he  cot 
on^  charters  have  been  conside.-nd,  and  hy  judges  otltata 
declared  incons,stent  and  actually  forfeited  by  the  a„d^„„^ 
and  unpardonable  resolves  of  snbordinate  asLblie  Thl 
^gn  at,„„  must  no  longer  be  t^ted  to  accidental  obedience 

on  thU  "poi't'Tn:  ^".'T"'  'T  *''"  P'^^^»'  «dn,inis.ro„ 
on  this  pent,  I  now  declare  that  I  must  withdraw,  and  not 

mcnt,  b.  t  I  hope  and  expect  otherwise,  trusting  that  I  shaU 

EilvT  .7""°  ""■"  "'  ""P^-S  a  new  system." 
Eigby  was  ably  supported  by  Lori  North  and  Thm-low- 
and  especally  by  Weddorbum,  who  railed  mer«il  Jy  "tie 
ministers  in  a  mixed  strain  of  wit,  oratory,  and  abuIT-  so  th/t 
notwithstanding  a  spirited  speech'from  Conwayrda  ne^ti:^ 
0  the  motion  without  a  division,  America  wi  taken  out  ol 
their  control  and  made  the  sport  of  faction 

The  very  same  day  on  which  Townshend  proclaimed  a  war 
of  extcrmmation  against  American  charters,  similar  thrTafe 
were  uttered  at  Boston.    In  communicating  the  circular  lettt 
from  Conway,  proposing  "to  forgive  and  forget"  trilden 
of  the  stamp  act,  and  directing  the  several  governors  to  «,!! 
ommond"  to  the  colonial  legilatures  an  indemnrcadon  of^" 
siUierers  by  the  riots  which  it  occasioned,  Bernard  renew,S  hk 
complaints  that  the  principal  cro,vn  officei.  had  been  dToppe^ 
from  the  council,  and  held  out  a  menace  of  a  changeT^?^ 

the"  *''  ""'''"""'' ''  ""'"''--'  ^■'-W  -'  be Xw  to 
"The  requisition  is  founded  upon  a  resolution  of  the  house 

body,  after  debate  as  well  as  Conway,  had  purposely  avoided 
The  authority  with  which  it  is  introduced  should  pLlndo  !i 
disputation  about  complying  with  it." 

Bernard's  speeches  fell  on  the  ear  of  Samuel  Adams  as  not 
less  mfamous  and  irritating"  than  the  wo,.t  "  that  ever  ome 
rom  a  Stuart  to  the  English  parliament;"  and,  with  somtee 
joy,  he  called  the  province  happy  in  baring  fo  its  governor 
one  who  left  to  the  people  no  option  but  between  Z.7Z 
watchfulness  and  total  ruin.  porpetual 
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The  freo 
tho  house,  "  can 
an  abuse  of  our 


now  nniTAm  estranged  ameuica.  k-.  ,,.,  „„.  „,, 
our  undoiihtcd  privileges,"  replied 


of 

^vith  any  color  of 


exorcise 

never,  ^yun  any  color  of  reason 
Iibei-ty.    We  Iiave  strictly  adhered 


tions  of  our  charter  and  the  laws  of  the  land! 


bo  adjudged 
to  the  direc 


next  T  mt]'.  .1       r  r.  ?'      '       *^^°  morning  watches  of  the 

ous  for  our  assemblj-  to  send  circuC  to  nil  f  h        .         '''™'- 
a  desire  to  cement  nni^n  ''™ 'o.""  ^  ™t,  expressing 

tion  for  this  hTbeen  L^bvaT.  """"  ™  I  ^  S"""  ^"'"■'^'' 

l^r4'^:ti:p;.r---^p-->.eLr;o^;^ 

^ouse,  s.tingL  o^ampletl  flrd^r^^Stt^ 
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bodies  opened  a  gallery  for  tlie  public  to  attend  its  debates 
It  sent  a  gratef  id  address  to  the  king,  and  voted  thanks  to  Piti 
and  to  Grafton ;  and,  among  many  others,  to  Conway  and 
Barre,  to  Camden  and  Shelburne ;  to  Howard,  who  had  refused 
to  draw  h,s  sword  against  the  colonies;  to  Chesterfield,  who 
left  retirement  for  their  relief.  But,  as  to  compensating  the 
sufferers  by  the  late  disturbances,  it  upheld  its  right  of  delib- 
eratmg  freely,  and  would  only  promise  at  its  next  session  to  act 
as  should  then  appear  just  and  reasonable. 

Connecticut  overjoyed  at  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  and 
expressmg  satisfaction  at  being  connected  with  Great  Britain 
took  the  precaution  to  elect  as  its  governor  the  discreet  and 
patriotic  William  Pitkin,  in  place  of  the  loyalist  Fitch 

The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  retaining,  like  Georgia 
Its  avowed  sentiments  on  internal  taxation,  marked  its  loyaltv 
by  granting  eveiy  requisition,  even  for  doubtful  purposes-  at 
the  same  time,  it  asked  for  the  pictures  of  Lynch,  Gadsden, 
and  Rutledge;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Rawlins  Lowndes,  to- 
niitted  a  thousand  pounds  toward  a  statue  of  Pitt.     Still  they 
felt  keenly  that  they  were  undeservedly  distinguished  from 
heir  happier  fellow-subjects  in  England  by  the  unconstitu- 
tional tenure  of  their  judges  during  the  king's  pleasure.    Thev 
complained,  too,  that  ships  laden  with  their  rice  for  ports  north 
of  Cape  Finisterre  were  compelled,  on  their  outward  and  re- 
turn voyage,  to  touch  at  some  port  in  England;  and  they 
prayed  for  modifications  of  the  navigation  act,  which  would 
equally  benefit  Great  Britain  and  themselves 

At  New  York,  on  the  king's  birthday,  the*  bells  rang  merry 
peals  to  the  strains  of  martial  music  and  the  boomin-  of  artil- 
lery ;  the  Fields  near  the  Park  were  spread  for  feasting;  and 
a  tall  mast  was  raised  to  George  IIL,  William  Pitt,  and  Lib- 
erty. At  night,  enormous  bonfires  blazed ;  and  all  was  as  loyal 
and  happy  aa  though  freedom  had  been  brought  back,  with 
ample  pledges  for  her  stay. 

The  assembly  came  together  in  the  best  spirit.  Thev 
passed  over  the  claims  of  Colden,  who  was  held  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  own  griefs ;  but  resolved  by  a  majority  of  one 
to  indemnify  James,  who  had  given  impartial  testimony  before 
the  house  of  commons.     They  voted  to  raise  on  the  Bowling 
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™  ESI  RANGED  AMERICA,    .r.  „. ,  „„.  „„ 

Groon  nn  equestrian  atati.o  of  Geomo  Trr        i 
W-Iham  Pit,,  twieo  the  preserver  of l.i!'     .    "  '!"""'  »' 
cla..8e  of  tl,e  mutiny  or  ^1.!^  C  1i  "  ,, ?"    7'  •    !"'  """ 
t..«.s  to  ,„alcc  specilie  contributiCtoZ  7        """'  '"S'''"^ 
»m.y,  placed  New  York  wliem  X  i  T^        ""?'""■'  "*  ""e 
Ifahed,  in  the  dilemma  of  su  mTtti!    }"""^T'^^  "'""^  <»""> 
tionally  to  the  au.horit;  of  X -m'''''^':^'^  ""^  ""'="•««- 
now  eareer  of  resistance"^!  '      "'"S  "'"  '"^-^  '■>  » 

tl.an  ,1,0  stamp  ae,.  C  how  co^U  ?'  T'  I"  '"^o^^'  ^"^ 
maml  what  another  Wisktivo IT  >  ?, '°»"''"'™  '««'>'  ™n>- 
-  a  h,.,  i,  was  unjulrfor  U  tklf'Tf, ""?"' '  ^'"^'  ^'-'"d 
ony  where  the  troips  cZll^T  ,""  ^'"^™  •""  «'«  <=-"- 
of  the  general,  mad  S  tl"*  ''""°°"^'  T''^  '^<l>"«'tio» 
-t  of  parliame'nV  was  S  ^^  de^!::™;'  T  »«-»'^ly  '«  the 
m  Its  character  and  unreasonahI»  ?„  °  ^  unprecedented 

ereise  of  the  right  of  free  i^  L  -  '""°""'=  y''  "'  ««^  e'^" 
w=«  voted,  except  such  ^41 1^  "'  '""^""'"8  "^'^d  ^-^ 
for  ftitish  troois  whent'ltreir  *""  '"''''"''  '"  ^"-P" 

6~nt;h,^r:uing';enffr;hr:'i '"  "^^^'^'^s  *o 

Moore  reflected  the  opinions  of  l'        "  ''"■'™'«'i''&  indolent 

compared  the  Americi,s t  ,,f  r^tSe!^^^^^^^  """T  ^«" 

them  a  defeat  like  that  of  €^1^™    "  Mv^  •'""''""''.  "'*^'* 

the  end  of  his  narrative   "is  ,11j  ">^ ™<=«««o."  said  he,  at 

made  here,  and  they  ha™  carefdtl  "'Tt  ^  "  ''^l"''"'"'' 

of  the  act  on  which  it  is  Jound^    ^T,    ""'"'  •'?°  ^'"'^  -""'tion 

act  of  parliament,  when  not  l!!;,   I    '  "^  "1""'™  """  every 

»^-«^'- -m  me'et  w"h  t  ^^^,^5,"  -"^"-t  Power  I 

m  witTThe  cCplaSe^'^.'Thl''""'  °"^'  ^°°^  ■*»^»'  *™ccl 
ened  and  eneom^^d  by  the  occ,.5r"""""^r  ''''^  ''=' "  l^'ok- 
-oyer  itself  by  il  ow^  LC^"~  ,f'  f^  ^-'j-.-no, 
"ng's  council  annually  elect;,,!-  .T  ;  ^^°  'o*''''ng  the 
constitution.  The  onranehor  °f  •"?"  '"«^*'^°'  '»  ^o 

''lueh  would  secure  oMiltiT ':;"'' '''™™S'' power, 
properly  introduced  and  effee,n.l  v  '°'^"''  "  ""=^  '^ore 

'"■nself  no  rest  in  Xm^^'^-T^''"^^"    A-"! ''o  gave 
andthech.angeof,he3'^y"'^'Po^i«on  of  parli.a,nent 
The  obno»i«„.    i    ™""  of  Massachusetts. 

obnoMous  clauses  of  the  billeting  act  had  been  re- 
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newod  inadvortontly  by  ™i„i,ton,,  who  had  designed  to  adopt 
a  system  o    len.ty     Thoy  proposed  to  remove  BomaM  from 
Massaehueetts,  m  favor  of  Hutchinson,  whom  cZZZ 
been  duped  mto  believing  a  friend  to  eolonial  liberty     E„ 
v.v.ng  agamst  Spain  the  clain,  for  the  ransom  of  the  jLilfal" 
they  suggested  in  lieu  of  it  a  cession  nf  n,„  ,',""/'»»''"«. 
Orleans,  though  the  Spanish  ZZjJZXfJZ 
thought,  sayng:  "New  Orleans  is  the  key  to  Mexico^'    ml 
equally  vain  endeavors,  they  wore  forming  ,^;,      -i 
instructions  forthe  gove'rnmLt  oTca  ™  ,T„  h    .ol  to"  t 
bme  respect  for  the  municipal  customs  an'd  reltio^'of  its  oTd 
mhabitants  with  the  safeguards  of  the  English  erLinal  law 
The  conquest  of  New  France  subjected  to  EnMiXr 

Z'j'alSlM- ,''"''  ""  -«  S:"  eZcH 
,:,      •'  V  .  ""*''  eo^'^fmcnt  was  soon  comnelled  to 

take  initiatory  steps  toward  Catholic  cmancinatZ      r 

jurors ,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  them  eligible  as  iu.tic^. 
o    the  peace  and  aa  judges.     But  Nortliingfon,  in  vC 
humor,  thrust  forward  vague  objections;  andfas  his  coneTJes 
persevered,  ho  repaired  to  the  king  to  advise  their  ch^nl;^ 

TZ      ,   J  '^"■*'«"""S  disease  and  the  labore  of  the  winter 

ZZ  T  ""f  '"''  -"««'»«-•    Yet  had  he  i^maTned 
out  of  place,  and  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  house  of  com 
mens  he  would  have  left  a  name  needing  no  careJ    and    m- 
partial  analysis  of  facts  for  his  anolo^v     A,it  i.,  Ti        7 

rdi'rvi^'-d"''""^,^ '» ^'^  tt  arSocr  r: 

cendency  m  England,  and  guide  a  great  neoDle  in  ♦!.. 
career  of  freedom.    The  charmfof  mraflife  inTomL  lit 

life  of  the  Bntish  people.  Ilis  eager  imagination  bore  him 
back  to  the  public  world,  though  to  him  it  wt  become  a  rldd ^ 
which  not  even  the  wisest  interpreter  could  solve.  ' 

seventh  !fT°  r  '",""'  T"'*  "^  ^"""'""^.a  letter  of  the 
seventh  of  Ju  y  was  brought  from  the  king's  own  hand  re- 
mmding  h™  that  his  last  words  in  the  house  of  commons  C 
Wn  a  declaration  of  freedom  from  party  ties,  and  invZ;  him 
to  form  .an  mdependc.it  ministry.    The  feeW-.  inv^i.-j  ^t  ™ 
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feTerishncsa  inflamed  his  hoD-,  fl„w  , 
wings  of  expedition,  to  L ^? the  ll'.^.'.'r'''^^''  '''  "<»• 
cere  oflering  of  the  remnant  of  •  v  <'  ^f*  *^  P<"»-  !">'  «■>- 
He  a^ifed  in  1~  n  fX\;  of -'•  -d  mind." 
no  means  well;  butfeverbewii,l»„n '•  •  /  ™*  "*  J^'^'by 
Us  self-eonfidenee.    oTsat  'l?f^"f^'"™*''"<'™»™»ed 

*ort  interview  with  tto  h L^L  'V;™  ""'^  """^  '"  ''"^  » 
aetual  administration  as  the  „  "f  ,  ,  '"'""■■'  "*  '=>'«*  ""e 
thongh  Neweastle  and  E»Wnr°  7*,  f^  ''''  «™'  ^™- 
hisaiIeetion8,he  nexUnviM  T  T"  ''""'•^-    ^rue  to 

Us  wife,  the  head  ^f  heTmilJ^d''  L*°  ''''°™''  "'""'-  "^ 
to  become  tlie  iii^t  lord  of  £?    *««•  common  benefactor, 

had  connected  himself  with  Gr^nWir'-'';,  ,f"'  Temple,  who 
ford,  refused  to  nnite  witl.  .he^™'  *;/''^'  "'  ^^O- 
havmg  told  the  lung  "he  would  not       ?\ ^"^'ne'iam ;  and, 
a  child,  to  eon.3  out  like  aZl"  Z  ^^      ",  "'"  ""'^"'J'  «'« 
ingthis  speech  to  the  world  diet'™"'  '"  Stowe,  repeat- 
against  his  brother-inJaTvand  'nt''"°  "./""""'"^  P^'nphlet 
ing  been  solieited  to  tateXt  a^  iT"'"  ^  "°*°™'^  »'  i^- 
The  discussion  wittaCl  1 1     ""'  '"P'''»«-"'fe. 
malady  of  Pitt.    He  was  too    n  „„  t      'T  "^S^^ted  the 
l^ng,  or  even  the  duke  of  GrafL       ',  "'«'"*''"*''  *"  «'=^  «'^ 
all  the  faetions  of  the  arfctoe^"   T '         ^"'  ?'"''"«  "between 
i*7.    Grafton,  to     hom  on  I  '•''T^'^^'' ""  ^o™  »  >"-■ 

t-a3nry,wentdirectrro'clal  r   'f',''^  °*'-^''  *^ 
eiduous  court  and  rare  abilWe,  f^l   ^r"'™'''  ^^  ''^"^  ^■ 
found  him  "eager  toJ^eTt:    "^^'^ '^''P''™"," an,; 
office  of  chaneeibr  of  tSe.eL?    P'^"'«'«-'«  P'ace  for  the 
to  him  "  the  readiest  r:':  Tll^J^l^^^^!^  --d 
of  this  proposal,  Pitt  saM  „„„  PPOfseat.     Whenmformed 
taking  such  a  m'an  1  1      se„^d'^"°^'°  t""""  ''"»  f™» 
-expected  disappointm  nts  "Xh  ni '''"  °'^  '"-^ 
"Iwasweakenough,vervnnw     1    i      "'^  P-^Paring.    But 
Grafton  afterward^  CT  morl^'      '""'"'  '"  ™^  desire," 

tegrityof  hisintentiortL  toconr'-T  *°  '"'""■=^'  "'^  '»- 
advice.    Pitt  loved  to  oX  u""  ,"  "'<'"^1»^''ees  of  his 

gave  way,  though  much  3n  tT  '"  t"""""  <=«-fided,  and 
opinion;  insistfng,  ho  vevT"l   t  T  "'"':"^'r  ^  -«»  ^  Us 

called  to  the  oabif  t.     OnfcartL  h""      ■     '™  "'"  *°  ''' 

"™'"S  thM  exclusion,  Townshend 
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parliament,  a  robberv  •  Nnrfl.,-r,«f.     *J    1^  ^menca  by  act  of 
came  vresidLT^il^'  JNort  imgton,  the  former  chanceUor,  be- 

privv  sail     T,to„  ,   f  ""f "  "'«  qu'et  custody  of  the 

now  inactive  W„X!!'  "l  ^"""^y'  SMbnme,  and  the 

co^p^ed  Tn  S^r"if™  *°  T*  '"^-'ti'at  had  boon 

Ob Jvcr%„  ho"  for  Z  '  "^^r'-    ™'^  "  «'«^'°''« 

this  in  wUrPiH      n  '  P""'"®"  °*  unanimity,  it  is 

on  iettuW iT'i'  '1  "™'  ■""  P^'-^-'^hose  infiina- 

non  ne  lias  snbjngated,  whose  premature  advancement  i»rf„. 

hi":,:!;?  ''■'""'  ^^^*«-  «f  pe^anent  ^  ~r:: 

the^Lml^lT^^^^f "«'''™'  ^"^-J  J""'"  Cavendish  set 
cue  example  of  refusmg  to  serve  under  Grafton  •  \„t  i,    • 

01  us  party     At  tins  suggestion,  Pitt,  on  the  twenty-seventh 

r^eipThitrhetwiuXd!""--'- 

vice  ot;;'^  I"!  P^'^y-^'™''  i"  "46  dcerted  the  public  ser- 
^ITaL'lJr^f  , ~!™  -  ?'  »™  '-=>  ->'ch  eleven 
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for  ten  weeks  tUl  its  demands  could  be  BnH.f,„,„  -i 
promised,  bad,  in  1766,  owed  oiBee  to  thet^  J  /  ^  '""°" 
now  fell  powerless,  when  left  toTtself     rL  !i  ^'-f"?"'  ""<' 
Kockingh„,„  br„.,gbt  CumberlaidL  Ihe  ^tTn^'ror/ 
law  from  Mansfield;  restored  Lord  cJJ^r         ■'     *  ""^ 
Ufo ;  and  would  wil'lingl,  bt^tlet^SSoJd  "t: 
a  spmt  o  humanity  ruled  its  intentions  and  pervaded  to  mel 
ures,  wbile  most  pemieious  errors  sprung  frorSl  t  f     T. 
a  compromise  with  the  principles  ^of  ito  predial  %!« 
ngbts  of  persons  were  confirmed  by  the  cJaI,^\       * 

dence  and  good-will  of  the  nation     emi  ti      '""f  "^'"S  «on<i- 
cabinet  in  Violation  of  t^^:t^nmi;^tZ^,T'^:'''l 

in  the  statute-book  a  law,  tyrannical  in  principle  false  i,,fw 
and  impossible  in  practice.  i'nncipie,  lalse  in  fact, 

fro,?!^  '"o^y^ity  of  Pitt's  new  administration  was  apparent" 
d  sll^ned  coir-  "■''",  '°  "■"•"'""^O  *»  '"^  astonirdTd 

such  an  elevation  in  nink Tadtf te  ten  sug^fsted  '' H  ''"' 
too  much  "shattered  "  in  in./i  *i  suggested,     lie  was 

eoUeagues,  "lay  in  bis  remaining  with  the  comniow'  '  TWe 
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was  but  one  voice  amone-  us  "  b^.V]  n.  ^^ 
throughout  the  kingdom  »  tL  It  ^f.'"'  "^^'  ^^^«^d, 
he  roamed  as  monS  T^d  1  ^  T  ^^^  ^'^^  *^^^  ^^^^«*'  ^^^^^ 
larity  vanished  anTwirtt  If '''  T.'  ''^'-  ''^  P«P- 
but  an  Enghsh  earl  Id  the  ]  T"""  f  ^''  ^'"^^-  ^^  ^^ 
no  longer  rVese:tdteti'^^^^^^^^^  f-*-;  ^- 

offended  the  head  of  every  fac  1  Ll  ''^'  "^«^^«^«r. 

quired;  Camden  had  no7 /l  'i      '''' •'^'''*"^""  ^^«  ^^^  re- 

Grafto^  was  iZj^ ^ :^;^.  ^J^^^-t  statesman; 
lated  ;  Shelburne  his  ahln  T,)  "  -Conway  always  vaoil- 
court  and  the  king  a« '^J  i  IT"  '""""'  ™  '"^"'''^'J  "' 
the  wish  to  h„n,ble  l,TX>ZZ  "  """"^  '''* 

ChoLtSgti^l^^hr^^^^^^^^^ 
had  resumed  that  of"  fore  gl  X^^  %^T^  '"  ^  ^'"'''"' 
Bchemes  of  colonial  eonqufstswS  Rtt  ^T.     '^r""" 
bored,  and  weiriied  the  nmlli  v.-       1     ^  formerly  har- 

France  and  Spafn  it, St;: '"h.  V"^  ""  '«='°^' 
a  tour  of  observation  thS  The  BriL^*"  7':  ^  "'*'  "^ 
returned,  and  reported  l,„w T     i       .    ''  '"''""''''  ™  M 

oalc,  easily  wrought  not  H,lX  f      "^P'™  *'"'''«'■.  "ghter  than 

the  inI,abintsSy  „t  l?jf  1'  r',!r""P™^'  ^ow 
every  twenty  years  1^7  T'"    ''""''""«  *«'■•  numbers 

their^trengfhfhot  Th  :  ^^^^"S?.'"'*''  "'"'  '=™-'»-  «* 
North,  andtgaidVt^^itw     \'  '^'^P^'-^ly -t  the 

Indies,  at  the  rate  of  sev^T  f  '"  ^""J^  ""^  *''e  ^V^est 
they  longed  olrow  ofl  ITf  •  I"  '"«  "^'^  *""'  """J  ''«- 
gation.  NewYorstood  ;  «r;"fl  ""P-^d  on  their  navi- 
which  the  East  was  tirieLr  L  r°'       ""^  "™"''  "* 

rtead  was  a  harbor  whl  at  IT''™'  ™''* '  "«  "•»* 

large  town  of  PhMdnll  ?  ?  ^  ""''''  "''''  ^'  '"■='«>'••  The 
manufactures  S 'an'Sl'lXTl'tr '  "T  f '^"^"O"  ' 
the  province  to  which  it  bel»^d  1  P  T  T^-  °*  '""'■  ^^ 
hered  tlie  Quakera  •  and  ^y^'''  *'"'  Presbyterians  outnnm- 

sylvania  wouM  I;  ly  tXdTa"^  'r '""'  •"'^'  ^''- 
New  England  there  were  1         ■  ,7"  ^"^"n^^-     In  all 

=ir  being  useTtoTn,  el  "b       •'     ""^  ""  '""P'"''  ^^^ 
b      -u  10  compel  ^bmiss.ou  to  acts  of  parliament 
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infringing  colonial  privileges.  The  garrison  at  Boston  was  in 
the  service  of  the  colony.  The  British  troops  were  so  widely 
scattered  in  little  detachment^  as  to  be  of  no  account.  "  Eng- 
land," reasoned  the  observer,  "  must  foresee  a  revolution,  and 
has  hastened  its  epoch  by  relieving  the  colonies  from  the  fear 
of  France  in  Canada." 

Choiseul  read  in  the  "  Gazette  "  of  Leyden  the  answer  lately 
made  by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  its  governor,  and 
learned  with  astonishment  that  colonies,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  no  liberties  but  by  inference,  spoke  boldly  and  firmly 
of  rights  and  a  constitution. 

Chatham  in  health  would  have  mastered  all  difficulties,  or 
fallen  with  dignity.  Jealous  of  the  Bourbon  courts,  he  urged 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  which,  it  was 
said,  could  shelter  at  least  forty  ships  of  the  line,  and  hold  in 
check  the  commerce  of  Yera  Cruz. 

The  rival  statesmen,  with  eyes  fixed  on  America,  competed 
for  European  alliances.  No  sooner  had  Chatham  entered  on 
the  ministry  than  he  rushed  into  the  plan  of  a  great  northern 
league  to  balance  the  power  of  the  Bourbons,  and  hastily  in- 
vited Frederic  of  Pnissia  and  Catharine  of  Eussia  to  connect 
themselves  intimately  with  England ;  but  Frederic,  doubting 
the  permanency  of  his  ministry,  put  the  invitation  aside. 
Choiseul  was  as  superior  in  diplomacy  as  his  opponent  had 
been  in  war ;  and  was  establishing  such  relations  with  every 
power  of  Europe  that,  in  the  event  of  new  hostilities  respect- 
ing America,  France  would  have  Spain  for  its  partner,  and  no 
enemy  but  England. 

Chatham  grew  sick  at  heart,  as  well  as  decrepit.  To  be 
happy,  he  needed  the  consciousness  of  standing  well  with  his 
fellow-men ;  but  he  whose  voice  had  been  a  clarion  to  the 
Protestant  world  no  longer  enjoyed  popularity  at  home,  or  in- 
fluence abroad,  or  the  trust  of  the  colonies.  The  sense  of  his 
loneliness,  on  his  return  to  power,  crushed  his  vigor  of  will. 
The  most  imperative  of  statesmen  knew  not  how  to  resolve. 
Once,  at  Grafton's  earnest  solicitation,  Charles  Townshend  was 
permitted  to  attend  a  consultation  on  European  alliances.  The 
next  day,  Chatham,  with  the  cheerful  consent  of  the  king,  re- 
treated to  Bath ;  but  its  springs  had  no  healing  for  him.    He 
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desired  to  control  France  by  a  northern  union,  and  stood  before 
Europe  without  one  power  as  an  ally.  lie  loved  to  give  the 
law  to  the  cabinet,  and  was  just  admitting  into  it  a  restless  in- 
triguer, who  would  traverse  his  policy.  He  gloried  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign ;  and  the  king  wanted  nothing  of  him 
but  "his  name."  He  longed  for  the  love  of  the  people  of 
England ;  and  he  had  left  them  for  an  earldom.  He  would 
have  humbled  the  aristocracy;  and  "the  nobility"  not  only 
"  hated  him,"  but  retained  strength  to  overwhelm  him. 

Yet  the  cause  of  liberty  was  advancing,  though  Chatham 
had  lost  his  way.  Pliilosophy  spread  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  empress  of  Russia  with  her  own  hand 
minuted  an  edict  for  universal  tolerance.  "  Can  you  tell  me," 
writes  Yoltaire,  in  October,  to  D'Alembert,  "  what  will  come, 
withm  thirty  years,  of  the  revolution  wliich  is  taking  effect  in 
the  minds  of  men  from  Naples  to  Moscow  ?  I,  who  am  too 
old  to  hope  to  see  anything,  commend  to  you  the  age  which  is 
formmg."  But,  though  far  stricken  in  years,  Voltaire  shall 
himself  witness  and  applaud  the  greatest  step  in  this  progress  ; 
shall  see  insurgent  colonies  become  a  repubUc,  and  welcome  its 
envoy  to  Paris  and  the  academy  of  France. 

Meantime,  Choiseul  dismissed  from  the  council  of  his  king 
all  former  theories  about  America,  alike  in  policy  and  war ; 
and  looked  more  nearly  into  the  condition  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, that  his  new  system  might  rest  on  the  surest  ground. 
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CHAPTER   XYIII. 

CHAKLE8    TOWN8HEND    U8UKP8    THE    LEAD    IN    GOVERNMENT 
ADMINISTRATION   OF  CHATHAM. 

October  1766-March  1767. 

h  v^J"!  f  ??^^  ""^  Massachusetts  lulled  themselves  into  the 
behef  tha  they  were  "restored  once  more  "  to  the  secure  en- 
joyment  "of  their  rights  and  liberties;"  but  their  secret  ene- 
mies combmed  to  obtain  an  American  army  and  an  American 
nbute,  as  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  navigation  acts, 
and  even  for  the  existence  of  government.  When  the  soldiers 
stationed  m  Kevv  York  had,  in  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  Au- 
gust 1766  cut  down  the  flagstaff  of  the  citizens,  the  general 
reported  the  ensuing  quarrel  as  a  proof  of  "anarchy  and  con- 

let  the  New  York  association  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  had  dis- 

subordinated  to  loyalty.  «  A  few  individuals  »  at  Boston  hav! 
ing  celebrated  the  anniversaiy  of  the  outbreak  agai't  the 
ttStl' "'tl'T"  '"^V'  ''^''' ^"" ^ealthsm  heen  drunk 
gress  to  the  Yirgimans,"  who  sounded  the  alarm  to  the 

TliZ;  Vr''  '"?  ^'^  «tnigglingCoi.icans;  to  the  pLk 
of  liberty  that  was  thought  to  have  been  kindled  in  Spain 

merctnt  r'""?.'^'  ^'^'^  ^'""'^'^  ^^  treble  forfeits  from 
merchants  whom  his  own  long  collusion  had  tempted  to  the 

mfdtt^d       \T^T  \^'  '''^'  "nintermitted  complaints  of 

bl  Vf  ri  K  "^''P^'"^  '^*^^"*^  ^^  "^'^  «f  ^^i^tance,  had 
been  defeated  by  a  mob;  and  the  disturbance  wa.  made  to 
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support  a  general  accusation  against  the  province.  At  Boston, 
Charles  Paxton,  the  marshal  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  came] 
with  the  sheriff  and  a  similar  warrant,  to  search  the  house  of 
Daniel  Malcom  for  a  second  time ;  but  the  stubborn  patriot 
refused  to  open  his  doors,  which  they  dared  not  break  down, 
so  doubtful  were  they  of  their  right ;  and,  when  the  altercation 
attracted  a  crowd,  they  withdrew,  pretending  to  have  been 
obstructed  by  a  riotous  assemblage.  These  incidents,  by  them- 
selves of  little  moment,  were  secretly  reported  as  a  general 
rising  against  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade.  But  the  ca- 
bal rehed  most  on  personal  importunity ;  and,  in  October,  the 
untiring  Paxton,  who  had  often  visited  England,  and  was 
known  to  possess  as  much  of  the  friendship  of  Charles  Town- 
shend  as  a  selfish  client  may  obtain  from  an  intriguing  patron, 
was  sent  over  by  the  colonial  crown  officers,  with  special  au- 
thority to  appear  as  the  friend  of  Oliver  and  of  Hutchinson. 

We  are  drawing  near  the  measures  which  compelled  the 
insurrection  of  the  colonies ;  but  all  the  stars  in  their  courses 
were  harbingers  of  American  independence.  No  sooner  were 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  in  the  possession  of  England  than  Cro- 
ghan,  a  deputy  Indian  agent,  who  from  personal  observation 
knew  their  value,  urged  their  immediate  colonization.  Sir 
William  Johnson,  William  Franklin  the  royahst  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  several  fur-traders  of  Philadelphia,  even  Gage 
himself,  eagerly  took  part  in  a  project  by  which  they  were  to 
acquire  vast  estates  in  the  most  fertile  valley  of  the  world. 
Their  proposal  embraced  the  territory'  bounded  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  a  line  along  the  Wabash  and  Maumee  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  thence  across  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and  the  Fox 
river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  The  tract  was  thought 
to  contain  sixty-three  millions  of  acres,  the  like  of  which  could 
nowhere  be  found.  Franklin  favored  the  enterprise,  which 
promised  to  America  some  new  security  for  a  mild  colonial 
administration.  It  was  the  wish  of  Shelbume,  who  loved  to 
take  counsel  with  the  great  philosopher  on  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  might  be  occupied 
by  colonies  enjoying  English  liberty.  But  the  board  of  trade, 
to  which  Hillsborough  had  returned,  insisted  that  emigrants 
to  so  remote  regions  would  establish  manufactures  for  them- 
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W^'^^  "  *'''•  ■"""■'  "*  '^°'^™''  "f"™^  '^  ?<"-«■•  which  dis. 

wmation  of  17C3,  and  to  the  range  of  the  AlieffhamV.  .c  *i. 
frontier  of  British  settlements.  «  A"egl,an.e8  as  the 

But  the  prohibition  only  set  apart  the  great  vallev  n»  tl,„ 
sanetuary  of  the  unhappy,  the  adventuronsf  and  II  e  C.'' 
aose  wl,om  ente^rise  or  euriosity,  „.  disg^t  at  the  form^  of 
hfe  in  the  old  plantations,  raised  above  royal  ediets  •  ortlm 
homeless  who  wonid  run  all  risks  to  take  poLsdroVthe  Z 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Ohio.    The  bonndte  Wes 
became  the  poor  man's  city  of  refuge,  where  the  "2 
guarded  h.s  cabm  as  inviolably  as  the  cliff  or  the  cedrton 
holds  the  eagle's  eyrie.    The  few  who  occupied  hnds  under 

protection  of  their  property,  and  refused  to  pay  quit-rents  tiU 
tteir  lega  nght  should  be  acknowledged.  The  toe  of '^^^ 
ghng  settlements  "  beyond  the  mountfins  extended  fmm  fZ 
burg  up  the  Monongahela  and  its  tributaries  to  the"S 
the  Greenbner  and  the  New  river,  and  to  the  well-known 
upper  valley  of  the  Ilolston,  where  the  military  mthfZ 
Virginia  led  to  the  country  of  the  Cherokees.    E.™ lo  e^^ 

T  V  f  "^  """^  ^'^^^  0°  Cumberland  river  " 
In  North  Cai-olina,  the  people  along  the  upland  frontier 
many  of  whom  had  sprung  from  Scoteh-Irish  Presbyterian  ' 
suffered  from  the  illegal  exactions  of  sheriffs  and  oSs 
whose  pillaging  was  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  gov^' 
ment.  To  meet  this  flood  of  iniquity,  the  most  approvTaT 
™ecame  from  Herman  Husbands,  an  independent  farmer 

"^ov.        °;  ^'^f  ^^  ^'^^'  "''^■^  ^^'  ^'''^  «f  wheat  and  S 
clover  meadow  "  were  the  admiration  of  all  observers.    Each 

a  InS  me  t'™"^!"""'  ''""^^  """"'^  "'^^  "^ ^test 
a  general  meeting,  who  were  to  "examine"  into  "abuses  of 

what  laws  and  for  what  uses  they  are  laid  " 

ber'l^m^bw'  "«'t''°"^^  freeholdem,"  about  twelve  innum- 

But  r^r  ^°.°'  "^'■'  J"^'  °'"^''J^  °f  Hillsborough. 

But,  to  their  repeated  invitations  to  the  officers  to  meet  them 
no  answer  came,  except  from  Edmund  Fanning.    aX  orite  of 
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Governor  Trjon,  he  was  at  that  time  the  representative  of  the 
county  one  of  its  magistrates,  holding  the  highest  commission 
under  the  crown  in  its  mihtia,  and  was  amassing  a  fortune  by 
oppression  as  an  attorney  and  extortion  as  registrar,  loading 
titles  to  estates  with  doubts,  and  charging  illegal  prices  for  r^ 
cording  deeds.     He  was,  above  all  others,  justly  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  and  his  message  to  them  ran  that  their  proposition 
to  inquire  "judiciously"  looked  more  like  an  insurrection  than 
a  settlement.     "We  meant,"  replied  the  meeting,  "no  more 
than  wisefuUy,  carefully,  and  soberly  to  examine  the  matter  in 
hand.      Their  wrongs  were  flagrant  and  undeniable ;  and,  since 
their  "reasonable  request"  for  explanations  was  unheeded, 
they  resolved  on  "  a  meeting  for  a  public  and  free  conference 
yearly,  and  as  often  as  the  case  might  require,"  that  so  they  " 
might  reap  the  profit  of  their  right,  under  "the  constitution, 
of  choosing  representatives  and  of  learning  what  uses  their 
money  was  called  for."    Yet  how  could  unlettered  farmers 
succeed  against  the  undivided  administrative  power  of  the 
province?  and  how  long  would  it  be  before  some  indiscretion 
would  place  them. at  the  mercy  of  their  oppressors?    The  ap- 
portionment  of  members  of  the  colonial  legislature  was  grossly 
unequal ;  the  governor  could  create  boroughs ;  the  actual  legis- 
lature, whose  members  were  in  part  unwisely  selected,  in  part 
unduly  returned,  rarely  called  together,  and  liable  to  be  con- 
tinued or  dissolved  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive,  increased 
the  poor  man's  burdens  by  voting  an  annual  poll-tax  to  raise 
hve  thousand  pounds,  and  the  next  year  ten  thousand  more,  to 
bmld  a  house  for  the  governor  at  JSTewbem. 

Moffat,  of  Rhode  Island,  asked  of  its  legislature  relief  for 
his  losses  by  the  riot  against  the  stamp  act,  founding  his  claim 
on  the  resolves  of  the  British  house  of  commons  and  the  king's 
recommendation.  "  Neither  of  them,"  said  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  "  ought  to  influence  the  free  and  independent  repre- 
sentatives of  Rhode  Island  colony."  Moffat  had  leave  to  with- 
draw his  first  petition  and  substitute  an  inoffensive  one,  which 
was  received,  but  referred  to  a  future  session. 

In  Boston,  the  general  court  received  like  petitions.  The 
form  of  its  answer,  in  November,  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
llawley,  the  member  for  Northampton.     He  was  the  only  son 
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of  a  school-master,  himself  married,  but  childless;  a  very  able 
lawyer,  of  whose  singular  disinterestedness  his  native  town  still 
preserves  the  tradition.    Content  with  a  small  patrimony,  he 
Uyed  m  frugal  simplicity,  closing  his  house-door  by  a  la  ch 
w.thont  either  bar  or  bolt.    Inclined  by  temperament'^to  moods 
of  melancholy,  h.s  mmd  would  again  kindle  with  a  brighter 
ustre,  and  be  borne  onward  by  resistless  impulses.    All  par- 
ties  revered  us  purity  of  life  and  ardent  piety,  and  no  man  Tn 
his  ueighborhood  equalled  him  in  the  public  iteem.    He  „^ 
posed  relief,  c.vcept  on  condition  of  a  general  amnesty.    «  CM 
those  seeking  compensation,"  said  he,  "  the  chief  is  a  person  of 
uncons.tut.oual  principles  as  one  day  or  other  he  w'iUmak 
appear.      The  resolves  of  parliament  were  cited  in  reply. 
The  parliament  of  Great  Britain,"  retorted  Hawlev  "  has  no 
nght  to  leg  slate  for  us."    At  these  words,  Otisrri^'ng  th": 
pi  ce  bowed,  and  thanked  him,  saying:  "He  has  gone  further 
than  I  have  as  yet  done^  m  this  house."    For  the  first  time  the 

h.T"'  f  P"'"""^"*  ™^  totol'y  denied  in  a  colonial  legisla- 
ture. No  representation,  no  taxation,"  had  become  a  very 
common  expression;  the  colonies  began  to  cry:  "No  repr^^ 
semat.on,  no  legislation."  Having  never  shown  bittemelfof 
party  sp.nt,  Hawley  readily  carried  the  assembly  with  him 
from  he,r  great  opinion  of  his  understanding  and  integrity! 
and  a  b.ll  was  framed,  "granting  compensation  to  the  sufferers 

fines  winch  had  been  paid.  A  recess  was  taken,  that  member^ 
m.gh  consult  their  constitnents.  Before  th^  ad.w" 
complamt  was  made  of  the  new  zeal  of  Be^ard  in'enfoX 
secXt"'"  '^t'f  "™*"S  *»  I^'-g'^d  injurious  affidavit! 

"wb™  ,1    r  oT  ""^  '■""='"  '"'^To^ed  a  member, 

when  the  house  would  have  readily  assisted  the  governor  in 
executog  the  laws  of  trade."  "  The  times,"  roplielotis,  "a^ 
altered;  we  now  know  our  rights." 

colour""  A  ^'"*r'  "^"S""  *°  "•'"'o™'-  «•<>  "flections  of  the 
colonies  "Assure  the  assembly  of  Massachnsette,"  he  said  ' 
with  "frankness"  to  their  correspondent,  "they  maybe  per- 
fectly easy  about  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
under  the  present  administration."  He  enjoined  n.'llderaln 
on  every  governor,  and  was  resolved  to  make  no  appointments 
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but  of  men  of  "  the  most  generous  principles."  Through  a 
letter  to  Bernard,  whom  he  directed  to  pursue  conciliatoiy 
measures,  he  invited  the  colonial  legislature  of  itself  to  fall 
upon  measures  for  terminating  all  local  difficulties.  The  coun- 
try people,  as  they  read  his  words,  agreed  with  one  another 
that  the  compensation  which  he  recommended  should  be  made. 
"  The  king,"  said  they,  "  has  asked  this  of  us  as  a  favor ;  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  refuse." 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  legislature,  Ilawley's  bill  pre- 
vailed by  large  majorities ;  yet  it  was  voted  that  the  suffer- 
ers had  no  just  claim  on  the  province,  that  the  grant  was  of 
their  own  "free  and  good  will,"  and  not  from  deference  to  « a 
requisition."  The  governor  assented  to  an  act  in  which  a  colo- 
nial legislature  exercised  the  prerogative  of  clemency;  and 
Hutchinson,  saying  "Beggars  must  not  be  choosers," ' gave 
thanks  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  But  he  nursed  tlie  feeling  of 
revenge,  and  the  next  year,  taking  offence  at  some  publication 
by  Ilawley,  arbitrarily  disbarred  him  in  the  superior  court. 

The  patriots  of  New  England  did  not  doubt  Shelbume's 
attention  to  its  interests  and  respect  for  its  liberties ;  but  they 
were  exquisitely  sensitive  to  everything  like  an  admission  that 
the  power  of  taxing  them  resided  in  parliament.  Bernard  was 
rebuked,  because,  with  consent  of  council,  he  had  caused  the 
billeting  act  to  be  printed  by  the  printer  of  the  colony  laws ; 
and  had  made  that  act  his  warrant  for  furnishing  supplies  at 
the  colony's  expense  to  two  companies  of  artillery,  who,  in 
stress  of  weather,  had  put  into  Boston.  Otis  attributed 'the 
taxing  of  America  by  parliament  to  Bernard's  advice.  The 
jealous  legislature  dismissed  Richard  Jackson  from  the  service 
of  the  province,  and  the  house  elected  the  honest  but  aged 
Dennys  de  Berdt  as  its  own  particular  agent. 

This  is  the  time  from  which  Hutchinson  dated  tlio  revolt 
of  the  colonies,  and  his  correspondence  and  advice  conformed 
to  the  opinion.  Samuel  Adams  divined  the  evil  designs,  now 
so  near  their  execution.  He  instructed  De  Berdt  to  oppose 
the  establishment  of  a  military  force  in  America,  as  needless 
for  protection  and  dangerous  to  liberty.  "  Certainly,"  said  he, 
"the  best  way  for  Great  Britain  to  make  her  colonies  a  real 
and  lasting  benefit  is  to  give  them  all  consistent  indulo'ence  in 
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trade,  a„d  to  ro„,ovo  any  oco,«ion  of  thoir  s.ispecting  that  their 
uberfes  are  m  danger.  While  a,.^  act  of  parliame„r  i"  I 
force  w,„eh  haa  the  Icaat  appe,raueo  of  a  de«ig„  to  raiL  » 
revenue  o„t  of  them,  thoir  jealousy  will  ho  awak°" 

In  Deecnber,  he  wrote  to  the  patriot  ,„ost  hko  himself 
Clmstopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  inquiring  wlS 
theh.llet,ug  act  "is  not  taxing  the  colonies L  e&ctudlvL 
the  sfcunp  act,"  and  protesting  against  a  standing  army,  .IZ 

"slr-'ridl  "T-"^  '!»<?--  to  the  eivifcommn"?^. 

Surcl;^,     said  he,  "  we  cannot  consent  to      .'ir  quarterirm 

a.nong  us;  and  how  hard  h  it  for  us  to  bo  obligeu  to  pavTnf 

money  to  subsist  thenU"    Gadsden  had  ah.ady  m  ^  K 

Tree"!'  T   "'■';"" V",""  ""  ^'™  «''^' "''-''  "-  namrtS 
Iree  of  Liberty ;  had  set  before  them  the  declaratory  act  ei^ 

"ig"n  rtiof '"''" "" '""«-"  ^^'  '^-  -  °r^ 

At  New  Vork,  the  soldiery  continued  to  irritate  the  people 

flagstaff,    bhelburne  sought  to  reconcile  their  ^scmbly  to  obe 
dience  to  the  billeting  act,  holding  forth  hope  of  Tchalo  o^ 
the  law  on  a  well-grounded  reprcs^tation  of  its  harlZ  Cd 
a  prudent  governor  could  have  avoided  a  collision     5:7ir„:^ 
was  chiefly  bent  on  establishing  a  play-house,  against  tl    Se" 
of  the  Presbyterians;  and  his  thoughtless  frivolity  drove    ho 
house  to  a  ca tegorieal  condiet  with  the  act  of  parliament  wll 
they  had  really  as  an  act  of  their  own  made  "prov  fen  for 
quartering  two  battalions  and  one  company  of  artiC"    Thdr 
pn.dence  secured  unanimity  in  the  aieinbly  and  among  the  r 
constituents.    In  New  York,  as  well  as  over  all  Norrimerie' 
b;-"  e':^:,-?  V":^  "•-'"'^  '«--  "^  l»Iiament1rme^ 

wmcn  Had  prevailed  m  the  previous  winter.  "  So  lontr  as  J 
am  m  office,"  said  Charles  Townshend,  on  ,'he  floor  of  the 
house  of  commons,  "the  authority  of  the  laws  sli^[  not  be 
ranipled  upon."  He  did  not  fear  to  flatter  tlie  k  ng  and 
court  Grenville  and  Bedford;  for  Chatham  was  ineniiw  «« 
hatred  of  every  branch  of  the  aristocracy.    Eight  or\ne 
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Whigs  resigned  tlieir  employments,  on  account  of  liis  head- 
strong  remo^^l  of  Lord  Edgecombe  from  an  unimportant  post. 
.Saunders  and  Keppel  left  the  admindty,  and  Keppel's  place 
fell  to  Jenkmson.  The  Bedford  party  knew  the  weakness  of 
tlie  Lnghsh  Ximenes,  and  scorned  his  moderate  bid  for  their 
support;  but  the  king  cheered  him  on  "to  rout  out"  the  gran- 
dees  of  England,  now  "banded  together."  "Their  unions," 
said  Chatham,  "give  me  no  terrors;"  "the  king  is  firm,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

^   To  Shelbume,  who  was  cliarged  with  the  care  of  the  colo- 
mes,  Chatham  gave  his  confidence  and  support.    He  claimed 
for  the  supremo  government  the  right  of  dominion  over  the 
conquests  ,n  India,  and  the  disposition  of  its  territorial  revenue  • 
and,  as  Townshend  crossed  his  plans  by  leaning  to  the  East 
India  company,  eariy  in  December  he  proposed  to  Grafton  the 
dismissal  of  Townshend  as  "incurable."    Burke,  indulging  in 
dension  of  "the  great  person,  so  immeasurably  high  "as  not 
to  be  reached  by  argument,  travestied  the  htany  in  a  solemn 
invocation  to  "the  minister  above."     The  next  day,  in  the 
house  of  lords,  Chatham  marked  his  contempt  of  all  such 
mockery  by  saying  to  the  duke  of  Richmond :  "  When  the  peo- 
ple shall  condemn  me,  I  shall  tremble;  but  I  will  set  my  face 
against  the  proudest  connection  of  this  country."     "I  W  " 
cned  Eichmond,  "  the  nobility  will  not  be  browbeaten  by  an  in- 
solen  mmister ; "  and  Chatham  retorted  the  charge  of  insolence. 
^     This  IS  the  la^t  time  during  his  ministry  that  he  appeared 
inthehouseof  lords     His  broken  health  was  unequal  to  the 
conflict  which  he  had  invited.     On  the  eighteenth  of  Decern- 
ber  he  repaired  to  Bath,  ^vith  a  nervous  system  so  weak  that 
he  was  easily  fluttered  and  moved  to  tears ;  yet  still  he  sent  to 
the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  his  friendly  acknowledff- 
ment  of  their  vote  of  gratitude. 

_  To^vnshend  saw  his  oppori;umty,  and  no  longer  concealed 
lus  mtention.  luiowing  the  king^s  disUke  of  Shelbume,  he 
took  advantage  of  his  own  greater  age,  his  authority  as  the 
ablest  orator  in  the  house  of  commons,  his  long  acquaintance 
with  American  affairs,  and  the  fact  that  they  turned  chiefly  on 
questions  of  finance,  to  assume  their  direction.  His  ambition 
deceived  him  into  the  hope  of  succeeding  where  Grenville  bad 
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failed;  and  in  concert  with  Paxton,  from  Boston,  he  was  de- 
ymmg  a  scheme  for  a  hoard  of  cnstoms  in  Americ^  aid  dutt 
to  be  codected  m  it.  ports  for  an  American  civil  lik  IW 
pected  h,s  dismissal,  if  Chatham  regained  health;  and  he  saw 

t  de tr:  'TT  1  '"'™-"»'  V  -tting  his  colCeT 
at  dehanee  He  therefore  prepared  to  solve  the  questions  of 
As,a  ™d  America  in  his  own  way,  and  trod  the  grold  wM^h 

Jannary  1767,  the  house  of  commons,  in  committee  of  sun- 
ply,  considered  the  estimates  for  the  land  forces  and  gartsZ 
n  the  plantations.  Grenville  seized  the  occasionto  deS  ° 
ae  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  He  enforced  the  neres^ity ""^^ 
hevmg  a^at  Bntain  from  a  bnrfen  which  the  colonies  ourf^ 
to  bear,  and  which  with  contingencies  exceeded  fourhuS 
tliousand  pounds,  reminding  the  country  eentleman  tW  rtf' 

"Adminisfration,"  replied  Townshend,  "has  appUed  its 
attention  to  give  relief  to  Great  Britain  froi  bearing'the  whole 

2  7jVT"7'^'''"'f "«'''"'  P'-"*-'-^  Africa  aid 
the  West  India  islands;   I  shall  bring  into  the  house  some 

propositions  that  I  hope  may  tend,  in  time,  to  eL  the  pZe 
of  England  upon  this  head,  and  yet  not  be  heavy  in  any  m^! 
ner  upon  the  people  in  the  colonies.    Ilcnow  fte  Z^Ty 
which  a  revenue  may  be  diuwn  from  America  without  offence  " 
Ab  he  spoke  the  house  shook  with  applause;  "hear  himi" 
"hear  h,m!"  now  swelling  loudest  from  his  own  side  now 
from  the  benches  of  the  opposition.    "I  am  still,"  he  cltL 
ned  "a  firm  advocate  for  the  stamp  act,  for  its  principle  and 
for  the  duty  itself,  only  the  heats  which  prevailed  made  it  an 
unproper  time  to  pre^  it.    I  laugh  at  the  absurd  "toLtio^ 
between  internal  and  external  taxes.    If  we  have  a  S  to 
mpose  the  one,  we  have  a  right  to  impose  the  other;  TZ 

h^Id^r.' "  T  ^""K'-g  "P  ^l^'-™  the  colony  agents  usually  sat, 
he  added:  "I  speak  this  aloud,  that  aU  you  who  are  in  the 
galleries  may  hear  mo;  and,  after  this,  I  do  not  expecMo  have 
my  statue  erected  in  America"    The;,  laying  his  C  on X 
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table  in  front  of  him,  he  declared  to  tlie  house-  "Fn.lnn^  • 
undone  if  this  taction  of  America  k  given!  "'         *'"'"'  " 
GrenvUle  demanded  of  him  to  pledge  hi^elf  to  his  dec 

De  adequate,  and  Townshend  engaged  liimself  to  the  house 
0  find  a  revenue,  J  not  adequate,  yet  nearly  sufficient  to  m^ 
the  mditary  expenses,  when  properly  reduced.    Theloud  bm 
of  rapture  dismayed  Conway,  who  sat  in  sUent  altouisW 
at  tbe  unantWed  but  premeditated  n^hness  of  his3  eZ^^ 

minit  "'howT    ',   ;  '^'"■'''  l"'^^"''-'^'^  ^i'^  insubordiSS 
ZIT127       lad  ventured  to  depart,  on  so  essential  a 

Twir^.  ^^r^"  iar;r^  '^>'  -^  ^^ 

Con^y,  ^<whether  ^^sZlZ.^^^^ 
nue  of  some  sort  from  the  jolonies  "    Not  oTniTi^    ^' 

!„,„,  ^7  ■■^'  *''^  ^"^  '^''''  Townshend  braved  his  col- 
fe^es,  the  leg,euture  of  Hassachasetts  convened.  HutohTn- 
son  having  received  compensation  as  a  sufferer  byfterioS 

c7l"  !^^::f !""  7  !-^''  -<>  '"Ok  a  -at  S  ttcou^. 
c.  though  ,t  of  right  belonged  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
The  house  resented  his  intnision  into  an  elective  bodyTf  Xch 
he  had  not  been  chosen  a  member;  the  council,  by  a  rnani 
nous  vote,  denied  his  pretensions.  The  ;  mgu^' of  the  Z' 
er  was  too  expUeit  to  admit  of  a  doubt  j  yfT  Bernard  u^I^" 
the  mterposition  of  the  central  government  ^ 

ida^fthrnlonfe  '"'^"T'  "  '''^''''  °««'  »^  Samuel 

—  toVStaS  TLT*"  *'"' ""'''  '-i"^ 

«•  -"iitibu  taxation.     When  the  eovemor  urofpsspH 

^ir~coi  *^'""'  "* "'  p"""-^"''"  *» "-  -S 

™ion  at  the  colony's  expense  for  troops  which  had  recentlv 
ton  hed  at  Boston  hai-bor,  they  did  not  cease  their  IS 
til  they  wrung  from  him  the  declaration  that  his  snn Jv  "  dM 
not  include  articles  pi^cribed  by  that  act,"  but  Z  "whoUv 
confonnable  to  the  usage  of  the  province."  Uponftis  coS 
«on,  the  house  acquiesced  in  the  expendituJ.  !,!?  X-^d 
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their  readiness  to  grant  of  their  own  free  accord  such  aids  ^ 
the  king's  service  should  require. 

Under  the  same  act  of  parliament,  Gage  demanded  of  the 
governor  of  Coimecticut  quarters  for  one  hundred  and  iiftv- 
eigh  recnnts;  but  that  magistrate  refused  compliance  t^l  he 
should  be  duly  authorized  by  the  colonial  assemblv 

To  check  every  aspiration  after  independence,  Carleton,  the 
able  governor  of  Canada,  advised  to  grant  no  legislative  im- 
mumties  to  its  people;  to  keep  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga 
m  good  repair;  to  have  a  citadel  and  place  of  arms  in  New 
1  ork,  as  well  as  a  citadel  in  Quebec ;  and  to  link  the  two  prov- 
mces  so  strongly  together  that,  on  the  beginning  of  an  out- 
break, ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men  could  be  moved  without 
delay  from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  to  any  part  of  the  cont 
nent.     No  pams,  no  address,  no  expense,  he  insisted,  would  be 
too  great  for  the  object,  which  would  divide  the  no^hem  and 
Bouthern  colonies  as  well  as  secure  the  public  magazines. 

fhr^fT^^  ^"^  ''''^'''^  *^^"  ^«*  ^f  parliament;  but, 

through  Shelbunie  he  enjoined  the  American  commander-in: 
chief  to  make  its  burden  as  light,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
reality,  as  was  consistent  with  the  public  serv  ce.  He  saw  tha^ 
he  imperfect  compliance  of  New  York  would  open  a  !^  ml 
to  the  arraigners  of  America;  and,  between  his  opinions  as  a 
statesman  and  his  obligations  as  minister,  he  knew^not  w  lat  to 
propose  The  declaratory  act  was  as  a  krren  fniit^Ll,  cum- 
bering he  earth  only  to  spread  a  noxious  shade. 

i.J.il'"'^  .™  T'"  *^^^*'  '^  *^^^  Americans  "should  be 
tempted  to  resist  in  the  last  instance,"  France  and  Spain  would 
no  longer  defer  breaking  the  peace  of  which  they  begT  o 
number  the  days.     Spain  was  resolved  not  to  pay  tL  Manilla 
ransom,  was  planning  how  to  drive  the  English  from  the  Falk! 
and  islands  and  called  on  France  to  prepare  to  go  to  warTn 
two  years;  "for  Spain,"  said  Grimaldi,  "cannot  longer  It 
pone  inflicting  chastisement  on  English  insolence."     -  This  is 
the  rhodomontade  of  a  Don  Quixote,"  said  Choiseul 

Executive  moderation  might  still  have  saved  England  from 

master  of  each  American  question,  and  to  prepare  its  solution. 
To  form  an  American  fund  without  exercising  rigor  in  respect 
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to  qoit-rents  long  duo,  ho  proposed  to  broak  up  the  system  of 
forestaUing  lands  by  speeukto™,  to  require  of  the  onlnTini 
pr»pneto«  the  fuiaiment  of  the  condition,  of  th  "r^^^ 
aud  0  make  aU  future  grants  on  a  system  of  quit-rente,Sch 

proposed  0  leave  the  Indian  trade  to  be  regulatfd  under  gen! 
eral  rules  by  the  respective  provinces,  at  their  own  cost      ^ 

arrnvrS"  '•'"'•'  7^"^  '"^™'"'  *»  concentrate  the  American 
army  m  the  pruicipal  towns,  he  wished  it  posted  on  the  fron- 
tiers,  where  its  presence  might  bo  desired 

hered  to  the  church  of  England,  feared  an  American  episco- 
pate,  lest  ecclesiastical  courts  should  follow;   Sholbarao  ex- 

im-Ltr ''"'' ''" ''-"'  ^™ "°  "-^^  ^- 

He  reprobated  the  political  dependence  of  the  iudo-es  in  the 
colomcs,  a^d  advised  that  their  commissions  should^conform 
to  the  usage  m  England. 

The  grants  of  lands  in  Vermont,  under  the  seal  of  New 
Hampshire,  he  confirmed;  and  this  decision  wa.  not  less  pru- 
dent  than  just.  -^ 

Massachusette  and  J^ew  York  were  in  controversy  about 

mi  s,  which^  had  led  to  disputed  land-titles  and  bloodshed  on 

the  border:  mstead  of  keeping  the  question  open  as  a  means 

ot  settmg  one  colonj  against  another,  he  directed  that  it  should 

be  definitively  settled. 

^  The  billeting  act  for  America,  which  the  Eockingham  min- 
istry had  continued  till  the  twenty-fourth  of  March  17G8  waa 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  British  legislation  for  Ireland,  and  to 
all  former  legislation  for  America.  Shelbume  disapproved  its 
principle,  and  sought  to  reconcile  the  wants  of  the  army  with 
the  rights  of  America,  being  resolved  "not  to  establish  a 
precedent,  which  might  hereafter  be  turned  to  purposes  of 
oppression."  ^    -^ 

The  American  continent  was  interested  in  the  settlement 
Shelburno  listened  to  t-l] 
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accustomed  "tn  t.lt  «         ^^  enemy.       j^^  king  who  was 
ai^cubLoinea      to  talk  a  great  dea   about  Ameriri »  +nU  i  • 

underwent  the  imputation  of  rebellion  "  ^^  "w  If  orl£ 

Tbe  difficulties  that  beset  Shelbnme  were  increased  bv  tl.„ 
condition  of  parties  in  Great  Britain.    The  owX  arfstt 

W  in  an  coinpauit^t^iXcrj^ceoX':  Z^ 
mg-  on  personal  ambition.    JMen  stnio-o-lnrl  fn..  o  . 

viptnrv  111,^^0  +1       £  ''cruggiea  tor  a  momcntarv 

victory  more  than  for  anj  system  of  eovernmont  •  nnri  fi     i-7 

:x1tX:;;!:;:,lir'^^^^^^^ 

accidents  'of  a  parllntt;  Sni:^"'  ""''  ^"'^^^^  ''  '^^ 
Merchants  of  New  York  Imrl  c«,,+ 

«ou,  sotting  forth  z'iL'ii::xz:7zir) 

rade  and  prating  for  the  free  oxporui^eifiifrrtd 
remam.    There  was  a  general  agreement  that  America 
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ought  to  alleviate  the  burdens  of  P-„i    j     t, 
the  opposition  inveighed  t^„!t  ChSf '    f"^  *P^'«''  »* 
to  defend.    Eigbv  reproaS  1l,»  ?'        "  ""  °™  "^ 

the  servile  instrlLtfrf  thet  ab  entTr.  "'*  ."^"^  ""' 
ing  but  on  ordera  from  his  lip  *?!  ^"*;  !'"*?'"«  "^  «<=«■ 
Townshend  explained  U  orsv^temr/A  '  '"''^P^"'!™"', 
bated  that  of  Chatham  of  Z    '^"?'"/°'^  America,  and  eom- 

the  Americans  "I7ht  ^  ^Z^^""'-  " ^  "-o-'W  govern 
would  restrain  he  rt^:'  Jj  7'^*"  "^  ^'^''*  ^"*"'''-  I 
uate  to  the  mother  c^L;'  ThLrr"  d '^  "  '■"*■^'- 
make  themselves  our  allies  in  timl    f  '^'*°'  """''  ■"" 

peace."    And  he  adon ted  f  i!  ''"''  ™<'  ™'- ""'«  » 

and  an  American  dutrThf™    ?""'''"'"'  ^°'  retrenchment 
opportunity  to  push  t  m^m^t^o:  eT  """  ^'""^'^  "^^^^ 

By  this  ti.-ne,  the  frienTof  r"-?  .r'T'""'"™™- 
Roekingham-men  thTT^-    ,T™""«'  «*  Bedford,  and  of 

former  contest,  a 'd    1        .""'"""'^  "«*'■■«'  ^'«'''  »«'or  by 

dencies^^^reldt  to  clT  ""^"^ ''  '"  "'"™»"='  »<)  '» 

whatever  n^ght  bo^er^lrit'??""?  ■"""'"''^' 
iug  the  war,  and  ever  sinee  ZT   , .     T  ''«**"'«'">■>•    Dur- 

nal  rate  of  our  shm  nlTu  tie,'  •'""'  "^^  ^'  ^^  """i- 
ninepence  in  the  pounf  On  he  tT  I ""  '■''*!^  "'  "»'  "'»»' 
Dowdeswell,  the  eader  of  t°,f  ^."'r™"'''  "'  ''''''""'■7- 
of  his  own  policy  when  in  T„  ,  ""S^'"""  P»rty,  regardless 
ti.e  public  wantTJrn^^  ^        ,"^"y  "'"' '''«  k-owledge  of 

the  pound     Grenvnl         ^     .     •'^ """""  ""«  farthings  in 

Mnlin  L  tilrat  oTtrelt  "  T^  t" "  ™"'^ 
bated  between  the  Am„,.;„  ""'""^s-  Tlie  question  was  de- 
land,  and  th  el lefito  ofX™  f''  '"""'  ""^'^^*  "^  ^ng- 
pledge  to  derive  S  yea,  sol  r  r""',™  T'-^^-^  "^  "-^ 
the  division,  Edmund  Cke  "too  I    f  *  T  ^""'"''-    «" 

against  his  conseienee^lT'JrenS.I;  If  of'V't*"  T 
against  h  s  party  stnvnrl  o,^„      *i         .  ^*   ^*  *®  vote 

planned  this  impolitic  act  derived  irZ\f  !       *^'°''  ^^^ 

goodsenseof  the  countr/condetnrd^^^^^  ^^^ 

wound  ffiven  to  ppM:.  „ij,    p^™"^.?. '* '  *'^«  "^.7  dreaded  the 

..  - 1-  -.  .  ...dit ,  Greuviiie,  wiio  joyfully  accepted 
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Z  rf^t^"™'  •'  *'  ™"""7  S»"«^"'»,  deceived  him- 

for  eo  small  a  benefit  Ta  S«on  J!       f  T'"""  """* 

tary.  On  h^nng  the  newe,  Chatham  rose  from  his  bed  anT 
111  as  he  was,  hastened  to  London  ri,.,.i„.  t  T  7'  ' 
wa™  in  the  sunshine  of  mafX-"  bn    »,  rw,  '"''  "™ 

not  venture  to  supersede  him.    mom  tm  ri  ^  "^ 

recommend?  asked  the  Idng  throul  TmTi  ?""  ""^ 
could  be  named.  Here  was'  new  ,fmSal7 '  Chf  th"  "*'" 
the  shaft  which  his  enfeebled  hand  h„r W Ta  defcnf  7™  'T 
versaryfall  harmless  at  his  own  S^tlleLt^^f"^"^' 
morp     "■wr«  «        i.  ""^ii  ^<-CT.     lie  could  endure  no 

more.       We  cannot  remain  in  office  together "  said  hi  Z 
Tomishend,  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  March  he  bad.  T  d  l    1 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


March-July  1767. 

dabbed  with  mJ:JZ,"  7«<»«JowmeuH 

Ws  ruling  passion  ,,^  p "st  f  ^cTe.    T""  "'  """"S, 

away  by  the  unmediate  ^Ljec  f  h  rd,si:4  ""7^''™^' 
commons,  Iiis  bn.liant  «Jt„.    *    .    "     ."^^    !■»  *''«  bouse  of 

prevailing  opimon  and  rl7  ,*  "'.  '"^P™"™  *™»  the 
be  deserted  or  whom  he  lie?  ?  T,f  *""'^'  ''«""^  "l^"™ 
cations  of  the  lourstcher'Al  :"""''  "'?  ''»»'»S  -d'- 
wbich  be  had  no  Power  oZist^r  T,  *''"  '^"Pftion 

lived  for  the  hour  and  IbonXth    I^'       '"?'  '"^  *"="«'  »>« 

of  founding  an  enduring  :!!     Fh  Z'  of h"'  "°  '''""^■" 
to  reappear,  bis  uneontrn?l„T-       •         °  Chatham  not  b-fcely 

court  whe^ver  political  app'ea^e:  tTLSS^r'"' 

at  tb  e:t"a:i:f i;rb""r  '"■^«"'  »"^-^  "«^. 

ministry  its  ciS^pdieyTd  tTrirj'  '°  ''"**  '»  *'- 
disapproval  to  the  house  A  lettt  fT  «f ,?"  "''1'^'^  *"™  'l^ 
bam  to  remove  him    but  Ch  tl  ®'""'™ ""'««'  ^hat- 

give  advice.  SbXume  con  i '  77""  *""  "'  '°  '^»  «>'  <»-to 
aa  well  ^  be  could  w^^  *?  P™*""'  ^'"™<=='"  '"^rty 

Grafton  and  cveSl^CLt:  '"."T'  ^™'"«'  f- 
The  disappearanc  „f  o    fi         ^"^^''^d's  impetuosity. 

'    '^ions  of  tT^  aTs  oe^' ^."7  ««''™»'cd  the  dissatisfi^ 

friends,  witl  o"    S  t  "^"S""""  f  ™  """^nces  that 
Kiiom,  he  persuaded  himself,  nothing 
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conld  be  carried  by  the  Bedfords,  would  not  Join  • 
thing  eevere  against  America-   bnt  b?  ,?    ?  "  ""y" 

contributing  tolhe  succeasT;i.el,c;  :bieb' l  ""    ""'^ 
iorred.  Since  the  last  winter   i       ■     \    .      '  '"'  "">^'  "b- 

in  and  ont  of  par.ia,„tt"tLtrX  tl't'  ^T"^  •'°"' 
was  only  laughed  at     « 7r„  •    k  t      ?      ' '  '"'  °'<^  ground, 

Townshfnd  to  Granville  ''"''  ''"'-™'^'  '"'^V'  «aid 

rived  Vat^f„t*f1h^""''' '™  -^"^^  -^'^  --  ia-J  ar. 
Maa^^husetts  Cd  gL„  rf"3T«"'  -presentativos  of 
well  a.  oncouniged  fCl:u^Z'otZV:,'fTT;,  "^ 
>ng  act,  the  American  papera  wbM,  n  ^.  ,  ,  *"  ""'  '^"'«»- 
were  taken  into  consideSn  br/l  ,  "f,  '""'  ^''"'"'d^d 
accepting  the  right  of  ptlS  to  t  T  "^  "'^^  ^^'J^"- 
by  its  otn  deelaratorntortr  '^'"'™'' ""  established 

q»ont.  Grafton^  dwdfS  .?r"^'  '''"'  ^"^  ^  <'^''"- 
scrious  for  faction  "  and  nro^-  ' '°  P™»*  1"cstion  was  too 

bring  forward  a  ItaWe  Cr.  "C*'*,  ""1"''^  """"^ 
themselves  all  that  day  and  r«,;  „  •  '  '?''''  """'""i 
colonies  with  indiscriminate  11'™^    t/"""""^  ""  "'° 

"«ndutiful,ung™cious,and,ltImnkful  "  «r  hT  "T  ."'"'"' 
were  epithets  liberallv  h«M„  i     I    '    "'"'^'V'" traitors," 

^ew  Ir,  an  etl^S;  trmthtt::ifvtn1  '"  7''  »' 
was  more  generallv  Drono,B,1 1.„  7  7  ^  ""=  °"'crs;  it 
the  govdent  of  2m  ^T'  "^  ^f  r^"'  *°  ■^™°<J«1 
the  statues  which  it  XfL.  ^0^^  ■""  ^'  «''^'>^'i 
maliciously  sent  over  ^Zd^^l  ,^f"""'  ^'''"="  M™<iuit 
would  be  ictioncd  by  Us  name     """  '"  """"""S  ^^"o™- 

e4"  :?B':s^s.^^er;;!rret  rd "  ^-  - 

dress  that  the  king  in  council  ^^rdecarTlir™  ^  "''■ 
act  of  amnesty  null  and  voM     vl       ■  ■        ^  J^Iassachusetts 
that  the  motio"^  wa   l^m^'^:  """'T  "°"'^"'^^''  '""^ 
the  usual  couRe  of  brner  "  P^H        '™''.     ""  "'^"'*^  '° 
the  Massachusetts  charter  bcfoj^'''  "'  '""'  l-^''  '«*  ""o 
one  of  the  adminisJit^     "  No    .  Td 't"  "/r '"»•" -^1 
"letusdelibcmte  „o  longer-  lef°    acT     h""  T°>™*end; 
we  can  call  the  colom,^^u;     Tf  V    J^*  "'«'"  "»'".  «'hi'e 
aoon  be  lost  forever"'  ^°"  "^^  "<"'  "'^^  ^i"  ver^ 
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Lord  Mansfield  descanted  "upon  the  foIW  »„j  •  ,  , 
of  the  American  incendiaries  "  3  V,!!,^  ^  wickedness 
of  the  fatal  effects  ^uTZ  "lnl„  n™  """^'"^  P'<""" 
junction  must  prodn^to  Vn  ,''''?■''""«  «™'"  <>f  ^ir  dis- 
words  carried  cCvicL  to  ^^'f  """  ^!^'  ""'""^  "« 
the  event  wluol.  he  deprecld  "*  '°"^'  '"'^  ''»^'»«' 

Maat Ws  hXt  a^iSdrf ''■r  f'  """^  ^'"'^  »<> 
to  thinic  the  time  r  hf  eft  1:1!'"'  '"'"^"'  '^»"™ 
come.  He  resolved  tl.ereforf^  ^™^"'='">  ™nn-ection  was 
Atlantic,  and  seJectedfortaT'n  T  T'^^y  ^'^^"^  the 

JohnKalb.  A  PrlL^t  »  rSarsonT  "'■"'  "P^'^"' 
dwelt  in  the  old  land  of  tl,P  F.   7^^""^"' «^^  of  a  peasant  who 

had  gained  in  thtl:  eeV^:^":t'™"?,E'-'-«e„,He 
tlie  brevet  ranlc  of  lie..tpn»n7„„i  f  t?.  ■""""'''"'^  "ame  and 
dated  on  the  twentyre Cd  ^ft"   i      "  • '■""^"  '"^'mctions, 

h»i.y  i„,„iries  atTrte:Lt^^:^^;:r:Lt;f r  t 
t;ir  P»prTo'trdlrf::m'';;;rt:ik'''^  "'^■''"''  °^ 

their  resources  in  troon,  oiu.fi       T  •  ""^  goremment; 

project  of  rovoirald  Sr let  '"^'tZT''  •''"'^'  ^^'^ 
give  you,"  said  Choiseul,"  is  dfflcult  aidd  T;""  '"'''*  ^ 
Ask  of  mo  the  means  whi<^^  vo„  t,  'nl^  demands  „,tclligence. 

tion ,  I  will  furnish  you  ri  Kdl  "  cTT  ""  '^  ''^- 
work  close  observation  and  ctnl      •  /*  '"''"«'"  '<>  '''^ 

accounts  of  tlie  Dro»m«  „f  •  •  .  ^  ^  quarter  accurate 
writings  of  FnnkHn  r  H     ?T"  '"  ^""'"'^'  ""^^  m  the 

merchLts  and  fN";  r-.!r  ^'^  *'""'"'  °*  ""  ''°*"'^<>™«i 
extracts  a.^  "o  thif  dl  °  T™""''  ^'•°"'  ^^'""l'  ^rio-^ 
France.  Hi  j  dlelt  rt™  t,""™^  *^  ^""^1«P^-  »f 
clear  than  that  ofCv  BAisb  ™  •  T  "f"^  '""P"""'  ""d 
b.u-ne.  ^  ^  '""^'^^'  *!«>  succeeded  Shel- 

was  but  a  frivoCJS;  on  h  T  ^'^'''r'^"  "^  "'^Pec™ 

The  people  of  ltZse"t     e^-™      ""^^' ^^'"- 

^.__ubei;c.,  oGuijig  a  aisposition  to  mar 


1 


'  :'l  1 


a«         "^'^^'^'rAINKSTnAKOEnAMEK.CA.   „.„,„„„ 
>te  charter  and  nso  military  „o,vor  in  if,  ^ 
more  tl.an  evor  an  agent  in  E  Hand  "' 8°™™™™'' '""=ded 
no  one  should  n,o»ive  th»t  „,„  •  .         ■'^'•'"""'''  "'«i«'»d  that 

But  She!:, ,™;  )..>"U  af  t  .;rS,Tr  °'  •'".'"'  "■™""'™'- 

oould  not  bo  claimed  by  vHuo  of  ,!  T'""  """"""=  "g"" 
•Sartor  or  the  constitutioV^f'l  proX'""  '»'^'-<'  '»  '"e 

a.wa;rp^iir<:;!rAr  "'^rv'^  ™'»' "°  — <^ 

Oliver.  The  menace  t^  ".S^tT^fJ"'  "-"oWnsoa  and 
'titution;  i„  only  offoo™4  !  "  °^  ""  'P'"'  "^  ""=  «on. 
cios  in  the  councH         '         *"  P"^*""  *™  mutual  vacan- 

bodfr;^ei?ir:t;:;^-^H^ 

been  a  canseloss  breach  of  fait        f  ,"'"'"»=  ™<''''  ''avo 

njore  uniformly  shown  loyX' t^!  "".r""^ '""'""=  """ne" 
Hutchinson  at  heart  disapprlL"'  ,"  "'''  "^  M^»achusctts. 
po^onal  motives  he  pro  JoW  Tl !  ^IT""^  "'"'*  f™"> 
bo  harmle^  if  England  wo,  MonW  ^''"^'^""''  """'"">  ^u'd 
-riy  a  century's  possossr„trc'/nfiS'  ""^  '="""''  '*""' 

There  remained  no  eronnd,  „f         •  ' 
the  navigation  acts,  the  bille"h,„lr,r°°"'  ™™"'"'  "^"^P* 
dustryand  the  elav^trado  °       '  '"'  """'  .™Wning  in. 

against  it;  but  opiniL  thrort   L'"  „^T''"»'-*.  P'-'"^»'ed 
complainta  of  the  grievanoT^nH     !  ,      ""^  '"'«  '^'>"'<'cd;  and 
The  restnunt.  f^manl  f  """  '"'^°  ™='<'°  '"  ^oneert 

-e-  flagrant  violaMoTof  ^  SlTr''^  "'  ^™"'  ""-^  -". 
of  recent  date,  and,  as  they  tS  'S'"^'' "">'  'bey  wore  not 
8«II  tbe  interest  of  he  peoDio  t„  P™*""'''  '"'"'o''  "  was 

inopemive  and  nnohserled'        '"""''  """ '"  »  S-at  degree 
^y  the  biJletinir  act   fimof  r>  v  • 

c=  act,  Great  Britain  exposed  its  dignitj  to 
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tbose  logaut„«,3  BhoJw  Z    'an,  P"'"""'="''»  enacting  what 

and  final?     Then  it  Lm      \  .  "'""'"^  compulsory 

ence?    Then  tho  aesemhlL  1  .     "  ""'  ""'"P"!  "bedi- 

eept  in  whole  Z  T^ZT  ^  ^''l*"  """"--to,  to  ac- 

mnd  of  ,„arte«  and  "^l^J:  X„t  ,1'  l'^"'^''  *^  "«■ 
of  the  number  of  troo,,,  „'  '  limitation  of  time  or 

eration.     Sueh  Ls^l^'oZol  77"°  ".'j'"'  '"'  ""'"- 
who  considered  tho  questZT  ,         ■  ""''^  ^"^  '"  England 
authority.    Besides,!  pZin  e  w."?'  "^'  '""  "  "  *-'  »f 
tie  spirit  of  the  it.    7   ,2  Irf"'!.''  '»  ""'"P'r  with 
option  to  tho  colonic,  wonld  w'  r^  .  T?  ''"'"«  «""« 
The  navi^tion  aeteTe^  .ZITT-'^  "'^  disagreement, 
ing  discontent.    But  no  p^Wie  K^f  °*  T  "'"'  ^™"°<='«as. 
'heir  validity;  the  relaxaS^",,'^^ "  ;^™"-  ''f  d»iod 
wore  very  moderate,  relating  mT.  ^T""^  ™°s'  desired 
West  Indie,,  and  tbo    TllTjf  *"  '^""-'T^  "*  *« 
G..at  Britain  would  not  rteZMl!:,,"' ''',  P™<'-'»  - 
owing  to  useless  laws  bnt  mnr.  f/  . "''°  '"'  P'-^'^ 

among  the  servants  of  the  emwn  t"  '"'°™ "?«  "'""'P*™ 
isted,  except  that  which  Otirwi  -^  '"™*""''  1""=^«<»'  ^x- 
writs  of  aLtanee  nd  «  «i  "'  "f  """  '"^"'^  "^  *'' 
England  confirmed  his  opbiouhaM"l  "  «°''»"<"-ge"en.l  of 
by  law.  P'""  *""*  "'<=y  wore  not  warranted 

Englishmen.    Notl  i°"  00^1^  ^  7°       °*^  "'°  '"^^ies  of 
dence  but  sueh  attemlr'     i^"'"""  "'  '"  '"^^'''^  i-depen- 

-i>  bo  just  onolJZeverr^'a^ro '''"''°^'"'''^"^'' 
men  mad."  ^^'^-     ^PP^ssion  makes  wise 

^pocicrsr  tTiizr """  r  ™"«"»"  «•» » -. 

habits  and  opinion     Tl^Z^TTf'^T  *"  ''*^  ^''"fi^ed 
tion  of  its  own  and  a  dnmT       .'  1    '  ""'''  "*  """»'  »  di«=4 
be  harmonioZ  .^eoLtd  :^^  1  ""  "™'  ^'"''''  '«1'">ed  to 
by  the  hnpcriauSn         V       "  "■"*'""  '""P-^^'ed  upon  it 
i         !.g.=Ia.u,e.    But  this  demanded  study,  sekposi' 
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thwarting  iJvill.    A^odT^t  rM^:^,7'""f  "  """^  ^ 
mate  work  of  deliboralivo  wMomT  °-''r"  "  ™"«™- 

goverumen,  acted  with  Tr    sled  aL'?"?'"  "'  ""P""" 
passion  for  its  interproter  and  TT^  ™'f<'>-n,ity,  having 

cxocnto  its  impulses         '        "  ""*^°""'  "''»  ^'ownshond  to 

CO  J!:r:rt«iii'":n:  — r  -^  ^^'™<'' '» '-^^ 

^hondi  but  he  answered     "  I  do  n^?' '    7"," "^  ^""'  'r»''»- 
nglit  of  parliament  to  tax  tl,n  Z^    "      •      °  '"'""  '''""'''  ^e 
diife^nee  between  inte™  '   /eti::,':::™"^'  ^ '-<>- - 
Amerieans  are  pleased  to  mXo  ^  l"?! ,'""'?  '  ^'^''  ^'"^  ^e 
to  indulge  them,  and  for  that  1,        f  °°"™'  ^  '•"»  '""i"? 
tor^gtdations  o    trad    by  whSf:"  ^^^ '»  <=»"li"o  mvself 
raised."     "  Peri.       ^.J:^^'  IwT!.  ''°™'"'°  '"'^^  "-o 
With  safety  be  w^:hdra;n"^;  ^S  I":?'';*'  ""'"^ 
e^ense  will  eeose,  and  then  therelvTbe  „"f    .',  '  "^  *« 
for  a  roTCnuo."    «a  will  l,^,.T^  ""  ^'"'"'°''  """^'on 

was  Tow^hend's     e^mXltltrn^'tr''^'"''"™* 
resolution  shall  ho  talcon  t„  J'  "'-'-'aration ,   "the  moment  a 

mj  office  and  have  no  mo  e  I'?    "'  '^°  ™^'  ^  ^'•"  '•'^'gn 
is  absolntel  V  necZ^  toTl  "I  '""'"''=  ''*"'^-    ^  i"«=t  it 

An  Ameri~„t  Jd       ''  "^  "  'f*^  "''"^  «'™  ""d  here 

a-  essential    bT^wZ?)"","^  '"J  ^'"^*»  '-™'"> 
"•osteasytothepeopr"  ^        '"'™  ''"*  "'  "■«  "'"""^ 

the  resolutions  for  the  ZmTT,  ="P'-«"'acy.    When 

unenlightened.     Now  i  tj  TajT  ™'"''.  P^""'"™*  -'^ 
America,  and  of  repeal  Lt)^    *      !^  e^P<^nenco  of  taxing 

^hat  i,'  done  no^Cof  ^^Xff  "^''  "^  ^ 
eeiousness  prevailed  th-,t  ,  .  i-ovokod.  A  secret  con- 
flicted.  The  lib  rty  Ind  int^  .  "?"?  "™  *™*  ">  he  in- 
-xl  yet  the  dooL  If  The  h  ^  f"'  ''""'™"  ™™  "'  '--, 
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oral  amne,<     aM  in  -11       .       °'  P-^rogative  by  a  gen- 

Land,  wi..  ,  LV  ,rtpo„  dVT  "l"^  "J  P^^"™»'i  Rhode 
the  snilcre. ,  by  'l4T„„  J"'  ''°'  ,f  "*''■<'  »°  "'demnity  to 
evaded  the  ■■:..,;  ;ae7b^  I,:;'  ^7  -^"^^y-  "'''i^h  had 
troops  .ith  every  efenSl  Lit  ^[h  ir  rff  "^  ''''^•' 
Agahut  those  colonies  it  w,»  n£  '^"^''°'  ^'"'sf^tion. 

proceeding,.  But Tw  yII  .f""'^''''' '"  ■"^""■'^  '^^-^ 
side  appointing  Z  ot  cI'i^C  had  h' Vi  •"'™  '"''  '^'^ 
two  reghnente,  and  to  thoseS'onW  'T  f  ""  "'PP"^  '» 
in  the  rest  of  the  lm„'.  .i„    •  ^    '""''  """^  Provided 

-fused  to  do  ZoJiltZZ:^  T'  "  .^°"""'-'  '>"" 
rect  denial  of  the  aatl.oritl  „T  paXL „!"  T"'T  "^  "  <>'- 
of  disobedience  to  one  of  ii  t^  thaTrn  '  T"'  "'"''  ""^ 
tion  was  most  stronHy  called  f?!      7  ""'"'^d'ate  interposi- 

would  be  to  accept  a  pcnaltv  in  K.JTl  ,?     '''^  "  '"'='''  *^^ 
therefore  move  that  £TyoA    !        "r"'',"""'-    ^^^  «'""'« 

should  be  rest^ined  fr  1 1^ t 'S tf  Tt  ^''''""'"'^'' 
should  comply.  •'^  legislative  act  of  its  own  till  it 

eommLt:e.':ft:  oZ^^  to  b  If  """^'"  <>*  •"  "-"^  "^ 

"  Our  right  of  taxatn?  he  t^'  t  ^!"f^ 
yet,  to  prevent  mischief,  I  was  mZr.^f         '"dubitoble; 
the  stamp  act.    E„t  the,;  can  beTob  L     ■"■*      "''^^'^ 
on  wine,  oil,  and  fruits   if  .ll„„  w  "^^^^""^  '»  Port  duties 
directly 'froi  Spain  ^i  Potri    1  '^  "'"""'  '»  ^™"- 
eolors;  and  espwially  on  tea     ni'      JT'  ^''P'"''  '='«''  ^^d 
England,  America  1^ :,Vpld?tse7w  tVt"  i"^''  ""'"^^  '" 
from  the  Dutch  possession      tf        f  '"  ""^  Juggling  it 
levied  upon  it  in  E^d  I^  to  T  ''  "•"'  ""'"'  ''■"'-'» 
duty  collected  in  Amfri^'i^.'"  A  drL"?""'  "  ^?"''''' 

-^  "»v  OQ  ^aiua  can  be  ob- 
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tained  by  repealing  the  drawback.  On  salt  it  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  lay  an  impost ;  but  this  is  abandoned,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  adjusting  the  drawback  to  be  allowed  on  exports  of 
cured  fish  ar  '     ■  ^  --sions,  and  on  salt  for  the  fisheries." 

The  Amf  i -avenue,  it  was  further  explained,  was  to 

be  placed  at  ti  ■:j  v.isposal  of  the  king  for  the  payment  of  his 
civil  officers.  To  each  governor,  an  annual  salary  was  to  be 
assigned  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterUng ;  to  each  chief  jus- 
tice, of  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  minister  was  to  have  the  irresponsible  power  of  estab- 
h'shing  by  sign  manual  a  general  civil  list  in  every  American 
province,  and  at  his  pleasure  to  grant  salaries  and  pensions, 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  the  American  revenue ;  tlie  na- 
tional excliequer  was  to  receive  no  more  than  the  crunJ)s  that 
fell  from  the  table.  Tlie  proposition  bore  on  its  face  the  mai'k 
of  owing  its  parentage  to  the  holders  and  patrons  of  American 
offices  ;  and  yet  it  was  received  in  the  house  with  general  favor. 
Kichard  Jackson  was  not  regarded  when  he  spoke  against  the 
duties  themselves,  and  foretold  the  mischiefs  that  would  ensue. 

Grenville  heard  with  malignant  joy  one  of  the  repealers  of 
his  stamp  act  propose  a  revenue  from  port  duties.  "  You  are 
deceived,"  said  he  ;  "  the  Americans  will  laugh  at  you  for  your 
distinctions."  He  spoke  against  legalizing  a  direct  trade  be- 
tween Portugal  and  America.  As  to  taxes,  he  demanded 
more  ;  all  that  were  promised  were  trifles.  "  I,"  said  he,  "  will 
tell  the  honorable  gentleman  of  a  revenue  that  will  produce 
something  valuable  in  America :  issue  paper  bearing  interest 
upon  loan  there,  and  ap})ly  the  interest  as  you  think  proper." 
Townshend,  perceiving  that  the  suggestion  pleased  the  house, 
stood  up  again,  and  said  that  that  was  a  proposition  of  his  own ; 
the  bill  for  it  was  already  prepared. 

The  debate  would  not  have  continued  long  if  there  had 
not  been  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  coercing  New 
York.  Edmund  JBurke,  ajiproving  a  local  tax  on  importations 
Into  that  province,  opposed  the  general  system.  "  You  will 
never  see  a  single  shilling  from  America,"  said  he,  prophetic- 
ally ;  "  it  is  not  by  votes  and  angry  resolutions  of  this  house, 
but  by  a  slow  and  steady  conduct,  that  the  Americans  are  to  be 
recouGilt'd  to  us."      Dowdeswell  described  the  new  plan  as 
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worse  than  to  have  softened  and  enforced  the  stamw-tax.  "  Do 
like  the  best  of  physicians,"  said  Beckford,  who  alone  seemed 
to  understand  the  subject,  and  whom  nobody  minded ;  "  heal 
the  disease  by  doing  nothing." 

Others  thought  there  should  be  an  amendment  to  the  bil- 
leting act  itself,  directing  the  civil  magistrates  to  quarter  upon 
private  houses,  where  the  assemblies  of  America  did  not  fulfil 
the  present  requirements.  Grenville  advised  to  invest  the 
governor  and  coimcil  of  each  colony  with  power  to  draAV  on 
tho  colonial  treasurer,  who,  in  case  of  refusal  to  ans^ver  such 
bills  out  of  the  first  aids  in  his  hands,  howsoever  appropriated, 
ehoald  be  judged  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  be  tried  and 
punished  in  England.  And,  since  the  colonies  persisted  in  the 
denial  of  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation,  he  offered  for 
consideration  that  every  American,  before  entering  into  office, 
should  subscribe  a  political  test  nearly  in  the  words  of  the 
declaratory  act,  acknowledging  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain. 

Tl:  3se  several  points  were  discussed  till  one  in  the  morning, 
when  a  question  was  eo  framed  by  Grenville  that  the  Rocking- 
hams  could  join  him  in  the  division ;  but  their  united  voices 
were  no  more  than  ninety-eight  against  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

"  The  new  measures  for  the  colonies,"  observed  Choiseul, 
"meet  with  opposition  in  both  houses  of  parliament ;  but  their 
execution  will  encounter  still  more  considerable  resistance  in 
America." 

On  the  fifteenth,  Townshend  reported  his  resolutions  to 
the  house,  when  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  have  them  re- 
committed ;  the  friends  of  Rockingham  pretending  to  wish  a 
more  lenient  measure,  yet  joining  with  Grenville,  who  spoke 
for  one  more  severe,  effective,  and  general.  But  Townshend, 
by  surpassing  eloquence,  brought  the  house  back  to  Ids  first 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  without  a  division. 

Grenville  then  moved  that  many  of  the  colonies  denied  and 
oppugned  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain ;  in  other  words, 
were  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion ;  and  wished  that  they  might 
bo  reduced  to  submission  by  force ;  but  a  large  majority  was 
against  hira.     in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  speeches  he  stopped 
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short,  and,  looking  up  to  the  gallery,  said:  « I  hope  there  are 
no  American  agents  present ;  1  must  hold  such  language  as  I 
would  not  have  them  hear."     "  I  have  expressly  ordered  the 
sergeant  to  admit  none,"  said  the  speaker,  "  and  you  may  be 
assured  there  are  none  present."    Yet  Johnson,  of  Connecticut, 
had  braved  the  da:}ger  of  an  arrest,  and  sat  in  the  gallery  to 
record  the  uicidents  of  the  evening  for  the  warning  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    Grenville  next  moved  his  test  for  America ;  but  the 
house  dreaded  to  reproduce  a  union  of  the  colonies,     "At 
least,  then,"  renewed  Grenville,  "  take  some  notice  of  those  in 
America  who  have  suffered  for  their  loyal  support  of  your 
Bovereignty;"    and,  naming   IngersoU,   Hutchinson,    Oliver, 
Howard,  and  others,  he  moved  an  address  in  their  favor ;  and 
this,  being  seconded  by  Lord  North,  passed  Avithout  dissent. 

After  ordering  the  bill  to  disfranchise  New  York,  as  well 
as  sanctioning  the  new  system  of  colonial  revenue  and  admin- 
istration, the  house  rose,  unconscious  that  it  l.ad  taken  steps 
which  pride  would  not  allow  to  be  recalled,  and  M-hich,  if  not 
retracted,  would  unite  the  colonies  for  independence. 

The  bitterness  against  America  grew  with  its  indulgence. 
On  the  twenty-tlrst,  news  came  that  (xeorgia  had  refused  com- 
pliance witli  the  billeting  act ;  and  this,  from  a  colony  that  had 
been  established  at  the  public  expense,  was  held  to  be  "  unex- 
ampled insolence."  The  secretary  at  war,  therefore,  as  if  to 
insure  confusion,  introduced  a  bill,  extending  the  obnoxious 
law  a  year  beyond  the  time  when  it  would  have  expired  by  its 
own  limitation. 

^  The  moment  was  inviting  to  the  opposition.  Raising  some 
trivial  questions  on  the  form  in  which  the  amnesty  act  of 
Massachusetts  had  been  disallowed,  the  united  factions  of  Rock- 
ingham, Bedford,  and  Temple  on  one  division  left  the  ministry 
a  majority  of  but  six,  and  on  another  of  but  three. 

On  both  these  occasions  the  king  made  two  of  his  brothers 
vote  with  the  ministry.  He  wished  to  enforce  the  absolute 
authority  of  parliament  in  America,  and  to  consummate  his 
victory  over  the  aristocracy  in  England.  For  the  one,  he 
needed  to  dismiss  Shelburne ;  for  the  other,  to  employ  the 
name  of  Chatham.  Grafton  readily  adopted  a  plan  to  lead 
the  aristocracy  into  disputes  among  themselves;  and  then,  sepa- 
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rating  the  Bedfords  from  the  rest,  fo  introduce  a  part  of  thorn 
.    to  power,    keen  observers  predicted  a  "  mosaic  "  ministry 

To  proceed  securely,  Grafton  require!  some  understanding 

liS  Thi  I-  ^'',='?''-r!-d  *"  -  ^i">,  pleading  hi! 
d.sab  hty.  The  l^mg  hnnself,  in  a  letter  framed  mth  cool 
adro.tness,  but  which  seemed  an  effusion  of  confidence  a^d 
affection,  charged  the  earl,  who  had  given  in  the  house  of  lords 

h  n^r-'nolt'-t      n  »*'''^'  ""  "'^  "<'"'^'  »«««-'  -^ 

he  should  have  "five  mmutes'  conversation"  with  Grafton. 

Chatham  yielded  to  such  persuasion,  though  suffering  from 
a  umversal  tremor,  which  application  to  biSiness  visibly  i" 
creased.  Grafton  was  filled  with  grief  at  "the  si»ht  of  hi 
grea  mmd  bowed  down  and  thus  weakened  by  disorder  ■ "  bu 

xe:nf;"1-  "'" '"'""'^ ''^°'"''«™ "'^' " I'-vould  not'reti^ 
except  by  his  majesty's  command." 

At  a  second  interview  in  June,  Grafton,  at  the  wish  of  the 

m  hie  ortice "  Chatham  summoned  spirit  to  vindicate  his 
fnend,  and  to  advise  the  dismission  of  Townshend.  He  was 
with  great  difficulty  led  to  believe  that  a  junction  was  ner 
^ry  w,th  eiher  the  Bedford,  or  the  Roddnghams;  but^f 
the  two,  Grafton  thought  him  indined  to  prefer  the  fom^er 
After  an  interview  of  two  full  houi.,  the  ministei^  parted  with 
the  most  cordial  professions  of  mutual  attachment 

Grafton  was  left  in  the  position  of  prime  minister;  but 
from  this  tim;.  the  king  controlled  his  ministers  and  diA>cted 
affairs  in  hostility  to  public  freedom,  even  where  protee^d  by 
usage  and  la.v.  Liberty,  nevertheless,  continued  to  grow  in 
strength.  Men  are  opening  their  eyes,"  said  Voltaire,  "from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  Fanaticism,  which  feels  its 
humihatioa  and  implores  the  arm  of  authority,  makes  the  in- 
voluntary  confession  of  its  defeat.  This  happy  revolution 
which  ha,  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  men  of  probity  within 
nitoen  or  twenty  years  has  cxcsedad  my  hopas  " 

Tli,at  a  groivter  change  hung  over  Ameri«>  could  not  es- 
cape Jonathan  Trnmlmll,  the  deputy  governor  of  Connecticut, 
ile  was  a  model  nf  n  mroi  ,>,„^;.*„„i_   „_,.  -  .     . 

"  j"a^i=tiai.-c,  uuvur  weajy  ol  busi- 
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ness,  profoundly  religious,  grave  in  manner,  diseriminatin-.  in 
judgmen^  fixed  in  Lis  prineiples,  steadfast  in  purpose,  Ind, 
by  h,s  abdity  and  patriotism,  enchaining  respect  Tnd  confi! 
dence     II,s  opimon  was  formed,  that,  if  "metlwds  tending 
to  Violence  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  dependence  of 
the  colomes, ,   would  hasten  a  separation;"  that  the  connec- 
ton  w,th  E,^la„d  could  be  preserved  by  "gentle  and  insen- 
s.ble  methods,"  rather  than  "  by  power  or  force."    But  not 
so  reasoned  Townshend,  who,  after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays 
ole"  h«  bd    through  both  houses.     The  stanip  act  had 
called  an  Amenean  revenue  "just  and  necessary,"  and  lad 
been  repealed  ns  .mpoUtie.    Townshend's  p:^ambi;  to  his  bUl 
gTant,,,.  dut.cs  in  America  ou  glass,  red  and  white  lead,  paint- 
e.^  colors  and  paper,  and  threepence  a  pound  on  tea,  declared 
a    certani  and  adequate  "  American  revenue  "  expedient."    By 
another  act  a  board  of  customs  was  estabUshed  at  Boston ;  and 
general  wnts  of  assistance  were  legalized.    For  New  York  an 
act  of  parhament  suspended  the  functions  of  its  representa- 
fa™  till  they  should  render  obedience  to  the  imperLTTe^^ 

On  such  an  alternative,  it  w.13  thought  that  that  province 
would  submit  without  delay;  and  that  ?he  Americans,'^as7her 
tea  would  now  come  to  them  at  a  less  price  than  to  the  cZ 
sumers  m  England,  would  pay  the  impost  m  their  own  pZ 
with  only  seeming  reluctance.  ^ 

tl.wf  *'"'  Tn  """".r'  '""^  <'™"  ■""■•^  ™bversive  of  right 

ortheLa    .       ■?''  "''°  ''''  ""^  "'"'  °ffi--<iei.end!„ 
on  the  local    egislators,  and  preserved  the  proceeds  of  the 
American  tax  m  the  exchequer.    Townshcnd's  revenue  w Jto 
be  disposed  o    under  the  sign  manual  at  the  king's  plZrl 
and  could  be  burdened  at  will  by  pensions  to  EnglifhnL.    In 
1!        .  't.  P'-<»"ded  an  independent  support  for  the  crown 
officers.  It  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  colonial  h<^isUtZs 
Governors  would  have  little  inducement  to  call  them  td  a^ 
angT  mmister  might  dissolve  them  without  inconv'elncT 
Henceforward,  "  no  native  "  of  America  could  hope  to  reccTvt 
any  lucmtive  commission  under  the  crown  unless  he  were  one 
of  the  martyrs  to  the  stamp  act.    Places  would  be  fi^d  by 
"some  Bnton-bom,"  who  should  have  exhibited  proof  of  a 
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readiness  to  govern  the  Americans,  on  the  principle  of  bring- 
ing them  to  the  most  exact  obedience  to  the  instructions  of 
the  kmg. 

Tlie  man  who,  at  this  moment  of  Cliatham's  illness,  seized 
on  the  admmistration  of  the  colonies,  saw  nothing  but  what  at 
the  moment  lay  near  him.      England  had  excelled  all  other 
states  in  founding  colonies,  because  she  sent  out  her  sons  with 
free  institutions  like  her  own ;  and  now  her  minister  of  an 
hour,  bhnd  ahke  to  her  interest  and  her  glory,  was  undoing 
Iier  noblest  work.    Less  than  two  centuries  before,  the  Encrhsh 
was  heard  nowhere  but  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  la%er 
part  of  one  island  and  a  few  emigrants  among  the  Celts  of  tn- 
other.  ^  It  had  now  seated  itself  on  a  continent  beyond  the 
Atlantic;  and  a  comely  and  industrious  race,  as  it  climbed  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  AUoghanies,  carried  with  it  the  English 
speech  and  laws  and  letters  and  love  of  liberi;y.    With  superior 
wisdom  and  foresight,  Hume  contemplated  the  ever-expanding 
settlements  of  those  who  spoke  the  same  tongue  with  himself 
wished  for  them  the  freest  and  happiest  des^elopment,  and  in- 
vited Gibbon,  his  great  compeer,  to  observe  that  at  least  "  the 
solid  and  increasing  establishments  in  America  promised  supe- 
rior stability  and  duration  to  the  English  language." 

VOL,   111.-17 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ooALmoN  OF  THE  mm  and  the  AntSTOouAov. 

Jdly-Novembee  1767. 

The  anarchy  in  the  ministry  enabled  the  kin^  to  ..ovem 
aa  well  as  to  reign.    Grafton  made  no  tedious  speed  eslnth™ 

own  that  tlie  law  suspending  tlie  legislative  functions  of  New 
2  ork  was  marked  by  n.odenvtion  and  dignity ;  and  th.°t  abr^ 
^tmg  the  charte..of  the  American  colonii 'would  be  tit 
emancipation  from  "fetters." 

how-to  JhZnd"  '""^  'f  ■'''  ■'""  ^™™^'«  ''«'^'  ">   '<=™ 

ot  prfect  confidence,  showing  him  all  Chatham's  letters  and 
giving  lum  leave  to  ti^at  with  his  own  old  associates         ' 
iiut  I^ockingham,  who  never  opened  his  eyes  to  the  liHit 

f  d  kft  T:!r"'Z  "r/"™"""  intelligenLf  the  il's 
and  left  out  of  view  that  his  glory  as  a  statesman  had  come 
from  his  opposition  to  Grenvillo  and  Bedford,  governed  TiT 
self  exclusively  by  the  ancient  principle  of  his  party  "to  fiX 

men  ing  the  shattered  fragments  of  the  old  whig  aristoeracv 
He  began  w.th  Bedford.     "Bedford  and  Grenville  are  o^o^; 

part  from  the  ground  taken,  to  assert  and  establish  the  f-ntiro 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonic,"     Rt  R    , 
ngham  satisfied  himself  by  deehrin^lr  a"'^de  aifd    „    "e' 
hensive    system,  and,  after  a  week's  negotiation,  w ith  no  nhn 

iTraf ton  his  readiness  to  form  a  now  administration. 
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ing,  n-hom  Rockingham  had 


cheolce^d  faction's ;  and,  Jn,  ttrL  ot  «tV V.-^ 

iZilonJd      p7.r^  ""f"  "  P"«^  "-^t  minister -' said 
Lova  iloUand.    Lut  the  people  demanded  more  and  more  to 

anpirXr  '""■"° "  p^^""™"'-  -<i,-rthrr?ad; 

sovore,gnty  of  Great  Britain  over  its  coloni"  A  ti  'I * 
mgha.n  flew  into  a  violent  passion.  Bedforf  insild  v^,',,  fot 
ness  on  the  declaration.    Sandwich  inten>osed  tT™ L  2" 

either  «aj.  The  d.ftcnlty  recurred  on  discussing  the  division 
of  employments  Eockingham  was  iniie.ible  ^inst  W 
v^Ile  as  the  leader  of  the  honse  of  commons,  a1,d  Bedford 
cqnally  deternnnod  against  Conw..,y.  So  the  me  ting  hrote  „p 
w,thont  any  result.    The  next  day,  at  a  second  mltinTthe 

alL^:em::!r;  ^tZ^  ""'"«  »-*-  f-  from 
The  kmg  admitted  Roeldngham  to  an  audience,  to  make  bis 
confession  that  the  country  required  a  strong,  united  md  ner 
manent  aaministration,  and  that  he  could  n„?f„™letf  ^:; 
kmd  The  king  was  m  the  best  humor.  He  bowed  very  cr/ 
cious  y,  and  Rockingham  bowed,  and  so  they  parted  "  Wl  ^ 
did  the  kmg  say  to  you  i "  asked  Gnf  ton  a.  Jc'onwa;,  eaJerW 
as  Kockingham  came  out ;  and  the  answ;  " "      ^     ^ 
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of  rill«  '""T  Ro^kinslmm  was  urged  to  join  with  tlio  friends 
of  Chatham,  but  he  was  impracticable.  A  leader  of  a  pX 
had  never  done  more  to  diminish  its  influence;  hi!  iS 
bore  no  a.ulogy  to  his  virtues,  nor  his  conduct  to  hr«„<S 
ntonfons.  W,tl.out  abiUty  to  plan  a  system  suited  to  iS 
t,mes,he  left  the  iield  open  to  those  who  wished  ill  to  hberty 
Amenca  and  ,n  England.    The  king  was  never  in  bett     s2 

retir^  and  Xr' «  "ft'  °'  T.^^'^""  "^  '''^  -*-  "  » 
retire,  and   after  the  failure  of  all  his  offcra  to  Eocldnirham 

factrHe';:t^' t,'"'  "'  '"^  '""^"^  "'"' '-  ^^ 
n  wl  •^l*^™'^,"'^  expectation  of  an  alliance  with  Bed- 
ford,  who  could  not  keep  his  party  together  without  officii 

bo  Charles  Townshend  remained  in  the  cabinet  treatin<r 
everything  in  jest,  scattering  ridicnle  with  full  hand  .a^d  c!rc^ 
ess  on  whona  It  fell.    Gnrfton  was  apparently  the  chfef    but 
the  king  held  the  hehn,  and,  a.  the  dissolution  of  pai-Len 
drew  near,  was  the  moi-e  happy  in  a  de,,endent  miniZy    Tl^ 
patronage  of  the  crown  amounted  to  a!,  annual  disbu^ement 
of  SIX  milhons  sterling;  and  the  secret  service  money  X" 
ployed  to  cover  the  expenses  of  elections,  at  a  time  wta  e"" 
ti.^  ten  thousand  votei.  chose  a  majority 'of  the  house  oc]m 
mens.     As  merchants  and  adventurers,  rich  with  the  profits  of 
trade  or  the  spoils  of  India,  competed  for  boroul  [he  pricf 
of  votes  with  n  twenty  yea«  had  increased  threefold     Edmund 
Burke  grumbled  because  the  moneyed  men  of  hi  ptrtv  dM 
not  engage  more  of  "  the  venal  boroughs  "  ^     ^ 

wrote^T  *'  r'f-^ '"  ""  ^"''"^  government  last  for  ages  ■• 
wrote  Choiseul     "  Yoiu.  prayer  will  be  heard,"  answered  S; 
rand,  then  mmister  in  London.    "  The  opposition  Zng  til 
reign  will  always  be  strong,  for  the  cabinet  will  alwav    bo  d 
vided;  but  the  genius  of  the  nation,  eoncentratl  teelf  t' 
commerce  and  colonies,  compensates  the  inferiority  !(  he  men 
npower  and  makes  g,.at  advances  without  the  r  iidanTe- 
My  position,"  observed  Choisenl,  as  he  contemplS  dL 

L     r"^  r  "^.rf  "^  *'"'  ""^'P^'^'i  a^cendencv  of  tiie  nl 
tion  which  he  called  his  "  enemy  "  "  is  tl„.  m„.f ,      .• 
sihlo-  T  ooo  ♦!,„  -11    T  J  ■'>      '8 'lie  most  vexatious  pos- 

sible, I  see  the  ill;  I  do  not  see  the  remedy."    Anxious  to 
send  accurate  accounts,  Du«nd  made  many  ^^070^^^ 
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lin,  ODd  asked  for  all  Iik  political  writing     «  Tl.,f  in,  •     • 
nation  "  «aid  Franklin,  "would  Iiirve"f„ell  ltCT7 

.t3  coming,  for  she  will  shun  whatever  can  unite  them  "  ''iff 
her  b„  attempt  to  establish  <«xes  in  them,"  Sd  Choise^l 
and  those  countries,  greater  than  England  in  extent  and  l'' 
haps  oecoming  more  populous,  having  iisheri«,  foLts  ,1 
pmg,  corn,  .ron,  and  the  hke,  ,viU  easily  and  fearCyseS 
themselves  from  the  mother  countrv"  ,,.^^"^V  ^f^'^'^ 
renlied  T)nr^„,i  «         '""'er  country.      "  Do  not  calculate," 

nte  TW  ■  \  "'"■•  '■'™'''"''°  ™  *■'«  American  col^- 
Stsw  ZiITh™'  '°  ■"'"'^P^donce,  but  to  equaUty  of 
ryits  with  the  mother  country.  A  plan  of  union  w^ll  always 
be  a  means  m  re^rve  by  which  England  may  shun  the  g  S 

7,t.  °^"'f  •'*"'^'  °*  ^"^-^  "-d  of  Spain  win  t 

the  consequence  of  the  revolution  in  the  colonies  of  EnZ<," 
The  Idea  of  emancipating  the  whole  colonial  world  w^al 

'To  flic  '"'"T  let  V  ^'"?''  ""''^'^  "'  «'°  -™™ 
me  ooniiiot.       Ihe  Enbicon  is  passed,"  said  men  in  T!n«t„n 

on  hearing  the  revenue  act  had  been  carried  thr  ugh     "'we' 

wi     fonn  one  universal  combination,  to  eat  nothhig   dr  nk 

nothing,  and  wear  nothing  imported  from  Great  Britain  "    The 

fourteenth  of  August  was  commemorated  as  the  anmvemrv  „? 

e  fli^t  resistance  to  the  stamp  act.    Of  the  intention  ZL„ 

the  new  revenue  to  make  the  crown  oiBcers  independent  of  hf 

people,    he  patriots  said:  "Such  counsels  wilfdenri™    he 

suDjects       And,  when  it  was  considered  that  Mansfield  and 
the  mmistiy  declared  some  of  the  giants  in  colonial  eharter,o 

ana  JNew  York  following  the  precedent  of  Molineux  for  Ire- 

"Lrrrv"^. " -rrr  "'.^™''*  ">  ■'^  "-p^^  ^nd-ion 

mankmd.    Ireland  has  its  own  parUament,  and  mles  Uws' 
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and  Englisl,  statutes  do  not  bind  them,  says  Lord  Coke  I,p 
ca^e  tl.oy.ond  no  knights  to  pariiament.  'ThVleti" 
holds  good  aa  to  America.  Consent  onlypV  .  haman  Ws 
«.e.  force.  Therefor,,  the  parliament  of  England  c  n"ot  e" 
tend  the,r  jnnsdiction  beyond  their  constituents.  Advancing 
the  powe™  of  the  parliament  of  England,  by  breaking  the  S 
of  the  parhaments  of  America,  may  in  time  have  its  elleet^' 

Ihe  dangerous  example  of  suspending  the  legislative  func- 
tions of  New  lork  inflamed  the  discontent;  "fur  strength  » 

all,  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind.  Call  on  our  sister  colonic^ 
0  jom  w,th  us."  An  intimate  correspondence  grew  upt^ 
ween  New  York  and  Boston.    They 'would  nullify  To™t 

abend's  revenue  act  by  consuming  nothing  on  which^rerd 

T::r^'t:lZ7'  "'""^^"™'  --  England  by  importing 
In  September  of  this  year,  Franklin  was  at  Paris.    His  „ 

ammahon  before  the  house  of  commons  h,,d  given  him  ■  wil 

ofTrreT'^'T-    ««  r  "'^«™'«''  to  ™™us  mem   t 
o    the  French  academy,  as  the  American  who  would  one  day 

dsembarrass  France  of  these  English.    Malesherbes  reeognS 

_^  us  e*^rd.nary  talents  for  polities;"  and  was  led  to%xtol 

tne  American  governments,  because  they  permitted  the  hu- 

man  mmd  to  direct  its  efforts  toward  thofe  important  objeto 

wh,eh  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  tl.e  peopt/' 

Just  then  Charles  Townshond  was  seized  with  ftver;  and 

iv  thatt:;  "n  f:*™^  "■'"'^''  '-^  ■""'  ^'-s-  withti  e :': 

ity  hat  had  marked  his  conduct  of  the  most  serious  affairs  he 
died  at  tibe  age  of  forty-one,  famed  alike  for  talents  and    ;*' 

that  set  the  table  m  a  roar ;  his  eloquence,  which  made  him  the 
wonder  of  pariiament !  If  his  indiscretion  forbade  esteem  I 
good  humor  dissipated  hate.  Ho  had  been  courted  by^! 
ties,  but  never  possessed  the  confidence  of  any  of  them.  He 
followed  no  g,„de,  and  he  had  no  plan  of  his  own.  No  one 
^bed  him  as  an  advemry ;  no  one  trusted  him  as  an  associate 
thm-dTl  '  «P*^;"«•  Mdness;  but  at  heart  hew™  as 
tnmd  as  he  was  versatile.  He  had  clear  conceptions  dentil  of 
understanding,  g^at  knowledge  of  every  branch  ZtoS 
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tion  and  indefatigable  assiduity  in  business.  IIo  had  obtained 
the  ord-lieutenaney  of  Ireland  for  his  brother,  and  a  pee  a'e 
for  his  Wife,  to  descend  to  his  children;  and  with  power  S 
tune,  affection  and  honoi.  gathering  arovlnd  him,  &;  the 
bloom  of  manhood,  the  most  celebrated  statesmai  who  h^  left 
nothing  but  errors  to  account  for  his  fame 

The  choice  of  his  successor  would  decide  on  the  continuance 

hrow.  Choiseul  esteemed  Grenville  by  far  the  ablest  finander 
in  England,  and  greatly  feared  his  return  to  office.  Dread  nJ 
nothing  so  much  as  to  be  ruled,  the  king  directed  tint  thp  3 
cant  place  should  be  offered  to  Lord  Nol-th 

At  that  tin.-,  Lord  North  was  thirty-five  vearq  nU  h.  • 
.eon  tl.  ,ig,,  in  the  same  year  «th  T^ll^'n     W.ioThf 
great  Virgm,„n  employed  himself  o.  a  carelul  planter   and 
musmg  on  the  destinies  of  hi,  eountry  „^olved  toCe  er^e 'ts 

S  fo";  flff '"'  "'T'  *''^  "^'''°^''  -  whichTe Ta^  to 
remain  lor  lifteen  most  eventful  veirq      TT^  .,roa  •  •  . 

after  tl,e  Uing's  o™  W ;  not  bri^t  bn fo  Tar  ed""" 

etL'r  ttr'  ""'/*'  "PP^^'^O  ^  repubbeltrtt 
rotorm,  and  to  every  popular  measure.    He  had  voted  for  the 

stamp  act  and  against  its  repeal;  and  had  been  foreman 

he  pursuit  of  Wilkes.    Though  eholeric,  he  was  tfT^^ 

temperament;  a  friend  to  peaee,  yet  not  faring  war;  of  g^'t 

passive  eonrago;  rarely  violent;  ncer  enterfrisin;    anfof 

ai»intoicsted.    His  judgment  was  clear  and  his  nercention, 

qmek ;  but  his  will  was  feeble,  a  weakness  which    nS  Wm 

0  Ins  royal  master.    He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  „" 

affairs,  j„.t  o-s  the  people  of  America  wre  diseussinlthe  nlw 

^oTnird: ""'"  '""'^''  "^  '"^  '^^'  '«^°-  »f  cL:s 

Never  was  a  community  more  divided  by  fear  and  hone 

an  e-tample.  fehould  we  be  told  to  perceive  our  inabilitv  t„ 
opposethemothereountry.'SvrotetheyouthfulQl  :t'/a^ 
swor  that,  m  defence  of  our  civil  and 'religious  rights  wirhfte 
God  of  armies  on  our  side,  we  fear  not  the  hour  ?f  fn]'  l! 
t..e  ia,.^c„  „f  England  decided  that  American  taxation  by 
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parliament  was  leg,.!  and  constitutional,  the  pr=s,  of  B.=f    ' 

cue  law  01  Uod,  irrever^iIW^  I'fcai^  „  ^  ,.         "  ^"^J'j     is 

law."    Men  call  d  S  the  tLTofT"""^?'"  ""  '"™» 
constitution  is  broken  Wtt  Iw         ^T "*  """'  '"''^"^  «'« 

people  .nst  appetftUC" 'TX t tC"^ '  ""'^ 
to  convene  the  legislature  Invin^T  •  Ko™-'nor 

tempVthe  inhabC"  EoZ  armbir^'  .T"'  "™-'- 
cighth  of  October  in  M-,„  ."'  "'^"''"■'g  on  the  twenty- 
portion  and  ut  f  :  ^7at  u^tS^f  ,  *"  ^"^^^  *'  '- 
uce  and  manufacture  SntM       ^' '''^''''' »*  ^"'''«'' P™d- 

general  subscript?™Tsucir  n  ""'"""""'  ^"  ^""'"g'' 
resolves  to  be  s^nt  to  tl "  venl  t^rsTth"'  "  •"^"'^  *''^'' 
all  the  other  colonies  ""^  P™™'=^'  ■"<»  "> 

ber,  on  which  day  the  tajt  acTZ  J''^  '  «"*■''«>  «f  Novem- 
in  quiet.  I„agfs  T.CZ::'^ :Zm'^f ''''' 
moved  by  the  friends  of  tlie  peonle  In  ,  tf  '  ^  ^^  "^ 
venod  to  discountenance  riot'^  Otis' went  M  7  "'"'"S  """- 
the  king's  right  to  appoint  o^Z^uCjZ"  *"  "1"' 
manner  and  by  what  deLminations  he  pi  td  X^  "'!? 
the  to™  to  make  no  opposition  to  the  new  «es  ""' 

evitfM^rsr-n^id'f '"  r:t^-  "^  -*^-  -« ;„. 

from  a  „  «,„  „„„„  ,  thougll^'ltar""!;:?  ?"^'"^ 
cans  have  been  firmly  attached  to  Great  Britain  •  !1,  "TT 
severity  will  dissolve  the  union  "  '    """"^  """ 

On  the  banks  of  the  Delaw.are,  John  Dickinson  tl,„  i> 
tnous  Farmer,  who  had  been  tau4t  frL  i  •    •  ?^  '        '""^ 
humanity  and  libertv  cam!  W?    .V  "  "^^""^  *"  'ove 

iimerican  richt,  He  .T\JT  *'  ™''*'"™'  *°  P'e^d  for 
parliament  ^^  he  c! lo  ^^'a "  1""  "'^"""  "'  *"« 
neither  party  was  to  dist^b  by  pu'SanTrT'  ?'  "'""'' 
its  ultimate  conclusions  ^        ^       '''''*™'  ""'"'■^  *» 

a.w"  r  reeri;:?roV":vi  t  ""^r  ""•■"■'^^•"  ■- 

n.ent  sh.l  we  adopt  I  LZZL  tt:^:Z^Z:Z 
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united  by  religion,  liberty,  laws,  affections,  relation,  langxiac^e 
and  commerce,  we  must  bleed  at  every  vein."    Examining  the 
statutes  relatmg  to  America  from  its  first  settlement,  hi  al 
mitted  that  parhament  possessed  a  legal  authority  to  regulate 
the  trade  of  every  part  of  the  empire^  he  found  'every  fne  o^ 
them  rested  on  that  prir.^iple  till  the  administration  of  Gren 
yille.    Never  before  this  did  the  British  commons  think  of 
imposmg  duties  m  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue.     Grenville  first  asserted,  in  the  preamble  of  one  act 
that  It  was  "just  and  necessary"  for  them  to  give  and  Lant 
such  duties ;  and,  in  the  preamble  of  another,  thft  it  was  «  us 
and  necessary "  to  raise  a  further  revenue  in  the  same  way 
while  the  preamble  of  the  last  act,  granting  duties  upon  p3' 

fZl  T  r  ^^^*'''  ^^"^^^^^'"g  ---*  precedents  unde 
cove,  of  these  modem  ones,  declared  that  it  was,  moreover,  "ex- 
pedient   that  a  revenue  should  be  so  raised.     "  This,"  said  the 

rw'S  •/•  "^^^«^^™^'  ^^d  a  most  dangerous  innovation. 
Great  Britain  claims  and  exercises  the  right  to  prohibit  manu- 
factures in  America.  Once  admit  that  she  may  lay  duties  upon 
her  exportations  to  ue,  for  the  purpose  of  lev^4g  money  on  us 
only  she  then  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  those  duties 
on  the  articles  which  she  prohibits  us  to  manufacture,  and  the 
tragedy  of  American  liberty  is  finished.  We  are  in  the  situa- 
tion  of  a  besieged  city,  surrounded  in  every  part  but  one.  If 
that  is  closed  up,  no  step  can  be  taken  but  .0  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. 

"I  would  persuade  the  people  of  these  col,  aes-imme- 
diately,  vigorously,  and  unanimously-to  exert  themselves  in 
the  most  firm  but  the  most  peaceable  manner  for  obtaining  re- 
ie±  If  an  inveterate  resolution  is  formed  to  annihilate  the 
hber^ies  of  the  governed,  English  history  affords  examples  of 
resistance  by  force."  1       "-^ 

The  Farmer's  Letters  carried  conviction  through  all  the 
thirteen  colonies.  ^ 
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speech  ™  sii«;  L  s^vm:  r  "'''i'  "'^  '""^'^ 

three  papera  'n    1»  "p!T     X        '  "^  ^'=«<=»°'e<l  on  two  or 

par.  JeK  w!  r.^rs:r  tjn  t  °" 

to  Grenville's  test  for  Am-ri^^  wW       i       ,"''''  '^^J'"''^<^ 

ample  of  some  one  atimorfellow  "    ^  ,■"''''^" "" '=^- 
ministry  from  brealcino.  n,,^  r^-  ^  ^'"S  ''"Pt  the 

man  anfong  «,em  "  |e  "  ,r'  ,  ^Tf  "'°  '"°^*  «*"rf^nt 
"  believe  tba  be  is  in  We  '  bT  °?f ""'"  ^'"^  ^^-^^^W. 
will  stand  their  groLd™  ^o  add"".'  ""'^ '?"''  "'"'"  »"•  ^hoy 
Lord  Chatham,  InT L  '  anj  t '  ' ""  •  ^,  I'A'  """  '"™' 
of  them."  B^t  OhatharC  il'iSri  aStrl  V""  ""'^' 
thrown  his  powers     mw„  i,,-?  )     u.   1  ""' '""°  «'<"•- 

-as  his  passion  to  ajjea  "  o  setTd  'f  t?^"  T  ''''"  *""'  " 
dence  of  the  kin,.      A  tL  f?®^     '^  "*  *'"=  unbounded  confl- 

expenc     ,  ith  Ids  f„uat  TnZ  '""'^"'?  ''^'^  ''™  '»  "^  '" 
tora  of  vast  est   el     ill    ,  ''f-'^^"'  """>  "'"'  "'»  ^"1"=^- 

andwitb  tw:t:iage?ereri  r  brsi^itr  -^r^-' 

aTftrd!°:SvrdSfo7^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

waa  a  vila  trade,  more  fit  ior:^uZ^Z^I^ 
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proceeded  to  construct  a  ministry  that  would  be  disunited  and 
docile. 

On  the  fifth  of  December,  Badfo-d,  just  before  the  re- 
moval of  catoracts  from  his  eyes,  renounced  his  connection 
with  GrenviUe    saying  by  way  of  excuse,  that  his  age,  his 
infirmities,  and  his  tastes  disinclined  him  to  war  on  the  court 
which  was  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  each' 
member  of  the  opposition  would  do  well  to  exercise  a  like 
freedom      "lie  chooses  to  give  bread  to  his  kinsmen  and 
fnends,    said  those  whom  he  deserted.     GrenviUc  could  not 
conceal  his  despair.     To  nis  junction  with  Bedford  he  had 
sacnficed  the  favor  of  the  king.    Rejected  by  the  ally  for 
whom  he  had  been  a  martyr,  the  famed  financier  saw  "the 
nothingness  of  the  calculations  of  party,"  and  the  little  that 
remained  to  him  of  life  became  steeped  in  bitterness.    At 
the  time  when  the  public  indignation  was  roused  by  the  news 
of  the  general   agree? ..ent  which  the  town  of   Boston  was 
promoting,  the  ministry  was  revolutionized,  but  without  bene- 
tt  to  Grcnville.    The  colonies  were  tai.en  from  Shelburne 
and  consigned  to  a  separate  department  of  state,  with  Lord 
Hillsborough  as  its  secretary.     Conway  made  room  for  Lord 
Weyniouth,  a  vehement  but  not  forcible  speaker,  yet  a  man 
of  ability.     Gower  became  president  of   the  council;    the 
post-office  was  assigned  to  Sandwich,  the  ablest  of  them  all 
as  well  as  the  most  malignant  against  America ;  while  Rigby 
w^  made  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  till  lie  could  get  the  pay- 
office     All  five  were  friends  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
united  m  opinion  respecting  America.     Jcnkinson,  whoso 
noiseless  industry  at  the  treasury  board  exercised  a  prevailing 
influence  over  the  negligence  of  Grafton  and  the  case  of  Lord 
I^orth,  formed  the  bond  between  the  treasury  and  the  office- 
holders in  Boston. 

To  maintain  the  authority  of  pariiament  over  America 
was  the  principle  on  which  the  friends  of  Bedford  entered 
the  mimstry.  Their  partisans  professed  to  think  it  desirable 
that  "the  colonies  should  forget  themselves  still  furt;her» 
"Five  or  six  frigates,"  they  clamored,  " acting  at  sea,  and 
three  regiments  on  land,  will  soon  bring  them  to  submission." 
Ihe  waves,"  replied  Frankhn,  "never  rise  but  when  the 
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Winds  blow,"  and,  addressing  the  BritisI,  n„I,],-„   .    '  , 
that  the  now  system  of  politie"  tondfd  t"&S,o°,  '^7°'l 
union  botn-oon  the  two  conntrics     «  wi   ."?°'™  '      ''""ds  of 
by  conquests  in  AmericC"  wroT,;  tbo  f"  „',""  ^"?'""'' ^-n 

ttedangerof  losing  Lor  ovn  colon!  3?    TiZl  """"'"■•  "''"' 
"«  they  arc;  the  two  nations  wIlT!  ^'  """"'"  '•"'"'>» 

bitterod,  and  their  muSlriel"  „tr  Tfo"'  """'  '""■ 
Americans  will  have  nothing  to  foar  from  Tn  r?'"""  "'« 
be  prepared  for  .esistance." °  Ho  t  If u"*  n^  f""*;  ^'"'  "''" 
eedent ;  yet "  America,"  he  obso,ted  ^  """""''  "  "  P"^ 

tain,  and,  withont  the  onlfcs  3t '.  •  '^,"'','^''«^'^"<'  <='*f- 
Ilolland  wo„M  never  hrttro^ttSr^ 
.   In  January  17C8,  on  HiHsborongh's  taktf.  L'^  . 

his  newly  created  ofiice,  Johnson  t  f  /.ifuf  5  ^'^'^""^  <>{ 
neeticut,  a  chnrehman,  and  oTihl  fr^  '."S""'  "^  C""- 
avoid  a  rupture  between  ,,,°  °  ,     •  i  " '"'•■"^  "''^''^'l  to 

uponhhnto^fferco;^,,   '1^'™T!  -^-^  ^^S'^d.  ™ited 

noeticnV  declared  IIilTsWr«mrv''ar"'''T"'-    "^°"- 
my  friendship  and  affection  »  ^     '""^'^  '"'=1'™''  "P™ 

aro:'ryt:';:s.^°5^^^^ 

you  have  used  your  verv^!r    j-        '"'™"S'''  "generally 
tion;  bnt  yo .  are  vervlflc  T ""^  P"™"^  ^"''  '""^ori^ 

thatwei jtoomti::Lt'«r:;;hp."°^^^^^^^^^^^  - 

cmment  is  wisel^aTnlS'reS  and'X   '    T'  "''"'^  "«'  g»- 

rs':^-/r.urri~^^^^^^^^ 

borough,X\f;n  V;i°;^-;°;^./aws,"  said  Hill, 
any  obedience  has  been  ntid  ;„  T  '  ""'  f  P""™'  And  that 
ony,"  replied  Johnso^"  ZZ''T,r'"''''"""  "  ^be  eol- 
the  printed  law  book    tlie™  ?7  '°'"  "™''  ""P'^^  «* 

office."    "  It  is  the  d'nfv  „f  1         "'■  """^  •■"  ""-■  P'''""'«on 
borough,  "to  tra«  mft  ^       ^  govemmenV  resumed  Hills- 

tbat  pjs,  bui  :™rL\rs  f  r  ;i::c :;  v"° '"™ 

0^.  and  assembly,  that  we  n.ay  know  UTyt^ar^^'a^rZ- 
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rectify  «-batcver  may  be  amk,."    "  If  your  lordship,"  rejoinod 

e  gent,  "wants  a  copy  of  onr  laws  for  private  p^^sd  for 

tl.o  mformation  of  your  clerks,  or  for  reference,  tic  co  ony 

good  a  code  of  laws,  almost,  as  could  be  devised  for  such  an 

transmitted  for  approbation  or  disapprobation  by  his  maiestv 

Charles  II.  granted,  the  colony  was  invested  with  a  power  of 
og,s la  ,on,  not  subject  to  revision.  In  point  of  fictri 
lordslup  we  knows  that  those  laws  have  never  been  re:eC- 
ned  hero ;  that  the  colony  has  for  more  than  a  century  beenTn 
the  full  exercise  of  tho.=o  powe,.,  without  the  least  So" 
mterrupfon,  except  in  a  single  instance,  in  such  times  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  I  believe  you  will  not  mention  but 
with  detestation,  much  less  consider  as  a  precedent." 

ij""™  read  your  charter,"  said  Hillsborough ;  "itisveiT 
full  and  expressive,  and  I  know  what  powers  you  have  exe^ 
cied  under  It.  But  ther«  ar^  such  things  as  exti-agant  grtnfa 
which  are  therefore  void.  You  will  admit  there  are  many 
denToT  t'l  "  ■''"S -°not  g->nt,  as  the  inseparable  iS 
dents  of  the  crown.  Some  things  which  King  Charles  pre- 
tended  to  grant  may  be  of  that  nature,  particuliS-Iy  the  poC 
of  absolu  e  legislation,  which  tends  to  the  absurdity  of  creat- 
mg  an  independent  state." 

"  Nobody,"  replied  Johnson,  "  has  ever  reckoned  the  power 
of  legislation  among  the  insepar.ablo  incidents  of  the  crown 
All  lawyers  are  agreed  that  it  is  an  undisputed  prerogative  of 
the  cro™  to  create  corporations,  and  the  power  of  law-making 
.s,  in  some  degree  at  least,  incident  to  every  corporation  •  de- 

the  reason  of  things,  and  coextensive  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  body  ,s  created.  Every  corporation  in  England  en' 
joys  It  as  really,  though  not  as  extensively,  as  the  colonv  of 

tte  right  of  the  crown  to  create  such  bodies  and  grant  such 
powers  m  degree  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  limit  the  bounty 
of  the  pnnce.    The  law  has  not  done  it,  and  who  con  draw 
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be  performed.    The  Borvts  Zm*  !""  ^T  .''°"^  "'  *» 
at  an  immense  exponr,;,!,!".       .''''"''''"''•>' ^•''•^'''''^'l 

upon  the  vaiidu;  of  sicha  St  03  7.  ^'r  "  '"""™  '"^'^ 
day  of  ito-et  parliament Tw  ,r^  1  "c^'t"' " ''° 
-on,  than  a  centnr,,  acquieseedt  the  oxe^  o  „f  tl"''  '""" 
claimed  hy  it  thp  onlnn,,  i,-,  t-xerciso  ot  tJie  power 

well  aa  a  tit.  'wp^^ri^^^t  "JJ^  f-'^-'-y  ^'nc'ion,  aa 

which  it  must  b^oSS  ,:„:, :  z  ?;f  «""'•  "^^  ^' 

its  cliarter  rights."  ^  °  *'"'  ^""^  Possession  of 

-....arl,  tLUittedt;  the   n  ;ittTf'  hT  °"=""'  '    '■" 

rj-'  '"^^^-''»"»'  ^^  ^-^  ^ep:;"anttotoe  o?r4? 

determine  whetherTnv  2^-    ,         "? '  ^"^^  "O""""'  «^»ot 

net ;  this  mnsfbeSCaturof'^f  "''''•  P™™"  »' 
of  tlie  matter,  abont  whieh  th.T    •  ?™"  .lurisdietion 

If  the  general  assembirofO  7  ■"  question  is  convemnt. 
eentradietor,  Z;:^^^:^^^-^  7^«  » "-  ^at,, 
but  a  deehiration  of  the  kin^  h,Z.  •  '  , .  ""^  ""=  ™''^  = 
neither  more  nor  less  s^  1,5,'  """""i'  "•""''^  ^«"  "•''ke  " 
other  words  in  the  eharter  .T  ,°  "^  T"^  ""  '"'^  '='"  "^"f-  for 
from  deciding  abont  "^''  ""^  -^'^^^^  oxelnde  them 

danger  of  beinn-  tnn  rr,„«T  ^  ^"^'     ^^^  a^'e  in 

Of  ^^-g  tooiL^rittrrSiitcjr  c£ 
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American 


he  spoke  of  the  equal  affection  the  km<r  bore  1 
subjects,  and  of  the  great  regard  nf  t^.l     •  -? 
Britonq  xvhr^oc  .•  ,y^  regard  of  the  ministers 
lentous,  whose  rights  were  not  to  be  injured. 

had  ho/oTtht  Zfthi  ''•'  '-T'  r'"  ^^^  ^^^-->  "- 
ties  imposed  i:t.^fe  Td  th  '''^*^''.  '^*  *^°  ^^  ^- 
AmericUavedamp:n;s  1^^^^^^^^^  -^"^ations  in 

the  colonies."  expectations  and  given  alarm  to 

to  J  "I's  to":r;f  ^^'-f .o^e'''  "  ^«*  »*  -all  mat. 

even  the  Irish."  ^       ^°"  '^''  '^^^  •'"■•dened  than 

"  I  hope  that  England  will  nnt  „aa  . 
Johnson;  "you  would  certl^nv  fin/ *    '»  "^ ''"■■dens,- said 
prejudice."  ^  ^'"'  "  '•'^'''''■nd  ">  your  own 

of  c't^lI^uHhtrhS'Si'^  "'T^'  »  «-  "-ghte 
notontlio  prconcoThaMrrJl  -T''  ^'*'=<' ">  '«'°>''; 

-^causo  h,  L  enj;Lt':;ttL7eo™rilr  r ^^  ""' 

<ve  -rrnirr."X;iH"r  ^^^^^ 

eharter,  for  want  of  a  plausible  excuse  xt  ^  t''"®"""«  "^ 
new  secretary  called  lfi,„  honest  and  J?™^^"^,,"'  *'" 
passionate  and  ignorant  and  f„li  „f     iJ      "f"'"S;  to  was 

ducting  busi„e4  ronlhcadtd  ,^  f  """T  ' '  *''  '»  <=»- 
pompously  stiff  i^  adhfrt t  torn  nf  ''"  "'""r^  """ 
rule  of  conduct,  to  join  m^^iS^  Jty^L'' ■''^ 
of  tenderness;  and  m  n  mon  ^^  t      ^  ,   -^  ^^ ^^Ji  prof essions 

attempt  to  unite  tnn  s"itvwr  '"•"""'  ""' 
obstinacy  and  deceit  •^^     "^^  "  "■•'''"«  of 

aetef  iSLwtnTri  ^T'^"^"'"^  ''^'">-^''  "^^  mi- 
grant of  two  hund^SSsSrr'iC""-*  r  •"■"■^ 

tie  grant  the  form  of  a  ^ZtT^^^J  "'"«'^'"-ongl>  gave  to 
manual  on  the  commfssi„™  rcnr  "  .t  ''"«'^  "^ 
a  chief  justice,  holdin,.  offiZ  I.  ,  '  "'  ^°''™-  ^hat 
employing  hi  powor°  fornni  r  "!=  '""^'"•°  """^  '='»'^'"% 
money  s^,^tlvf^om.,,ri-'^''''/"P°''=''  ^''^'d  receive 
of  the  bench  ^  h-g,  was  fatal  to  the  independence 
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The  reflecting  people  in  Boston  dreaded  the  corrupt  em- 
ployment of  the  new  revenue.  »  Wo  shall  be  obliged,"  said 
they,  "  to  maintain  in  luxury  sycophants,  court  parasites,  and 
luingry  dependants,  who  will  bo  sent  over  to  watch  and  op- 
press those  who  support  them,  if  large  salaries  are  given, 
needy  poor  lawyers  from  England  and  Scotland,  or  some  tools 
of  power  of  our  own,  will  be  placed  on  the  bench.  The  gov- 
ernors will  be  men  rewarded  for  despicable  services,  hack- 
neyed in  deceit  and  avarice  ;  or  some  noble  scoundrel,  who  haa 
spent  his  fortune  in  every  kind  of  debauchery. 

"  Unrcasorable  impositions  tend  to  alienate  the  hearts  of 
the  colonitits.  Our  growth  is  so  great,  in  a  few  years  Britain 
will  not  be  able  to  compel  our  submission.  Who  thought  that 
the  four  little  provinces  of  Holland  would  have  been  able  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  that  powerful  kingdom  of  Spain  ?  Yet 
they  accomplished  it  by  their  desperate  perseverance."  "  Lib- 
erty is  too  precious  a  jewel  to  be  resigned." 

The  attempt  at  concerting  an  agreement  not  to  import  had 
thus  far  failed ;  and,  unless  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
should  devise  methods  of  resistance,  the  oppressive  law  would 
gradually  go  into  effect.     Of  the  country  members,  Ilawley, 
than  whom  no  one  was  abler  or  more  determined,  lived  far  in 
the  interior;  and  his  excitable  nature,  now  vehement,  now 
desponding,  unfitted  him  to  guide.    The  irritability  of  Otis  had 
so  increased  that  he  indulged  himself  in  "  rhapsodies "  and 
"  flashes  "  of  eloquence,  but  could  not  frame  deliberate  plans  of 
conduct.    Besides,  his  mind  had  early  embraced  the  idea  "of  a 
general  union  of  the  British  empire,  in  which  every  part  of  its 
wide  dominions  should  be  represented  under  one  equal  and 
uniform  direction  and  system  of  laws ; "  and  though  the  con- 
gress of  New  York  drew  from  him  a  tardy  concession  that  an 
American  representation  was  impossible,  yet  his  heart  still 
turned  to  his  original  opinion ;  and,  in  his  prevailing  mood,  he 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  independence.    The  ruling  passion 
of  Samuel  Adams,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  preservation  of  the 
distinctive  institutions  of  New  England.     He  understood  the 
tendency  of  the  measures  adopted  by  parliament ;  approved  of 
making  the  appeal  to  heaven,  if  freedom  could  not  otherwise 
be  preserved ;  and  valued  the  liberties  of  his  country  more  than 
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itfl  temporal  prosperity,  more  tlian  his  own  life,  more  than  the 
lives  of  all.  His  theory,  on  which  the  colonies  were  to  rest 
their  defence  of  their  separate  rights  till  the  dawn  of  better 
days,  as  a  small  but  gallant  anny  waits  for  aid  within  well- 
chosen  lines,  ho  embodied  in  the  fonn  of  a  letter  from  the  as- 
sembly of  the  province  to  their  agent.  On  the  sixth  of  Janu- 
ary, and  for  the  evening  and  morning  of  many  succeeding 
days,  the  paper  was  under  severe  examination  in  the  house. 
Seven  times  it  was  revised ;  every  word  was  weighed ;  every 
sentence  considered  ;  and  each  seemingly  harsh  expression 
tempered  and  refined.  At  last,  on  the  twelfth  of  Januaiy 
1768,  the  letter  was  adopted,  to  be  sent  to  the  agent,  commu- 
nicated to  the  British  ministry,  and  published  to  the  world. 

Disclaiming  the  most  distant  thought  of  independence  of 
the  mother  country,  provided  they  could  have  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights,  the  house  aflirmed  that  "the  British  con- 
stitution hath  its  foundation  in  tlio  law  of  God  and  nature ; 
that,  in  every  free  state,  the  supreme  legislature  derives  its 
power  from  the  constitution,"  and  is  bounded  and  circum- 
scribed "  by  its  fundamental  rules." 

That  the  right  to  property  exists  by  a  law  of  nature,  they 
upheld,  on  the  one  side,  against  "Utopian  schemes  of  a  com- 
munity of  goods ; "  on  the  other,  against  all  acts  of  the  British 
parliament  taxing  the  colonists. 

"  In  the  time  of  James  II.,"  they  continued,  "  the  ero\vn 
and  its  ministers,  vdthout  the  intervention  of  parliament,  de- 
molished charters  and  levied  taxes  in  the  colonies  at  pleasure. 
Our  f^ase  is  more  deplorable  and  remediless.  Our  ancestors 
found  relief  by  the  interposition  of  parliament ;  but  by  the  in- 
tervention of  that  very  power  we  are  taxed,  and  can  appeal 
from  their  decision  to  no  power  on  earth." 

They  further  set  forth  the  original  contract  between  the 
king  and  the  first  planters,  as  the  royal  promise  in  behalf  of 
the  English  nation ;  their  title  by  the  common  law  and  by 
statute  law  to  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  natural-bom 
subjects  of  the  realm ;  and  the  want  af  equity  in  taxing  colo- 
nies whose  manufactures  were  prohibited  and  whose  trade  was 
restrained. 

Still  more,  they  objected  to  the  appropriation  of  the  reve- 
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nucs  from  the  new  duties  to  tlie  support  of  American  civil  offi- 
cers and  an  American  army,  as  introducing  an  absolute  govern- 
ment.    The  judges  in  the  colonies  held  their  commissions  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  if  their  salaries  were  to  be  inde- 
pendent, a  corrupt  governor  might  employ  men  who  would 
"deprive  a  bench  of  justice  of  its  glory,  and  the  people  of 
their  security."    Nor  need  the  money  bo  applied  by  parlia- 
ment to  protect  the  colonists ;  they  were  never  backward  in 
defending  themselves,  and,  when  treated  as  free  subjects,  they 
always  granted  aids  of  their  own  accord,  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability,  and  even  beyond  it.     Nor  could  a  standing  army 
among  them  secure  their  dependence;  they  had  toward  the 
mother  country  an  English    affection,  which  would  forever 
keep  them  connected  with  her,  unless  it  should  be  erased  by 
repeated  unkind  usage, 

They  objected  to  the  establishment  of  commissioners  of  the 
customs,  as  an  expense  needless  in  itself,  and  dangerous  to 
their  liberties  from  the  increase  of  crown  officers.  Still  more, 
they  expressed  alarm  at  the  act  conditionally  suspending  the 
powers  of  the  assembly  of  New  York. 

"King  James  and  his  successors,"  thus  they  proceeded, 
"broke  the  copartnership  of  the  supreme  legislative  with  the 
supreme  executive,  and  the  latter  could  not  exist  without  the 
former.  In  these  remote  dominions  there  should  be  a  free 
legislative ;  otherwise,  strange  effects  are  to  be  apprehended, 
for  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  are  invariable." 

To  Shelbume,  Chatham,  Kockingham,  Conway,  Camden, 
the  treasury  board,  at  which  sat  Grafton,  Lord  North,  and 
Jenkinson,  the  house  of  representatives  next  addressed  letters 
which  enforced  the  impracticability  of  an  American  represen- 
tation in  the  British  parliament.  But  no  memorial  was  sent  to 
the  lords ;  no  petition  to  the  house  of  commons.  The  colonial 
legislature  joined  issue  with  the  British  parliament,  and,  adopt- 
ing the  draft  of  Samuel  Adams,  approached  the  king  with  their 
petition. 

To  him,  in  beautifully  simple  language,  they  recounted  the 
story  of  the  colonization  of  Massachusetts ;  the  forfeiture  of 
their  first  charter;  and  the  confirmation  to  them,  on  the  revo- 
lution, of  their  most  essential  rights  and  liberties ;  the  principal 
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Of  widch  was  that  most  sacred  right  of  being  taxed  only  by 
representatives  of  their  own  free  election.  They  co^lled 
hat  the  acts  of  parlian.ent,  "  imposing  taxes  in  /mericl  w  h 
the  express  purpose  of  i^ising  a  revenue,  left  them  on  X 
name  of  free  subjects."  •'^ 

Relief  by  an  American  representation  in  parhament  thev 
declare  to  be ''utterly  impracticable ; "  and  tlfey  re^r^ed  the 
cZenTrtht  S  ''-'-'  ^^—  -  ^^'  ^-^^om  and 
In  the  several  papers  which,  after  a  fortnight's  anxious  de- 
hberation,  were  adopted  by  the  assembly,  not  one  hne  betrays 
tae  or  hesitation.    It  remained  for  the  house  "  to  ilrm  tl 

harifTe^T^^^  '1  P""^'^^^^  ^^-*  *^^«  ^^^-  t^ 

wl        7'       l^'    ^^'  ^^''y  ""'^^'^  J«^^  therein."     13u    .his 
was  saad  m  a  hou.e  of  eighty-two  members,  w  .Id  be  con 
sidered,  m  Eng  and,  as  appointing  a  second  congress;  and  the 
negative  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 

At  this  appearance  of  indecision,  Bernard  conceived  "  great 

^rTtC  n  t  '"^^^."^^  ^"  *^^  -^™^^^  ^^d  proceedeino 
from  timidity,  but  caution.     The  members  spoke  with  one  an- 

a^Ixt  Tf:i  '''  '^7  ""^  ^^^-^^  P^^--'d  *he  imminence 
and  extent  of  the  pubhc  danger.  On  the  fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  vote  against  writing 
to  the  o  her  colonies.  The  house  was  counted ;  eigir.tw! 
were  agam  found  to  be  present;  the  question  wL  cabled  by 
a  krge  majority,  and  the  former  vote  erased  from  the  jour- 

On  the  same  day,  the  house,  after  debate,  appointed  a  com- 

tTif cltin^nt"?  :r'  ''""  ^'  representativ'es'o'r  burgessesTn 
the  continent  of  the  measure  which  it  had  taken;  and  on  the 

it  wf  *^7,TP''^'  "^^""^*  unanimously,  a  masterly  circu- 
lar letter  which  Samuel  Adams  had  drafted 

Expressing  a  firm  confidence  that  the  united  supplications 
of  the  distressed  Americans  would  meet  with  the  favorable 
acceptance  of  the  king,  they  set  forth  the  importance  thai 
proper  constitutional  measures  respecting  the  acts  of  pariia- 
ment  imposing  taxes  on  the  colonies  should  be  adopted ;  and 
that  the  representatives  of  the  several  assemblies  upon  so  deli- 
cate a  point  should  harmonize  with  each  other.     They  made 
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known  their  "disposition  freelj  to  communicate  their  mind  to 
a  sister  colony,  upon  a  common  concern." 

Thej  then  embodied  the  substance  of  all  their  representa- 
tions to  the  ministry;  that  the  legislative  power  of  parliament 
18  circmnseribed  by  the  cons^i^utior,  and  is  self-destroyed  when- 
ever It  overleaps  its  bounds;  that  allegiance,  as  well  as  sover- 
eignty, IS  hmited;  that  the  right  to  property  is  an  essential, 
unalterable  one,  engrafted  into  the  British  system,  and  to  be 
s^serted,  exclusive  of  any  consideration  of  charters;  that  taxa- 
tion of  the  colonies  by  the  British  parHament,  in  which  they 
are  not  represented,  is  an  infringement  of  their  natural  and 
constitutional  rights;   that  an  equal    representation  of  the 
American  people  in  parliament  is  forever  impracticable ;  that 
their  partial  representation  would  be  worse  even  than  taxation 
thout  their  consent.     They  further  enumerated  as  grievous 
.^e  independent  civil  list  for  cro^vn  officers ;  the  billeting  act  • 
and  the  large  powers  of  the  resident  commissioners  of  the 
customs. 

"Your  assembly,"  they  continued,  "is  too  generous  and 
hberal  m  sentiment  to  believe  that  this  letter  proceeds  from  an 
ambition  of  taking  the  lead,  or  dictating  to  the  other  assem- 
blies. They  freely  submit  their  opinions  to  the  judgment  of 
others  and  shall  take  it  kind  in  you  to  point  out  to  them  any- 
thing further  that  may  be  thought  necessaiy." 

A  fair  copy  of  this  circular  was  transmitted  to  England,  to 
be  produced  in  proof  of  its  true  spirit  and  design ;  they  drew 

cealLenf"  ""^  ''"'^"'*  ^''''''  ""^"^^  '*''^^'  """^  ^''^''^^  "^^■ 
^  The  day  after  the  circular  was  adopted,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  revenue  at  Boston,  co-operating  with  Ber- 
nard, addressed  to  their  superiors  in  England  a  secret  memo- 
rial. Expressing  apprehensions  for  their  own  safety,  they 
complained  of  the  American  press,  especially  of  the  seemin^ 
moderation,  parade  of  learning,  and  most  mischievous  tendenc; 

1.  r>fl  '  P'**'""'  ^^  ^'^  ^^^^^^^  t«^  meetings,  "in 
which  they  said,  "the  lowest  mechanics  discussed  the  most 
important  points  of  government  with  the  utmost  freedom;" 
ot  Rhode  Island,  as  if  it  had  even  proposed  to  stop  the  revenue 
money;  of  Massachusetts,  for  having  invited  every  province 
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to  db^sconntenanee  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures 
We  have  every  reason,"  they  added,  "to  expect  that  we  shS 
find  It  impructicable  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  reven^ 
laws  until  the  hand  of  government  is  properly  sti^ngtherd 
At  present  there  is  not  a  ship^f-war  in  the  province  nor  a 
company  of  soldiers  nearer  thanNew  York  » 

t,n  ^^^^"^*tr*'''^  T^  *^^  VreBented  to  the  ministiy  and  the 
kmg     On  the  one  side,  Massachusetts  asked  relief  from  taxa- 

unTte":f  r  "P;r  ^^r  -<^  --ted  the  sevend  clnitto 
.    umto  m  the  petition;  the  crown  officers,  on  the  other,  sent 
their  memorial  for  a  floet  and  regiments. 

But  what  could  an  armed  force  find  to  do  ?    The  opposition 
was  passive.    The  house  left  no  doubt  of  iU  purpose  no    to 
arrest  the  execution  of  any  law;  on  the  twenty-sixTrf  FeW 
ary,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-one  to  the  one  vote  of  Timothy  Eu^ 
gles,  It  discouraged  the  use  of  superfluities;  and  gave  a  pre! 
erence  to  American  manufactures  in  resolves  which,  said  Be  - 
nard,  «  were  so  decently  and  cautiously  worded  that  at  another 
time  they  would  scarcely  have  given  offence."    Could  an  army 
compel  a  colomst  to  buy  a  new  coat,  or  to  drink  tea,  or  to  pur- 
chase  what  he  was  resolved  to  do  without  2    Grafton,  North, 
even  IMsborough,  disapproved  of  Townshend's  revenue  act 
Why  will  they  not  quiet  America  by  its  revocation  ?    Sending 
regiments  mto  Boston  wiU  be  a  summons  to  America  to  make 
the  last  appeal.  ^ai^xj 

GrenviUe  and  his  friends  insisted  on  declaring  meetings  and 
associations  like  those  of  Boston  illegal  and  punishable,  and 
ad^ased  some  immediate  chastisement.  "I  wish,"  said  he 
every  American  in  the  world  could  hear  me.  I  gave  the 
Americans  bounties  on  their  whale  fishery,  thinking  they  would 
obey  the  acts  of  parliament;"  and  he  now  spoke  for  a  prohi- 
bition of  then-  fisheries.  Some  of  the  ministry  were  readv  to 
proceed  at  once  against  Massachusette.  When  America  was 
mentioned,  nothing  could  be  heard  but  bitterest  invectives, 
mat  it  must  submit,  no  one  questioned. 

While  Hillsborough  was  writing  encomiums  on  Bernard, 
praisi  .^.  his  own  "justice  and  lenity,"  and  lauding  the  king  as 
the  tender  father  of  all  his  subjects,  Choiseul  discerned  the  im- 
pavtunce  of  the  n«mg  controversy ;  and,  that  he  might  unbosom 
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his  thoughts  with  freedom,  he  appointed  to  the  place  of  am- 
bassador m  England  his  o^vn  most  confidential  friend,  the 
Count  du  Chdtelet,  son  of  the  celebrated  woman  with  4om 
Voltaire  had  been  connected.  The  new  diplomatist  was  a  per- 
son   of   qmck  perceptions,  courage,   and  knowledge  of   the 

The  difficulty  respectmg  taxation  was  heightened  by  per- 
sonal contentions,  which  exasperated  membei-s  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts.    The  house  discovered  that  their  leavin.. 
the  cro^vn  officers  out  of  the  council  had  been  misrepresented 
by  Bernard  to  Shelburne ;  and,  in  the  most  temperate  language 
they  wisely  suggested  the  recall  of  the  governor,  of  whose  S 
cusatory  lettei.  they  asked  for  copies.     A  paper  in  tie  "  Bo^ 
ton  Gazette  ';  writtenby  Warren,  exposed  « the  obstina^:  mahce^ 
diabohcal  thirst  for  mischief,  effrontery,  guileful  treachery,  and 
w^ckedness»of  Bernard.   The  council  censured  the  publicakn 
The  governor  called  on  the  house  to  order  a  prosecution  of  the 

?ri'''- .    .  '  ^^"''  '"  *^"  ^"^^^^^  «f  ^^^r«h  ^^swered :  «  The 
liberty  of  the  press  is  the  great  bulwark  of  freedom  »     On   ' 

proroguing  the  legislature,  Bernard  chid  in  public  its  leading 
n^^mbers.     "There  are  men,"  said  he,  "to  whose  importanc°e 
everlasting  contention  is  necessaiy.     Time  will  soon  pull  the 
masks  off  those  false  patriots  who  are  sacrificing  their  country 
to  the  gratification  of  their  own  pa^ions.     I  shall  defend  this 
injured  country  from  the  machinations  of  a  few,  very  few  di 
contented  men."     «  The  flagitious  libel,"  he  wroL  home  "  bt 
phemes  kingly  government  itself ; "  but  it  was  only  a  coarse 
^e tch  of  his  own  bad  qualities.     "  I  told  the  grand  jury  "  LTd 
Hutchinson,  "almost  in  plain  words,  that  thfy  mUt  depend 
on  being  damned  if  they  did  not  find  a^inst  tl^  paper,  asTon 
taming  high  treason."     The  jury  refused.     "Oaths  'and  the 
kws  have  lost  their  force,"  wrote  Hutchinson:   while  "the 
honest  and   independent  grand  jurors"  became  the  favorite 
toast  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  ^dvoriie 

On  the  day  on  which  the  general  court  was  prorogued,  mer- 

^Hnl^rV-^^r/?"^^^^^^  '^  -ounce 'commie 
with  England,  and  mvited  the  merchants  of  the  continent  to 
a  universal  passive  resistance. 

Kalb,  who  was  astonished  at  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies 
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and  the  immense  number  of  merchant  vessels  in  all  the  waters 
from  the  Chesapeake  to  Boston,  thought  for  a  moment  that,  if 
the  provmces  could  jointly  discuss  their  intereste  by  deputies 
an  mdependent  state  would  soon  be  formed.     The  people  were 
brave  and  their  militia  not  inferior  to  regular  troopf.    And 
yet   after  sinidymg  the  spirit  of  New  England,  he  wa.  per- 
suaded    l^t  all  classes  sincerely  loved  theh-  mother  counL 
and  would  never  accept  foreign  aid.    « It  is  my  fixed  opinion? 
said  he  "that  the  firebrands  wiUbe  worsted,  and  that  the  colo- 
nies will  m  the  end,  obtain  all  the  satisfaction  which  they  de- 
mand.    Sooner  or  later,  the  government  must  recognise  its 
being  in  the  wrong."  *= 

The  crown  officers  in  Boston  persevered  in  their  intrigues. 

The  annual  election  of  councillor,"  wrote  Bernard,  « is  the 

canker-worm  of  the  constitution  of  this  govemmeni,  whose 

weight  cannot  be  put  in  the  scale  .gainst  that  of  the  people." 

To  keep  the  balance  even,"  avgued  Hutchinson,  "there  is 

need  of  aid  from  the  other  side  of  the  water  " 

How  to  induce  the  British  government  to  change  the  char- 
ter and  send  over  troops  was  the  constajit  theme  of  discussion  • 
and  It  was  concerted  that  the  eighteenth  of  March,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  should  be  made  to 
further  the  design.    Eeports  were  industriously  spread  of  an 
intended  insurrection  on  that  day;  of  danger  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs.    The  Sons  of  Liberty,  on  their  part, 
were  anxious  to  preserve  order.    At  daybreak,  the  effigy  of  Pax' 
ton  and  tliat  of  another  revenue  officer  were  found  hanging  on 
Liberty  Tree;  they  were  instantly  taken  down  by  the  friends 
o±  the  people.     The  governor  endeavored  to  magnify  "the 
atrociousness  of  the  insult,"  and  to  express  fears  of  violence; 
^e  council  justly  insisted  there  was  no  danger  of  disturbance. 
Ihe  day  was  celebrated  by  a  temperate  festival,  at  which  toastg 
were  dnink  to  the  freedom  of  the  press;  to  Paoli  and  the 
Corsicans;  to  the  joint  freedom  of  America  and  Ireland;  to 
the  immortal  memory  of  Bnitus,  Cassius,  Hampden,  and  Sid- 
ney    Those  who  dined  together  broko  up  early.     There  was 
no  bonfire  lighted;  and  "in  the  evening,"  wrote  Hutchinson 
within  the  week  of  the  event,  "we  had  only  such  a  mob  as 
ve  long  been  used  to  on  the  fifth  of  IN"ovember,  and  other 
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hoUdays  "    Gage,  who  afterward  made  eareful  inquiry  in  IW 
ton,  declared  the  dietobanee  to  have  been  "t^ffiZ"^ 

or  power.    I  am  obnoxious  to  the  madneaa  of  the  Look  "1^ 

bnng  them,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Maroh,  to  Lirert/CtH 
obhge  them  to  renounea  their  eommissions     "'f^l        '    ^ 

These  letters  went  from  Boston  to  the  ministry  in  March 
Ihe  tales  of  riots  were  falsp     The,  ,^^^  i  ^       J>iarcn. 

were  miposed.  England  had  on  her  side  the  general  affection 
of  the  people,  the  certainty  that  the  country  fouldnofr  3 
manufaetm^  for  itself,  and  the  consequent  ceZZtjlZI^l 

n.%ht:e'arT£  "j^H™:!;,"'''  ^^^^  "^  '"^  -^^'^- 
But  the  administration  of  pablic  affairs  had  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  patronage  which  had  money  for  2  "beet 
^d  was  supported  by  the  king,  fron.  the  loye  If  auttority' 
The  goyermnentof  England  had  more  and  mo,;  T^T'to 
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represent  the  noble  spirit  of  England.  The  twelfth  parliament 
whicn  had  taxed  America  and  wa.  now  near  its  dissolXn 
exceeded  all  former  ones  in  profligacy.  Direct  gifts  of  mone; 
were  grown  less  frequent,  as  pubhc  opinion  increa^d  in  power  • 
but  there  never  was  a  parliament  so  shameless  in  its  corruption 
as  this  twelfth  parliament,  which  virtually  severed  America 
from  England.    It  had  its  votes  x.ady  for  the  minister  o""  y 

V^fL  l\T^  "''  ^^""""'^  unanimous  support  to  Pitt,  when, 
for  the  la.t  time  m  seventy  years,  the  foreign  politics  ^f  Eng! 
land  were  on  the  side  of  liberty.  It  had  a  majority  for  Nel- 
coBtle  af  er  he  had  ejected  Pitt ;  for  Bute,  when  he  dismisLd 
Newcastle;  for  Grenville,  so  long  as  he'  was  the  Send  of 
Bute ;  for  Grenville,  when  he  became  Bute's  implacable  foe 
and  for  the  inexperienced  Rockingham.  When  Charies  Town' 
shend,  rebelhng  in  the  cabmet,  seemed  likely  to  become  X 
i8ter,he  commanded  its  applause.  When  Townshend  dTed, 
JNorth  easily  restored  subordination.  ' 

Kor  was  it  more  scrupulous  as  to  any  measure  which  the  min- 
ister of  the  hour  might  propose.  It  promoted  the  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  deserted  him  ;  it  protected  the  issue 
of  general  warranto,  and  utterly  condemned  them;  it  passed 

America  with  tenderness,  then  veered  about,  imposed  new 
Wn       /!?     a""'"^'""  constitutions,  and  trifled  with  the 

knew  Itself  to  be  corrupt,  and  made  a  jest  of  its  corruption; 
ai.^d  when  it  was  gone,  and  had  no  more  chances  at  prostitu! 
tion,  men  wrote  its  epitaph  as  of  the  most  scandalously  aban- 
doned body  that  England  had  ever  known. 

n.  /^i*^/  T^*  *r''  *^'  '^^^^'^'  ^^^  looked  to  parliament 
a^  the  bulwark  of  their  liberties ;  henceforward,  they  knew  it 
^  be  their  most  dangerous  enemy.  They  avowed  that  they 
would  not  pay  taxes  which  it  assumed  to  impose.  Some  still 
allowed  It  a  right  to  restrain  colonial  trade,  but  the  advanced 
opinion  among  the  patriots  was  that  each  provincial  legislature 

^oned  by  the  consent  of  America  herself.     Without  disputmg 

what  the  past  had  established,  they  were  resolved  to  opposf 

^  ~ ^  ^^^^  oixouivi  aiLumpc  to  "  innovate  "  a  single  iota 
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inconceivable  aupplt  of  Zl      ^"'^"'  ^'^-g'h^ed  with 

canse.  You  am  aligned  bf  DiZp°M '""*"'.  "  "  e<^ 
pointed  o^der  of  thi^s,  the  V^Co^  rr^'CZ'"^,  "^ 
fate  depends  upon  your  virtue  "  ^   '  ^^°^® 

a™,  against  :;:CtrwSSth"e''  '""  *".  **^  "^ 
town-meeting,  in  i\rarcI,Trf°s  Ti  ^^^tude.    At  a 

the  »genio„!\„thJ;:f\irFa™trs.*''t  T'r'^^  *» 

Samuel  Adams,  and  Warren  wpT^f  «  '  """^  "ancoelc, 

iim  in  the  namL  of  thT to™  J  "  hf  fntd'Tf ''''. '"  ^"^ 
the  benefactor  of  mankind™  °^  Americans  and 

aa  well  as  the  parliamentary  ^a^  al^Lf  ^""^  *''"  ^S^' 
has  that  in  his  thought.  "        """'"*^'  ^'*»»g''  "o  man  as  yet 

the^oSlttf'i^nS"'''"™^""'^^  "'^  "l-""-  »to 
tailed  statemen  s  beZ7-  ™  ^"^"'^'^  "«*'  ^^»  if  the  de- 
could  not  x\  tfo^:  :zz't''  •"">  ^"S'-<» 

rebellion.    «  Their  Don„I,T'  •  ^"^ '™"'  *'  ^tondari  of 

"that  a  breatr,S'ttrrhr,^''"  ^'^  ''«  *»  Choiseul, 
dience.  The  ever^xistSl  it,  J'^l'V^"'  *"  enforce  obe! 
dence  and  of  a  free  c  mmfreTc^nrf:^,'  ^^  '""?  ■''"'^P™- 
continnally  in  a  state  of  Tgust  "  t  tt  '"^^^^P,"'-''  '"'"^ 
The  English  goremm^nt  J'   .  ,  ^  ""''""»'  «nl>icction. 

in  a  single  da^  seuK:;  J  ^ctt  ^'T  *"  ^^^ 
ber  of  chances  can  hasten  tl,„  J  '"  activity.    A  great  nnm- 

foresees  without  darit  to  Z^T""  /'"f  ""  "•«  ^--M 
with  the  thought  thati  s  nTt^far  oT  ■  ^  ^^^  '"^^« 
that  we  should  spare  neithrr-  '°'"°  imagine,  and 

^th  it.    Wo  musCnrish  hTs  ?!  ^  '^''''  ">  "'«'I»«"» 
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but  arms,  courage,  and  a  chief.     If  they  had  among  them  a 
gemu8  equal  to  Cromwell,  this  republic  would  be  more  easy  to 
estabhsh    han  the  one  of  which  that  usurper  was  the  head 
Perhaps  this  man  exists ;  perhaps  nothing  is  wanting  but  hapl 
py  circumstances  to  place  him  upon  an  exalted  theatre." 

At  Mount  Vernon,  conversation  with  Arthur  Lee  fell  on 
the  dangers  that  overhung  the  country.  "  Whenever  my  coun- 
try cal  s  upon  me,"  said  Washington,  « I  am  ready  to  take  my 
musket  on  my  shoulder."  ^ 

^  "  Courage,  Americans !  "    So,  in  April  1708,  said  William 
Livingston,  one  of  the  famed  Kew  York  "  triumvirate  "  of  anti- 
prelatic  lawyers,  through  the  press.     "  Liberty,  religion,  and 
sciences  are  on  the  wing  to  these  shores.     The  finger  of  God 
points  out  a  mighty  empire  to  your  sons.    The  land  we  possess 
18  the  gift  of  heaven  to  our  fathers,  an<l  Divine  Providence 
seems  to  have  decreed  it  to  our  latest  posterity.    The  day  dawns 
m  which  the  foundation  of  this  mighty  empire  is  to  be  laid  by 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  American  constitution.    All  ihat 
has  hitherto  been  done  seems  to  be  little  beside  the  collection 
of  materials  for  this  glorious  fabric.    'Tis  time  to  put  them 
together.    The  transfer  of  the  European  part  of  the  family  is 
so  vast,  and  our  growth  so  swift,  that,  before  seven  yeLs 
EOLL  OVER  OUR  HEADS,  the  first  stouc  must  be  laid." 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

WILL   MASSACHUSETTS   RESCIND?      AD^nXISTRATION   OF   GRAFTON' 
HILLSBOROUGH   SECRETARY  FOR  THE  COLONIES? 

April-July  1768. 

"Send  over  an  armj  and  a  fleet  to  reduce  tliem  to  reason  » 
M  as  the  cry  at  court  and  the  public  offices  in  England  on  eve^ 

of  Apra  1768,  he  circular  letter  of  Massachusetts  reached  the 
ministers  and  their  choleric  haste  dictated  most  impolitic  mea^ 

Tl  'oA    .     r'  T'  ^^  Hi"«borough  to  the  governors  of 
each  of  the  twelve  other  colonies,  with  a  copy  of  the  circular, 
which  was  descnbed  as  "of  a  most  dangerous  and  faction 
tendency,"  calculated  "to  inflame  the  minds"  of  the  people 
to  promote  an  unwarrantable  combination,  and  to  excite  open 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  parliament."     "  You  will  there- 
fore,   said  he,  "exert  your  utmoct  influence  to  prevail  upon 
the  assembly  of  your  province  to  vake  no  notice  of  it,  wS 
will  be  treating  it  with  the  contempt  it  deserves.    If  thU  Sve 
any  countenance  to  this  seditious  f  aper,  it  will  be  your  duty 
to  prevent  any  proceedings  upon  it  by  an  immediate  proroga^ 
tion  or  dissolu  ion."     This  order  he  sent  even  to  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  who,  by  its  charter,  had  no  power  to  prorogue 
or  dissolve  an  assembly.    Massachusetts  was  told  that  the  llg 
c  nsidei-cd  "  their  resolutions  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  assem^ 
bly,  and  procured  by  surprise.     You  will  therefore,"  such  was 

tativr-T    '"  """""''  "^^^"^^^  «^  *^^  ^--^  «f  represr 
tatives,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  rescind  the  resolution  which 
gave  birth  to  the  circular  letter  from  the  speaker,  and  to  de 
Clare  their  disapprobation  of  that  rash  and  hasty  proceeding" 
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"  If  the  new  assembly  should  refuse  to  comply,  it  is  the  king's 
pleasure  that  you  should  immediately  dissolve  them." 

The  petition  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  the  king 
was  received  by  Hillsborough  for  perusal,  but  was  never  offi- 
cially presented.  To  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  the  secretary 
said :  "  I  had  settled  the  repeal  of  these  acts  with  Lord  North ; 
but  the  opposition  of  the  colonies  renders  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  support  the  authority  of  parliament." 

The  commander-in-chief  in  America  was  ordered  to  main- 
tain the  public  tranquillity.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  peace  had  not  been  broken;  the  power  of 
parliament  was  denied,  but  not  resisted. 

On  the  second  of  April,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  read  the 
circular  letter  from  Massachusetts,  and  referred  it  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  house.  The  petitions  of  freeholders  of  the 
counties  of  Chesterfield,  Henrico,  Dinwiddie,  and  Amelia 
pointed  to  the  act  of  parliament  suspending  the  legislative 
power  of  New  York,  as  of  a  tendency  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
a  free  people.  The  county  of  Westmoreland  dwelt  on  the  new 
revenue  act,  as  well  as  on  the  billeting  act.  The  freeholders  of 
Prince  "Williams  enumerated  all  three,  which,  hke  the  stamp 
act,  would  shackle  North  America  with  slavery.  On  the  sev- 
enth, Bland  reported  resolutions  reaffirming  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  American  assemblies  to  tax  the  American  colonies,  and 
they  were  imanimously  adopted.  A  committee  of  twelve,  in- 
cluding Bland  and  Archibald  Gary,  prepared  a  petition  to  the 
king,  a  memorial  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  remonstrance  to 
the  house  of  commons,  which,  after  being  carefully  considered 
and  amended,  were  unanimously  adopted.  On  the  fifteenth, 
Bland  invited  a  conference  with  the  council,  and  the  council, 
with  Blair,  the  acting  president  after  Fauquier's  death,  agreed 
to  the  papers  which  the  house  had  prepared,  and  which  were 
penned  in  a  still  bolder  style  than  those  from  Massachusetts. 

After  this,  the  burgesses  of  Yirginia,  to  fulfil  all  their 
duty,  not  only  applauded  Massachusetts  for  its  attention  to 
American  liberty,  but  directed  their  speaker  to  make  known 
their  proceedings  to  the  speaker  of  every  assembly  on  the 
continent,  and  to  intimate  how  necessary  they  thought  it 
that  the  colonies  should  unite  in  a  firm  but  decent  opposi- 
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tion  to  every  measure  wbicli  might  affect  their  rights  and  Ub- 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings  of  a  representative  body 
which  tmly  reflected  the  sentiments  of  a  people,  the  thirl 
teenth  British  parhament,  the  last  which  ever  legislated  for 
America  was  returned.     Of  the  old  house,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  failed  to  be  rechosen.    Boroughs  were  sold  openly 
and  votes  purchased  at  advanced  prices.     The  market  value  of 
a  seat  m  parliament  was  four  thousand  pounds.     Contested 
elections  cost  the  candidates  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  pomids 
apiece,  and  it  was  affirmed  that  in  Cumberland  one  person  lav- 
ished a  hundred  thousand  pounds.     The  election  was  the  most 
expensive  ever  loiown    The  number  of  disputed  seats  exceeded 
all  precedent,  as  did  the  riots  on  election  days 

Wilkes  was  returned  for  Westminster.  "  The  expulsion  of 
Wilkes  must  be  effected,"  wrote  the  king  to  Lord  /orth,  who 
stood  ready  to  obey  the  unconstitutional  mandate. 

At  the  opening,  in  May,  the  question  was  raised,  if  strangers 
should  be  excluded  from  the  debates.  "  I  ever  Wished,"  faS 
Grenville,  "  to  have  what  is  done  here  well  known."  The  peo- 
ple no  longer  acquiesced  in  the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings  of 

wbTl  P^^^TfV^'"''"^'^™'  *^^^  ''  *^^  1«^^  parliament  of 
wliich  the  debates  are  not  reported. 

Out  of  doors,  America  was  not  without  those  who  listened 
to  her  complaints  The  aged  Oglethorpe,  founder  of  the  colony 
of  Georgia,  busied  himself  with  distributing  pamphlets  in  he^ 
behalf  among  the  most  considerable  public  men.  Franklin  in 
London,  collected  and  printed  the  Fanner's  Letters  "  Thev 
are  very  wild,"  said  Hillsborough  of  them;  many  called  them 
treasonable  and  seditious;  yet  Edmund  Burke  approved  the^ 
principle.  Translated  into  French,  they  were  much  read  in 
Parisian  saloons ;  their  author  was  compared  with  Cicero  •  Yol- 

thaTofT  /'  ^'"1  '^  "'^"  ^"'"^^^  '^  Pennsylvania"  to 
tHat  of  the  Russians  who  aspired  to  liberate  Greece 

"In  America,  the  Farmer  is  adored,"  said  the  governor  of 

Georgia;  "and  no  mark  of  honbr  and  respect  is  thought  equal 

to  his  merie    At  that  time  Georgia  was  the  most  flourislnng 

colony  on  the  continent.     Lands  there  were  cheap,  and  labof 

dear;  it  had  no  manufax^tures ;  though,  of  the  jwer  families, 
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one  in  a  hundred,  perbaps,  might  make  its  own  coarao  clothing 
of  a  mature  of  cotton  and  wool.  Out  of  twenty-flve  ,nembe« 
0  the  new  y  elected  legislature,  at  least  eighteen  were  "So." 
of  Lberty"  "enthusiasts"  for  the  American  cause,  zealous 
for  "mamtammg  their  natural  rights."  They  unanimously 
made  choice  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as  their  agent,  and  nothing 
but  their  prorogation  prevented  tlieir  sendtog  words  of  sym 
pathy  to  Massachusetts.  Kew  Jereey  expressed  its  desire  to 
corre^ond  and  unite  with  the  other  colonies.  The  Connecti- 
ilTt^'  '",^''^' ,"'">'•  "  ^"k™  debate,  concluded  to  peti- 

Lit       f  M  ^'    ''"''"^•"  ^'''  *^'^'  "t»  petition  the  par- 

lament  would  be  a  tacit  confession  of  its  right  to  lay  imposi- 

hons  upon  us,  which  right  and  authority  we  publicly  disa3' 

Nor  wou  d  the  court  issue  ,vrita  of  assistance,  although  it  waa 

cUmied  that  they  were  antliorized  by  Townshend's"  i^venu" 

th.'^l^T  T"'^T>*'"  °""-<='""«^  ''eld  a  meeting  to  join  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  the  agreement  not  to  import  from 
Great  Britain;  and,  against  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  the 
royal  council  deeded  that  the  meetings  were  I^al ;  tha  the 
people  did  but  establish  among  themselves  cerWn  rules  of 
economy,  and  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  then,  own  fortune  as 
they  pleased. 

Wliile  Massachusetts  received  encouragement  from  its  sister 
colonies,  its  cro^^al  officers  continued  and  extended  their  soUcita- 
tion.  in  England  for  large  and  fixed  salaries,  as  the  only  way 
to  keep  the  Amencans  in  their  dependence.  GrenviUe's  in- 
fluence was  the  special  resource  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver 
who  had  supported  his  stamp  act  and  suffered  as  his  martyr..! 
and  they  relied  on  Whately  to  secure  for  them  his  attention 
and  favor,  which  they  valued  the  more,  as  it  seemed  to  them 
probable  that  he  would  one  day  supersede  Grafton 

Bernard  on  his  part,  addressed  his  importunities  to  Hills- 
borough,  and  asked  leave  to  become  an  informer,  but  under  an 
assurance  that  no  exposure  should  be  made  of  his  letters  Yet 
how  could  public  measures  be  properly  fomided  on  secret  com- 
mumcations  known  only  to  the  minister  and  the  king  ?  Should 
the  right  of  the  humblest  individual  to  confront  witnesses 
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against  liim  be  held  gacrod  ?  and  should  rising  nations  he  ex- 
posed to  the  loss  of  chartered  privileges  and  natural  rights  on 
concealed  accusations  ?  With  truer  loyalty  toward  the  mother 
country,  Samuel  Adams,  through  the  agent,  advised  the  repeal 
of  the  revenue  acts,  and  the  removal  of  a  governor  in  whom 
the  colonies  could  never  repose  confidence. 

But  Bernard  went  on,  persuading  Hillsborough  that  Amer- 
ica had  grown  refractory  in  consequence  of  the  feeble  adminis- 
tration  of  the  colonies  during  the  time  of  Conway  and  Shel- 
bume ;  that  it  required  "his  lordship's  distinguished  abilities" 
to  accomplish  the  "  arduous  task  of  reducing  them  into  good 
order."    «  It  only  needs,"  said  Hutchinson,  "  one  steady  plan, 
pursued  a  little  while."    At  that  moment  the  people  of  Af  is- 
sachusetts,  confidently  awaiting  a  favorable  result  of  their 
appeal  to  the  king,  revived  their  ancient  spirit  of  loyalty.     At 
the  opening  of  the  political  year,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in 
May,  the  new  house  of  representatives  came  together,  with  a 
kindlier  disposition  toward  England  than  had   existed   for 
several  years.     The  two  parties  were  nearer  an  equality.     On 
the  day  of  election,  after  hearing  a  sermon  in  which  Shute,  of 
Ilingham,  denied  the  supremo  authority  of  parliament  and 
justified  resistance  to  laws  not  based  on  equity,  the  legislature 
seemed  willing  to  restore  Hutchinson  to  the  council ;  and,  on 
the  first  ballot,  he  had  sixty-eight  votes  where  he  needed  but 
seventy-one. 

As  the  convention  were  preparing  to  ballot  a  second  time, 
Samuel  Adams  rose  to  ask  whether  the  lieutenant-governor 
was  a  pensioner;  on  which  Otis,  the  other  "chief  head  of  the 
faction,"  stood  up  and  declared  that  Hutchinson  had  received 
a  .warrant  from  the  lords  of  the  treasury  for  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  out  of  the  proceeds  of  tUe  new  duties ;  and, 
distributing  votes  for  Artemus  Ward.  1>^   rcic-s  out:  <' Ten- 
sioner  or  no  pensioner,  surely  the  house  will  not  think  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  crown  a  fit  pei-son  to  sit  in  council."     "  But  for 
the  warrant,"  confessed  Hutchinson,  "I  should  have  been 
elected."     "And  that,"  added  Bernard,   "would  have  put 
quite  a  new  face  upon  public  affairs."    "The  government," 
repeated  Bernard,  "should  insist  upon  it  that  the  Heutenant- 
govemor  and  secretary  should  have  seats  and  votes  at  the 
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council-board  without  an  election."  "This  annual  election  of 
the  council  spoils  the  constitution,"  -.irrote  Hutchinson.  "  They 
will  not  come  to  a  right  temper  until  they  find  that,  at  all 
events,  the  parliament  will  maintain  its  authority."  These 
representations  were  made  in  concert  by  the  two  for  no  end 
but  to  promote  their  own  petty  interests,  with  equal  disregard 
of  the  honor  and  welfare  of  Britain  and  the  rights  of  the  prov- 
ince.  Deceived  by  their  seeming  zeal  in  his  service.  Hills- 
borough  resolved  to  re^^ard  Bernard's  zeal  with  the  lucrative 
post  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  and  to  leave  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  in  the  hands  0/  Hutchinson. 

In  June,  the  ministry  in  England  received  the  letters  of 
Marcli  from  the  commissioners  of  the  ciLstoms  and  from  Ber- 
nard;  and,  totally  misconceiving  the  state  of  things  Hills- 
borough,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  ordered  Gage  to  send  a  regi- 
ment to  Boston,  for  the  assistance  of  the  civil  magistrates  and 
the  ofhccrs  of  the  revenue.  The  admiralty  was  directed  to 
send  one  fngate,  two  sloops,  and  two  cutters  to  remain  in  Bos- 
ton harbor;  and  the  castle  of  William  and  Mary  was  to  be 
occupied  and  repaired. 

This  first  preparation  for  the  use  of  arms  by  Great  Britain 
was  adopted  at  a  time  when  America  thought  of  nothing  more 
than  peaceable  petitioning  and  a  non-importation  agreement 
which  the  adverse  interests  of  tlio  merchants  had  as  yet  ren- 
dered void. 

^  The  Eomncy,  a  ship  of  fifty  guns,  sent  from  Halifax  at 
taeir  request,  had,  for  about  a  mouth,  lain  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  and  impressed  New  England  men  returning 
from  sea.  The  request  to  accept  a  substitute  for  another  the 
captiun  rejected  with  a  storm  of  abuse;  and  he  continued  im- 
pressments, in  violation,  as  the  lawyers  and  the  people  believed 
of  an  explicit  statute.  On  Friday,  the  tenth  of  June,  one  man 
who  had  been  impressed  was  rescued.  On  the  same  day,  the 
sloop  Liberty,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  was  seized,  as  it 
seems  justly,  by  the  officere  of  the  customs.  The  collector 
thought  she  might  remain  at  the  wharf;  but,  according  to 
previous  concert,  boats  from  the  man-of-war  cut  her  moor- 
ings and  towed  her  away  to  the  Romney,  near  sunset,  just 
aa  the  laborers  had  broken  off  work. 
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A  crowd  "of  boys  and  negroes"  gathered  at  the  heels  of 
the  ciistoni-houso  officers,  and  threw  about  stones,  bricks,  and 
dirt  alarnnng  but  not  hurting  them.  A  mob  broke  windows 
m  the  house  of  the  comptroller  and  of  an  inspector,  burned  a 
boat  of  tlie  collector's  on  Boston  common,  and,  at  near  one 
o  clock,  dispersed.  The  next  day  nothing  indicated  a  recur- 
rence of  riots;  and  the  council  appointed  a  committee  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  attending  the  seizure. 

The  commissioners  had  not  been  approached  nor  menaced 
but  they  chose  to  consider  the  incident  of  the  last  evenino-  an 
insurrection,  and  four  of  the  five  went  on  board  the  R^mney  • 
peihaps  a  little  from  panic,  but  more  to  insure  the  interposition 
of  the  British  government.  Temple,  one  of  their  number, 
WHO  in  ater  days  inherited  two  baronetcies,  a  devoted  client  of 
Grenville  and  tlie  family  of  Lord  Temple,  one  who  thorouo-hly 
understood  the  duplicity  and  feebleness  of  mind  and  clumcter 
of  Bei-nard,  and  the  hypocrisy  as  well  as  the  ability  of  Hutch- 
inson,  refused  to  take  part  in  the  artifice. 

On  Sunday,  while  all  the  people  were  at  church,  the  fu-i- 
tive  oflicers,  pretending  that  "the  honor  of  the  crown  would 
be  hazarded  by  their  return  to  Boston,"  informed  Bernard  by 
letter  that  they  could  not,  "consistent  with  the  honor  of  their 
commission,  act  in  any  business  of  the  revenue  under  such  an 
influence  as  prevailed  "  in  Boston,  and  declared  their  wish  to 
withdraw  ta  the  castle.     "  They  have  abdicated,"  said  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston,  and  "may  they  never  return."     Everybody 
knew  they  were  in  no  danger.     The  council  found  that  the 
not  of  Friday  had  been  only  "  a  small  disturbance."     "  Dan- 
gerous disturbances,"  reported  Gage,  whose  information  came 
trora  royalists,  "are  not  to  bo  apprehended." 

On  the  fourteenth,  the  attendance  was  so  great  at  a  leo-al 
town-meeting  that  they  adjourned  from  Faneuil  Hall  to  the  Old 
South  meeting-house,  where  Otis,  with  rapturous  applause,  was 
elected  moderator. 

An  address  to  the  governor  was  unanimously  agreed  upon 
which  twenty-one  men  were  appointed  to  deliver.     On  ad- 
journing to  the  next  afternoon,  Otis,  the  moderator,  strongly 
recommended  peace  and  good  order  ;  and  did  not  despair  that 
their  grievances  might,  in  time,  be  removed.     "  If  not  "  said 
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he,  "and  •«  are  called  on  to  defend  onr  liberties  and  privi 
leges  I  hope  and  believe  we  shall,  one  and  all,  resist  evenCto 
hippei.''      '  "'''  ''"''  ^""'S'"^  """  '^  »V  never^o 

the  house  of  the  governor  in  the  country,  to  present  the  ati 
dres,  m  which  the  town  claimed  for  the  p^vince  rLe  il" 
o.  b«cmg  Itself,  expressed  a  hope  that  the  board  of  eustlms 
would  „,ver  reassnme  the  exercise  of  their  oSce,  coramented  1 
unpressu-ent,  and  demanded  the  removal  of  the  HoZ^tZ 
the  harbor.  I„  words  which  Otis  approved  and  probaWyr 
s.sted  to  wr,te,  they  said:  "To  contend  with  our  parentis 
.s  he  most  dreadful  extremity,  but  tamely  to  relb qT,ish  «^ 
only  security  we  and  our  posterity  retain  for  the  enjWnt  of 

and  base  that  we  cmnot  support  the  reflection.  It  is  at  your 
opfon  to  prevent  this  distn^ssed  and  justly  incensed  pool 
from  eftectn,s  too  much,  and  from  the  sham;  and  reproLh  o? 
attemptmg  too  little."  reproaen  ot 

Bernard  received  this  address  with  obsequious  courtesv 
and  the  next  d.,y  gave  thorn  a  written  answer,  clearing  Mmsdf 
of  the  measures  complained  of,  promising  to  st'op  impr«nt 
and  desn-mg  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  an  instrument  of  con 
cUiation  between  then,  and  the  parent  state 

No  sooner  had  he  sent  this  message  than  he  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor and  other  officers  of  the  crown  conspi  JTo 
got  regiments  ordered  to  Boston.  The  commissioners  oTthe 
c-^touis  besought  protection  of  Gage  and  Hood,  the  chiefs  of 
aie  British  army  and  navy  in  Korth  America. 

"  tb„  T  T"'  i'  T  o"^™"'"  '™'"  ^"^"^  to  Hillsborough, 

a.e  leaders  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  must  falsify  their  wo^ 

and  change  their  purposes."    Hutchinson  sounded  the  alarm 

TolZZTT^T""'  ™'''*''™"g'>  Whately,  to  Gi^nville. 
10  mterpret  and  enforce  the  correspondence,  Hallowell  the 
comptroller,  was  despatched  to  London.  ' 

The  town  divined  the  purpose  of  its  enemies ;  and,  at  its 
eg.,  meeting  on  the  seventeenth,  instructed  its  representatives 

m  tliese  words  prepared  hv  .Mm  A,l»m. .  n  a^»..  ^i.  .        , 

r,f  n     t    ^  J,      ".  "  " ■'     -tiiLcr  tuu  repeal 

ot  tbe  last  American  stamp  act,  we  were  happy  in  the  pleasing 
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prospect  of  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  and  harmony.    But  the 
principle  on  which  that  detestable  act  was  founded  continues 
m  full  force,  and  a  revenue  is  still  demanded  from  America, 
and  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  swarms  of  officers  and 
pensioners  in  idleness  and  luxury.     It  is  our  fixed  resolution 
to  mamtain  our  loyalty  and  due  subordination  to  the  BriMsh 
parliament,  as  the  supreme  legislative  in  all  cases  of  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  empire.     At  the  same  time 
It  IS  our  unalterable  resolution  to  assert  and  vindicate  our  dear 
and  mvaluable  rights  and  liberties,  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes ;  and  we  have  a  full  and  rational  confidence 
that  no  designs  formed  against  them  will  ever  prosper. 

"  Every  person  who  shall  solicit  or  promote  the  importation 
of  troops  at  this  time  is  an  enemy  to  this  to^vn  and  province 
and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  both."  ' 

The  next  morning,  the  general  court,  which  was 'in  session 
appointed  a  joint  committee  to  inquire  « if  measures  had  been 
taken,  or  were  taking,  for  the  execution  of  the  late  revenue 
acts  of  parliament  by  a  naval  or  military  force."     In  the  midst 
of  these  scenes  arrived  Hillsborough's  letter,  directing  Massa- 
chusetts to  rescind  and  disapprove  its  resolution  which  gave 
birth  to  their  circular  letter  of  the  preceding  session;  and,  on 
the  twenty-first,  after  timid  consultations  between  Bernard 
Hutchinson,  and  Oliver,  it  was  communicated  to  the  house      ' 
The  assembly  were  aware  that  they  were  deliberating  upon 
more  important  subjects  than  had  ever  engaged  the  attention 
of  an  American  legislature.     They  were  consoled  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  Connecticut  and  Xew  Jersey.     But  the  letter  from 
Virginia  gave  courage  more  than  all  the  rest.     "  This  is  a  glo- 
rious day,"  said  Samuel  Adams  on  receiving  it,  using  words 
which,  seven  years  later,  he  was  to  repeat.     Tlie  merchants  of 
Boston  renewed  the  agreement  not  to  import  from  England 

The  house,  employing  the  pen  of  Samuel  Adams,  without 
altering  one  word  in  his  draft,  reported  a  letter  to  Lord  Hills- 
borough, in  which  they  showed  that  their  circular  letter  was 
indeed,  the  declared  sense  of  a  large  majority  of  the  body  by 
which  it  was  issued ;  and  they  relied  on  tlie  clemency  of  the 
king,  that  to  petition  him  would  not  be  deemed  inconsistent 
^vith  respect  for  the  Britisii  constitution,  nor  to  acquaint  their 
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fellow-snbjecte  of  their  having  done  so  be  discountenanced  as 
an  inflammatory  proceeding.  '-enancea  as 

Then  came  the  great  question,  taken  in  the  fullest  house 
ever  remembered.  The  votes  were  given  by  word  of  mouth 
and,  agamst  seventeen  that  were  willing  to  yield,  nin^tv  two' 
refused  to  resdnd.  They  finished  theirlor/by  a  mes  leTo 
^le  governor  thoroughly  affirming  thedoings  from  whTchC 
had  been  ordered  to  dissent.  On  this,  Bernard  prorogued 
and  then  dissolved  them.  ^  """o"™, 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  liad  no  intention  hut  to  defend 
the.r  htehes  which  had  the  sanction  of  natural  right  a^d  of 

oSr^:  The  Americans,"  ohserved  the  clear-sighted  Da 
Chatelet,  "sec  in  the  projects  of  their  metropolis  mLures  of 
tymnny  and  oppression."    "  I  apprehend  a  hr^aeh  betren  the 

what  the  Boston  people  meant  by  the  "  due  subordination  "  of 
teir  assembly  to  parliament,  and  had  reached  the  eonelusion 
that  the  CO  onies  and  Great  Britain  were  separate  states,  witt 
the  same  king,  but  diSerent  legislatures. 

rJ^'^^r.  "■y^'^'^J  "^  "«>  Pi'^Pk  of  New  Hampshire  were 
resolved  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  Massachusetts."    "It  is  bIT" 
counselled  John  Langdoa,  of  Portsmonth,  "for  the  Amerk  m 
o  let  the  king  know  the  danger  of  a  violent  renditg  of  tte 
colonies  from  the  mother  country."    "No  assembly  on  Z 
continent  '  said  Eoger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  "will  ev 
concede  that  parliament  has  a  right  to  tax  the  colonie™' 
"  vYe  cannot  believe,"  wrote  William  Williams,  of  tbron 
in  the  same  province,  "that  they  will  draw  the  sword  on  tliei; 
own  cbdren;  but,  if  they  do,  our  blood  is  more  at  the  r 
service  than  our  liberties." 

wlnVh  nnn  ^'°''^'  "'°  r'"^""*'  '""  ''^■''  "'"'o  ""Stings 
which  Ilillsborongh  condemned.  "The  circumstances  of  the 
eoonies  demand  a  firmer  union,"  said  men  of  Pennsylvani 
Te  assembly  of  Maryland  treated  Lord  Hillsborough's  letter 
wrthtl.  contempt  he  had  ordered  them  to  show  forW  c^  u- 
ar  of  Massachusetts,  and  they  sent  their  thanks  to  "  their  sis- 
tor  colony,  m  whose  opinion  they  exactly  coincided."  A=  for 
faoutU  uai-oliiia,  they  could  not  enough  pniise  the  glorious 
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ninetj-two  who  would  not  rescind,  toasting  thorn  at  banquets 
and  marching  by  night  through  the  streets  of  Charleston,  in  pro! 
cessions  to  their  honor,  by  the  bla^e  of  two-and-ninety  torches 
i^ughsh  statesmen  were  Wind  to  the  cliaracter  of  events* 
which  were  leading  to  the  renovation  of  the  world     Not  so 
the  Americans.     Village  theologians  studied  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation to  see  which  seal  wa^  next  to  be  broken,  which  an^^el 
was  next  to  sound  his  trumpet.     "Is  not  God  preparing  the 
way  in  his  providence,"  thus  New  England  ministers  "com- 
muned together  ;'  for  some  remarkable  revolutions  in  Christen- 
aom,  both  m  polity  and  religion  ? " 

AVho  will  deny  that  humanity  has  a  life  and  progress  of  its 
own  swaying  Its  complex  mind  by  the  guiding  truths  which  it 
develops  as  It  advances?  While  New  England  was  drawing 
from  the  Bible  truth  of  the  nearness  of  tlifoverthrow  of  tyr 
anny,  Turgot,  at  Paris,  explained  to  David  Hume  the  perfecti- 
bility and  onward  movement  of  the  race.  "  The  British  gov- 
erninent,"  said  he  "  is  very  far  from  being  an  enlightened  Sue. 

tLl  -v""""  "  f'"''"^''^^  '''  ^'''  ^•^^•^"^^'  «^"^bined  with 
super  tition,  vainly  strives  to  stille  light  and  liberty  by  meth- 
ods alike  atrocious  and  useless;  tlie  world  will  be  conducted 
through  transient  disorders  to  a  happier  condition  " 

In  that  progress,  the  emancipation  of  America  was  to  form 
a  glorious  part,  and  was  the  great  object  of  the  French  minis- 
ter for  foreign  aifairs.     "  We  must  put  aside  scheming  and  at- 
tend to  facts,"  wrote  Choiseul  to  Du  Chatelet  in  Jul?,  after  a 
conversation  of  six  hours  with  a  person  intimately  acquainted 
with  America.     "My  idea,  which  perhaps  is  but'a  re W  's 
to  examme  the  possibility  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  both  of 
importatmn  and  exportation,  of  which  the  obvious  advantages 
might  attract  the  Americans.     According  to  the  prognostfca- 
t  ons  of  sensible  men,  who  have  had  opportunity  to  study  their 
character  and  to  measure  their  progress  from  day  to  day  in 
the  spirit  of  independence,  the  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  from  the  metropolis,  sooner  or  later,  must  come.    The 
plan  I  propose  hastens  its  epoch.     It  is  tlie  true  interest  of  the 
colonies  to  secure  forever  their  entird  liberty,  and  establish 
their  direct  commerce  with  France  and  with  the  world      We 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  government  on  this  side 
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will  conduct  itself  in  a  manner  to  increase  the  breach,  not  to 
c  ose  It  up  Such  is  its  waj.  Tnie,  some  sagacious  observers 
think  It  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
he  colonies  and  the  mother  country;  but  the  course  pursued 
thus  far  by  the  British  government  seems  to  me  conipletely 
opposite  to  wliat  it  ought  to  be  to  effect  this  conciliation:" 

While  tune  and  humanity,  the  principles  of  English  liber- 
y,  the  impulse  of  European  philosophy,  and  the  policy  of 
1  ranee  were  all  assisting  to  emancipate  America,  the  British 
colonial  administration,  which  was  to  stop  the  force  of  moral 
causes  m  their  influence  on  the  affairs  of  men,  vibrated  in  its 
choice  of  measures  between  terror  and  artifice.  American 
affairs  were  left  by  the  other  ministers  very  much  to  the  man- 
agement of  ILlLsborough,  and  he  took  his  opinions  from 
l>ernard.  Ihat  favorite  governor  was  promising  the  council 
of  Massachusetts,  if  they  would  omit  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  power  of  parliament,  he  would  support  their  petition 

f  ifin  .T  '  ''^^'^^  ^""^^^'^^^  *^^^  ^^^^«^'  ^"d  ^e^ard,  as  a 
tulhllingof  his  engagement,  wrote  a  letter  whicli  he  showed 
to  several  of  them,  recommending  that  part  of  the  petition 
praying  relief  against  such  acts  as  were  made  "for  tlie  purpose 
ot  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  colonies."  Then,  in  a  secret 
despatch  of  the  same  date,  he  sent  an  elaborate  argument 
against  the  repeal  or  any  mitigation  of  the  late  revenue  act 
quieting  his  conscience  for  the  fraud  by  saying  that  «  drawin^^ 
a  revenue  from  the  colonies  "  meant  carrying  a  revenue  out  of 
them,  and  that  he  wished  to  see  the  revenue  from  the  port  du- 
ties expended  on  the  resident  officers  of  the  crown 

Great  Britain  at  that  time  had  a  colonial  secretary  who  en- 
couraged this  duplicity,  and  wrote  an  answer  to  be  shown  the 
council,  keeping  up  the  deception,  and  even  using  the  name  of 
the  king,  as  a  partner  in  the  falsehood.  Hillsborough  greedily 
drank  in  the  flattery  offered  him,  and  affected  distress  at  show- 
ing the  king  the  expressions  of  the  partiality  of  Bernard  In 
undertaking  the  "very  arduous  task  of  reducing  America  into 
good  order,"  he  congratulated  himself  on  "  the  aid  of  a  gover- 
nor so  .ealous,  able,  and  active,"  who,  having  educated  Hutch- 
mson  for  his  successor,  was  now  promised  the  rank  of  a  bai'onet 
and  the  admimstration  of  Yirginia. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

UiaOX  OF  LEDFORD  AND  THE  KLVa.      THE   REGULATORS   OE  NORTH 
CAROLINA.      HILLSBOROUGH   SECRETARY   FOR   THE    COLOnC 

July-September  17G8. 

The  people  of  Boston  had  gone  out  of  favor  with  ahnost 
everybody  m  England.     Even  Rockingham  said,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  determined  to  leave  their  friends  on  his  side  the 
water,  without  the  power  of  advancing  in  their  behalf  a  shad- 
ow  of  excuse      This  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  when,  on 
he  nmeteenth  of  July  1 708,  Ilallowell  arrived  in  Lo1.don,  Mith 
letters  g.ving  an  exaggerated  account  of  what  had  happened  in 
Boston  on  the  tenth  of  Juno.     London,  Liverpool,  aid  Bristol 
grew  anxious;  stocks  fell.     There  arose  rumors  of  a  suspen- 
n      «°";"^"'«f '  and  America  owed  the  n.ercliants  and  minu- 
lacturers  of  England  four  millions  sterling. 

NeaHy  all  the  ministers  united  in  denouncing  "  ven-eance 
agamst  that  insolent  town  "  of  Boston.     "  If  the  government  » 
said  they  "now  gives  way,  as  it  did  about  the  stamp  act,  it- 
will  be  a  1  over  with  its  authority  in  America."     As  Grafton 
was  in  the  country,  Ilallowell  was  examined  at  the  treasuiw 
chancers  before  Lord  ^rth  and  Jenkinson.     He  represented 
that  the  determination  to  break  tiie  revenue  laws  was  not  uni- 
versal ;  that  the  revenuo  officers  who  remained  there  were  not 
insulted;  that  the  spirit  displayed  in  Boston  did  not  extend 
beyond  its  limits ;  tliat  Salem  and  Marblehcad  made  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  payment  of  the  duties;   that  the  people  in  the 
country  M-ould  not  join,  if  Boston  were  actuallv  to  resist  gov- 
ernment; but  that  the  four  commissioners  at  Ihe  castle  could 
not  return  to  town  till  measures  were  taken  for  their  protec- 
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The  memorial  of  the  commissioners  to  the  lords  cf  the  treas- 
ury announced  that  "  there  had  been  a  long  eoneerted  and  ex^ 
tens, ve  plan  of  resistance  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain; 
that  the  people  of  Boston  had  hastened  to  acts  of  violence 
sooner  t^.an  was  mtended  ;  that  nothing  but  the  immediate  ex- 
Wn    "f  .7^^'*^7  P^^^'^r  could  prevent  an  open  revolt  of  the 

TW      f  '""^^  ^'-f'"'^'  ^1"^^^  *^^^^"g^^^^  t^^«  provinces." 
The  counter  memorial  in  behalf  of  Boston,  proving  that  the 

"sof  tl  "\"""^^^  «-  -l-<^-t  and  Violent  pr  ee^ 
nigs  of  tlie  ofhcers  of  tlie  Romney,  met  little  notice.     At  the 

melr  r  ^"r  •"'?"'  '""  Virginia,  with  petitions  and 
memor..,  which,  m  the  calmest  language  of  "modesty  and 
beautiful  sul)m.ssion,»  uttered  a  protest  against  the  right  of 
pariiament  to  tax  America  for  a  revenue 

Bedford  and  his  party  spoke  openly  of  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying force  to  subdue  .he  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  to  make 

thet;:^^  ''T^'  V'""  "°^^  ^^^^^^^^"«' ^^  -^-  t--pt 

Shelburne  on  the  contrary,  observed  that  people  very  much 
exaggerated  the  difficulty;  that  it  was  understood  in  itl^ 
^principles  and  its  consequences;  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
wish  to  send  to  America  a  single  additional  soldier  or  vessel  of 
war  to  reduce  colonies  which  would  return  to  the  mother  coun- 
t  y  of  themselves  from  affection  and  from  interest,  when  once 
he  form  of  their  contributions  should  be  agreed  upon.  But 
his  opinions  had  no  effect,  except  tliat  the  king  became  "  daily  " 

mTed ''^''''""'''  ''''^'  ^''^''"  *^''*  ^^^'^^""^"  '^'^''^^  ^«  d^^- 
Moreover,  the  cabinet  were  -'much  vexed"  at  Shelbume's 

rS'tr-.'  -"^'F^''  ''''''  "^*^'^'«^^^  ^^^^^  Coi^ica,  which 
resisted  its  cession  by  Genoa  to  France.  The  subject  was  there- 
fore taken  out  of  his  hands,  ai  d  the  act  of  bad  faith  conducted 
by  his  col  eagues.  Unsolicited  by  Paoli,  the  general  of  the  in- 
surgents, they  sent  to  him  Dunant,  a  Genevese,  as  a  British 
einis^arj-,  with  written  as  well  as  verbal  instructions. 

1  aoli  was  found  destitute  of  everything ;  but  ho  gave  as- 
surances of  the  purpose  of  the  Corsican  people  to  defend  their 
liberty,  and  persuaded  the  British  ministry  that,  if  provided 
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with  what  lie  needed,  he  could  hold  out  for  eighteen  months 

aLZT\7V"' }"'''''  «"PPly^"g  "^o«t  of  the  urtielesre^ 
quested  by  he  Corsicans,"  "in  tlie  manner  that  would  leas^ 
nsk  a  breach  with  France;"  "and  many  thousand  st  nds  o 
arms  were  urnished  from  the  stock  in  the  Tower,  yet  so  as  to 
l^vo  no  .nd.cat:on_that  they  were  sent  from  go'vernment.'- 
While  Biitish  mmisters  were  enjoying  the  thought  of  success 

obiged  to  retire  by  way  of  Leghorn  to  England.     But  their 
notonous  mterference  was  remembered  in  IWe  as  a  prec" 

f Ivor''"'  ""?  ^^\  t^^c^tJ-soventh  of  July,  the  cabinet  defini- 
tvely  agreed  on  the  measures  to  be  pursued  toward  America 
soxzght  to  umte  all  England  by  resting  its  policy  on  Rock- 
ingham's declaratory  act,  and  to  divide  Amend  by  proceedint 
only  against  Boston.  ^  p^oLccamg 

sho,!l^',r'F'"'''  '*  ^"l^'^'^°^^^^  t^^^t  the  office  of  its  governor 
should  no  longer  remam  a  sinecure,  as  it  had  been  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century;  and  Amherst,  who  would  not  go  out  to 
reside  there,  was  displaced.     In  selecting  a  new  governor  the 
choice  fell  on  Lord  Botetourt ;  and  it  was\  wise  on^  not  m^ 
b  eause  he  had  a  pleasing  address  and  was  attentive  to  busf 
ness,  but  because  he  was  sure  to  write  truly  respcctin;.  Vir- 
gmia,  and  sure  never  to  a.k  the  secretary  to  conceal  his  re- 
ports.    He  'vas  to  be  conducted  to  his  government  in  a  seven- 
ty-four,  and  to  t-ce  with  him  a  coach  of  state.     He  was  to  call 
a  new  legislature,  to  closet  its  members  as  well  as  those  of  the 
council,  and  to  humor  them  in  almost  anything  except  the  eV 
pbcit  denial  of  the  authority  of  parliament.  ^HXlfw 
been  ill  for  American  independence  if  a  man  like  him  had 
been  sent  to  Massachusetts. 

But  "with  Massachusetts,"  said  Camden,  "it  will  not  be 
vej  difficult  to  deal,  if  that  is  the  only  disobUient  provi^ '" 
For  Boston,  even  his  voice  did  not  entreat  mercy.  The  cry 
was  It  must  be  made  to  repent  of  its  insolence,  and  its  town- 
meetmgs  no  longer  be  suffered  to  threaten  and  defy  the  gov- 
emmen  of  Great  Britain.  Two  additional  regiments,  of  Z 
hnndi-ed  men  each,  and  a  frigate,  were  at  once  tS  be  sent  therl  ; 
*  The  duke  of  Grafton's  autobiographical  narrative.     MS. 
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Uio  sinp  of  the  Imo,  which  was  to  take  Botetourt  to  Virginia 
might  i-omam  m  those  seas.    A  change  in  the  charter  of  S 

S  "T  ""'"''  ""!"  ""'^borough,  and  he  sen  ord^ 
to  nqa:^",f  any  persons  had  committed  acts  which,  under  the 
statu  0  of  Henry  VIII.  against  treason  committed  ahr^ad  mi!^^ 

ever  to  tl  ,' ''  '°™7''°^'=  --opresentatives-contrary,  how- 
ever, to  tl,e  judgment  of  their  constituents-voted  in  favor  of 
resemdmg,  was  indicated  a.  the  future  capital  of  thrplv! 

At  this  time  Bernard  received  from  Gage  an  offer  of  troons  • 
but  the  counci ,  after  a  j„st  analysis  of  the  iate  vents"  vo 
their  opnnon  that  it  was  not  for  his  majesty's  service  or  1 
peace  of  the  province  that  any  should  b  required  B^rnrd 
d»..ed  not  avow  his  own  opinion ,  but,  in  his  spite,  he  wmTe  o 
b  f„:rtSe  '  "P°f '™,°*-"  -t  to  call  -;  ne:assem° 
an'd  intl^..-"'""  ^"""^  ^et  truer  notions  of  their  rights 

The  advice  of  the  council  was  inspired  bv  loyaltv  A 11  ,t 
tempts  at  a  concert  to  cease  importations  h[d  Wtl  L  tlei- 
he  „,„„a=o  of  the  arrival  of  troops  revived  the  dein  and' 
early  ,„  A„g„3t,  most  of  the  merchants  of  the  town  of^oston 
subscribed  an  agreement  that  they  would  not  send  for  any  kLd 
of  merchand.se  from  Great  Britain,  some  few  articles  rf  ne  e' 

rv  ?vf    '  f"'!"^  "'"  ^^"  '"""^""S  «•<=  fi-^t  day  otJaZ 
ay  1.C9;  and  that  they  would  not  import  any  tea   pw 

would  applaud  their  courage;  and,  on  the  annivemry  of  The 
fourteenth  of  Angust,  its  streets  resounded  with  linos  by  Di-k! 
iiisou  m  praise  of  freedom.  ^ 

Come,  join  hand  in  hand,  bravo  Americans  all 
Ijy  muting  wo  stand,  by  dividing  wo  fall; 
To  die  we  can  bear,  but  to  servo  vre  disdain  ■ 
For  shame  is  to  freedom  moro  dreadful  than  pain 
in  freedom  we're  bom,  in  freedom  we'll  live  • 
Our  purses  are  ready,  steady,  boys,  steady,      ' 
JNot  as  slaves,  but  as  freemen,  our  money  we'll  -Ive 
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The  British  administration  wiis  blind  to  its  dangers,  and 
believed  American  union  impossible.  "You  will  le^rn  vlut 
transpires  in  America  infinitely  better  in  the  city  than  at  court  » 
wrote  Choiseul  to  the  French  minister  in  England.  "Never 
mmd  what  Lord  Hillsborough  says;  the  private  accounts  of 
Amencan  merchants  to  their  correspondents  in  London  are 
more  trustworthy."  " 

The  obedient  official  sought  information  in  every  direction 
especially  of  P  ranklin.  "  He  has  for  years  been  pr^edicting  to 
the  minis  crs  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  American 
measures,"  said  the  French  envoy;  "he  is  a  man  of  rare  intel 
Igence  and  we  Wisposed  to  England ;  but,  fortunately,  is  very 
httle  consulted."  AV^hile  the  British  government  neglected  the 
opportunities  of  becoming  well  infoniied  respectin|  Amer  " 

f^Z'  ""'rr'  ''  '^""'  "°^"1''^P^^^^'  ^-"--t?,  resolve"' 
mstruc  ions  of  towns,  and  sermons  of  the  Puritan  clergy  and 
proceeded  to  construct  his  theory.  ^"^ ' 

"Th^f'^^-cesof  the  English  in  America  are  scarcely  ten 
thousand  men,  and  they  have  no  cavalry:"  thus  reasoned  the 
dispassionate  statesmen  of  France;  "but  the  militia  of  the 
colonies  numbers  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  among  them 
in^r  regiments  of  cavalry.     The  people  are  enthusiastic  for 
liberty,  and  have  inherited  a  republican  spirit,  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  strength  and  circumstances  may  push  to  extremi- 
ties. _   They  will  not  be  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  troops, 
too  insignificant  to  cause  alarm."     It  was  therefore  inferred 
that  I   would  be  hazardous  for  England  to  attempt  reducing 
the  colonies  by  force.  *= 

"But  why,"  asked  Choiseul,  "are  not  deputies  from  each 
colony  admitted  into  parliament  as  members  ?"  And  it  was 
answei^d  that  "the  Americans  objected  to  such  a  solution,  be- 
cause thoy  could  not  obtain  a  representation  proportlonei  to 
their  population,  because  their  distance  made  regular  attend- 
ance ,n  parliament  impossible,  and  because  they  knew  its  ve- 

.'^I'^'t  r7'"i  ^^^^^^''^d-«t^--opresentativesthan 
agents  at  London  who  kept  them  so  well  informed  that  no 
project  to  their  disadvantage  could  come  upon  them  by  sur- 
prise. By  this  reasoning  Choiseul  was  satisfied  that  an  Ameri- 
can representation  in  parliament  was  not  practicable ;  that  "  no 
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other  method  of  conciliation"  would  prove  less  difficult,  and 
that  unannnity  m  America  would  compel  the  British  go^ern 
ment  to  risk  the  most  violent  measures,  or  to  yield 

When,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  England  heard  that 
Massachusetts  had,  by  a  vast  majority  of  its  representatives 
refused  to  rescind  the  resolutions  of  the  precedinc.  vkle  ' 
Lord  Mansfield  was  of  the  opinion  that  all  t ife  men.bers  of  ho 
ate  legislative  assembly  at  Boston  should  be  sent  for  to  .ive 
an  account  of  their  conduct,  and  that  the  rigors  of  the  law 
should  be  exercised  against  those  who  shoufd  persis    in  re 

favor."  *  *^  '^'''^^'''  "°"°  "^  tJ^^ir 

^  To  the  ambassador  of  Spain  he  expressed  in  September  the 
opmion  that  the  affair  of  the  colonies  was  the  gravest  a n^ mos 
momentous  that  England  had  had  since  IGSS,  and  he  sa  vTn 
America  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  even  infinite  series  of 
revolutions.  "  The  Americai.,"  he  insisted,  "  must  fi  t  b  c  ™ 
pelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  parliament ;  it  is  only  f t^r 
haymg  reduced  them  to  the  most  entire  obedi;nce  thatL  n- 
qmrycanbe  made  into  their  real  or  pretended  grievances" 
Ihe  subject  was  watched  in  Madrid,  and  was  the  general  theme 
of  conversa  ion  m  Paris,  where  Fuentes,  the  Spanish  minister. 

ZTf  ..  V"P- ,'''V'*^"  ^"°^^^^^  ^'^'^'  --*-  their  coS 
mes,  lest  the  Spamsh  colonies  should  catch  the  flame  " 

"I  dread  the  event,"  said  Camden,  "because  the  colonies 
are  more  sober,  and,  consequently,  more  determined  in  their 
present  opposition,  than  they  were  upon  the  stamp  act."  «  What 
IS  to  be  done?"  asked  Graf  ton ;  and  Camden  answered:  "In- 
deed, my  dear  lord,  I  do  not  know.  The  parliament  cannot 
repeal  theact  in  question,  because  that  would  admit  the  Amer- 
ican principle  to  be  right,  and  their  o^vn  doctrine  erroneous. 
Therefore  it  must  execute  the  law.  How  to  execute  it,  I  am 
at  a  loss.  Boston  is  the  ringleading  province;  and,  if  any 
ti'ei^,  7  ''  '^'  *^'  P^^^^"^e^t  o^glit  to  be  levelled 

_  But  the  system  which  made  government  subordinate  to  the 
gams  of  patronage  was  everywhere  producing  its  natural  re- 
*  Fiaacos  to  Choiseul,  16  and  20  Sept.  1768. 
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8ult8  In  South  Carolma,  tl.o  profits  of  the  place  of  provost- 
ma,.l.al  were  enjoyed  undor  a  patent  as  a  sLeure  l.ya™ 
dent  m  England  whoso  dej.uty  had  the  monopoly  of  serv.W 
processes  thronghout  the  province,  and  yet  was  loL  to^«  nf 
court,  no>vhcre  but  at  Charleston.  As  a  consequence,  the 
herdsmen  near  the  frontier  adjudicated  their  own  disputed  and 
BmuLATE,,  the,r  own  police,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  eiv  1  Z 

The  blood  of  "rebels"  against  oppression  was  h,.t  shed 
among  the  settlers  on  the  branches  of  the  Cape  Fear  r  ver 
The  enugrants  to  the  rich  upland  of  North  Carolina  had  little 
com  or  eurroncy;  yet,  as  the  revenue  of  the  province  ^^Z 
ra^ed  by  a  poll-tax,  the  poorest  laborer  among  thc.n  must  cZ 
tnbuto  as  n.„ch  a.s  the  richest  merchant.  The  sheriff  were 
grow-n  ■«.» lent  and  arbitrary,  often  distraining  property  eTen 
quadruple  the  value  of  the  tax,  and  avoiding  the  o>™c^?^  tin  U 

a7a trt ':/:;  "^  "''°'"'^"™-  ^"  ""^  -- "-  -  ™" 

as  a  par    of  the  amount  was  expended  by  the  governor  in 
bmdmghnnse  fa  palace;  and  a  part  was  notoriolly  embe. 
ded.     Ihe  eolleeting  olfleers  and  all  others,  encouraged  by  the 
.mper:o«s  example  of  Fanning,  continued  their  Sxtordo 
sure  of  support  from  tho  hierarchy  of  men  in  place     j2 
were  packed ;  the  grand  jury  was  almost  the  age^n    o    the T 

e.xorbitant,  was  enhanced  by  unprecedented  appeals  from  the 
county  court  to  the  remote  superior  court,  where  a  fa^er  I 
amall  means  would  be  ruined  by  the  expense  of  at  eX  e 

said  they  to  the  governor,  "we  cannot,  dare  not  go  to  law 
with  our  powerful  antagonists ;  that  stop,  whenever  t!ken  wiH 
termmate  m  the  ruin  of  ourselves  and  flmilies."  B33  dS  «  o 
clnef  justice  w.as  Martin  Howard,  a  profligate  time  server 
™sod  to  the  bench  as  a  convenient  reward  fof  havin  "s„ff  ™d 
m  the  Ume  o  the  stamp  act,  and  ever  ready  to  use  Ids  place  as 
a  screen  for  the  dishonest  profits  of  men  in  offlc"  and  ^  tb! 
.ns  rument  of  pohtieal  power.  Never  yet  A  tribuml  o 
justice  been  so  mocked.  muunal  ot 

Goaded  by  oppression  and  an  intuitive  jealousy  of  fnnds 
men  associated  as  "regulate..,"  binding  themselves  to  avoid  5 
possible,  all  payment  of  t^xes,  except  such  as  were  levied  and 
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boar  opoit:. ;™  „tr;:;t;r'*:;-i'"'^7.  «nd  «.„ .» 

oral  mooting  quartorl?^    I    i  ^  V?'"^'^  *"  ''"'^  "  gon- 

cer,    said  the  niiiabitants  of  the  west  sido  r.f  u        •        ?  . 
a  servant  to  the  iniblic •  mul  Z  /  Haw  river,  "is 

expose  thorn  to  the  mcxonblo  vot:lo'^XrT'  ™"' 
Aa  ono  of  tho  rcg„lato«  rode  to  ifn  Zol  Lt™"^™'' 
in  mcro  wantonness,  seized  for  l,is  levv    ,nf  '  '  '™' 

by  a  party,  anned ,vlth clubs  a^d  l':!™!^;  t?  T  """' 
Fanmng's  door  showed  pistols,  a,,d  thrcaTnedto  fr?""' 
them,  upon  which  four  or  five  unrulv  ZT     ■  """» 

discharged  their  .-„,«  i„,„  T  I  i  l™"""  "  "'o  erovd 
or  three  hole     nde,  ""^  ""^  *''"  '""'^O'  "'"'^i-S  '«•<> 

companies  of  militia  •  Iinf  „„f    i         "^''"so,  eaiiod  out  seven 
men  ann^ared  u  ,7 '  ,    ''°™  "'"=  '"'"'''■"l  ""d  twenty 

nor.:rd\:^;:re:h'r4::^rs^^^^^^^^ 

or  imprisonment.  '*o^"it>-  warrants  ol  distress 

of  vidfnco" tndT''''  "7  *''=°'"-«  ^'d  not  harbor  a  thought 

ropresentatlve,  should  lil"S;S      '"™Vt°'  "  ""  '^'"^"^ 

-.0  be  advised  .epe:^::;irc^:^,-:;  5^ 
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ture  empowered  Fanning  to  call  out  the  militia  of  eight  conn- 
ties  besides  Orange,  and  suppress  insurrections  by  force 

The  people  of  Orange,  and  equally  of  Anson,  Rowan,  and 
Mecklenburg,  were  unanimous  in  their  resolution  to  claim  re- 
hef  of  the  governor.  Fanning  drafted  for  them  a  petition 
which  rather  invoked  par<^)n  than  demanded  redress,  and  his 
agent  wrote  to  Herman  Husbands,  "one  couched  in  any  other 
terms  cannot  go  down  with  the  governor."  But  he  vainlv 
sought  to  terrify  the  rustic  patriot  by  threats  of  confiscation  of 
property,  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  even  the  penalties  for 
high  treason.  ^ 

On  the  lost  day  of  April,  the  regulators  of  Orange  county 
peacefully  assembled  on  Rocky  river,  appointed  twelve  men 
on  their  behalf,  "to  settle  the  several  matters  of  which  the; 
complained,"  instructed  "the  settlers"  to  procure  a  table  of 
tlie  taxables,  taxes,  and  legal  fees  of  public  officers,  and  framed 
a  petition  to  the  general  assembly  for  a  fair  hearing  and  re- 
Fanning,  on  his  side,  advertised  their  union  as  a  darinc  in- 
surrection   and  bade  them  expect  "no  mitigation  of  pun- 
ishment for  their  crimes;"  at  the  same  time,  twenty-seven 
armed  incn  of  his  procuring,  .hiefly  sheriffs  and  their  depend- 
ants and  officers,  were  suddenly  despatched  on  secret  service 
and,  after  travelling  all  night,  arrived  near  break  of  day,  on 
Monday  the  second  of  May,  at  Sandy  creek,  where  they  made 
prisoners  o?  Herman  Husbands  and  William  Butler. 

Against  Husbands  there  was  no  just  charge  whatever.  He 
had  nev.^-  ^o  much  as  joined  " the  regulation,"  had  never 
been  concerned  in  any  tumult,  and  was  seized  at  home  on  his 
own  land.  The  "astonishing  news"  of  his  captivity  set  the 
county  in  a  ferment.  Regulators  and  their  opponents,  judgino- 
that  none  were  safe,  prepared  alike  to  go  down  to  his  rescue" 
but  were  turned  back  by  "the  glad  tidings  "that  the  governor 
hunself  had  promised  to  receive  their  complaints. 

Hurried  to  jail,  insulted,  tied  with  cords,  and  threatened 
with  the  gallows.  Husbands  succeeded,  by  partial  concessions, 
the  use  of  money,  and  by  giving  bonds,  to  obtain  his  liberty. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  that  "he  was  left  alone;"  and  how  could 
an  unlettered  farmer  contend  against  so  many  ?    In  his  de- 
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he  resolved  to  impeach  Fanning.  "  *"'''' 

Tho  regulators  prepared  their  petition,  which  was  siffned  Iw 

about  fire  hnndred  men,  fortilied  it  wil  a  preciSSfiei^ 

Id  pL^nLdit^tof  "'""'""^''  ■"  ^^'='^^-'--  vtS, 
^attvo^nl 'l,  the  governor,  with  their  plain  and  simple 
narrative,  m  the  hope  that  "naked  truth,"  thoueh  offered  hv 
the  Ignorant,  might  weieh  as  mucl,  n.  *i,„    7*  ,  ^ 

tions  of  their  "  powell  alv^mt  »  tI^  f  '''""''""'• 
that  of  ,o,alt,  to^he  king,  ™X^^t,  fr^kSXl 
th.r  wrongs,  breathed  affection  to  tho  British  govemmtt  "as 
the  wholosomest  constitution  in  beini?"  Tt  ;.  t„  i  •  T^ 
whorelatpitliif  «;..  fi  •  "' "™g-  «  is  Tryon  himself 
Io^e"an?ttt"t      i'T  T"'"^"'^'^' ^o  >nMnef  had  been 

court  punished  Fanning  bj  a  fine  of  one  penny  »  each  of^i 
convictions  ;  the  regulators  were  sentenced  to  pav  Afty  Pounls 
each,  and  be  imprisoned  for  six  months  ^  ^ 

VOL.  m. — 20 
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CHAPTER  XXiy. 

THE  TOWNS  OP  MASSACHUSETTS  MEET  LX  CONVENTION.  A  FRENCH 
COMMONWEALTH  IN  LOUISIANA.  IIILLSBOROUGH  SECKETAKY 
FOB  THE  COLONIES. 

Septejibek-October  17G8. 

The  approacli  of  military  rule  convinced  Samuel  Adams 
of  the  necessity  of  American  independence.    He  gave  liimself 
to  his  work  as  devotedly  as  though  he  had  in  his  keeping  the 
hberties  of  manldnd.     «He  was,"  said  Bernard,  "one  of  the 
pnncipal  and  most  desperate  of  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  •» 
"the  all  in  all,"  wrote  Hutchinson,  who  wished  him  "taken 
off,"  and  who  has  left  on  record  that  his  purity  was  always 
above  all  price.     To  promote  the  independence  of  his  country 
he  was  ready  to  serve,  and  never  claim  the  reward  of  service' 
From  a  town  of  merchants  and  mechanics,  Boston  grew  with 
him  to  be  the  hope  of  the  world ;  and  the  sons  of  toil,  as  they 
perJled  fortune  and  life  for  the  liberties  they  inherited  rose 
to  be,  and  to  feel  themselves  to  be,  the  champions  of  hilman 
freedom. 

^     With  the  people  of  Boston,  in  the  street,  at  public  meet- 
ings, at  the  ship-yards,  wherever  he  met  them,  he  reasoned 
that  it  would  be  just  to  destroy  every  soldier  whose  foot 
should  touch  the  shore.     "  The  king,"  he  would  say,  "  has  no 
nght  to  send  troops  here  to  invade  the  country;  if  they  come 
they  will  come  as  foreign  enemies."     "We  will  not  submit  to 
any  tax,"  he  spoke  out,  "  nor  become  slaves.    We  will  take  up 
arms,  and  spend  our  last  drop  of  blood  before  the  kin<r  and 
parliament  shall  impose  on  us,  or  settle  crown  officers,''inde- 
pendent  of  the  colonial  legislature,  to  dragoon  us."   Not  rever- 
ence for  kings,  he  would  say,  brought  the  ancestors  of  New 
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England  to  America.     Thev  fled   fm.v.  i  • 
and  looked  up  to  the  KwVldnJ^  "  w"^  '""f  ^^^P^^ 
fore,"  he  concluded,  "and  fJt  n    ktg."  ""^T^!  ^  '""'^ 
never  better  in  Rome  than  when  thev  had  nn  l/  .  "^""^ 

a  free  state."    He  saw  ihn^  1        7^     •      "^  ^°^'  ^^  ^^re 
ooati..      xie  saw  that  the  vast  emnirp  -nrliini,  ^      j? 

of  it.  legislatu^.  Was  there  no  imedV^  Ueten  Tr 
ton  and  the  villages  round  ahont  it  were  real  m  "" 

arms.    But  of  what  use  were  "  nnllJ!  i  ^^      ^^^S  *" 

n„  .1     ^j!^i_   ";  "f" '™re    unconnected  "moTemeiit.j! 

On  the  fifth  of  SoDtemlipi-  1Tixa   *i  "^emenraf 

"Boston  Gazette"  a  olner  in  h/'  T  ^^"^"^  "  '''^ 
attention  to  th  orilTeh  ll  .1™  f  "i"'™''  """''""S 
the  people  the  ohr^^/fa^itr^tdV^t  '^«  ^ 
..sen^ed  to  the  crown  no  negati.forheL  tvs  «'''^'"^' '"'' 

<->n  the  seventh,  the  Seneeal  left  tlw  n„w.     'ti. 
tto  Duke  of  Cumberland  sldfor  iC  sl     ""f  ?^' 
nard  let  it  be  known  .1,,*  i  V,  ,       ™  ^°'^*'' ' '"''  ^er- 

feteh  three  regimenTs   tullLd  •'""*''  "'  ™'  ^'"^  «»«  *» 
Adams,  and  War«.n  met  at  the  house  of  tL?/ld  Zw 

:Ftt%^ratS:txi:S^-7i;f 

mode  of  redress  in  the  contingencT which  td  ''™P''" 

OnMonda,,the  twelfth,  t!:St'J:?ZTor::rer^^ 

boxes  on  th^  floor     7TZI  f       7  !^  ^"'^^"*^'  ^^^  ^" 

-^c.theco^gr-i::;sJitr^^^ 

V.US  .«  n^oaerator,  a  committee  inquired  of  the  governor  thl 
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grounds  of  liis  apprehensions  that  regiments  of  his  majesty's 
troops  were  daily  to  be  expected ;  and  requested  him  to  issue 
precepts  for  a  general  assembly. 

On  the  next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  report  was  made  to 
the  town  that  Bernard  refused  an  assembly,  and  that  troops 
were  expected.  Rashness  of  the  people  of  Boston  would  have 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  their  own  province,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  rest,  while  feebleness  would  have  overwhelmed 
their  cause  with  ridicule.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  halt, 
but  to  find  a  position  where  it  was  safe  to  do  so ;  and  they 
began  their  defences  with  the  declaration  that  "  it  is  the  first 
principle  in  civil  society,  founded  in  nature  and  reason,  that 
no  law  of  the  society  can  be  binding  on  any  individual,  with- 
out his  consent,  given  by  himself  in  person,  or  by  his  repre- 
sentative of  his  own  free  election."  They  appealed  to  the 
precedents  of  the  revolution  of  1688;  to  the  conditions  on 
which  the  house  of  Hanover  received  the  throne ;  to  the  bill  of 
rights  of  William  and  Mary ;  and  to  their  own  charter ;  and 
then  they  proceeded  to  resolve,  "  That  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston  will,  at  the  utmost  peril  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  maintain  and  defend  their  rights,  liberties,  privileges, 
and  immunities."  To  remove  uncertainty  respecting  these 
rights,  they  voted  "that  money  could  not  be  levied,  nor  a 
standing  army  be  kept  up  in  the  province,  but  by  their  own 
free  consent." 

This  report  was  divers  times  distinctly  read  and  considered, 
and  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  it  be  accepted  and  recorded. 
The  record  remains  to  the  honor  of  Boston  among  all  posterity. 

"  There  are  the  anus,"  said  Otis,  pointing  to  the  chests  in 
which  they  lay.  "  When  an  attempt  is  made  against  your  lib- 
erties, they  will  be  delivered."  One  man  cried  out  impa- 
tiently that  they  wanted  a  head;  another,  an  old  man,  was 
ready  to  rise  and  resume  all  power ;  a  third  reasoned  that  lib- 
erty, like  life,  may  be  defended  against  the  aggressor.  But 
every  excessive  opinion  was  overruled  or  restrained ;  and  the 
town,  following  the  precedent  of  1688,  proposed  a  convention 
in  Faneuil  Hall.  To  this  body  they  elected  Gushing,  Otis, 
Samuel  Adams,  and  Hancock  a  committee  to  represent  them ; 
and  directed  their  selectmen  to- inform  the  several  towns  of 
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the  province  of  their  design.  It  was  voted  by  a  very  great 
majority  that  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  should  provide  him- 
self with  fire-arms  and  ammunition.  A  cordial  letter  was  read 
from  the  merchants  of  New  York,  communicating  their  agree- 
ment to  cease  importing  British  goods. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  selectmen  wait  on  the 
several  ministers  of  the  gospel  within  the  town,  to  desire  that 
the  next  Tuesday  might  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer ;  and  it  was  so  kept  by  all  the  Congregational  churches. 

On  the  fourteenth,  just  after  a  vessel  had  arrived  in  forty 
days  from  Falmouth,  bringing  news  how  angry  people  in 
England  were  with  the  Americans,  that  three  regiments  were 
coming  over,  that  fifty  state  prisoners  were  to  be  sent  home, 
the  selectmen  issued  a  circular,  repeating  the  history  of  their 
grievances,  and  inviting  every  town  in  the  provinise  to  send  a 
committee  to  the  convention,  to  give  "  sound  and  wholesome 
advice"  and  "prevent  any  sudden  and  unconnected  meas- 
ures." The  city  of  London  had  never  done  the  like  in  the 
great  rebellion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  Boston  tended  more 
toward  revolution  than  any  previous  measures  in  any  of  the 
colonies.  Bernard  professed  his  belief  that,  but  for  the  Eom- 
ney,  a  rebellion  would  have  broken  out ;  he  reported  a  design 
against  the  castle,  and  "  that  his  government  was  subdued." 
The  offer  of  a  baronetcy  and  the  vice-government  of  Virginia 
coming  to  hand,  he  accepted  them  "most  thankfully,"  and 
hoped  to  embark  for  England  in  a  fortnight.  He  had  hardly 
indulged  in  this  day-dream  for  twenty-four  hours  when  his 
expectations  were  dashed  by  the  account  of  Botetourt's  ap- 
pointment, and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  should  lose  Massachn- 
setts.  Of  a  sudden  he  was  become  the  most  anxious  and  un- 
happy man  in  Boston. 

On  the  nineteenth,  Bernard  announced  to  the  council  that 
two  regiments  were  expected  from  Ireland,  two  others  from 
Halifax,  and  desired  that  for  one  of  them  quarters  might  be 
prepared  within  the  town.  The  council,  after  an  adjournment 
of  three  days,  during  which  "  the  militia  were  under  arms,  ex- 
ercising and  firing,"  spoke  out  plainly,  that,  as  the  barracks  at 
Castle  "William  were  sufiicient  to  accommodate  both  regiments 
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ordered  from  Halifax,  the  act  of  parliament  required  that 
they  should  be  quartered  there.  Upon  this,  Bernard  produced 
the  letter  of  General  Gage,  bj  which  it  appeared  that  one 
only  of  the  coming  regiments  was  ordered  for  the  present  to 
Castle  William,  and  one  to  the  town  of  Boston.  "  It  is  no 
disrespect  to  the  general,"  answered  the  council,  "  to  say  that 
no  order  whatsoever,  coming  from  a  general  or  a  secretary  of 
war,  or  any  less  authority  than  his  majesty  and  parliament,  can 
supersede  an  act  of  parL^MUj  it;"  and  they  insisted  that  Gen- 
eral Gage  could  not  have  intended  otherwise,  for  the  act  pro- 
vided "  that,  if  any  military  officer  should  take  upon  himself 
to  quarter  soldiers  in  any  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica otherwise  than  was  limited  and  allowed  by  the  act,  he 
should  be  ipso  facto  cashiered,  and  disabled  to  hold  any  mili- 
tary employment  in  his  majesty's  service." 

The  council,  who  were  conducted  in  their  opposition  by 
James  Bowdoin,  rightly  interpreted  the  law;  but  Bernard 
only  drew  from  their  conduct  a  new  reason  for  urging  the  for- 
feiture of  the  colony's  charter. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  September,  the  anniversary  of 
the  king's  coronation,  about  seventy  persons,  from  sixty-six 
towns,  came  together  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  convention  ;  and  their 
number  increased,  till  ninety-six  to^vn8  and  eight  districts, 
nearly  every  settlement  in  the  colony,  were  represented.  By 
the  mere  act  of  assembling,  they  showed  that,  if  the  policy  of 
suppressing  the  legislature  should  be  persisted  in,  legislative 
government  could  still  be  instituted  ;  and  they  elected  the 
speaker  and  clerk  of  the  late  house  of  representatives  to  the 
same  offices  in  the  convention. 

"They  have  committed  treason,"  shouted  all  the  crown 
officers  in  America.  "  At  least  the  selectmen,  in  issuing  the 
circular  for  a  convention,  have  done  so ; "  and  pains  were  taken 
to  get  at  some  of  their  original  letters  with  their  signatures. 
"  Boston,"  said  Gage,  "  is  mutinous,"  "  its  resolves  treasonable 
and  desperate.  Mad  people  procured  them ;  mad  people  gov- 
ern the  town  and  influence  the  province." 

The  convention  requested  the  governor  to  summon  the  con- 
stitutional assembly  of  the  province,  in  order  to  consider  of 
measures  for  preventing  an  unconstitutional  encroachment  of 
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military  power  on  tlie  civil  establishment.  The  governor  re- 
fused to  receive  this  petition ;  and  he  admonished  "  the  gen- 
tlemen assembled  at  Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  name  of  a  con- 
vention," to  brealc  up  instantly  and  separate  themselves,  or  they 
should  be  made  to  "  repent  of  their  rashness."  The  message 
was  received  with  derision. 

The  council,  adhering  to  their  purpose  of  conforming 
strictly  to  the  billeting  act,  reduced  to  writing  the  reasons  for 
tlieir  decision  to  provide  no  quarters  in  town  till  the  baiTacks 
at  the  castle  should  be  full ;  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth,  commu- 
nicated the  paper  to  Bernard,  published  it  in  the  "  Boston  Ga- 
zette," and  sent  a  copy  to  Lord  Hillsborough.  It  proved  a 
disregard  for  an  act  of  parliament  by  the  very  men  who  as- 
sumed to  enforce  parliamentary  authority.  On  the  side  of  the 
province,  no  law  was  violated ;  only  men  would  not  buy  tea, 
glass,  colors,  or  paper :  on  the  side  of  Hillsborough,  Bernard, 
and  Gage,  requisitions  were  made  contrary  to  the  words  and 
the  indisputable  intent  of  the  statute.  In  the  very  beginning 
of  coercive  measures,  Boston  gained  a  moral  victory :  it  placed 
itself  on  the  side  of  law,  and  proved  its  enemies  to  be  law- 
breakers. The  immediate  effect  of  the  publication  was,  says 
Bernard,  "  the  greatest  blow  that  had  been  given  to  the  king's 
government."  "  Nine  tenths  of  tlie  people  considered  the  dec- 
laration of  the  council  just." 

The  convention,  which  remained  but  six  days  in  session, 
repeated  the  protest  of  Massachusetts  against  taxation  of  the 
colonies  by  the  British  parliament ;  against  a  standing  army ; 
against  the  danger  to  "  the  liberties  of  America  from  a  united 
body  of  pensioners  and  soldiers."  They  renewed  l^^eir  petition 
to  the  king.  They  resolved  to  preserve  good  order,  by  the  aid  of 
the  civil  magistrate  alone.  Then,  "  relying  on  Him  who  ruleth 
according  to  his  pleasure,  with  unerring  wisdom  and  irresistible 
influence,  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,"  they  dissolved 
themselves,  leaving  the  care  for  the  public  to  the  council. 

This  was  the  first  example  in  America  of  the  restoration  of 
affairs  by  delay.  Indiscreet  men  murmured ;  but  the  intelli- 
gent perceived  the  greatness  of  the  result.  When  the  attomey- 
and  solicitor-general  of  England  were  called  upon  to  find  traces 
of  high  treason  in  what  had  been  done,  De  Grey  as  well  as 
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Dunning,  the  attorney-  and  solicitor-general,  joined  in  tlie 
opinion  that  the  statute  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  the  only  one  by  which  criminals  could  be  tried  in  Eng- 
land for  offences  committed  in  America ;  that  its  in-ovisions 
extended  only  to  treasons ;  and  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
ground  to  fix  the  charge  of  high  treason  upon  any  persons 
named  in  the  papers  laid  before  them.  «  Look  into  the  pa- 
pers," said  De  Grey  in  the  house  of  commons,  "  and  see  how 
well  these  Americans  are  versed  in  the  ero^vn  law ;  I  doubt 
whether  they  have  been  guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  treason,  but 
I  am  sure  they  have  come  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  it." 

At  noon  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  just  after  the 
convention  broke  up,  the  squadron  from  Halifax  anchored  in 
Nantasket  bay.     It  brought  not  two  regiments  only,  but  artil- 
lery, which  Bernard,  by  a  verbal  message,  had  specially  re- 
quested.     Dalrymple,  their  commander,  "expressed  infinite 
surprise  that  no  quarters  had  been  prepared."     On  the  twenty- 
ninth,  the  council,  at  which  Smith,  the  commanding  ofiicer  of 
the  fieet,  and  Dalrymple,  were  present,  after  much  altercation, 
adhered  to  the  law ;  and  the  governor  declared  his  want  of 
power  to  act  alone.     "  Since  that  resolution  was  taken  to  rise 
in  arms  in  open  rebellion,"  wrote  Gage,  "I  don't  see  any  cause 
to  be  scnipulous."     On  the  following  day,  the  squadron  an- 
chored off  Castle  William  to  intimidate  the  council,  but  without 
success.     At  that  moment,  Montresor,  the  engineer,  arrived, 
with  an  order  from  General  Gage  to  land  both  the  regiments 
within  the  settled  part  of  Boston. 

On  the  first  of  October,  the  day  for  executing  the  order,  the 
governor  stole  away  into  the  country,  leaving  Dalrymple  to  de- 
spise "his  want  of  spirit,"  and  "to  take  the  whole  upon  him- 
self." As  if  they  were  come  to  an  enemy's  country,  eight  ships- 
of-war,  with  loaded  cannon  and  springs  on  their  cables,  were 
anchored  in  the  harbor  so  as  to  command  the  town,  after  which 
the  fourteenth  and  twenty-ninth  regiments,  and  a  part  of  the 
fifty-ninth,  with  a  train  of  artillery  and  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
effected  their  landing  on  the  Long  Wharf.  Each  soldier  hav- 
ing received  sixteen  rounds  of  shot,  they  marched,  with  drums 
beating,  fifes  playing,  and  colors  flying,  through  the  streets, 
and  by  four  in  the  afternoon  they  paraded  on  Boston  common. 
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"  All  their  bravadoes  ended  as  may  bo  imagined,"  gaid  an 
officer.  "Men  are  not  easily  brought  to  fight,"  wrote  Hutch- 
inson, "  when  they  know  death  by  the  sword  or  the  halter  will 
be  the  consequence."  "  Great  Bi-itain,"  remarked  a  wiser  ob- 
server, "  will  repent  her  mistaken  policy." 

Dalrymple  encamped  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  which  had 
field  equipage;  for  the  rest,  he  demanded  quarters  of  the 
selectmen.  They  knew  the  law  too  well  to  comply  ;  but,  as 
the  night  was  cold,  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  from  compassion,  al- 
lowed them  to  sleep  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

On  the  third,  Bernard  laid  before  the  council  Dalrymple's 
requisition  for  the  enumerated  allowances  to  troops  in  bar- 
racks.     "  We,"  answered  the  council,  "  are  ready,  on  our  part 
to  comply  with  the  act  of  parliament,  if  the  colonel  wiU  on 
his." 

"Tyranny  begins,"  said  Samuel  Adams,  "if  the  law  is 
transgressed  to  another's  harm.  We  must  not  give  up  the  law 
and  the  constitution,  which  is  fixed  and  stable,  and  is  the  col- 
lected and  long  digested  sentiment  of  the  whole,  and  substitute 
in  its  room  the  opinion  of  individuals,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  uncertain." 

AVhile  Hood  meditated  embarking  for  Boston  to  winter 
there,  Gage  came  from  New  York  to  demand,  in  person,  quar- 
ters for  the  regiments  in  the  town.  The  council  would  grant 
none  till  the  barracks  at  the  castle  were  filled. 

The  governor  and  the  sheriff  attempted  to  get  possession  of 
a  ruinous  building,  belonging  to  the  province;  but  its  occu- 
pants had  taken  the  best  legal  advice,  and  kept  them  at  bay. 

Bernard  next  summoned  the  acting  justices  to  meet  him, 
and  renewed  the  general's  demand  for  quarters.  "  Not  till  the 
barracks  are  filled,"  they  answered,  conforming  to  the  law. 
"The  clause,"  wrote  Gage,  "is  by  no  means  calculated  for  this 
country,  where  every  man  studies  law."  "  I  am  at  the  end  of 
my  tether,"  said  Bernard  to  his  council ;  and  he  asked  them  to 
join  him  in  naming  a  commissary.  "  To  join  in  such  appoint- 
ment," answered  the  council,  "would  be  an  admission  that  the 
province  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  expense."  The  officers 
could  not  put  the  troops  into  quarters ;  for  they  would,  under 
the  act,  bo  cashiered,  on  being  convicted  of  the  faot  before 
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two  justices  of  tlio  peace.  "  Before  two  justices,"  exclaimed 
Gage,  "  the  best  of  them  the  keeper  of  a  paltry  tavern." 

At  last,  the  weather  growing  so  severe  that  the  troops  could 
not  remain  in  tents,  "  the  commanding  officer  was  obliged  to 
hire  houses  at  very  dear  rates,"  as  well  as  procure,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  crown,  all  the  articles  required  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  the  colony.  The  main  guard  was  established  opposite 
the  state-house,  so  that  cannon  were  pointed  toward  the  rooms 
in  which  the  legislature  was  accustomed  to  sit.  But,  as  the 
town  gave  an  example  of  respect  for  law,  there  was  nothing 
for  the  troops  to  do.  Two  regiments  were  there  as  idle  look- 
ers-on, and  two  more  were  coming  to  share  the  same  inactivity. 
Every  one  knew  that  they  could  not  be  employed  except  on  a 
requisition  from  a  civil  officer ;  and  there  was  not  a  magistrate 
in  the  colony  that  saw  any  reason  for  calling  in  their  aid,  nor 
a  person  in  town  disposed  to  act  in  a  way  to  warrant  it. 

The  commissioners  of  the  customs,  having  received  orders 
to  return  to  Boston,  wished  to  get  from  the  council  some  ex- 
cuse for  their  departure,  as  well  as  for  their  return.  "  They 
hfid  no  just  reason  for  absconding  from  their  duty,"  said  Bow- 
doin  ;  and  the  council  left  them  to  return  of  themselves ;  but, 
in  an  address  to  Gage,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  out  of  nine- 
teen, they  explained  how  trivial  had  been  the  disorders  on 
which  the  request  for  troops  had  been  grounded.  Gage  became 
convinced  by  his  inquiries  that  the  disturbance  in  March  was 
trifling ;  that  on  the  tenth  of  June  the  commissioners  were 
neither  attacked  nor  menaced ;  that  moi'o  obstructions  had 
arisen  to  the  service  from  the  servants  of  government  than 
from  any  other  cause.  And  yet  he  advised  barracks  and  a  fort 
on  Fort  Hill  to  command  the  town,  while  Bernard  owned 
that  "  troops  would  not  restore  the  authority  of  government," 
and  urged  anew  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter. 

A  troublesome  anxiety  took  possession  of  Bernard,  who 
began  to  fear  his  recall,  and  intercede  to  be  spared.  "  These 
red  coats  make  a  formidable  appearance,"  said  Hutchinson, 
buoyant  with  the  prospect  of  rising  one  step  higher.  The 
soldiers  liked  the  country  they  were  come  to,  and,  sure  that 
none  would  betray  them,  deserted  in  numbers.  The  com- 
missioners, more  haughty  than  before,  gratified  their  malignity 
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by  arresting  Hancock  and  Malcolm  on  charges  confidently 
made,  but  never  estal)H9hed. 

Yielding  to  the  "  daily  "  importunities  of  the  king,  Grafton 
prepared  to  dismiss  Shelburne.  Camden  encouraged  Grafton 
to  slight  their  benefactor,  as  "  brooding  over  his  own  suspicions 
and  diseoTitent."  "  I  will  never  retire  upon  a  scanty  income," 
he  added,  "  unless  I  should  be  forced  by  something  more  com- 
polling  than  the  earl  of  Shelburno's  removal.  You  are  my 
pole-star,  Chatham  being  eclii)sed." 

Grafton  repaired  to  Hayes  to  gain  Chat'.am's  acquiescence 
in  the  proposed  change.  "  My  lord's  health,"  answered  the 
countess,  "  is  too  weak  to  admit  of  any  communication  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  am  able  to  tell  your  grace,  from  my  lord  himself, 
that  Lord  Shelbume's  removal  will  never  have  his  consent." 
The  king  awaited  anxiously  the  result  of  the  interview ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  warning,  Shelburne  was  removed!  To 
Camden's  surprise,  the  resignation  of  Chatham  instantly  fol- 
lowed. Grafton  and  the  king  interposed  with  solicitations, 
but  he  remained  inflexible.*  Camden  remained  in  office,  and 
even  advised  a  public  declaration  from  the  king,  that  Town- 
shend's  revenue  act  should  be  executed,  and  "  Boston,"  "  the 
ringleading  province,"  bo  "  chastised." 

'J  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Hillsborough  to  the  agent  of  Con- 
necticut, who  had  presented  him  the  petition  of  that  colony, 
"parliament  will  not  suffer  their  authority  to  be  trampled 
upon.  We  v/ish  to  avoid  severities  toward  you ;  but,  if  you 
rofuse  obedience  to  our  laws,  the  whole  fleet  and  army  of  Eng- 
land shall  enforce  it." 

The  inhabitants  of  Boston  resolved  more  than  ever  not  to 
pay  money  without  their  own  consent,  and  to  use  no  article 
from  Britain  till  the  obnoxious  acts  should  bo  repealed  and 
the  troops  removed. 

At  that  time  Shelburne  was  planning  a  joint  intervention 
with  France  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  Polaiid.f  His  removal 
opened  the  cabinet  to  the  ignorant  and  incapable  earl  of  Roch- 
ford,  who  owed  his  selection  to  his  submissive  mediocrity.  Ho 
needed  money,  and  once  told  Choiseul,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 

*  Grafton  MS. 

t  Rayncval's  report  of  his  interview  witli  Shelburne,  September  1782. 
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that,  if  lie  lost  the  embassy  wliieli  ho  then  filled,  ho  should  be 
without  resources.  He  had  a  passion  to  play  a  part,  and  would 
boast  of  his  intention  to  rival  not  Chatham,  he  would  say,  but 
Pitt ;  though  ho  could  not  even  for  a  day  adhere  steadily 
to  one  idea.  "■  Ills  meddlesome  disposition,"  said  Choiseul, 
"  makes  him  a  worse  man  to  deal  with  than  one  of  greater 
ability."  After  his  accession,  the  administration  was  the  weak- 
est and  the  worst  which  England  had  known  since  the  revolu- 
tion. It  had  no  sanction  in  public  opinion,  and  the  subservient 
parliament  was  losing  the  reverence  of  the  nation. 

In  October  1708,  the  reform  of  parliament  was  advocated 
by  Grenville.  "  The  number  of  electors,"  such  was  his  pub- 
licly declared  opinion,  "  is  become  too  small  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  people,  and  the  colonies  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
send  members  to  parliament."  "  What  other  reason  than  an 
attempt  to  raise  discontent,"  replied  Edmund  Burke,  as  the 
organ  of  the  Eockingham  whigs,  "  can  he  have  for  suggesting 
that  we  are  not  happy  enough  to  enjoy  a  sufficient  number  of 
voters  in  England  ?  Our  fault  is  on  the  other  side."  And  he 
mocked  at  an  American  representation  as  the  vision  of  a  lunatic. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  uncontrolled  impulses  un- 
furled the  flag  of  a  republic.  The  treaty  of  Paris  left  two  Eu- 
ropean powers  sole  sovereigns  of  the  continent  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. Spain  accepted  Louisiana  with  reluctance,  for  she  lost  France 
as  her  bulwark,  and,  to  keep  the  territory  from  England,  as- 
sumed new  expenses  and  dangers.  Its  inhabitants  loved  the 
land  of  their  ancestry ;  by  every  law  of  nature  and  human  free- 
dom, they  had  the  right  to  protest  against  the  transfer  of  their 
allegiance.  No  sooner  did  they  hear  of  the  cession  of  their 
country  to  the  Catholic  king  than,  in  October  1768,  an  assem- 
bly sprang  into  being,  representing  every  parish  in  the  colony ; 
and,  at  the  instance  of  Lafreniere,  they  ui:animously  resolved 
to  ontreat  the  king  of  France  to  be  touched  with  their  afflic- 
tion and  their  loyalty,  and  not  to  sever  them  from  his  domin- 
ions. 

At  Paris,  their  envoy,  John  Milhet,  the  wealthiest  merchant 
of  New  Orleans,  met  with  a  friend  in  Bienville,  the  tune-hon- 
ored founder  of  New  Orleans  ;  and,  assisted  by  the  tears  and 
the  well-iemembered  early  services  of  the  venerable  octogena- 
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rian,  ho  ajipcaled  to  the  heart  of  Choiseuh  "  It  may  not  be," 
answered  Choiseul ;  "  France  cannot  bear  the  charge  of  sup- 
porting the  colony's  precarious  existence." 

On  the  tenth  of  July  17G5,  the  austere  and  unamiable  An- 
tonio Do  Ulloa,  by  a  letter  from  Havana,  announced  to  the 
superior  council  at  New  Orleans  his  orders  to  take  possession 
of  that  city  for  the  Catholic  king  ;  but  the  flag  of  Franco  was 
left  flying,  and  continued  to  attract  Acadian  exiles.  On  the 
fifth  of  March  1766,  during  a  violent  thunder-gust  and  rain, 
Ulloa  landed,  with  civil  ofticcrs,  three  capuchin  monks,  and 
eighty  soldiers.  His  reception  was  cold  and  gloomy.  He 
brought  no  orders  to  redeem  the  seven  million  livres  of  French 
paper  money,  which  weighed  down  a  colony  of  less  than  six 
thousand  white  men.  The  French  garrison  of  three  hundred 
refused  to  enter  the  Spanish  service,  the  people  to  give  up 
their  nationality,  and  Ulloa  was  obliged  to  administer  the 
government  under  the  French  flag  by  the  old  French  officers, 
at  the  cost  of  Sj^ain. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  the  Spanish  restrictive  system 
was  applied  to  Louisiana ;  in  September,  an  ordinance  com- 
pelled French  vessels  having  special  permits  to  accept  the  pa- 
per currency  in  pay  for  their  cargoes,  at  an  arbitrary  tariff  of 
prices.  "  The  extension  and  freedom  of  trade,"  remonstrated 
the  merchants,  "  far  from  injuring  states  and  colonies,  are  their 
strength  and  support."  The  ordinance  was  suspended,  but  not 
till  the  alarm  had  destroyed  all  commerce.  Ulloa  retired  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Balise.  Only  there,  and  opposite  Natchez, 
and  at  the  river  Iberville,  was  Spanish  jurisdiction  directly 
exercised. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  a  little  more  than  two 
years.  But  the  arbitrary  and  passionate  conduct  of  Ulloa,  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  with  the  prospect  of  its  becom- 
ing an  almost  total  loss,  the  disputes  respecting  the  expenses 
incurred  since  the  session  of  1702,  the  interruption  of  com- 
merce, a  captious  ordinance  which  made  a  private  monopoly  of 
the  traffic  with  the  Indians,  uncertainty  of  jurisdiction  and  al- 
legiance, agitated  the  colony  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  of  New  Orleans  a  republic,  like  Amster- 
dam or  Venice,  with  a  legislative  body  of  forty  men,  and  a 
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single  executive.     Tlie  people  of  the  country  parishes  crowded 
in  a  mass  into  the  city,  joined  those  of  New  Orleans,  and 
formed  a  numerous  assembly,  in  which  Lafreniere,  John  Mil- 
het,  Joseph  Milhet,  and  the  lawyer  Doucet  were  conspicuous. 
"  Why,"  said  they,  "  should  the  two  sovereigns  form  agree- 
ments which  can  liave  no  result  but  our  misery,  without  advan- 
tage to  either?"    On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  1768,  they 
adopted  an  address  to  the  superior  council,  written  by  Lafre- 
niere and  Caresse,  rehearsing  their  griefs ;  and,  in  their  petition 
of  rights,  they  claimed  freedom  of  commerce  with  the  ports  of 
France  and  America,  and  the  expulsion  of  Ulloa  from  the  col- 
ony.    The  address,  signed  by  five  or  six  hundred  persons,  was 
adopted  the  next  day  by  the  council,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
Aubry;  when  the  French  flag  was  displayed  on  the  pubhc 
square,  children  and  women  ran  up  to  Idss  its  folds,  and  it  was 
raised  by  nine  hundred  men,  amid  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
king  of  France !  we  wiH  have  no  king  but  him."    Ulloa  re- 
treated to  Havana,  and  sent  his  representations  to  Spain.     The 
inhabitants  elected  their  own  treasurer  and  syndics,  sent  en- 
voys to  Paris  with  supphcatory  letters  to  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  memorialized  the  French  mon- 
arch to  stand  as  intercessor  between  them  and  the  Catholic 
king,  oiferinn.  no  alternative  but  to  be  a  colony  of  France  or  a 
free  commonwealth. 

In  February  of  the  next  year,  Du  Chdtelet  wrote  to  Choi- 
seul :  "The  success  of  the  people  of  New  Orleans  in  d  vAng 
away  the  Spaniards  is  a  good  example  for  the  English  colo- 
nies ;  may  they  set  about  following  it." 
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CHAPTER  XXy. 

THE    KING    AND    PAELIAMENT    AGAINST    THE    TOWN    OF    BOSTON 
niLLSBOEOUGU   6ECEETAKY    FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

OcTOBEK  17G8-Februaky  1769. 

Against  the  advice  of  Sholbiirne,  and  to  the  great  joy  of 
Spain,  every  post  between  Mobile  and  Fort  Chartres  was  aban- 
doned.  The  occupation  of  the  country  between  the  AUegha- 
nies  and  the  Mississippi  waa  opposed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment John  Finley,  a  backwoodsman  of  North  Carolina,  who, 
ml  .08,  passed  through  Kentucky,  found  not  one  white  man's 
cabm  m  all  the  enchanting  mldemess.  Gage  even  advised 
the  retirement  from  Fort  Chartres  and  Pittsburg.  But  this 
policy  encountered  difficulties  from  the  existence  of  French 
settlements  in  Illinois  and  on  the  Wabash,  the  roving  disposi- 
tion of  the  Americans,  and  the  avarice  of  British  officers  who 
coveted  proiit  from  concessions  of  lands. 

The  Spanish  town  of  St.  Louis  was  fast  rising  into  impor- 
tance as  the  centre  of  the  fur-trade  with  the  Indian  nations  on 
the  Missouri;  but  the  population  of  IlHnois  had  declined,  and 
scarcely  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  hfty-eight,  of  whom  rather  more  than  three  hundred  were 
Africans.  Kaskaskia  counted  six  hundred  white  persons,  and 
three  hundred  and  three  negroes.  At  Kahokia,  there  were 
about  three  hundred  persons ;  at  Prairie  du  Rocher,  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-five ;  at  St.  Philip,  fifteen,  and  not  more  at 
Fort  Chartres.  To  Hillsborough's  great  alarm,  the  adult  men 
had  been  formed  into  mintary  companies.  Yincennes,  the  only 
settlement  in  Indiana,  had  rapidly  and  Rurprisingly  increased. 
Its  own  population,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  tliirt'^-two 
white  persons,  ten  negro   aSd  seventeen  Indian  slavesj!  was 
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recruited  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  "  strangers."  De- 
troit had  now  about  six  liundred  souls.  The  western  villages 
abounded  in  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  swine ;  of  beeves,  there 
was  more  than  one  to  each  human  being,  and  more  than  one 
horse  to  every  two,  counting  slaves  and  children. 

The  course  of  the  rivers  inclined  the  French  in  the  "West  to 
send  their  furs  to  New  Orleans,  or  across  the  river  by  night  to 
St.  Louis,  where  they  could  be  exchanged  for  French  goods. 
AH  English  merchandise  came  burdened  with  the  cost  of  land 
carriage  from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Pitt.  In  November  1768, 
Wilkins,  the  new  commandant  in  Illinois,  following  sugges- 
tions from  Gage,  appointed  seven  civil  judges  to  decide  local 
controversies,  yet  without  abdicating  his  own  overruling  ar  "lor- 
ity.  He  was  chiefly  intent  on  enriching  some  Philadelphia  fur- 
traders,  who  were  notorious  for  their  willingness  to  bribe,  and, 
in  less  than  a  year  after  his  arrival,  executed,  at  their  request, 
inchoate  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land,  of  -which  one  sixth  part 
was  reserved  for  himself.  The  procedure  contravened  the 
orders  of  Hillsborough,  who  renewed  imperatively  the  instruc- 
tion to  extend  an  unbroken  line  of  Indian  frontier  from  Geor- 
gia to  Canada,  as  an  impassable  banner  to  emigration. 

This  purpose  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Virginia.  From 
its  second  charter,  the  discoveries  of  its  people,  the  authorized 
grants  of  its  governors  since  174G,  the  encouragement  of  its 
legislature  to  settlers  in  1752  and  1753,  the  promise  of  lands 
as  bounties  to  oflScers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  the  French 
war,  and  the  continued  emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
Ancient  Dominion  derived  its  title  to  occupy  the  great  West. 
Carolina  stopped  at  the  line  of  thirty-six  and  a  half  degrees ; 
on  the  north,  New  York  could  at  most  extend  to  Lake  Erie ; 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  each  limited  by  definitive 
boundaries.  Virginia  alone  claimed  the  Ohio  lands,  south  of 
the  line  of  Connecticut.  But,  in  spite  of  her  objections,  Stu- 
art was  ordered  to  complete  the  demarcation  with  the  Indians, 
and  to  accept  no  new  territory  from  the  Cherokees. 

Faitliful  to  his  superior,  the  agent,  without  regarding  the 
discontent  of  Virginia,  which  declined  co-operating  with  him, 
met  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  Cherokees  in  council,  at 
Hard  Labor  in  Western  South  Carolina :  and,  on  the  fourteenth 
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of  October  17C8,  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  the  Cherokees 
who  had  no  right  to  lands  in  Kentucky,  were  made  to  estab^ 
hsh  as  the  western  boundary  of  Yirginia  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  Chiswell's  mine,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Great  Kanar 
wha,  in  a  northerly  course  to  the  confluence  of  that  river  with 
the  Ohio. 

To  thwart  the  negotiation  of  Stuart,  Yirginia  had  appointed 
Ihomas  Walker  its  commissioner  to  the  congress  held  at  Fort 
Stanwix  with  the  Six  Nations.     Sir  William  Johnson,  the  In- 
dian agent  for  the  northern  district,  was  thoroughly  ve/sed  in 
the  methods  of  making  profit  by  his  office.    William  Franklin, 
of  New  Jersey,  readily  assisted  in  obtaining  the  largest  cessions 
of  lands.     The  number  of  Indians  who  appeared  was  but  little 
short  of  three  thousand.     Unusual  largesses  won  over  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations;  the  line  that  was  established  on 
the  fifth  of  November  began  at  the  noilh,  where  Canada  creek 
joms  Wood  creek;  on  leaving  New  York,  it  passed  from  the 
nearest  fork  of  the  We&t  Branch  of  the  Susquehannah  to  Kit- 
tanmg  on  the  Alleghany,  whence  it  followed  that  river  and 
the  Ohio.     Had  it  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  the 
Indian  frontier  would  have  been  marked  all  the  way  from 
northern  New  York  to  Florida.    But,  instead  of  following  his 
instructions.  Sir  William  Johnson,  assuming  groundlessly  a 
right  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  largest  part  of  Kentucky,  con- 
tinned  the  line  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Tennessee  river,  which 
was  thus  constituted  the  western  boundary  of  Yu-ginia. 

While  the  congress  was  in  session,  Botetourt,  the  new  gov- 
ernor of  Yirginia,  arrived  on  the  James  river,  in  the  delicious 
season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  He  was  charmed  with  the 
scenes  on  which  he  entered ;  his  house  seemed  admirable;  the 
grounds  around  it  well  planted  and  watered  by  beautiful  rills. 
Everything  was  just  as  he  could  have  wished.  Coming  up 
without  state  to  an  unprovided  residence,  he  was  asked  abroad 
every  day ;  and,  as  a  guest,  gave  pleasure  and  was  pleased, 
lie  thought  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  disposition  of  the 
colony,  and  augured  well  of  everything  that  was  to  happen. 
Keceived  with  frankness,  he  dealt  frankly  with  the  people  to 
whom  he  was  deputed.  He  wrote  to  Hillsborough  that  they 
v.-o«ld  never  willingly  submit  to  beiug  taxed  by  the  mother 
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country ;  but  Lo  justified  them  by  their  universal  avowal  of  a 
most  ai'dont  desire  to  assist  upon  every  occasion,  if  they  mio-ht 
do  it  as  formerly  only  on  requisition.  The  duties  complained 
of  were  collected  in  every  part  of  the  colony,  witliout  a  shadow 
of  resistance.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  new  assembly  would 
come  together  in  good  humor,  which  ho  was  resolved  not  wan- 
tonly to  disturb. 

The  western  boundary  invited  immediate  attention.  Bote- 
toui-t  entered  heartily  into  the  wislios  of  Virginia,  and  put  in 
pledge  hi3  life  and  fortune  to  carry  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Ten- 
nessee river  where  it  strikes  tho  ])aralbl  of  thirty-six  and  a  half 
degrees.  "  This  boundary,"  it  was  said,  "  will  give  some  room 
to  extend  our  settlements  for  ten  or  twelve  years." 

England,  at  this  time,  began  to  think  reconciliation  with 
MassachuGctts  hopeless,  when  news  arrived  that  the  troops  had 
landed  at  Boston  without  opposition,  that  the  convention  had 
dissolved,  and  that  all  thoughts  of  resistance  Avere  at  an  end. 
"  They  act  with  highest  wisdom  and  spirit,"  said  Thomas  IIol- 
lis;  "they  will  extricate  themselves  with  firmness  and  mag- 
nanimity." But  most  mjn  expressed  contempt  for  them,  aa 
having  made  a  vain  bluster.  No  one  doubted  that,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  additional  regiments  from  Ireland,  Otis  and  Gush- 
ing and  sixteen  other  members  of  the  late  political  assemblies 
would  be  arrested.*  Hillsborough  hastened  to  send  Bernard's 
despatches  to  the  attorney-  and  solicitor-general,  asking  what 
crimes  had  been  committed,  and  if  the  guilty  were  to  be  im- 
peached by  parliament. 

The  king,  on  his  opening  parliament  in  N'ovember,  railed 
at  "the  spirit  of  faction  breaking  out  afresh  in  some  of  the 
colonics."  "  Boston,"  said  he,  "  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  dis- 
obedience to  all  law  and  government,  with  circumitances  that 
might  manifest  a  disposition  to  throw  oil  its  dependence  on 
Great  Britain." 

In  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Ilenly,  moving  the  address, 
Bignallzod  the  people  of  Boston  for  their  "  defiance  of  all  legal 
authority."  "  I  gave  my  vote  to  the  revenue  act  of  Charles 
Townshend,"  thus  he  was  seconded  by  Hans  Stanley,  "  that  we 
might  tost  the  obedience  of  the  Americans  to  the  declaratory 

*  Frances  to  Choiscul,  4  November  HSS. 
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unsusceptible  of  all  middle  terms  of 
accommodation  call  loudly  for  our  correction.     The  difficulties 
m  governmg  Massachusetts  are  insurmountable,  unless  its  char- 
ter and  laws  shall  be  so  changed  as  to  give  to  the  king  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  the  council,  and  to  the  slieriffs  the  sole  power  of 
returning- juries."    Samuel  Adams,  at  Boston,  weighed  well 
he  meaning  of  these  words,  uttered  by  an  organ  of  Ihe  minis- 
try; but  England  hardly  noticed  the  menace  of  the  subversion 
of  chartered  rights  and  of  the  independence  of  juries 
ro^HT^f"^^'  poured  out  a  torrent  of  invective  against 
Camden  for  the  mconsistency  of  his  former  opposition  to  the 
declaratory  act  with  his  present  support  of  the  ministry.    "  My 
astonishmont  at  the  folly  of  his  opinions,"  he  said,  "is  lost  in 
indignation  at  the  baseness  of  his  conduct."     Grenville  agreed 
with  him  that  the  order,  requiring  the  Massachusetts  assembly 

ll^rtr^  "^.^  T^''  '  1^^^^^^^'  ^^^  i"^Sal  and  unconstili 
tional.       I  wish  the  stamp  act  had  never  been  passed,"  said 
Bamngton ;  «  but  the  Americans  are  traitors  against  the  legis- 
lature.    The  troops  are  to  bring  rioters  to  justice."     Wedder- 
burn,  who  at  that  moment  belonged  to  himself,  and  spoke  in 
opposition  to  enhance  his  price,  declaimed  against  governing 
by  hies  of  musketeers;  and  condemned  the  ministerial  man- 
date as  Illegal.     "Though  it  were  considered  wiser,"  said 
Kigby,     to  alter  the  American  tax  than  to  continue  it,  I  would 
not  alter  it  so  long  as  the  colony  of  the  Massaelmsetts  bay  con- 
tinues m  Its  present  state."     "  Let  the  nation  return  to  its  old 
good  nature  and  its  old  good  humor,"  were  the  words  of  Alder- 
man Beckford,  whom  nobody  minded,  and  who  spoke  more 
wisely  than  they  all;  "it  were  best  to  repeal  the  late  act,  and 
concihate  the  colonies  by  moderation  and  kindness  " 

Lord  North  mad3  reply :  «  America  must  fear  you  before 
8he  can  love  you.  If  America  is  to  be  the  judge,  you  may  tax 
in  no  instance,  you  may  regulate  in  no  instance.  We  shall  so 
through  our  plan,  now  that  we  have  brought  it  so  near  success. 
1  am  against  repealing  the  last  act  of  parhament,  securing  to 
lis  a  revenue  out  of  America ;  I  will  never  think  of  repealing 
It  until  I  see  America  prostrate  at  my  feet."  The  irrevocable 
words  spoke  the  feeling  of  parliament.  The  address  was  ear- 
ned m  tuc  commons  without  a  division ;  tlie  peers  seemed 
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unanimous ;  and  scarcely  more  than  five  or  six  in  botli  houses 
defended  the  Americans  from  principle.  Everybody  expected 
"  the  chastisement  of  Boston." 

But  the  employment  of  soldiery  failed  from  the  beginning. 
There  were,  on  the  tenth  of  November,  more  than  four  regi- 
ments in  Boston ;  what  could  be  given  them  to  do  ?  They 
had  been  sent  over  to  bring  "  to  justice  "  those  whom  Barring- 
ton  called  "  rioters,"  whom  the  king  described  as  "  turbulent 
and  mischievous  persons."  But  the  statesmen  who  guided 
Boston  through  its  difficulties  acted  with  a  pi-udence  equal  to 
their  vigor.  No  breach  of  the  law  could  be  charged  against 
them ;  and,  besides,  the  pusillanimity  of  the  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  so  remarkable  that  it  was  his  fixed  rule  not  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  word  to  any  military 
oflicer ;  and  without  such  autliority  everybody  knew  that  the 
regiments  for  which  he  had  asked  could  not  be  employed.  The 
troops  found  no  rebellion  at  Boston ;  could  they  make  one  ? 

Each  American  assembly,  as  it  came  together,  denied  the 
right  of  parliament  to  impose  taxes  on  America,  and  embodied 
its  denial  in  petitions  to  the  king.  The  king,  instead  of  hear- 
ing the  petitions,  disapproved  and  rejected  them ;  Virginia 
was  soothingly  reprimanded ;  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Maryland,  received,  as  their  answer,  copies  of  the 
addresses  of  parliament,  and  assurances  that  "wicked  men," 
who  questioned  the  supreme  authority  of  that  body,  would  not 
be  listened  to. 

The  governor  of  South  Carolina  invited  its  assembly  to 
treat  the  letters  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  "  with  the  con- 
tempt they  deserved ; "  a  committee,  composed  of  Parsons, 
Gadsden,  Pinkney,  Lloyd,  Lynch,  Laurens,  Rutledge,  Elliott, 
and  Dart,  reported  them  to  be  "founded  upon  undeniable, 
constitutional  principles;"  and  the  house,  sitting  with  its 
doors  locked,  unanimously  directed  its  speaker  to  signify  to 
both  provinces  its  entire  approbation.  The  governor,  that 
same  evening,  dissolved  the  assembly  by  beat  of  drum ;  but 
the  general  toast  at  Charleston  remained,  "The  unanhhous 
TWENTY-SIX,  who  would  not  rescind  the  Massachusetts  circu- 
lar." The  assembly  of  Kew  York  was  in  session,  fully  re- 
solved to  go  beyond  the  common  example ;  and  HiUsboroutrh 
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had  only  opened  the  way  to  a  complaint  from  the  colonies, 
that  the  king  would  not  even  receive  their  petitions. 

The  refusal  of  America  to  draw  suppUes  from  England  was 
an  invitation  to  other  powers  to  devise  the  means  of  sharing 
her  commerce;  the  three  secretaries  of  state  were  therefore 
called  upon  to  issue  orders  to  the  ministers,  consuls,  and  agents 
of  the  British  government  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  Madeira 
and  the  Azores,  to  watch  the  coming  in  of  an  American  ship 
or  the  saiUng  of  any  ship  for  the  continent  of  America. 

"  Can  the  ministry  reduce  the  colonies  ? "  asked  Du  Chdtelet. 
"  Of  what  avail  is  an  army  in  so  vast  a  country  ?  The  Ameri- 
cans have  made  these  reflections,  and  they  will  not  give  way  " 
"To  the  menace  of  rigor,"  replied  Choiseul,  "they  will  never 
give  way,  except  in  appearance  and  for  a  time.  The  fire  will 
be  but  imperfectly  extinguished  unless  other  means  than  those 
of  force  conciliate  the  interests  of  the  metropolis  and  its  colo- 
nies. The  Americans  will  not  lose  out  of  view  their  rights 
and  privileges;  and, next  to  fanaticism  for  religion,  the  fanati- 
cism for  liberty  is  the  most  daring  in  its  measures  and  the  most 
dangerous  m  its  consequences. " 

The  simplest  mode  of  taking  part  with  the  colonists  was  by 
a  commerce  of  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies  with  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  America;  and  on  this 
subject  Choiseul  sent  to  Dii  Chdtelet  an  elaborate  digest  of  all 
the  materials  he  had  collected.  But  the  simple-heai-ted  king 
of  Spain,  though  he  enjoyed  the  psrplexity  of  "the  natural 
enemy  »  of  the  two  crowns,  showed  no  disposition  to  interfere. 
"What  a  pity,"  resumed  Du  Chatelet  to  Choiseul,  "that 
neither  Spain  nor  France  is  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage 
of  so  critical  a  conjuncture!  Precipitate  measures  on  our 
part  might  reconcile  the  colonies  to  the  metropolis;  but  if 
the  quarrel  goes  on,  a  thousand  opportunities  cannot  fail  to 
oSer,  of  which  decisive  advantage  may  be  taken.  The  objects 
presented  to  you,  to  the  king,  and  to  his  council,  demand  the 
most  profound  combinations,  the  most  inviolable  secrecy.  A 
plan  which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  circumstance  of  change 
should  be  concerted  in  advance  with  Spain." 

At  the  samo  time,  Du  Chdtelet  studied  intercolonial  com- 
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agents,  particularly  from  Franklin,  whom  he  more  and  more 
extolled  as  "upright  and  enlightened,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  sagacious  men  that  could  be  found  in  any  country." 

Tlie  agents  had  separately  waited  on  Lord  Hillsborough. 
On  the  sixth  of  December,  he  communicated  to  them  in  a 
body  the  result  of  a  cabinet  council:  "Administration  will  en- 
force the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
colonies  in  the  most  eifectual  manner,  but  with  moderation  and 
lenity.     All  the  petitions  we  have  received  are  very  offensive 
for  they  contain  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  parliament.     AVe 
have  no  fondness  for  the  acts  complained  of;  particularly,  the 
late  duty  act  is  so  anti-commsrcial  that  I  wish  it  had  never  ex- 
isted;  and  it   would  certainly  have  been  repealed  had  the 
colonies  said  nothing  about  it,  or  petitioned  against  it  only 
on  the  ground  of  expediency:  but  the  principle  you  proceed 
upon  extends  to  all  laws ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  think  of 
repealing  it,  at  least  this  session  of  parliament,  or  until  the 
colonies  shall  have  dropped  the  point  of  right.    ISTor  can  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Boston  pass  without  a  severe  cen- 
sure."    A  very  long  discussion  ensued ;  but  he  was  inflexible. 
The  attention  of  parliament  was  to  be  confined   to  the 
colony  of  the  Massachusetts  bay ;  Beckford  and  Trecothick,  as 
friends  to  America,  demanded  rather  such  general  inquiry  as 
might  lead  to  measures  of  relief.     "  The  question  of  taxation 
is  not  before  us,"  interposed  Lord  Jv^orth ;  "  but  the  question 
is,  whether  we  are  to  lay  a  tax  one  year  when  America  is  at 
peace,  and  take  it  off  the  next  when  America  is  in  arms  against 
us.     The  repeal  of  the  act  would  spread  an  alarm,  as  if  we  did 
it  from  fear.     The  encouragement  it  would  give  our  enemies 
and  the  discouragement  it  would  give  our  friends  bind  us  not 
to  take  that  question  into  consideration  again.    The  expression 
of  the  united  opinion  of  Great  Britain  must  awe  Boston  into 
obedience." 

"  The  Americans  believe,"  rejoined  Beckford,  « that  there 
is  a  settled  design  in  this  country  to  rale  them  with  a  military 
force."  ''  I  never  wish  for  dominion,  unless  accompanied  by 
the  affection  of  the  people  governed,"  said  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish. "  Want  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  want  of  temper,"  said 
Lord  Beauchamp,  "has  gradually  led  us  to  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
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pice,  on  wliicli  we  loolv  down  with  horror."  Phipps,  a  captain 
in  the  anny,  added :  "  My  heart  will  bleed  for  every  drop  of 
American  blood  that  shall  be  shed,  while  their  grievances  are 
unredressed.  I  wish  to  see  the  Americans  in  our  arms  as 
friends,  not  to  meet  them  as  enemies."  "  Dare  you  not  trust 
yourselves  with  a  general  inquiry?"  asked  Grenville.  "How 
do  we  know,  parliamentarily,  that  Boston  is  the  most  guilty  of 
the  colonies ? "  "I  would  have  the  Americans  obey  the  laws 
of  the  country,  whether  they  like  them  or  not,"  said  Lord  Bar- 
rington. 

Out  of  two  hundred  who  were  present,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  divided  with  the  government  to  confine  the 
inquiry.  The  king  set  himself,  his  ministry,  parhament,  and 
all  Great  Britain  to  subdue  to  his  will  one  stubborn  town  on 
the  sterile  coast  of  the  Massachusetts  bay.  The  odds  against 
it  were  fearful ;  but  it  showed  a  life  inextinguishable,  and  had 
been  chosen  to  keep  guard  over  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

The  Old  World  had  not  its  parallel.  It  counted  about  six- 
teen thousand  inhabitants  of  European  origin,  all  of  whom 
learned  to  read  and  write.  Good  public  schools  were  the  foun- 
dation of  its  political  system  ;  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of 
their  pupils,  in  his  youth  apprenticed  to  the  art  which  makes 
knowledge  the  common  property  of  mankind,  had  gone  forth 
from  them  to  stand  before  the  nations  as  the  representative  of 
the  modern  industrial  class. 

As  its  schools  were  for  all  its  children,  so  the  great  body  of 
its  male  inhabitants  of  twenty-one  yeai-s  of  age,  when  assem- 
bled in  a  hall  which  Faneuil,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  had  built 
for  thein,  was  the  source  of  all  municipal  authority.  In  the 
meeting  of  the  town,  its  taxes  were  voted,  its  affairs  discussed 
and  settled,  its  agents  and  public  servants  annually  elected  by 
ballot,  and  abstract  political  principles  freely  debated.  A 
property  qualification  was  attached  to  the  right  of  voting,  but 
it  was  so  small  that  it  did  not  change  the  character  of  the  suf- 
frage. There  had  never  existed  a  considerable  municipality, 
approaching  so  nearly  to  a  pure  democracy  ;  and,  for  so  popu- 
lous a  place,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  orderly  and  best 
governed  in  the  world. 

Its  ecclesiastical  polity  was  in  like  manner  republican.    Tho 
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great  mass  were  Congregationalists,  of  whom  each   church 
fomied  an  assembly  by  voluntary  agreement,  self-constituted 
self-supported,  and  independent.     They  were  clear  that  no 
person  or  church  had  power  over  another  church.     There  was 
not  a  Roman  Catholic  altar  in  the  place ;  the  usages  of  «  pa- 
pists "  were  looked  upon  as  worn-out  superstitions,  fit  only  for 
the  ignorant.     But  the  people  were  not  merely  the  fiercest 
enemies  of  "popery  and  slavery,"  they  were  Protestants  even 
agamst  Protestantism ;  and,  though  the  English  church  waa 
tolerated,  Boston  kept  up  the  fight  against  prelacy.     Its  min- 
isters were  still  its  prophets  and  its  guides  ;  its  pulpit,  in  which 
now  that  Mayhew  was  no  more  Cooper  was  admired  above  all 
others  for  eloquence  and  patriotism,  inflamed  by  its  weekly  ap- 
peals alike  the  fervor  of  piety  and  of  liberty.     In  the  «  Boston 
Gazette  "  it  enjoyed  a  free  press,  which  gave  currency  to  its 
conclusions  on  the  natural  right  of  man  to  self-government. 
^      Its  citizens  were  inquisitive,  seeking  the  causes  of  existino- 
mstitutions  in  the  laws  of  nature.     Yet  they  controlled  their 
speculative  turn  by  practical  judgment,  exhibiting  the  seem- 
mg  contradiction  of  susceptibility  to  enthusiasm  and  calculating 
shrewdness.     They  were  adventurous,  penetrating,  and  keen 
m  the  pursuit  of  gain;  yet  their  avidity  was  tempered  by  a 
well-cousidered  and  continuing  liberaKty.     :N-early  every  man 
was  struggling  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world  and  his  own 
fortune;  and  yet,  individually  and  as  a  body,  they  were  pub- 
hc-spirited.     In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  community  had 
been  distracted  by  those  who  were  thought  to  pursue  the  great 
truth  of  justification  by  faith  to  Antinomian  absurdities;  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  influenced  theolooi- 
cal  opinion  ;  and,  though  the  larger  number  still  acknowledged 
the  fixedness  of  the  divine  decrees  and  the  resistless  certainty 
from  all  eteniity  of  election  and  of  reprobation,  some,  even 
among  the  clergy,  framed,  from  the  self-direction  of  the  active 
powers  of  man,  a  protest  against  predestination  and  election, 
btill  more  were  they  boldly  speculative  on  questions  respecting 
their  constitution.     Every  house  was  a  school  of  politics  ;  every 
man  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  world,  studied  more  or  less  the 
laws  of  his  own  land,  and  was  sure  of  his  ability  to  ascertain  and 
to  make  good  his  rights.     The  ministers,  whose  prayers,  being 
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from  no  book,  caught  tho  hue  of  tho  times;  the  merchants, 
cramped  in  their  enterprise  by  legal  restrictions ;  the  mechanics; 
who  by  tlieir  skill  in  ship-building  bore  away  the  palm  from 
all  other  nations,  and  by  their  numbers  ruled  tho  town—all 
ahke,  clergy  and  laity,  in  tho  pulpit  or  closet,  on  the  wharf  or 
m  the  counting-room,  at  their  ship-yards  or  in  their  social  gath- 
ermgs,  reasoned  upon  govcniment.     As  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  ol  England,  they  had  no  more  superstitious  veneration 
for  monarchy  than  for  priestcraft.     They  unconsciously  de- 
veloped  the  theory  of  an  independent  representative  common- 
wealth ;  and  such  was  their  instinctive  capacity  for  organization, 
that  they  had  actually  seen  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the 
provmce  start  into  life  at  their  bidding.    AVhile  the  earth  was 
still  wrapt  m  gloom,  they  welcomed  the  daybreak  of  popular 
freedom,  and  looked  undazzled  into  the  beams  of  the  morning 
The  opmion  of  pariiament  was  hardly  pronounced  when 
Uu  Ohdtelet  agam  pressed  America  on  the  attention  of  Choi- 
seul.  ^  "Without  exaggerating  the  projects  or  the  union  of  the 
colomes,"  said  he,  "  the  time  of  their  independence  is  very 
near.     Their  prudent  men  believe  the  moment  not  yet  come  • 
but,  if  the  English  government  undertakes  vigorous  measures! 
who  can  tell  how  far  the  fanaticism  for  liberty  may  carry  an 
immense  people,  dwelling  for  the  most  part  in  the  interior  of 
a  continent,  remote  from  imminent  danger  ?    And,  if  the  me- 
tropolis should  persevere,  can  the  union,  which  is'  now  their 
strength,  be  maintained  without  succor  from  abroad  ?    Even 
if  the  rupture  should  be  premature,  can  France  and  Spain 
neglect  the  opportunity  which  they  may  never  find  ao-ain  i 

"Three  years  ago  the  separation  of  the  English^'colonies 
was  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  attention  for  the  next  gener- 
ation ;  tho  germs  were  observed,  but  no  one  could  foresee  that 
they  would  be  so  speedily  developed.  This  new  order  of  things 
which  will  necessarily  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  po^ 
htical  system  of  Europe,  will  probably  be  brought  about  within 
a  very  few  years." 

"  Your  views,"  replied  Cboiseul,  «  are  as  acute  as  they  are 
comprehensive  and  well  considered.  The  king  is  perfectly 
aware  of  their  sagacity  and  solidity  ;  and  I  will  communicate 
them  to  the  court  of  :^radrid." 
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^  Tbo  Btatesmen  of  France  had  their  best  allies  in  the  British 
ministry.    "  The  matter  is  now  brought  to  a  point,"  said  IIill&. 
borough,  in  the  house  of  lordi.     <'  Parliament  must  give  up  its 
authority  over  the  colonies,  or  bring  them  to  clfectual  sub- 
mission.  Not  the  amount  of  the  duties,  which  will  not  be  more 
than  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  all  North  America 
but  the  principle  upon  which  the  lasvs  are  founded,  is  com- 
plained of.    Legislation  and  taxation  will  stand  or  fall  together. 
The  notion  of  the  Americans  is  a  polytheism  in  politics,  ab- 
surd, fatal  to  the  constitution,  and  never  to  be  admitted.     The 
North  Americans  are  a  very  good  set  of  people,  misled  by  a 
few  wicked,  factious,  and  designing  men.     I  will,  therefore, 
for  the  present  only  propose  eevcral  resolutions  Avhieh  may 
show  the  sense  of  the  legislature.     If  this  is  not  suiBcIcnt,  the 
whole  force  of  the  country  must  be  exerted  to  bring  the  colo- 
nies into  subjection."     The  resolutions  condemned  the  assem- 
bly of  Massachusetts,  its  council,  and  still  more  its  convention ; 
approved  of  sending  a  military  force  to  Boston  ;  and  fore- 
shadowed the  abrogation  of  the  municipal  liberties  of  that 
town,  and  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the  province. 

Hillsborough  was  seconded  by  Bedford,  who  further  pro- 
posed an  address  to  the  king,  to  bring  to  "  condign  punishment 
the  chief  authors  and  instigators  of  the  late  disorders ; "  and, 
if  sufficient  ground  should  be  seen,  to  put  them  on  trial  for 
"  treason  "  before  a  special  commission  in  England,  "  pursuant 
to  the  statute  of  Henry  YIII."  ThQ  resolutions  and  address 
were  adopted,  with  no  opposition  except  from  Eichmond  and 
Shelburno. 

"  The  somblanee  of  vigor,"  said  Choiseul,  "  covers  pusil- 
lanimity and  fear.  If  those  who  are  threatened  with  a  trial 
for  high  treason  are  not  alarmed,  the  terror  and  discourage- 
ment will  alToct  nobody  but  the  British  ministers ;  the  main 
question  of  taxing  the  colonies  is  as  far  from  a  solution  as  ever." 
Samuel  Adams,  whom  it  was  especially  desired  to  "  take 
off "  for  treason,  was  "  unawed  by  the  menaces  of  arbitrary 
power."  "  I  must,"  said  ho,  «  tell  the  men,  who  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  charge  America  with  rebellion,  that  military 
power  will  never  prevail  on  an  American  to  surrender  his  lib- 
erty ;  "  and,  through  the  press,  he  taught  that  a  standing  army, 
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kept  up  in  the  colonies  in  tiinj  of  poaco  without  their  consent 
was  as  llagrant  a  violatioa  of  tho  constitution  as  the  tax  on 
paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  and  tea.  He  called  upon  tho 
magistrates  of  Boston  to  govern,  resti-ain,  and  punish  "  soldiers 
of  all  ranks,"  according  to  tha  laws  of  the  land.  Tho  justices 
of  tho  peace  for  Sullolk  at  their  quarter  sessions,  and  tho 
grand  jury,  over  which  the  crown  had  no  control,  found  in- 
dictmonts  against  soldiers  and  officers  for  their  frequent  trans- 
gressions  of  tho  law ;  and  tho  convicted  escaped  punishment 
only  through  tho  favoritism  of  a  higlier  court. 

Georgia  approved  the  correspondence  of  Massachusetts  and 
Yirgmia.  New  York  unanimously  asserted  its  legislative 
rights  with  unsurpassed  distinctness,  and  appointed  an  inter- 
colonial committee  of  correspondence. 

^     At  this  time,  Choiseul,  incensed  at  tho  public  subscription 
m  England  in  aid  of  the  Corslcans,  was  threatening  the  British 
minister  that  he  would  requite  the  grievance  by  opening  sub- 
scriptions in  France  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  York.     The 
new  year  brought  a  dissolution  of  the  assembly  of  that  prov- 
mce ;  and,  in  the  following  elections,  the  government  party 
employed  every  art  to  create  confusion.     It  excused  the  vio- 
lence of  recent  disputes.     It  sought  to  gratify  the  cravings  of 
every  mterest.    It  connived  at  importations  from  St.  Eustatius 
and  Holland,  and  supported  an  increase  of  the  paper  currency 
It  encouraged  the  tenantry  in  their  wish  to  vote  by  ballot ;  and 
m  New  York  city,  for  the  old  cry  of  "No  Presbyterian,"  it 
raised  that  of  «  No  Lawyer."     The  Delanceys,  who  had  lon^r 
seemingly  led  the  opposition  in  the  province,  were  secretly 
won  over  to  the  side  of  authority.     Add  to  this,  that  all  por- 
ties  still  hoped  for  an  escape  from  strife  by  some  plan  of  union 
to  which  Grafton  was  believed  to  be  well  disposed  ;  that  the 
population  was  not  homogeneous  in  religion,  language,  customs, 
or  origin  ;  that  the  government  and  the  churchmen  acted  to- 
gether ;  that  the  city  was  a  corporation  in  which  the  mayor 
was  appoint3d  by  the  king— and  the  reasons  appear  why,  at 
tho  hotly  contested  election,  which  was  the  last  ever  held  in 
New  York  under  the  crown,  the  coalition  gained  6U3ces3  over 
John  Morin  Scott  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

In  Massachusetts,  Bernard  kept  up  the  ferment.    He  knew 
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it  to  be  a  part  of  Lord  Ilillsborougli's  system  that  there  never 
should  b3  another  election  of  councillors;  and  he  and  Hutchin- 
son most  secretly  furnished  lists  of  persons  whose  appointment 
they  advised.     They  both  importuned  the  ministry  to  remove 
Temple,  who  would  not  conceal  his  opinion  that  the  affection 
of  the  colonists  for  the  mother  country  was  wasting  away 
through  the  incapacity  and  "  avarice  »  of  his  associates!    The 
wily  Hutchinson  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  revenue  act ;  rec- 
ommended to  remove  the  main  objection  to  parliamentary  au- 
thority by  the  offer  to  the  colonists  of  such  "  a  plan  of  repre- 
sentation "  in  the  British  parliament  as  he  knew  they  must  re- 
ject ;  informed  against  the  free  constitutions  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Ehode  Island,  as  tending  to  produce  another 
congress ;  and  advised  and  solicited  and  importuned  for  such 
an  extension  of  the  laws  of  treason  as  would  have  rendered 
every  considerable  man  in  Boston  liable  to  its  penalties.    In 
letters  communicated  to  Grenville,  Lord  Temple,  and  othera, 
he  declared  that  "  measures  which  he  could  not  think  of  with- 
out pain  were  necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  of  the  colony," 
that  «  there  must  be  an  abridgment  of  what  are  called  English 
liberties."    He  avowed  his  desire  to  see  some  further  restraint, 
lest  other^-ise  the  connection  with  Great  Britain  should  be 
broken ;  and  he  consoled  himself  for  his  advice  by  declaring 
it  impossible  for  so  distant  a  colony  to  "  enjoy  all  the  liberty 
of  the  parent  state."     He  had  put  many  suggestions  on  paper, 
but  behind  all  he  had  further  "  thoughts,  which  he  dared  not 
trust  to  pen  and  ink."\ 

"  Poison  will  continue  to  bo  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,"  wrote  Oliver,  "  if  there  be  no  way  found  to  take  off 
the  original  incendiaries."  The  Bedford  address  for  shipping 
American  traitors  to  England  having  come  to  hand,  a  way  \vZ 
open  for  "  taking  them  off."  Bernard  and  Oliver  and  Hutchin- 
son, with  the  attorney-general,  collected  evidence  against  fc?am- 
uel  Adams ;  and  affidavits,  sworn  to  before  Hutchinson,  were 
sent  to  England,  to  prove  him  lit  to  be  transported  under  tlie 
act  of  Henry  VIIL  Edes  and  Gill,  "  the  trumpeters  of  sedi- 
tion," and  through  thorn  "  all  tl^e  chiefs  of  the  faction,  all  the 
authors  of  numbarless  treasonable  and  seditious  writings,"  were 
to  be  called  to  account. 
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^  While  Hutchinson  was  taking  depositions,  so  that  "  the 
principal  actors  might  be  compelled  to  answer  "  for  "  proceed- 
ings amounting  to  treason,"  those  whom  he  sought  to  arraign 
as  traitors,  aware  of  his  designs,  reproached  him  for  his  base- 
ness in  performing  « the  office  of  an  informer  "  while  he  held 
the  post  of   chief  justice,  and  avowed  their  opinions  more 
boldlj  than  ever.     "  Parliament  will  offer  you  a  share  in  the 
representative  body,"  said  the  royalists;   and  the  suggestion 
was  spurned,   since   a    true    representation  was    impossible. 
"  Boston  may  be  deprived  of  its  trade,"  thus  they  foreshadowed 
the  policy  adopted  five  years  later.     "What  then?"  it  was 
asked.     "  Will  the  decline  of  British  credit  be  remedied  by 
turning  our  seaports  into  villages  ?  "     «  Governor  Bernard  has 
been  spoken  of  with  great  respect,"  reported  the  official  jour- 
nal.    "  And  so  has  Otis,"  rejoined  the  "  Boston  Gazette ; " 
"  and  has  been  compared  to  the  Pyms,  the  Hampdens,  the 
Shippens  of   Britain."     "The  opposition  to  government  is 
faction,"  said  the  friends  to  government.      "As  well,"  an- 
swered Samuel  Adams,  "might  the  general  uneasiness  that 
introduced  the  revolution  by  William  III.,  or  that  settled  the 
succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  be  called  a  faction." 
Since  Britain  persisted  in  enforcing  her  revenue  act-  he  knew 
no  remedy  for  America  but  independence. 

Lord  North,  though  he  feared  to  strike,  wished  to  intimi- 
date. He  would  not  allow  a  petition  from  the  council  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  repeal  of  Townshend's  act  to  be  referred  with 
the  other  American  papers ;  nor  would  he  receive  a  petition 
which  denied  that  the  act  of  Henry  ^  "III.  extended  to  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  after  a  delay  of 
many  weeks,  he  asked  the  house  of  commons  to  agree  with  the 
resolves  and  address  of  the  house  of  lords.  "  No  lawyer,"  said 
Dowdeswell,  "will  justify  them  ;  none  but  the  house  of' lords, 
who  think  only  of  their  dignity,  could  have  originated  them." 
"  Suppose,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  «  you  do  call  over  two  or  three 
of  these  unfortunate  men  ;  what  will  become  of  the  rest  ?  Let 
me  have  the  heads  of  the  principal  leaders,  exclaimed  the  duko 
of  Alva;  these  heads  proved  hydra's  heads.  Suppose  a  man 
brouglit  over  for  high  treason ;  if  his  witnesses  do  not  appear, 
he  cannot  have  a  fair  trial.     God  and  nature  oppose  "you." 
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Gronvillc  scoffed  at  the  whole  plan,  as  no  more  than  "angry 
words,"  and  "the  wisdom  fools  put  on."  Lord  North,  assum- 
mg  the  rcsponsihility  of  the  measure,  refused  "ever  to  give  up 
an  iota  of  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,"  and  promised  good 
results  in  America  from  the  refusal  to  repeal  the  revenue  act. 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  one  r-fractory  colony,"  cried  Earr6  • 
"the  whole  country  is  ripe  for  revolt.  Let  us  come  to  the 
ponit.  Are  the  Americans  proper  objects  of  taxation  ?  I  think 
they  are  not.  I  solemnly  declare,  I  tliink  they  will  not  submit 
to  any  law  imposed  upon  them  for  revenue. 

"  On  a  former  occasion,  the  noble  lord  told  us  that  ho  would 
listen  to  no  proposition  for  repeal  until  he  saw  America  pros- 
trate at  his  feet.    But  does  any  friend  of  his  country  really  wish 
to  see  America  thus  humbled  ?     In  such  a  situation,  she  would 
serve  only  aa  a  monument  of  your  vengeance  and  your  folly. 
For  my  part,  the  America  I  wish  to  see  is  America  increasing 
and  prosperous,  raising  her  head  in  graceful  dignity,  with  free- 
dom and  firmness  asserting  her  rights  at  your  bar,  vindicating 
her  liberties,  pleading  her  ser^'ices,  and  conscious  of  her  merit 
This  is  the  America  that  will  have  spirit  to  fight  your  battles,' 
to  sustain  you  when  hard  pushed  by  some  prevailing  foe,  and 
by  her  industry  will  be  able  to  consume  your  manufactures, 
support  your  trade,  and  pour  wealth  and  splendor  into  your 
towns  and  cities.     If  we  do  not  change  our  conduct  toward 
her,  America  will  be  torn  from  our  side.     I  repeat  it :  unless 
you  repeal  this  law,  you  run  the  risk  of  losing  America." 

His  reasoning  was  just;  his  action  animated;  warmed  by 
the  nobleness  of  his  subject,  he  charmed  all  that  lieard  him; 
yet  the  resolutions  and  address  were  adopted  by  a  laro-e  ma- 
jority. ^ 

"  An  attempt  to  seize  the  defenders  of  American  liberties  » 
wrote  the  watcliful  French  ambassador  to  Choiseul,  "would 
precipitate  the  revolution.  How  great  will  be  the  indignation 
of  the  Americans  Avhen  they  learn  that  Britain,  mthout  re- 
ceiving their  representations,  without  hearing  their  agents, 
treats  them  as  slaves  and  condemns  them  as  rebels !  They 
never  will  recognise  the  right  claimed  by  parliament  •  their 
hearts^  will  own  no  oilier  country  than  the  wilderness  \vhich 
their  industry  has  made  productive.     The  bonds  of  their  de- 
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pendence  will  be  severed  on  the  first  opportunity.  Spain  and 
France  even  at  the  risk  of  transient  inconveniences,  should 
depart  from  the  ancient  proliibitory  laws  of  commerce.  The 
two  courts  must  consider  whether  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
second  the  revolution  which  menaces  England,  at  the  risk  of 
the  consequences  which  may  a  little  later  result  from  it  for  the 
totahty  of  the  New  World,  and  whether  the  weakening,  of  a 
common  enemy  can  compensate  the  risk  of  such  an  example  to 
tlieir  own  colonics. 

"If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  no  precau- 
tions must  be  omitted  to  profit  by  the  favorable  circumstances, 
which  imprudence  alone  could  have  created,  and  which  human 
wisdom  could  hardly  have  foreseen.     The  inflammatory  reme- 
dies applied  by  the  parliament  of  England,  the  spirit  of  revolt, 
and  still  more  the  spirit  of  contempt  shown  by  a  factious  peo' 
pie  for  a  vacillating  and  humiliated  administration,  the  dis- 
unio.1  and  indecision  which  reign  in  the  British  cabinet,  the 
acknowledged  weakness  and  instability  of  the  principles  of  the 
king  s  government-all  presage  coming  calamities  to  England  • 
the  only  man  whose  genius  might  still  be  feared  is  removed 
from  affairs  and  enfeebled  by  gout,  and  his  state  of  mind  is  a 
problem.      Of  the  others,  whom  birth,  credit,  wealth,  or  elo- 
quence  may  destine  to  high  places,  not  one  appears  likely  to 
become  a  formidable  enemy." 

This  letter  from  Du  Chdtelet  to  Choiseul  was  inspired  by 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ripened  wisdom 
ot  the  ages  from  Descartes  to  Turgot,  uttering  its  oracles  and 
Its  counsels  in  the  palaces  of  absolute  monarchs.  It  excited 
the  most  attentive  curiosity  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  every  one  of 
his  council.  An  extract  of  it  was  sent  to  Madrid,  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  king;  the  minister  of  the  ma- 
rine and  the  minister  of  finance  were  directed  to  consult  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  kingdom  ;  while  Choiseul,  aware 
ot  the  novelty  of  a  system  founded  on  the  principal  of  a  free 
trade,  looked  about  him  on  every  side  for  prevaiUng  arguments 
agamst  hereditary  prepossessions. 

On  the  eighth  of  February  the  Bourbon  kings  were  still 
deliberating,  the  state  of  America  was  again  the  theme  of  con- 
versation  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  strenuous  eiforts  were 
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once  more  made  to  prove  the  illegality  and  cruelty  of  fetcliing 
Americans  across  the  Atlantic  for  trial. 

"They  may  save  themselves,"  said  Rose  Fuller,  "by  going 
still  further,  and  bringing  the  question  to  the  point  of  ams." 
"You  have  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies,"  repeated  Beckford; 
"the  cystem  has  not  produced  a  single  shilling  to  the  exche- 
quer; the  money  is  all  eaten  up  by  the  officers  who  collect  it." 
"Your  measures,"  cried  Phipps,  after  an  admirable  statement, 
"  are  more  calculated  to  raise  than  to  quell  a  rebelHon.    It  is  our 
duty  to  stand  between  the  victim  and  the  altar."    "  The  statute 
of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  YIIL,"  observed  Frederic 
Montagu,  "was  passed  in  the  worst  times  of  the  worst  reign, 
when  the  taste  of  blood  had  inilamed  the  savage  disposition  of 
Henry."    "  The  act,"  declared  Sir  William  Meredith,  "  does  not 
extend  to  America;  and,  were  I  an  American,  I  would  not 
submit  to  it."    Yet  the  British  pariiament,  by  a  great  majority, 
requested  the  king  to  make  inquisition  at  Boston  for  treason; 
and  "ample  information"  was  promptly  sent  by  Hutchinson 
and  others,  so  that  the  principal  Sons  of  Liberty  might  be 
arraigned  in  Westminster  Hall  and  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

The  press  gave  to  the  worid  an  elaborate  reply  to  the  Farm- 
er's Letters,  by  Knox,  to  whom  the  board  of  trade  furnished 
materials,  and  Grenville  the  constitutional  argument.  "  I  am 
tempted,"  ONvned  Knox,  "to  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  representation  at  all  in  the  British  constitution ;  until  this 
notion  of  representation  is  overthrown,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  convince  either  the  colonies  or  the  people  of  England  that 
WTong  is  not  done  the  colonies." 

While  England  was  enforcing  its  restrictive  commercial 
system,  Du  Chatelet  continued  his  intercession  with  Choiseul, 
to  employ  free  trade  as  the  great  liberator  of  colonies.  "  The 
question,"  he  pleaded,  "cannot  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
tlie  chambers  of  commerce.  They  regard  everything  in  colo- 
nial commerce  which  does  not  turn  exclusively  to  the  benefit 
of  the  kingdom  as  contrary  to  the  end  for  which  colonies  were 
established,  and  as  a  theft  from  the  state.  To  practice  on  these 
maxims  is  impossible.  The  wants  of  trade  are  stronger  than 
the  laws  of  trade.  The  north  of  America  can  alone  furnish 
supplies  to  its  south.    This  is  the  only  point  of  view  under 
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which  the  cession  of  Canada  can  be  regarded  as  a  loss  for 
Enmco;  but  that  cession  will  one  day  be  amply  compensa'  d. 
If  It  shall  cause  in  the  English  colonies  the  rebelhon  and  inde^ 
pendency  which  become  every  day  more  probable  and  more 
near.  The  Parisian  world  was  alive  with  admiration  for  the 
Americans  and  their  advocates. 

But  Spain  had  been  the  parent  of  the  protective  system, 
and  remained  the  supporter  of  that  restrictive  policy  by  which 
m  the  midst  of  every  resource  of  wealth,  she  had  been  impov* 
erished.    From  the  first  proposal  of  throwing  colonial  com- 
merce  open,  she  feared  the  contraband  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver     "Besides,"  thus  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  minister,  gave 
Ins  defimtive  answer,  « the  position  and  strength  of  the  countries 
occupied  by  the  Americans  excite  a  just  alarm  for  the  rich 
Spanish  possessions  on  their  borders.     Their  interlopers  have 
already  introduced  their  grain  and  rice  into  our  colonies.    If 
this  should  be  legaHzed  and  extended  to  other  objects,  it  would 
increase  the  prosperity  of  a  neighbor  already  too  formidable. 
Moreover,  this  neighbor,  if  it  should  separate  from  its  metropo- 
hs,  would  assume  the  republican  form  of  government;  and  a 
republic  is  a  government  dangerous  from  the  wisdom,  the  con- 
sistency, and  the  sohdity  of  the  measures  which  it  would 
adopt  for  executing  such  projects  of  conquests  as  it  would 
naturally  form." 

The  opinion  of  Spain  was  deliberately  pronounced  and 
sternly  adhered  to.  She  divided  the  continent  of  North 
America  with  England,  and  loved  to  see  "her  enemy"  embar- 
rassed by  war  with  its  colonies ;  but  she  ah-eady  feared  Amer- 
ica more  than  she  feared  England,  and,  for  a  neighbor,  pre- 
ferred a  dependent  colony  to  an  independent  repubUc. 
vol.  m.— 22 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

VIKGINIA    COMES    TO    THE    AID    OF    MASSACHUSETTS.        ORAFTOn's 
ADMINI8TKATI0N.      IIILLSUOKOUGII   COLONIAL  MINISTElt. 

Makch-August  17G9. 

^  The  decision  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  hastened  by 
tiding  of  the  rebellion  in  New  Orleans.  The  cabinet,  with 
but  one  dissentient,  agreed  that  Louisiana  must  be  retained,  as 
a  granary  for  Havana  and  Porto  Rico,  a  precaution  against  the 
contraband  trade  of  France,  and  a  barrier  to  keep  off  English 
encroachments  by  the  indisputable  line  of  a  great  river. 

"  Still  more,"  said  the  duke  of  Alva,  "  the  world,  and  es- 
pecially America,  must  see  that  the  king  can  and  will  crush 
even  an  intention  of  disrespect."     "  If  France  should  recover 
Louisiana,"  said  Masones  de  Lima,  "she  would  annex  it  to  the 
English  colonies,  or  would  establish  its  independence."     «A 
republic   in   Louisiana,"   such   was    Aranda's    carefully   pre- 
pared opinion,  "  would  be  independent  of  the  European  pow- 
ers, who  would  all  cultivate  her  friendship  and  support  her 
existence.      She  would  increase  her  population,  enlarge  her 
limits,  and  grow  into  a  rich,  flourishing,  and  free  state,  con- 
trasting with  our  exhausted  provinces.     From  the  example 
before  them,  the  inhabitants  of  our  vast  Mexican  domain  would 
be  led  to  consider  their  total  want  of  commerce,  the  extortions 
of  their  governors,  the  little  esteem  in  which  they  themselves 
are  held,  the  few  offices  which  they  are  permitted  to  fill ;  they 
would  hate  still  more  the  Spanish  rule,  and  would  think  to 
brave  it  with  security.     If,  by  improving  the  government  of 
the  Mexican  provinces  and  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants, 
we  should  avoid  the  fatal  revolutioo,  Louisiana  would  still 
trade  with  the  harbors  on  our  coast,  and  by  land  with  Texas 
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and  New  Mexico,  and  tl.rough  them  with  Old  Mexico.  Be- 
tween Louisiana  and  Mexico  there  are  no  established  limits ; 
the  rebels,  if  thej  remain  as  they  are,  will  have  a  pretext  for 
claiming  uu  arbitrary  extension  of  territoiy."  Ho  therefore 
advised  to  subdue  tlie  c  \my,  but  to  keep  New  Orleans  in  such 
msignificance  as  to  tempt  no  attack. 

The  king  arcepted  tho  decision  of  his  cabinet,  adding  his 
fear  lest  the  example  of  Louisiana  should  influence  the  colo- 
nies "of  other  powers,"  in  which  ho  already  discemed  the 
"s^Hrit  of  sedition  and  independence." 

^  Cl.oiseul  watched  the  rising  spirit  of  colonial  independence 
with  joy  ;^  and  the  paper  which  he  sent  for  the  consideration 
of  the  French  ambassdor  at  London  reasoned  as  follows: 
"Hero  is  the  happy  opportunity  of  dividing  the  British  em- 
pire, "y  placing  before  its  colonies  the  interesting  spectacle 
of  two  potentates  who  jxirdon,  who  protect,  and  who  deign  in 
concert  to  utttr  the  powerful  word  of  liberty.  War  between 
Franco  and  England  would  bind  these  countries  more  firmly 
to  their  metropolis.  The  example  of  happiness  will  allure 
them  to  the  independence  toward  which  they  tend.  By  lead- 
ing them  tc.  confide  in  France  and  Spain,  they  will  dare  more 
and  dare  sooner.  Nothing  can  bettor  persuade  to  this  con- 
fidence than  to  establish  liberty  in  Louisiana,  and  to  open  the 
port  of  New  Orleans  to  men  of  all  nations  and  all  religions. 

*' The  passi.n  for  extended  dominion  must  not  hide  from 
Spain  that  a  discontented  and  ill-guarded  colony  cannot  arrest 
the  march  of  the  English,  and  will  prove  an  unprofitable  ex- 
pense. Were  wo  to  take  back  Louisiana,  our  best  efforts  could 
effect  less  than  the  charm  of  liberty.  AVithout  the  magic  of 
liberty,  the  territory  will  never  become  more  uhan  a  simple 
line  of  demarcation.  Severity'  would  throw  it  into  despair 
and  into  the  arms  of  the  English.  To  give  voluntarily  what 
the  British  parliament  haughtily  refuses,  to  assimilate  New 
Orleans  in  its  form  to  the  freest  of  the  British  colonies,  to 
adopt  for  it  from  each  of  them  whatever  is  the  dearest  to 
them,  to  do  more— to  enfranchise  it  and  maintain  invariably 
privileges  capable  of  intoxicating  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
cans—this is  to  arm  English  America  against  England." 
The  idea  and  the  reasoning  in  its  sunport  r.leasnd 
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Chdtelet  infinitely.  "Spain,"  said  lie,  "can  never  derive 
benefit  from  Louisiana.  She  neither  will  nor  can  take  effec- 
tive measures  for  its  colonization  and  culture.  She  has  not 
inhabitants  enough  to  furnish  emigrants;  and  the  religious 
and  political  principles  of  her  government  will  always  keep 
away  foreigners,  and  even  Frenchmen.  Under  Spanish  do- 
minion, the  vast  extent  of  territory  ceded  by  France  to  Spain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  will  soon  become  a  desert. 

"  The  expense  of  colonies  is  requited  only  by  commerce ; 
and  the  commerce  of  Louisiana,  under  the  rigor  of  the  Spanish 
prohibitive  laws,  will  every  day  become  more  and  more  a  nul- 
lity.    Spain  then  will  make  an  excellent  bargain,  if  she  accords 
liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  and  permits  them  to 
form  themselves  into  a  republic.    Nothing  can  so  surely  keep 
them  from  falhng  under  English  rule  as  making  them  cherish 
the  protection  of  Spain  and  the  sweetness  of  independence. 
The  example  of  a  free  and  happy  nation,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  two  powerful  monarchs,  without  restraint  on  its  com- 
merce, without  any  taxes  but  those  which  the  wants  of  the 
state  and  of  the  common  defence  would  require,  without  any 
dependence  on  Europe  but  for  necessary  protection,  would  be 
a  tempting  spectacle  for  the  English  colonies ;  and,  exhibited 
at  their  very  gates,  Avould  hasten  the  epoch  of  their  revolution." 
But,  wliile  the  statesmen  of  France  indulged  the  thought 
of  founding  at  New  Orleans  a  commercial  republic  like  Yen- 
ice  or  Amsterdam,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  ;iie  discontented  of 
eveiy  creed  and  tongue,  Spain  took  counsel  only  of  her  pride. 
"  The  world  must  see  that  I,"  said  the  Catholic  king,  "unaided, 
can  crush  the  audacity  of  sedition."    Aware  of  the  wishes  of 
the  French  ministers,  ^i?  concealed  his  purpose  by  making  no 
military  preparations  at  Cadiz,  and  despatched   Alexander 
O'Keilly  in  all  haste  for  Cuba,  with  ordera  to  extirpate  the 
sentiment  of  independence  at  New  Orleans. 

England  had  proved  herself  superior  in  war  to  the  com- 
bined power  of  Spain  and  France.  Could  not  she  crush  the 
insolent  to>vn  of  Boston,  suppress  its  free  schools,  shut  up  its 
town-hall,  sequester  its  liberties,  drag  its  patriots  to  the  gal- 
lows, and,  for  the  life,  restless  enterprise,  fervid  charities,  and 
liberal  spirit  of  that  moral  and  industrious  town,  substitute  the 
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monotony  of  obsequious  obedience?     England  could  not  do 
what  a  feebler  despotism  might  have  undertaken  without  mis- 
givings.    She  stood  self-restrained.     A  part  of  the  ministry 
wished  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  abrogated ;  and  the  law- 
yers declared  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  forfeit  it.     They 
clamored  for  judicial  victims;  the  lawyei-s  said  that  treason 
had  not  been  committed.     Few  and  fluctuating  as  was  the  op- 
position m  parliament,  they  uttered  the  language  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution  when  they  spoke  for  freedom ;  and  they  di- 
vided the  ministry,  when  they  counselled  moderation.     Eno-. 
and  was  a  land  of  liberty  and  law;  and  the  question  between 
her  and  her  colonies  must  be  argued  at  the  bar  of  reason, 
fepam  could  send  an  army  and  a  special  tribunal  to  sequester 
estates  and  execute  patriots.    England  must  arraign  its  accused 
before  a  J"ry ;  and  the  necessity  of  hunting  up  an  enactment 
of  Henry  YIH.  discovered  the  supremacy  of  law,  of  which 
tHe  petulant  ministry  must  respect  the  bounds. 
^    The  patriots  of  Boston  were  confident  of  recovering  their 
rights  either  with  the  consent  of  England  or  by  independence. 
John  Adams,  though  anxious  for  advancement,  scorned  the 
service  of  the  king;  and  his  associates  at  the  bar  rendered 
themselves  unfit  for  the  favor  of  government"  by  "abet- 
ting" "the  popular  party."    The  people  of  Lexington  came 
mto  a  resolution  to  drink  no  more  tea  till  the  unconstitutional 
revenue  act  should  be  repealed.    On  the  anniversary  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  act,  Samuel  Adams  held  up  to  pubhc  view 
the  grievances  inflicted  on  Americans,  by  combining  taxation 
witii  a  commercial  monopoly,  and  enforcing  both  by  fleets 
ai-mies  commissioners,  guarda-costas,  judges  of  the  admiralty,' 
and  a  host  of  insolent  and  rapacious  petty  officers.    He  pointed 
out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  weakness  of  Great  Britain,  arising 
from  Its  corniption,  its  debt,  its  intestine  divisions,  its  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  food,  its  want  of  alliances ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  state   of  the  American   colonies,  their  various  cKmates' 
soils,  produce,  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  virtue  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  drew  the  inference  that  the  conduct  of 
Old  England  was  "permitted  and  ordained  by  the  unsearch- 

able  wisdom  of  the  Alrnim'TiHr -f^-  v„„i„_,' m    *        .        .    , 
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Tlie  intrepid  patriot  know  tlio  end  at  which  ho  aimed  ;  tho 
British  ministry  of  tlio  moment  had  no  system ;  but  Thomas 
Pownall  wrot"  to  Cooper  of  Boston,  describing  tho  opinion 
of  all  p  trtit'S :  "  We  have  but  one  word,  and  that  is  onr  sover- 
eignty, and  It  is  like  somo  word  to  a  madman,  which,  when- 
ever mentioned,  throws  him  into  his  ravings  and  brings  on  a 
paroxysm.    The  representation  of  New  York,  though  carefully 
written,  was  rejected   by  tho  house  of  commons,  because  it 
questioned  the  right  of  s;  uliamnet  to  tax  America.     But  this 
sovereignty  being  assorted,  the  ministry  of  Grafton,  terrified 
by  tho  recovery  of  Chatham  and  by  the  diminution  of  exports, 
wished  tho  controversy  with  tho  colonies  well  over.     Hills- 
borough's plan  for  altering  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
laid  aside ;  discretionary  orders  were  transmitted  to  Gage  to 
"send  back  to  Halifax  the  two  regiments,  which  were  brouo-ht 
from  that  station,  and  to  send  two  others  to  Ireland."    Bernard 
was  to  be  superseded  by  Hutchinson,  a  town-born  citizen  of 
Boston.    New  York  was  to  be  soothed  by  a  confirmation  of  its 
jurisdiction  over  Vermont,  and  the  permission  to  issue  paper 
money ;  Virginia,  by  a  more  extended  boundary  at  the  West. 

At  the  same  time,  England  professed  to  seek  a  good  under- 
standing with  Franco.  But  Choiscul  rcmcraborod  too  well  the 
events  of  1755,  when,  during  peaceful  negotiations  and  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  she  sent  out  a  squadron  to  attack 
French  ships  on  their  way  to  America,  He  witnessed  tho  effort 
of  England  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  France  by  a 
northern  alliance.  It  was  Rochford's  fixed  desire  that  the  era- 
press  of  Russia  should  derive  advantage  from  the  war  against 
the  Turks,  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  whole  North  by 
main  strength  or  by  predominant  influence,  and  should  then 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  court  of  London. 

"The  English  secretary,"  reasoned  Choiseul,  "does  not 
look  at  these  objects  from  the  higher  point  of  view,  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  a  great  minister.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dangerous  for  the  repose  of  humanity,  nor  more  to  be 
feared  for  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  than  the  success  of 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia.  Far  from  seeking,  on  such 
a  supposition,  the  alliance  of  the  empress,  it  would  become 
their  most  essential  interest  to  unite  to  destroy  her  preponder- 
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ancc.  If  tho  pretended  balance  of  power  can  bo  annihilated, 
it  will  be  by  the  prodigious  increase  of  tho  material  and  moral 
strength  of  Russia.  She  is  now  laboring  to  enslave  the  North ; 
she  will  next  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  tho  South,  unless  an 
effective  check  is  seasonably  put  to  her  inordinate  passion  of 
despotism.  Instead  of  contributing  to  tho  aggrandizement  of 
llussia,  the  principal  courts  ought  jointly  to  restrain  her  cupid- 
ity, which  may  in  some  respects  realize  the  chimerical  idea, 
once  attributed  to  France,  of  aiming  at  universal  monarchy." 

The  rivalry  of  England  and  Franco  met  at  every  point ; 
yet  how  changed  were  their  relations !  The  cabinet  of  Franco 
desired  to  loosen  the  bonds  that  shackled  trade ;  that  of  Eng- 
land, to  hold  them  close.  France  desired  the  independence  of 
all  colonial  possessions ;  England,  to  retain  her  own  in  com- 
plete dependence.  Both  needed  ])eace ;  but  Choiseul,  fearing 
a  rupture  at  any  moment,  "never  lost  out  of  sight  that,  to 
preserve  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain 
a  war ; "  while  England  more  and  more  forgot  that  her  great> 
ness  sprung  from  her  liberty. 

The  publication  of  American  letters,  which  had  been  laid 
before  parliament  and  copied  for  Beckford,  unmasked  Ber- 
nard's duplicity.  Tho  town  of  Boston  repelled  the  allegation 
that  they  were  held  to  their  allegiance  only  by  "  terror  and 
force  of  arms."  In  their  representation  to  tho  king,  which 
Barro  presented,  they  entreated  the  removal  of  the  troops,  a 
communication  of  the  charges  against  them,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  defence.  The  council  calmly  and  unani- 
mously proved  their  own  undevlating  respect  for  law :  they 
set  in  a  strong  light  Bernard's  duplicity  and  petty  malice ;  his 
notoriously  false  assertions  ;  his  perpetual  conspiracy  for  "the 
destruction  of  their  constitution." 

While  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  filled  with  grief 
and  indignation  at  the  conspiracy  against  their  charter,  which 
was  dearer  to  them  than  fortune  and  life,  they  and  all  the 
colonies,  one  after  another,  matured  agreements  for  passive 
resistance  to  parliamentary  taxation.  On  the  tenth  of  April, 
the  general  assembly  of  New  York,  at  the  motion  of  Philip 
Livingston,  thanked  the  merchants  of  the  city  and  colony  for 
suspending  trade  with  Great  Britain.     lie  would  next  have 
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renewed  the  resolves,  which  had  occasioned  the  dissolution  of 
the  last  assembly ;  but  he  was  himself  ousted  from  the  present 
one,  for  want  of  a  residence  within  the  manor  for  which  he 
had  been  returned.  Yet  the  system  of  non-importation  was 
rigorously  carried  out.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  unani- 
mously  adopted  the  agreement,  which  a  few  months  before 
they  had  declined. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  tempered  yet  animated  his 
neighbors.     "Our  lordly  masters  in  Great  Britain,"  said  ho, 
"will  bo  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  deprivation  of 
American  freedom.     Something  sliould  be  done  to  maintain 
the  hberty  which  we  have  derived  from  our  ancestors.     Ko 
man  should  hesitate  a  moment  to  use  arms  in  defence  of  so 
valuable  a  blessing.    Yet  arms  should  be  the  last  resource.    We 
have  proved  the  inefficacy  of  addresses  to  the  throne  and  re- 
monstrances to  pariiament ;  how  far  their  attention  to  our  rights 
and  privileges  is  to  be  awakened  by  starving  their  trade  and 
manufactures,  remains  to  be  tried."    And,  counselling  with  his 
friend  George  Mason,  he  prepared  a  scheme  to  be  offered  at 
the  coming  session  of  the  Yirginia  house  of  burgesses. 

While  the  British  ministry  was  palsied  by  indecision, 
Thomas  Pownall  urged  "  pariiament  at  once,  in  advance  of  new 
difficulties,  to  repeal  the  act,  end  the  controversy,  and  give 
peace  to  the  two  countries."  Trecothick  seconded  the  motion, 
dwellmg  on  commercial  reasons.  "  We  will  not  consent,"  re- 
plied Lord  North,  "to  go  into  the  question,  on  account  of  the 
combmations  in  America.  To  do  so  would  be  to  furnish  a 
fresh  instance  of  haste,  impatience,  levity,  and  fickleness.  I 
see  nothing  uncommercial  in  making  the  Americans  pay  a  duty 
upon  tea."  *^ 

The  Eockingham  party  were  willing  that  the  act  should  re- 
main to  embarrass  the  ministers.  Conway  proposed,  as  a  mid- 
dle course,  to  defer  its  consideration  to  the  next  session.  "I 
approve  the  middle  course,"  said  Beckf ord.  "  The  duty  upon 
tea,  with  a  great  army  to  collect  it,  has  produced  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  America  only  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds, 
fourteen  shillings;  in  the  northern  pari;,  it  has  produced  noth' 
ing."     "For  the  sake  of  a  paltry  revenue,"  cried  Lord  Beau- 
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"We  have  trusted  to  terror  too  long,"  observed  Jackson. 
"Washing  my  hands  of  the  charge  of  severity,"  answered 
Lord  North,  "  I  will  not  vote  for  holding  out  hopes  that  may 
not  be  ^-'olU  d."  "  If  you  are  ready  to  repeal  this  act,"  re- 
torted O'-oivi  'e,  "why  keep  it  in  force  for  a  single  hour? 
You  <  ;•  ,hi  t,  r  io  do  bo  from  anger  or  ill-Lnmor.  Why  dally 
and  d-lay  'a  business  of  such  infinite  importance?  Why 
pretenc^  -b  1  this  is  not  the  time,  when  the  difficulty  is  every 
day  increasing?  If  the  act  is  wrong,  or  you  cannot  maintain 
it,  give  it  up  like  men.  If  you  do  not  mean  to  bind  the  colo- 
nies by  your  laws  in  cases  of  taxation,  tell  the  Americans  so 
fairly,  and  conciliate  their  affections."  "The  British  adminis- 
tration will  come  to  no  decision,"  such  was  Du  Chdtelet's 
report  to  Choiseul,  "till  the  Americans  consolidate  their  union, 
and  form  a  general  pli.n  of  resistance." 

America  was  not  alone  in  asserting  the  right  of  representa- 
tion. In  England,  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  elected  Wilkes 
to  represent  their  shire  in  parliament.  The  king  wished  him 
expelled  ;  and  the  house  of  commons  expelled  him.  The  city 
of  London  made  him  one  of  its  magistrates ;  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  Middlesex,  he  was  again  returned.  The  house  of  com- 
mons voted  the  return  to  be  null  and  void.  "  Supporters  of 
the  bill  of  rights  "  united  to  pay  his  debts  and  his  election  ex- 
penses. The  third  time  his  intended  competitor  proved  too 
much  of  a  craven  to  appear,  and  he  was  returned  unanimously. 
Once  more  his  election  was  annulled.  At  a  fourth  trial,  he 
was  opposed  by  Luttrell,  but  polled  nearly  three  fourths  of  all 
the  votes.  The  house  of  commons  this  time  treated  him  as  a 
person  incapacitated  to  be  a  candidate,  and  admitted  Luttrell. 
In  disfranchising  Wilkes  by  their  own  resolution,  without  au- 
thority of  law,  they  violated  the  vital  principle  of  representa- 
tive government ;  by  admitting  Luttrell,  they  sequestered  and 
usurped  the  elective  franchise  of  Middlesex.  In  this  way  the 
administration  of  Grafton  set  against  itself  the  more  liberal 
part  of  parliament.  It  was  further  imperilled  by  the  widely 
extending  passive  resistance  of  the  Americans.  Besides,  Chat- 
ham might  reapiDear ;  and  Grafton  and  Camden,  in  their  con- 
stant dread  of  his  rebuke,  insisted  that  some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  eouuiiiate  the  colonies. 
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On  the  iirst  daj  of  May,  just  on  the  eve  of  the  prorogation 
of  parliament,  the  cabinet  discussed  the  policy  which  it  should 
definitively  adopt.     All  agreed  that  the  duties  on  the  British 
manufar*  rssof  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colors,  were  con- 
trary .  nie  principles  of  commerce,  and  should  be  re- 
pealed          c  remained  of  Charles  Townshend's  revenue  act 
nothing  but  the  duty  on  tea  ;  and  this,  evaded  by  smuggling 
or  by  abstinence  irom  its  use,  yielded  in  all  America  not  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  not  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.     Why 
should  it  be  retained,  at  the  cost  of  the  affections  of  thirteen 
provinces  and  two  millions  of  people?     Grafton,  the  head  of 
the  treasury  board,  spoke  first  and  earnestly  for  its  repeal ; 
Camden  seconded  hlr.i  with  equal  vigor;  Granby  and  Conway 
gave  tlieir  voice  and  their  vote  on  the  same  side ,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Ilawke,  whom  illness  detained  from  the  meeting,  was  of 
their  opinion.     Had  not  Grafton  and  Camden  consented  to  re- 
move Shclburne,  the  measure  would  have  been  carried,  and 
American  independence  indefinitely  postponed.     But  Eoch- 
ford,  with  Gower  and  Weymouth,  adhered  to  Hillsborough. 
The  responsibility  of  deciding  fell  to  Lord  North.     He  was 
knoAV-n  to  be  at  heart  for  tlie  repeal  of  the  tax  on  tea ;  yet  his 
ambition  and  consequent  desire  of  the  favor  of  the  king  swayed 
him  to  give  his  deciding  vote  in  the  cabinet  against  the  re- 
peal. 

I^either  the  Bedford  party  nor  the  king  meant  to  give  up 
the  right  to  tax ;  and  they  clung  to  the  duty  on  tea  as  an  evi- 
dence of  lordly  superiority.  "  We  can  grant  nothing  to  the 
Americans,"  said  Hillsborough,  "except  what  they  may  ask 
with  a  halter  round  their  necks."  *  "  They  are  a  race  of  con- 
victs," said  the  famous  Samuel  Johnson,  "and  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  anything  we  allow  them  short  of  hanging."  A 
circular  was  sent  forthwith  to  all  the  colonies,  promising,  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry,  to  lay  no  more  taxes  on  America  for 
revenue,  and  to  repeal  those  on  paper,  glass,  and  colors.  It 
was  pitiful  in  Camden  to  blame  the  paper  as  not  couched  in 
terms  so  conciliatory  as  those  in  the  miimte  of  the  cabinet,  for 
the  substance  of  the  decision  was  truly  given.  More  honeyed 
words  would  have  been  useless  hypocrisy.  When  Camden 
*  Du  Chatelct  to  Choiscul,  12  May  17G9, 
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acquiesced  in  the  removal  of  Shelburne,  lie  prepared  his  own 
humiliation. 

On  the  day  of  the  prorogation  of  parliament  the  legislature 
of  \^irginia  assembled  at  Williamsburg.  Great  men  were 
there ;  some  who  were  among  the  greatest— Wi^shington,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Jefferson.  Botetourt,  who 
opened  the  session  in  state,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
council,  received  from  the  house  of  burgesses  a  most  dutiful 
address,  and  entertained  fifty-two  guests  at  his  table  on  the 
first  day,  and  as  many  more  on  the  second.  He  took  care  to 
make  "  a  judicious  use "  of  the  permission  which  he  had  re- 
ceived to  negotiate  an  extended  boundary  with  the  Cherokees. 
Presiding  in  the  highest  court  in  Virginia,  he  concurred  with 
the  council  in  deciding  that  the  grant  of  a  writ  of  assistance  to 
custom-house  officers  was  not  warranted  by  act  of  parliament. 
But  the  assembly  did  not  forget  its  duty,  and  devised  a  meas- 
ure which  became  the  example  for  the  continent. 

It  claimed  the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Virginia.  With  equal  unanimity,  it  asserted  the  law- 
fulness and  expediency  of  a  concert  of  the  colonies  in  defence 
of  the  violated  rights  of  America.  It  laid  bare  the  flagrant 
tyranny  of  applying  to  America  the  obsolete  statute  of  Henry 
VIII. ;  and  it  warned  the  king  of  "the  dangers  that  would  en- 
sue "  if  any  person  in  any  part  of  America  should  be  seized 
and  carried  beyond  sea  for  trial.  It  consummated  its  work  by 
communicating  its  resolutions  to  every  legislature  in  America, 
and  asking  their  concurrence.  The  resolves  were  concise, 
simple,  and  effective ;  so  calm  in  manner  and  so  perfect  in  sub- 
stance tliat  time  finds  no  omission  to  regret,  no  improvement  to 
suggest.  The  menace  of  arresting  patriots  lost  its  terrors ;  and 
Virginia's  declaration  and  action  consolidated  union. 

Is  it  asked  who  was  the  adviser  of  the  measure  ?  None  can 
tell.  Great  things  were  done,  and  Avere  done  tranquilly  and 
modestly,  without  a  thought  of  the  glory  that  was  their  due. 
Had  the  Ancient  Dominion  been  silent,  I  will  not  say  that 
Massachusetts  might  have  faltered ;  but  mutual  trust  would 
liave  been  wanting.  The  assembly  had  but  one  mind,  and 
their  resolves  were  the  act  of  Virginia.  Had  tliev  been  framed 
by  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  "  they  could  not  have  been  better 
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adapted  to  vindicate  tlieir  past  proceeding's,  and  encomage  them 
to  perseverance." 

The  next  morning,  the  assembly  had  just  time  to  adopt  an 
address  to  the  king,  when  the  governor  summoned  them,  and 
said :  "  I  have  heard  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their 
effects ;  you  have  made  it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and  you 
are  dissolvevl  accordingly." 

^  Upon  this,  the  burgesses  met  together  as  patriots  and 
friends,  with  their  speaker  as  moderator.  They  adopted  the 
resolves  which  Washington  hud  brought  with  him  from  Mount 
Vernon,  and  which  formed  a  well-digested,  stringent,  and  prac- 
ticable scheme  of  non-importation,  until  all  the  "unconstitu- 
tional "  revenue  acts  should  be  repealed.  Such,  too,  was  their 
zeal  against  the  slave-trade  that  they  made  a  special  covenant 
with  one  another  not  to  import  any  slaves,  nor  purchase  any 
imported.  These  associations  were  signed  by  Peyton  Ean- 
dolph,  Eichard  Bland,  Archibald  Gary,  llobert  Carter  Nicho- 
las, Eichard  Henry  Lee,  Washington,  Carter  Braxton,  Henry, 
Jefferson,  Nelson,  and  all  the  burgessp?  of  Virginia  there  as- 
sembled ;  and  were  then  sent  throughout  the  country  for  the 
signature  of  every  man  in  the  colony. 

The  voice  of  the  Old  Dominion  roused  the  merchants  of 
Pennsylvania  to  approve  what  had  been  done.  The  assem- 
bly of  Delaware  adopted  the  Virginia  resolves  word  for  word ; 
and  every  colony  south  of  Virginia  followed  the  example. 

For  more  than  ten  months,  Massachusetts  remained  without 
an  assembly.  Of  five  hundred  and  eight  votes  that  were  cast 
in  Boston  at  the  ensuing  choice  of  its  representatives,  Otis, 
Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Hancock,  the  old  members,  re- 
ceived more  than  five  hundred.  They  were  instructed  to  in- 
sist on  the  departure  of  the  army  from  the  town  and  province, 
and  not  to  pay  anything  toward  its  support.  Of  the  ninety-two 
representatives  in  the  former  assembly  who  voted  not  to  re- 
scind, eighty-one,  probably  all  who  were  candidates,  were  re- 
elected; of  the  seventeen  rescinders,  only  five.  Especially 
Salem  condemned  the  conduct  of  its  former  : -.presentatives, 
and  substituted  two  Sons  of  Liberty.  Cambridge  charged 
Thomas  Gardner,  its  representritive,  "  to  use  his  best  endeavors 
that  all  their  rights  might  be   transmitted  inviolable  to  the 
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latest  posterity."  Nor  let  history  omit  the  praise  of  a  husband- 
man like  him ;  for  he  was  rich  in  the  virtues  of  daily  life,  of 
calm  and  modest  courage,  trustworthy  and  unassuming,  and 
when  sent  from  cultivating  his  fields  to  take  part  in  legislation! 
he  earned  to  his  larger  task  a  discerning  mind,  a  guileless 
heart,  and  iidelity  even  to  death.  The  town  of  Roxbuiy  rec- 
ommended a  correspondence  between  the  house  of  representa- 
tives m  Massachusetts  and  the  assembhes  of  other  provinces. 

Meantime,  Bernard  received  his  letters  of  recall.    The  blow 
came  on  him  unexpectedly,  as  he  was  engaging  settlers  for  his 
lands,  and  promising  himself  a  long  enjoyment  of  office  under 
mihtary  protection.     True  to  his  character,  he  remained,  to  get, 
if  he  could,  an  appropriation  for  his  own  salary  for  a  year,  and 
to  bequeath  confusion  to  his  successor.    The  legislature,  before 
even  electing  a  clerk  or  a  speaker,  complained  to  him  of  the 
presence  of  "the  armament  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  port  and 
the  gates  of  the  city,  during  the  session  of  the  assembly."     On 
the  election  of  councillors,  he  disapproved  of  no  less  than 
eleven;  among  them,  of  Brattle  and  Bowdoin,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote.     The  house  then  considered  the 
presence  among  them  of  troops,  over  whom  the  governor 
avowed  that  the  civil  power  in  the  province  did  not  extend. 
In  a  message  to  him,  they  represented  that  the  employment  of 
the  military  to  enforce  the  laws  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  a  free  constitution;  that  a  standing  army,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
uncontrollable  by  the  civil  government  of  the  province,  was 
an  absolute  power.     Gage  had  at  that  time  discretionary  au- 
thority to  withdraw  all  the  forces  from  Boston ;  he  had  ordered 
two  regiments  to  Halifax,  and  was  disposed  to  send  away  the 
rest ;  but  Bernard,  after  consultation  with  the  crown  officers, 
gave  his  written  opinion  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  remove 
them. 

To  worry  the  house  into  voting  him,  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture, a  full  year's  salary,  he  adjourned  the  legislature  to 
Cambridge;  the  house,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  one  hundud  and 
nine  members  being  present,  petitioned  the  king  to  remove 
him  forever  from  the  government.  Another  week  passes. 
Bernard  threatened  to  give  his  assent  to  no  act  which  the  grant 
^.   _i„  — ;,  |..s,.;,,^.,^j^..      j^iiu  iiuuae,  uiBua,j.liiUiiy  reieci- 
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ing  liis  renewed  demand,  adopted,  nearly  word  for  word,  the 
three  resolutions  of  Yirginia  on  taxation,  intercolonial  corre- 
spondence, and  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage. 

For  the  troops  thus  quartered  in  Boston  against  the  will  of 
the  province,  Bernard  vainly  demanded  the  appropriations 
which  the  billeting  act  required.  "  Be  explicit  and  distinct," 
said  he,  in  a  second  message,  "  that  there  may  be  no  mistake." 
After  grave  deliberation  in  a  most  unusually  numerous  house 
of  one  hundred  and  seven,  they  made  answer :  "  As  represen- 
tatives, by  the  royal  charter  and  the  nature  of  our  trust,  we  are 
only  empowered  to  grant  such  aids  as  are  reasonable,  of  which 
we  are  free  and  independent  judges,  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  our  o\vn  understanding,  without  regard  to  the  mandates 
of  another.  As  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our  honor  or  in- 
terest, and  much  less  with  the  duty  we  owe  our  constituents,  so 
we  shall  never  make  provision  for  tlie  purposes  mentioned  in 
your  messages." 

"  To  his  majesty,"  rejoined  Bernard  in  his  last  words,  "  and, 
if  he  pleases,  to  his  parliament,  must  be  referred  your  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  imperial  sovereignty.  By  your  own  acts 
you  will  be  judged."     And  he  prorogued  the  general  court. 

Newport,  Tlhode  Island,  witnessed  bolder  resistance.  A 
vessel  with  a  cargo  of  prohibited  goods  was  rescued  from  the 
revenue  ofFicers,  whose  ship,  named  Liberty,  was  destroyed. 

Just  as  this  was  heard  of  at  Boston,  Ilillsborough's  circu- 
lar, promising  relief  fi  jm  all  "  real "  grievances  and  a  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and  colors,  as  contrary  to  the 
true  principles  of  commerce,  was  made  public  by  Bemard. 
The  merchants,  assembling  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  July, 
unanimously  voted  this  partial  repeal  insufficient,  since  the 
duty  reserved  on  tea  was  to  save  "  the  right "  of  taxing,  and 
they  resolved  to  send  for  no  more  goods  from  Great  Britain,  a 
few  specified  articles  excepted,  unless  the  revenue  acts  should 
be  repealed.  The  inhabitants  were  to  purchase  nothing  from 
violators  of  this  engagement ;  the  names  of  recusant  import- 
era  were  to  be  published,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
state  the  embarrassments  to  commerce,  growing  out  of  the  late 
regulations. 

On  the  last  evening  of  July,  Bemard,  having  completed 
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his  pecuniary  arrangements  with  Hutchinson,  who  was  to  be 
his  successor,  left  Boston.  "  He  was  to  have  sent  home  whom 
he  pleased,"  said  the  Bostonians ;  "  but,  the  die  being  thrown, 
poor  Sir  Francis  Berrxard  was  the  rogue  to  go  first." 

Trained  as  a  wrangling  proctor  in  an  ecclesiastical  court,  he 
had  been  as  governor  a  quarrelsome  disputant.  His  parsimony 
went  to  the  extreme  of  meanness ;  his  avarice  was  restless  and 
insatiable.  So  long  as  he  connived  at  smuggling,  he  reaped  a 
harvest  in  that  way ;  when  Grenville's  sternness  inspired  alarm, 
his  greed  was  for  forfeitures  and  penalties.  Assuming  to  re- 
spect the  charter,  he  was  unwearied  in  zeal  for  its  subversion ; 
professing  to  the  colony  opposition  to  taxation  by  parliament,' 
he  most  assiduously  urged  the  measure  on  the  ministry  ;  assert- 
ing solemnly  that  he  had  never  asked  for  troops,  he  persistently 
importuned  for  ships-of-war  and  an  armed  force.  His  reports 
were  often  false,  partly  with  design,  partly  from  the  credulity 
of  panic.  He  placed  everything  in  the  most  unfavorable 
light,  and  was  at  all  times  ready  to  magnify  trivial  incidents 
into  acts  of  treason.  The  officers  of  tlie  army  and  the  navy 
openly  despised  him  for  his  cowardly  duplicity.  "He  has 
essentially  served  us,"  said  the  clergyman  Cooper;  "had  he 
been  wise,  our  liberties  might  have  been  lost." 

As  he  departed,  the  bells  were  rung  a;id  cannon  fired  from 
the  wharfs.  Liberty  Tree  was  gay  with  flags,  and  at  night  a 
great  bonfire  was  kindled  upon  Fort  Hill.  When  ho  reached 
England,  he  found  that  the  ministry  had  promised  the  London 
merchants  never  again  to  employ  him  in  America. 
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CHAPTER  XXYII. 

GROWTH     OF     KKPUBLICANISM     Ilf     LOUISIANA,     KENTUCKY,    AND 

MAssAciiusE-rra.     lokd  noktii  foiims  an  admin istkation. 

May  17G9-January  1770. 

While  Boston  was  driven  toward  republicanism,  the  en- 
thusiasm which  had  made  the  revohitiou  at  New  Orleans  could 
not  shape  for  that  colony  a  tranquil  existence.    A  new  petition 
to  Franco  expressed  the  resolve  of  the  inhabitants  to  preserve 
the  dear  and  inviolable  name  of  French  citizens,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes.     They  applied  to  the  English ;  but 
the  governor  at  Pensacola  abstained  from  offending  powers 
with  which  his  sovereign  was  at  pcmce.     The  dread  of  Spain 
inspired  the  design  of  founding  a  republic,  with  an  elective 
council  of  forty  and  a  protector.     When,  near  the  end  of  July, 
O'Reilly  arrived  at  the  Balise  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
despair  prevailed  for  a  moment ;  and  white  cockades  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  republicans.     "O'Reilly  is  not  come  to  ruin 
tiio  colony,"  said  Aubry,  who  had  received  instructions  to 
feign  ingenuous  candor.     "  If  you  submit,"  ho  repeated  pub- 
licly and  by  authority,  "  the  general  will  treat  you  with  kind- 
ness, and  you  may  have  full  confidence  in  the  clemency  of  his 
Catholic  majesty."     These  promises  won  faith  ;  and,  with  Au- 
bry's  concurrence,  a  committee  of  three,  Lafreniere  for  the 
council,  jMarquis  for  the  colonists,  and  Milhet  for  the  mer- 
chants, waited  on  O'Reilly  at  the  Balise,  to  recognise  his  au- 
thority and  implore  his  mercy. 

O'Reilly  welcomed  the  deputies  with  the  fairest  promises, 
detained  them  to  dine,  and  dismissed  them  confident  of  a  per- 
fect anmesty.     Yillere,  who  had  escaped,  returned  to  the  city. 
On  the  morning  of  the  eighth  of  August,  the  Spanish 
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Bquadron  of  four-and-twenty  vessels,  bearing  tlirco  thousand 
chosen  troops,  anchored  in  front  of  New  Orleans ;  before  the 
day  was  over,  possession  was  taken  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
king,  and  the  Spanish  flag  was  raised  at  every  post.     On  the 
twentieth,  Aubry  made  a  full  report  of  the  events  of  the 
revolution,  and  named  its  chiefs  in  the  enterprise.     « It  was 
not  easy  to  arrest  them,"  wrote  O'Reilly ;  "  but  I  contrived  to 
cheat  their  vigilance."     On  the  twenty-first,  ho  received  at  hia 
homo  thj  principal  inhabitants ;  and  he  invited  the  people's 
syndics,  one  by  one,  to  pass  into  his  private  apartment.     Each 
one  accepted  the  invitation  as  a  special  honor,  till,  iinding 
themselves  assembled  and  alone,  they  showed  signs  of  anxiety 
"  For  mo,"  says  O'Reilly,  "  I  now  had  none  for  the  success  of 
my  plan."     Entering  his  cabinet  with  Aubry  and  three  Span- 
ish civil  officers,  lie  spoke  to  those  who  were  thus  caught  in  his 
toib  :  "  Gentlemen,  the  Spanish  nation  is  venerated  throughout 
the  globe.    Louisiana  ii  the  only  country  in  the  universe  where 
it  fails  to  meet  with  tlic  respect  whicli  is  its  due.    His  Catholic 
majesty  is  greatly  provoked  at  the  violence  to  his  governor, 
and   at  the  publications  outraging  his  government  and  the 
Spanish  nation.     You  are  charged  with  being  the  chiefs  of 
this  revolt ;  I  arrest  you  in  his  name."     The  accused  were 
conducted  with  ostentation  to  separate  places  of  confinement ; 
Villero,  to  the  frigate  that  lay  at  the  levee.     It  is  the  tradition 
that  his  wife  vainly  entreated  admission  to  him ;  that  Yillero, 
hearing  her  voice,  demanded  to  see  her  ;  became  frantic  with 
love,  anger,  and  grief,  struggled  with  his  guard,  and  fell  dead 
from  passion  or  from  their  bayonets.     The  official  report  sets 
forth  that  ho  did  not  survive  the  first  day  of  bondage. 

The  unexpected  blow  spread  consternation.  An  amnesty 
for  the  people  reserved  the  right  of  making  further  arrests. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  and  the  following  days,  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Orleans  and  its  vicinity  took  the  oath  of  aUegiance  to  the 
Catholic  king. 

Nearly  two  months  passed  in  collecting  evidence  against 
the  devoted  victims.  They  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Spanish  tribunal  over  actions  done  under  the  flag  of  France 
during  the  prevalence  of  French  laws.  But  the  estates  of  the 
twelve,  who  wore  the  richest  and  most  considerable  men  in  the 
VOL.  III.— 23 
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province,  were  confiscated  in  whole  or  in  part  for  tlio  benefit 
of  the  ofliccrs  employcid  iu  the  trial ;  six  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  six  or  ten  years,  or  for  life  ;  the  memory  of 
Villero  was  declared  infamous  ;  the  rcmaitiing  five,  Lafreniere, 
his  young  son-in-law  Noyan,  Carcsse,  Mai-quis,  and  Joseph 
Milhct,  were  condemned  to  be  hanged. 

The  citizens  of  Kow  Orleans  entreated  time  for  a  petition 
to  Charles  III. ;  the  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters  of  those  who 
had  not  shared  in  the  revolution  appealed  to  O'Reilly  for 
mercy,  but  without  cilect.  Tradition  will  have  it  that  the 
young  and  gallant  Noyau,  newly  married,  might  have  escaped  ; 
but  he  refused  to  fiy  from  his  associates.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  the  five  martyrs  to  their  love  of  France  and  lib- 
erty were  brought  forth  jnnioned,  and,  in  presence  of  tlio 
troops  and  the  j^eople,  were  shot.  "  At  length,"  said  O'Reilly, 
"  the  insult  done  to  the  king's  dignity  and  authority  in  this 
province  is  repaired.  The  example  now  given  can  never  bo 
effaced."  Spaniards,  as  well  as  men  of  other  nations,  cen- 
sured the  sanguinary  revenge.  In  the  parishes  of  Louisiana, 
O'Reilly  was  received  with  silent  submission.  The  king  of 
Spain  approved  his  acts.  By  the  intervention  of  France,'^tho 
six  prisoners  were  set  free. 

The  census  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  showed  a  popula- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  and  one  white  persons,  thirty-one 
free  blacks,  sixty-eight  free  persons  of  mixed  blood,  sixty  domi- 
ciliated Indians,  and  twelve  hundred  and  twenty -five  slaves :  in 
all,  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  souls.  The  popu- 
lation in  the  valley  of  the  ]\[ississippi,  then  subject  to  the  Span- 
ish sway,  is  estimated  at  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred.  The 
privileges  granted  by  France  were  abolished,  and  the  colony 
was  organized  like  other  possessions  of  Spain.  But  Spain  will- 
ingly kept  New  Orleans  depressed,  that  it  might  nut  attract  the 
cupidity  of  England. 

The  settlement  of  the  wilderness  was  promoted  by  native 
pioneers.  Jonathan  Carver,  of  Connecticut,  had  in  three  former 
years  explored  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  country 
of  the  Sioux  beyond  it;  had  obtained  more  accurate  accounts 
of  the  Great  River,  which  bore,  as  he  reported,  the  name  of 
Oregon  and  flowed  into  the  Pacific  j  and  he  returned  to  cele- 
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brato  tho  richness  of  the  copper  mines  of  the  North-west-  to 
recomiriond  English  sc-ttlomonts  on  tho  western  extremity  of 
the  continent;  and  to  propose  opening,  by  aid  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  a  passage  to  tho  PaciHc,  as  the  best  route  for  comraum- 
cating  with  Cliina  and  the  East  Indies. 

^  Illinois  invited  emigrants  more  than  over,  for  its  aboriginal 
mhabitants  were  fast  disappearing.  In  April  17G0,  Pontiac 
had  boon  assassinated  by  aa  Illinois  Indian,  in  time  of  peace  • 
the  Indians  of  the  North-west  sent  belts  to  all  the  nations  to 
avenge  the  murder.  In  vain  did  five  or  six  hundred  of  tho 
Ilhnois  crowd  for  protection  round  tho  walls  of  Fort  Chartres ; 
the  ruthless  spirit  of  reciprocal  slaughter  was  not  appeased  till 
tlio  Illinois  tribes  were  nearly  all  exterminated.  ^ 

Connecticut,  wliich  at  this  time  was  exercising  a  disputed 
jurisdiction  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  did  not  forget  that  by 
Its  cliarter  its  possessions  extended  indefinitely  to  the  west ;  and 
a  company  of  "  mihtary  adventurers,"  headed  by  one  of  its  most 
intelligent  sons,  was  soliciting  leave  from  England  to  found  a 
colony  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  his  peaceful  habitation  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin  in 
North  Carolina,  Daniel  Boone  had  heard  Finley,  the  memora- 
ble pioneer  trader,  describe  a  tract  of  land  west  of  Virginia  as 
tho  richest  in  North  America,  or  in  the  world.     In  lilay  1760 
having  Finley  as  his  pilot,  and  four  others  as  companions,  the 
young  man,  then  about  thrce-and-twenty,  leaving  his  wife  and 
offspring,  wandered  forth  "in  quest  of  the  country  of  Ken- 
tucky,"  midway  between  the  subjects  of  tho  Five  Nations  and 
the  Cherokecs,  known  to  the  savages  as  "the  Dark  and  Bloody 
Ground."    After  a  fatiguing  journey  through  mountain  ranges, 
the  party  found  themselves  in  June  on  the  Red  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  tho  Kentucky,  and  from  the  top  of  an  eminence  they 
surveyed  with  delight  the  b.^autiful  plain  tliat  stretched  to  tho 
nortli-west.     Here  they  built  their  slielter,  and  began  to  recon- 
noitre the  country  and  to  hunt.     All  the  kinds  of  wild  beasts 
that  were  natural  to  America— the  stately  elk,  the  timid  deer 
the  antlered  stag,  the  wild-cat,  the  bear,  the  panther,  and  the 
wolf— couched  among  the  canes,  or  roamed  over  the  rich  grasses 
which  sprung  luxuriantly  even  beneath  the  thickest  shade.    The 
buffaloes  cropped  fearlessly  the  herbage,  or  browsed  on  tho 
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leaves  of  the  reed  ;  sometimes  there  were  hundreds  in  a  drove, 
and  round  the  salt  licks  their  numbers  were  amazincr. 

The  summer,  in  which  for  the  first  time  a  party  of  white 
men  remained  near  the  Ellchorn,  passeu  away  in  explorations 
and  tiie  chase.  But  Boone's  companions  dropped  off,  till  he 
was  left  alone  with  John  Stewart.  These  two  found  unceasing 
delight  in  the  wonders  of  the  forest,  till  one  evening,  near 
Kentucky  river,  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  a  band  of  In- 
dians, wanderers  like  themselves.  They  escaped,  and  were 
joined  by  Boone's  brother;  so  that,  when  Stewart  was  soon 
after  killed  by  savages,  the  first  among  the  hecatombs  of  white 
men  slain  by  them  in  their  desperate  battling  for  the  lovely 
hunting-ground,  Boone  still  had  his  brother  to  share  with  hhn 
the  building  and  occupying  of  the  first  cottage  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  spring  of  1770,  that  brother  returned  to  the  settle- 
ments for  horses  and  supplies  of  ammunition,  leaving  the  re- 
nowned hunter  "  by  himself,  without  bread,  or  salt,  or  sugar, 
or  even  a  horse,  or  a  dog."  "  The  idea  of  a  beloved  wife," 
anxious  for  his  safety,  tinged  his  thoughts  with  sadness ;  but 
otherwise  the  cheerful,  meditative  man,  careless  of  wealth, 
knowing  the  use  of  the  rifle,  though  not  the  plough,  of  a  strong 
robust  frame,  in  the  vigorous  health  of  early  manhood,  igno- 
rant of  books,  but  versed  in  forest  life,  ever  fond  of  traclcing 
the  deer  on  foot,  away  from  men,  yet  in  his  disposition  hu- 
mane, generous,  and  gentle,  was  happy  ^  in  the  uninterrupted 
succession  "  of  sylvan  pleasures." 

He  held  unconscious  intercourse  with  beauty 
Old  as  creation. 
One  calm  summer's  evening,  as  he  climbed  a  commanding 
ridge,  and  looked  out  upon  remote  "  venerable  mountains,"  the 
nearer  ample  plains,  and  the  distant  Ohio,  his  heart  overflowed 
with  gladness  for  the  beautiful  land  which  he  had  found.  "  All 
things  were  still."  Not  a  breeze  so  much  as  shook  a  leaf. 
Kindling  a  fire  near  a  fountain  of  sweet  v/ater,  he  feasted  on 
the  loin  of  a  buck.  He  was  no  more  alone  than  a  bee  among 
flowers,  but  communed  familiarly  with  the  whole  univei-se  of 
life.  Nature  was  his  intimate  ;  and,  as  the  contemplative  woods- 
man leaned  trustingly  on  her  bosom,  she  responded  to  his  lof  e. 
For  him,  the  rocks  and  the  crystal  springs,  the  leaf  and  the 
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blado  of  grass,  had  life ;  the  cooling  air,  laden  with  the  wild 
perfum?,  carao  to  liira  as  a  friend ;  the  dewy  morning  wropped 
him  in  its  embrace;  the  trees  stood  up  gloriously  round  about 
him,  aa  so  many  myriads  of  companions.  How  could  he  bo 
afraid?  Triumphing  over  danger,  he  knew  no  fear.  The 
nightly  howling  of  the  wolves,  near  his  cottage  or  his  bivouac 
in  the  brake,  was  his  diversion ;  and  by  day  he  had  joy  in  sur- 
veying the  various  species  of  animals  that  neighbored  him.  He 
loved  the  solitude  better  than  the  thrifty  hamlet  or  rivalry  with 
men.  Near  the  end  of  July  1770,  his  faithful  brother  came 
back  to  him  at  the  old  camp ;  and  they  proceeded  together  to 
Cumberland  river,  giving  names  to  the  different  waters.  lie 
then  returned  to  his  wife  and  children,  fixed  in  his  purpose,  at 
the  risk  of  life  and  fortune,  to  move  them  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Kentucky,  whicli  he  held  to  be  a  second  paradise. 

Unlike  this  guileless  rover  were  the  plotters  against  Bos- 
ton.    "  The  lieutenant-governor  well  undei-stands  my  system," 
wrote  Bernard  to  Hillsborough,  as  he  transferred  his  govern- 
ment.   Hutchinson  was  descended  from  one  of  tlie  eariiest  set- 
tlers of  Massachusetts,  and  loved  the  land  of  his  birth.    A 
native  of  Boston,  he  was  its  representative  for  ten  years,  during 
three  of  which  he  was  speaker  of  the  assembly ;  for  more 
than  ten  other  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  council,  as  well 
as  judge  of  probate  ;  since  June  1758,  he  had  been  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  tince  September  17G0,  chief  justice  also ;  and 
twice  he  had  been  chosen  colonial  agent.    No  man  was  so 
experienced  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  or  so  familiar  with 
its  history,  usages,  and  laws.     In  the  legislature,  he  had  as- 
sisted to  raise  the  credit  of  Massachusetts  by  substituting  hard 
money  for  a  paper  currency.     As  a  judge,  though  he  decided 
political  questions  with  the  subserviency  of  a  courtier,  yet,  in 
approving  wills,  he  was  considerate  toward  the  orphan  and  the 
widow,  and  he  heard  private  suits  with  unblemished  integrity. 
In  adjusting  points  of  difference  witli  a  neighboring  jurisdic- 
tion, he  was  faithful  to  the  province  by  whicli  he  was  em- 
ployed. ^  His  advancement  to  administrative  power  was  fatal 
to  Britain  and  to  himself;  for  the  love  of  money,  which  was 
his  ruling  passion  in  youth,  had  grown  with  his  years. 

A  nervous  timidity,  which  was  a  part  of  his  natiirfi.  hnd 
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been  increased  bj  ags  as  well  as  bj  tlie  riots  on  account  of 
tlie  stamp  act,  and  at  times  made  him  false  to  Lis  employers. 
While  he  cringed  to  the  minister,  he  trembled  before  the  peo^ 
pie.     At  Boston,  he  professed  zeal  for  the  interests  and  liber- 
ties  of  the  province;  had  at  one  time  courted  its  favor  bv 
denying  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  America  either  inter- 
nally or  externally;  and  had  argued  with  conclusive  ability 
agamst  the  expediency  and  the  equity  of  such  a  measure.     He 
now  redoubled  his  attempts  to  deceive;  wrote  patriotic  letters 
which  he  never  sent,  but  read  to  those  about  him  as  evidence 
of  his  good-will;  and  professed  even  to  have  braved  hostiHty 
m  England  for  his  attachment  to  colonial  liberties  while  he 
secretly  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  absoluteness  of  metropoli- 
tan authority,  and  suggested  a  system  of  coercive  measures 
which  England  gradually  and  reluctantly  adopted. 

Wherever  the  colony  had  a  friend,  he  would  set  before  him 
such  hints  as  might  incline  him  to  harsh  judgments.    Even  to 
Franklin  he  vouched  for  the  tales  of  Bernard  as  "most  iust 
and  candid."    He  paid  court  to  the  enemies  of  American  lib- 
erty by  stimulating  tliem  to  the  full  indulgence  of  their  ma- 
lignity.    He  sought  out  great  men,  and  those  who  stood  at  the 
door  of  great  men,  the  underUngs  of  Grenville  or  Hillsbor- 
ough or  Jenkinson  or  the  king,  and  urged  incessantly  the 
bringing  on  of  the  crisis  by  the  immediate  intervention  of 
parhament.     He  advised  the  change   of  the  charter  of  the 
province,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  • 
the  dismemberment  of  Massachusetts ;  the  diminution  of  the 
liberties  of  New  England  towns ;  the  establishment  of  a  cicadel 
within  the  town  of  Boston ;  the  stationing  of  a  fleet  in  its 
harbor;  the  experiment  of  martial  law;  the  transportation  of 
"incendiaries"  to  England;  the  prohibition  of  the  New  Eno-. 
land  lisheries;  with  other  measures,  like  closing  the  port  of 
Boston,  which  he  dared  not  trust  to  paper,  and  recommended 
only  by  insinuations  and  verbal  messages.    At  the  same  time 
he  entreated  the  concealment  of   his  solicitations.      "Keep 
secret  everything  T  write,"  said  he  to  Whately,  his  channel  for 
communicating  with  Grenville.     "I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
rational  plan  for  a  partial  subjection,"  he  writes  to  Jonkinson's 
influential  friend,  Mauduit,  whom  he  retained  aa  his  own 
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agent ;  "  my  sentiments  upon  those  points  should  b3  concealed." 
Though  he  kept  back  many  of  his  tliouglits,  he  begged  Ber- 


nard to  barn  his  letters.  "  It  will  be  happy  if,  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, parliament  make  thorough  work,"  he  would  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trade ;  and  then  "  caution "  him  to 
"suffer  no  parts  of  his  lettars  to  transpire."  "I  humbly  en- 
treat your  lordship  that  my  letters  may  not  be  made  public," 
was  hii  ever  renewed  prayur  to  successive  secretaries  of  state, 
so  that  he  conducted  the  government  like  one  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy.  But  some  of  his  letters  could  hardly  fail  to  be  dis- 
covered :  and  then  it  would  be  disclosed  that  he  had  laid  snares 
for  the  life  of  patriots,  and  had  urged  the  "  thorough  "  over- 
throw of  English  liberty  in  Am3rica. 

In  New  York,  where  the  agreement  of  non-importation 
originated,  every  one,  without  so  much  as  a  single  dissentient, 
approved  it  as  wise  and  legal ;  men  in  high  stations  daclared 
against  the  revenue  acts ;  and  the  governor  wished  their  repeal. 
His  acquiescence  in  the  associations  for  coercing  that  repeal 
led  the  moderate  men  among  tlie  patriots  of  New  York  to 
plan  a  union  of  the  colonies  in  an  American  parliament,  pre- 
serving the  governments  of  the  several  colonies,  and  havmg 
the  members  of  the  general  parliament  chosen  by  their  respec- 
tive legislatures.  Their  confidence  of  immediate  success  as- 
sisted to  make  them  alike  disinclined  to  independence,  and  con- 
fident of  bringing  England  to  reason  by  suspending  trade. 

The  people  of  Boston,  stimulated  by  the  scrupulous  fidehty 
of  New  York,  were  impatient  that  a  sou  of  Bernard,  two  sons 
of  Hutchinson,  and  about  five  others,  would  not  n  ede  to  the 
agreement.  At  a  meeting  of  merchants  in  Faneuii  Hall,  Han- 
cock proposed  to  send  for  Hutchinson's  two  sons,  hinting  Avhat 
was  true,  that  their  father  was  a  partner  with  them  in  their 
late  importations  of  tea.  As  the  best  means  of  coercion,  it 
was  voted  not  to  purchase  anything  of  the  recusants;  sub- 
scription papers  to  that  effect  were  carried  round  from  house 
to  house,  and  everybody  signed  them. 

The  anniversary  of  the  ioiirteenth  of  August  was  com- 
memorated with  unusual  solemnity.  Three  or  four  hundred 
dined  together  in  the  open  field  at  Dorchester ;  and,  since  the 
ministry  had  threatened  the  leading  patriots  with  death  for 
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treason,  the  la^t  of  their  forty-five  toasts  was :  «  Strong  halters 
firm  blocks,  and  sharp  axes,  to  such  as  deserve  them."  The 
famous  Imarty  song  was  sung,  and  all  the  company  with  one 
heart  joined  in  the  chorus.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  thov  re- 
turned in  a  procession  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  entered  the 
town  before  dark,  marched  round  the  state-house,  and  quietly 
retired  each  to  his  own  home. 

Incensed  at  having  been  aspersed  by  the  public  officers  in 
Boston  in  letters  which  had  been  laid  before  parliament,  Otis 
who  was  become  almost  irresponsible  from  his  nearness  to  in- 
sanity provoked  an  affray,  in  which  he,  being  alone,  was  set 
upon  by  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  aided  by 
bystanders,  a^d  was  grievously  injured  by  a  blow  on  the  head 
Jj^arly  m  October,  a  vessel,  laden  with  goods  shipped  by 
English  houses  themselves,  arrived  at  Boston.     Tlie  military 
officers  stood  ready  to  protect  the  factors;  but  Hutchinson 
permitted  the  merchants  to  reduce  the  consignees  to  submis- 
sion and  even  directed  his  two  sons  to  give  up  eighteen  chests 
of  tea,  and  enter  fully  into  the  agreement.     Only  four  mer- 
chants held  out;  and  their  names,  with  those  of  the  two  sons 
of  Hutchinson,  whose  sincerity  was   questioned,  remain  in- 
scribed as  infamous  in  the  journals  of  the  town  of  BoGton. 
On  the  fifteenth,  another  ship  arrived ;  again  the  troops  looked 
on  a^  bystanders,  and  witnessed  the  victory  of  the  people 

New^  York  next  invited  Boston  to  extend  the  agreement 
against  importing  until  every  act  imposing  duties  should  be 
repealed;  and  on  the  seventeenth,  by  the  great  influence  of 
Mohneux,  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  and  William  Cooper,  this  new 
form  was  adopted. 

On  the  eighteenth,  the  town,  summoned  together  by  law- 
ful authority,  made  their  '-'  Appeal  to  the  W^rld  "  They  re 
futed  and  covered  with  ridicule  "the  false  and  malicious  as- 
pe^ions^of  Bernard,  Gage,  Hood,  and  the  revenue  officers; 
and  adopted  the  language  and  intrepidity  of  Samuel  Adams 
Bs  their  mvn.  «  A  legal  meeting  of  the  town  of  Boston,"  these 
were  their  words,  "is  an  assembly  where  a  noble  freedom  of 
speech  IS  ever  expected  and  maintained;  where  men  think  as 
they  please  and  speak  as  they  think.  Such  an  assembly  has 
ever  been  the  dread,  often  the  scourge  of  tyrants.    We  should 
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yet  be  glad  that  the  ancient  and  liappy  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  this  country  might  be  restored.  The  taking  off 
the  duties  on  paper,  glass,  and  painters'  colors,  upon  commer- 
cial principles  only,  will  not  give  satisfaction.  Discontent  runs 
througlx  the  continent  upon  mneh.  higher  principles.  Our 
rights  are  invaded  by  tlie  revenue  acts ;  therefore,  until  they 
arc  ALL  repealed,"  "and  the  troops  recalled,"  "the  cause  of 
our  just  complaints  cannot  be  removed." 

To  meet  this  fearless  and  candid  declaration,  Hutchinson, 
through  secret  channels,  sent  word  to  Grenville,  to  Jenldnson 
and  Hillsborough,  that  all  would  be  set  right  if  parliament, 
within  the  first  week  of  its  session,  would  change  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  Boston,  incapacitate  its  patriots  to  hold 
sny  public  office,  and  restore  the  vigor  of  authority  by  deci- 
sive action.  But,  foreseeing  the  inaction  of  parliament,  he 
wrote  orders  for  a  new  and  large  supply  of  teas  for  his  sons' 
shop ;  and  instructed  his  correspondent  how  to  send  them  to 
market,  so  as  to  elude  th  >  vigilance  of  the  Boston  committees. 
On  the  twenty-eighth,  a  great  multitude  of  people  laid  hold 
of  an  informer,  besmeared  him  with  tar  and  feathers,  and,  with 
the  troops  under  arms  as  spectators,  carted  him  through  the 
town,  which  was  illuminated  for  the  occasion.  Dalrymple  and 
the  two  British  regiments  could  not  interfere  unless  Hutchin- 
son should  give  the  word.  Terrified  by  the  commotions,  the 
only  importers  who  had  contixiued  to  stand  out  capitulated. 

The  local  magistrates  put  the  soldiers  on  trial  for  every 
transgression  of  the  provincial  laws.  "  If  they  touch  you,  nm 
them  through  the  bodies,"  eiid  a  captain  in  the  twenty-ninth 
regiment  to  his  soldiers,  and  he  was  indicted  for  the  speech. 
In  November,  a  true  bill  was  found  by  the  grand  jury  against 
Thomas  Gage,  as  well  as  many  others,  "  for  slandering  the  town 
of  Boston."  «  A  military  force,"  Hutchinson  owned,  «  was  of 
no  sort  of  use,"  and  was  "  perfectly  despised."  "  Troops," 
said  Sanuiel  Adams,  "  which  have  heretofore  been  the  terror 
of  the  enemies  to  liberty,  parade  the  streets  to  become  the 
objects  of  the  contempt  even  of  women  and  children."  The 
menace  that  he  and  his  friends  should  be  arrested  and  shipped 
to  England  was  no  more  heeded  than  idle  words. 

But  a  different  turn  was  given  to  public  thought  when 
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Botetourt  communicated  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia  the  min- 
isterial  promioL-s  of  a  partial  repeal  of  Townshcnd's  taxes 
and  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  abdicated  in  the  king's 
name  all  further  intentions  of  taxing  America,  adding  "that 
his  majesty  would  rather  forfeit  his  crown  than  keep  it  bj  de- 
ceit."    The  council,  in  its  reply,  advised  the  entire  repeal  of 
the  existing  taxes;  the  burgesses  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
"mformation  sanctified  by  the  royal  word,"  and  considered 
the  king's  influence  to  bo  pledged  "toward  perfecting  the 
•  happiness  of  all  his  people."     Botetourt  was  so  pleased  with 
their  address  that  he  praised  their  loyalty,  and  wished  them 
freedom  and  happiness  "till  timo  should  be  no  more." 

The  Hewing  and  positive  assurances  of  Botetourt  cncour- 
aged  the  expectation  that  the  unproductive  tax  on  tea  would 
bo  given  up;  such  was  his  wish;  and  such  the  advice  of  Eden 
the  new  Ibutonant-govcrnor  of  Maryland.  To  tlie  legislature 
of  ]Sew  York,  Coldon,  who,  on  the  death  of  Moore,  adminis- 
tered the  government,  announced  "  the  greatest  probability  that 
the  late  duties  imposed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  so 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  colonies,  would  be  taken  oif 
in  the  ensuing  session."  The  confident  promise  confinned  the 
loyalty  of  the  house,  though,  by  way  of  caution,  they  adopted 
and  put  upon  their  journals  the  resolves  of  Virginia. 

In  the  seeming  tendency  to  conciliation,  the  merchants  of 
Boston,  seeing  that  those  of  Philadelphia  confined  their  a-ree- 
ment  for  non-importation  to  the  repeal  of  Townshend's°act 
gave  up  their  more  extensive  covenant,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
umon,  reverted  to  their  first  stipulations.  .  the  billeting  act, 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  gratified  at  the  leave  to  issue 
bills  ot  credit,  sanctioned  a  compromise  by  a  majority  of  one 

^o  all  America  confined  its  issue  with  Great  Britain  to 
the  repea  of  the  act  imposing  a  duty  on  tea.  "  AVill  not  a  re- 
peal^ of  all  other  duties  satisfy  the  colonists  ? "  asked  one  of  the 
ministerial  party,  of  Franklin,  in  London.  And  he  answered : 
1  think  not;  it  is  not  the  sum  paid  in  the  duty  ol*  tea  that  is 
complained  of  as  a  burden,  but  the  principle  of  tlie  act,  ex- 
pressed m  the  preamble." 

The  question  was  not  a  narrow  colonial  one  respecting 
tiireepcnce  a  pound  duty  on  tea;  it  involved  the  reaUty  of 
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representative  government.  Aa  the  cause  of  the  people  was 
everywhere  tlie  same,  South  Carolhia  in  December  remitted  to 
London  ten  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  currency  to  the  so- 
ciety for  supporting  tlic  bill  of  rights,  that  the  liberties  of 
Great  Britain  and  America  might  alike  be  protected. 

In  Ireland,  Bushe,  the  friend  of  Grattan,  in  imitation  of 
Molineux,  published  "  The  Case  of  Great  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica," Avith  a  vehement  invective 


against 


Grenville. 


"  Hate 
him,"  said  he  to  Grattan ;  "  I  hope  you  hate  him."  It  was 
Grenville's  speeches  and  Grenville's  doctrine  "that  roused 
Grattan  to  enter  on  his  great  career  in  Ireland."  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  people,  this  year  marks  the  establishment 
of  public  meetings,  under  the  lead  of  Yorkshire.  The  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  trampled  upon  by  a  venal  parliament, 
was  to  be  renovated  by  the  influence  of  voluntary  assemblies. 
"  Can  you  conceive,"  wrote  the  anonymous  Junius  to  the  king, 
"  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  long  submit  to  be  gov- 
erned by  DO  flexible  a  house  of  commons?  The  oppressed 
people  of  Ireland  give  you  every  day  fresh  marks  of  their 
resentment.  The  colonists  who  left  their  native  land  for  free- 
dom and  found  it  in  a  desert  are  looking  forward  to  indepen- 
dence." 

The  meeting  of  parliament  in  January  1770  would  decide 
whether  tlio  British  empire  was  to  escape  dismembennent. 
Chatham  recommended  to  the  more  liberal  aristocracy  the 
junction  with  the  people,  which,  after  sixty  years,  achieved  the 
reform  of  the  British  constitution ;  but  in  tliat  day  it  was  op- 
posed by  the  passions  of  Bm*ke  and  the  reluctance  of  the  high- 
bom. 

The  debate  on  the  ninth  turned  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  involved  the  complaints  of  America  and  of  Ireland, 
not  less  than  the  disfranchisement  of  Wilkes.  "  It  is  vain  and 
idle  to  found  the  authority  of  this  house  upon  the  popular 
voice,"  said  Jcnkinson.  "  The  discontents  that  are  held  up  as 
spectres,"  said  Thomas  de  Grey,  brother  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, "  are  the  senseless  clamors  of  the  thoughtless  and  tlie  ig- 
norant, the  lowest  of  the  rabble.  The  Westminster  petition 
was  obtained  by  a  few  despicable  mechanics  headed  by  base- 
bom  people."    "  The  privileges  of  th  .  people  of  this  country," 
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interposed  Sergeant  Glynn,  «do  not  depend  upon  birtli  and 
fortune;  tliey  hold  their  rights  as  Englishmen,  and  cannot  be 
divested  of  them  but  by  the  subvc  sion  of  tlie  constitution." 
Were  it  not  for  petition  hunters  and  incendiaries,"  said  Rig- 
by,  "  the  farmers  of  Yorlcshire  could  not  possibly  take  an  In- 
terest in  the  Middlesex  election  of  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment. The  majority,  even  of  the  freeholders,  is  no  better  than 
an  ignoraut  multitude." 

Uprose  the  representative  of  Yorkshire,  "the  spotless"  Sir 
George  Saville.  "  The  greatest  evil,"  said  he, « that  can  befall 
this  nation  is  the  invasion  of  the  people's  rights  by  the  au- 
thority of  this  house.  I  do  not  say  that  the  majority  have  sold 
the  rights  of  their  constituents ;  but  I  do  say,  I  have  said,  and 
1  shall  always  say,  that  they  have  betrayed  them.  The  people 
understand  their  o^vn  rights  and  know  their  own  interests  as 
well  D3  we  do ;  for  a  large  paternal  estate,  a  pension,  and  sup- 
port m  the  treasury  are  greater  recommendations  to  a  seat  in 
this  assembly  than  either  the  honesty  of  the  heart  or  the  clear- 
ness of  the  head." 

^    Gilmour  invited   censure  on  such  unprecedented  expres- 
sions ;  Conway  excused  them  as  uttered  in  heat.     « I  am  not 
conscious,"  resumed  Saville,  « that  I  have  spoken  in  heat ;  if  I 
did  I  have  had  time  to  cool,  and  I  again  say,  as  I  said  before, 
that  this  house  has  betrayed  the  rights  of  its  constituents." 
In  times  of  loss  licentiousness,"  rejoined  Gilmour,  "  members 
have  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  words  of  less  offence."    «  The 
mean  consideration  of  my  own  safety,"  answered  SariUe,  "shall 
never  be  put  in  the  balance  against  my  duty  to  my  constitu- 
ents.    I  will  own  no  superior  but  the  laws,  nor  bend  the  knee 
to  any  but  to  Ilim  who  made  me." 

The  accusation  which  Saville  brought  against  the  house  of 
commons  was  the  gravest  that  could  be  presented  ;  if  false, 
was  an  outrage,  in  comparison  with  which  that  of  Wilkes  was 
a  trifle.  But  Lord  Korth  bore  the  reproach  meekly,  and 
soothed  the  majority  into  quietude.  The  debate  proceeded, 
and  presently  Barr6  spoke :  «  The  people  of  England  know, 
the  people  of  Ireland  know,  and  the  American  people  feel, 
that  the  iron  hand  of  ministerial  despotism  is  lifted  up  against 
them;  but  it  is  not  less  formidable  against  the  prince  than 
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against  the  people."  "  The  trumpeters  of  sedition  have  pro- 
duced the  disafTection,"  replied  Lord  North,  speaking  at  great 
length.  "The  drunken  ragamuffins  of  a  vociferous  mob  are 
exalted  into  equal  importance  with  men  of  judgment,  morals, 
and  property.  I  can  never  acquiesce  in  the  absurd  opinion 
that  all  men  are  equal.  The  contest  in  America,  which  at  first 
might  easily  have  been  ended,  is  now  for  no  less  than  sover- 
eignty on  one  side,  and  independence  on  the  other."  The 
ministry,  though  vanquished  in  the  argmnent,  carried  the  house 
by  a  very  large  majority. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  Chatham,  whose  voice  had  not  been 
heard  for  three  years,  proposed  to  consider  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  which  prevailed  in  so  many  partf  of  the  British  do- 
minions. "  I  have  not,"  said  he,  "  altered  my  idcaa  with  re- 
gard to  the  principles  upon  which  America  should  be  governed. 
I  own  I  have  a  natural  leaning  toward  that  country  ;  I  cherish 
liberty  wherever  it  is  planted.  America  was  settled  upon  ideas 
of  liberty,  and  the  vine  has  taken  deep  root  and  spread  through- 
out the  land.  Long  may  it  flourish.  Call  the  combinations  of 
the  Americans  dangerous,  yet  not  unwarrantable.  The  dis- 
content of  two  millions  of  people  should  bo  treated  candidly  ; 
and  its  foundation  removed.  Let  us  save  this  conctitution, 
dangerously  invaded  at  home,  and  extend  its  benefits  to  the 
-emotcst  corners  of  the  empire.  Let  slavery  exist  nov/licre 
among  us ;  for  whether  it  bo  in  America,  or  in  Ireland,  or 
here  at  home,  you  will  find  it  a  disease  which  spreads  by  con- 
tact, and  soon  reaches  from  the  extremity  to  the  heart."  Cam- 
den, whom  Chatham's  presence  awed  more  than  office  attracted, 
awoke  to  his  old  friendship  for  America,  and  by  implication 
accused  his  colleagues  of  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  the 
country. 

Lord  Mansfield,  whose  reply  to  Chatham  "  was  a  master- 
piece of  art  and  address,"  declined  giving  an  opinion  on  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons  in  refer- 
ence to  the  IVliddlesex  election,  but  contended  that,  v/hether 
they  were  right  or  wrong,  the  jurisdiction  in  the  case  belonged 
to  them,  and  from  their  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  "  I  dis- 
trust," rojoined  Chatham,  "  the  refinements  of  learning,  which 
fall  to  the  share  of  so  small  a  number  of  men.    Providence 
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has  talccn  better  caro  of  our  happiness,  and  given  us,  in  the 
simplicity  of  common  sense,  a  rule  for  our  direction  by  which 
WG  shall  never  be  misled."     The  words  were  revolutionary. 
Scotland,  in  unconscious  harmony  with  Kant  and  tho  ablest 
minds  in  Germany,  was  renovating  philosophy  by  tho  aid  of 
common  sense  and  reason ;  Chatham  transplanted  the  theory, 
60    favorable  to   democracy,   into  the    halls    of    legislation! 
"Power  without  right,"  he  continued,  aiming  his  in^^ctive  at 
the  venal  house  of  commons,  "is  a  thing  hateful  in  itself,  and 
ever  inclining  to  its  fall.    Tyranny  is  detestable  in  every  shape ; 
but  m  none  so  formidable  as  when  it  is  assumed  and  exercised 
by  a  number  of  tyrants."     Though  the  house  of  lords  opposed 
lum  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one,  the  ministry  was  shat- 
tered ;  and  Chatham,  feeble  and  emaciated  as  he  was,  sprang 
forward  with  the  party  of  Roclclngham,  to  beat  down  the  tot- 
tcnng  system,  and  raise  on  its  ruins  a  government  more  friendly 
to  liberty.  ,  "^ 

But  the  king  was  the  best  politician  of  them  all.     Dismiss- 
ing Camdon,  he  sent  an  offer  of   the  chancellor's  place  to 
Charles   Yorke,   who    was  of    the   Eockingham  connection. 
Yorke  had  long  coveted  the  high  dignity  beyond  anything  on 
cai-th.     Kow  that  it  was  within  his  reach,  he  vacillated,  Avished 
delay,  and  put  the  temptation  aside.     "  If  yon  will  not  com- 
ply," said  the  king,  "  it  must  make  an  eternal  breach  between 
us."      Yorke  gave  way,  was  reproached   by  Ilardwlcke  his 
brother,  and  by  Eockingham  ;  begged  his  brother's  forgive- 
ness, kissed  him,  and  parted  friends ;  and  then,  with  a  fatal 
sensibility  to  fame,  went  home  to  die  by  his  own  hand.     His 
appalling  fate  dismayed  the  ministry. 

On  the  twenty-second,  Eockingham,  overcoming  his  ner- 
vous weakness,  summoned  resolution  to  make  a  long°speech  in 
the  house  of  lords  in  favor  of  restraining  the  royal  prerogative 
by  privilege.  While  the  leader  of  the  great  whig  party  cher- 
ished no  hope  of  improvement  from  any  change  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  Chatham,  once  more  the  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, rose  to  do  service  to  succeeding  generations.  "  Whoever," 
said  he,  «  understands  the  theory  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  will  compare  it  with  the  fact,  must  see  at  once  how  widely 
they  differ.    We  must  reconcile  them  to  each  other,  if  wo 
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wish  to  savo  tlio  liberties  of  this  country.  The  constitution 
intended  that  there  should  be  a  permanent  relation  between  the 
constituent  and  representative  body  of  the  people.  As  the 
house  of  commons  is  now  formed,  that  relation  is  destroyed  ; " 
and  ho  proceeded  to  open,  as  the  mature  result  of  long  reflec- 
tipn,  a  most  cautious  beginning  of  parliamentary  reform.  The 
reform  of  the  English  parliament!  How  much  must  take 
place  before  that  event  can  come  about ! 

Shrinking  from  tbo  storm,  Grafton  threw  up  his  office. 
The  king  affected  regret,  but  was  prepared  for  it.  He  would 
not  hear  of  trying  Rockingham  and  his  friends ;  and  "  as  for 
Chatham,"  said  he,  "I  will  abdicate  the  crown  sooner  than 
consent  to  his  requirements."  Before  the  world  knew  of  the 
impending  change,  he  sent  Weymouth  and  Gower,  of  the  Bed- 
ford party,  "  to  press  Lord  North  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
to  accept  the  office  of  first  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury," 
preceding  their  visit  by  a  friendly  autograph  note  of  his  own. 
Lord  North  did  not  hesitate;  and  the  king  exerted  all  his 
ability  and  his  ten  years'  experience  to  establish  his  choice. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  the  new  prime  minister,  amid 
great  excitement  and  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  opposition,  ap- 
peared In  tlie  house  of  commons.  "  The  ship  of  state,"  said 
Barre,  "  tossed  on  a  stormy  sea,  is  scudding  under  a  jury-mast, 
and  hangs  out  signals  for  pilots  from  the  other  side."  "  The 
pilots  on  board  are  very  capable  of  conducting  her  into  port,"  < 
answered  North ;  and  he  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  forty. 
"  A  very  handsome  majority,"  said  the  king ;  "  a  very  favor- 
able auspice  on  your  taking  the  lead  in  administration.  A  Ht- 
tle  spirit  will  soon  restore  order  in  my  service."  From  that 
night  the  new  tory  party  nded  the  cabinet.  Its  opponents 
were  divided  between  those  who  looked  back  to  privilege  as 
their  harbor  of  refugo,  and  those  who  looked  forward  to  an 
increase  of  popular  power. 
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CnAPTER  XXVIII. 

XnE  BOSTON    "M.VSSACKE."      LORD  NOETu's   ADMDTISTUATION. 
JANUAJlY-MAECn   1770. 

^^  «  The  troops  must  raove  to  the  castle,"  said  Samuel  Adams : 
It  must  be  the  first  business  of  the  general  court  to  move 
them  out  of  town."  Otis  went  about  declaiming  t.^t  "the 
governor  bad  power  to  do  it  by  the  constitution."  «  We  con- 
sider this  metropolis,  and  indeed  the  whole  province,  under 
duress,"  wrote  Cooper,  the  minister.  » The  troopa  greatly 
corrupt  our  morals,  and  are  in  every  sense  an  oppression:" 
and  his  New  Year's  prayer  to  heaven  asked  deliverance  from 
tlieir  presence. 

The  Massachusetts  assembly  was  to  meet  on  the  tenth  of 
January,  and  distant  members  were  on  their  journey,  when 
Hutchinson  suddenly  prorogued  it  to  the  middle  of  March. 
Ihe  de%  prevented  any  support  of  its  petition  against  Ber- 
nard. The  reason  assigned  for  the  prorogation  was  neither 
the  good  of  the  colony  nor  the  judgment  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  but  a  pretended  instruction  from  Hillsborough;  and 
of  such  an  instruction,  if  it  had  existed,  Samuel  Adams  denied 
the  validity. 

The  spirit  of  non-importation  had  not  abated ;  yet,  as  tea 
had  advanced  one  hundred  per  cent,  Hutchinson,  who  was 
himself  a  very  large  importer  of  it,  could  no  longer  restrain  his 
cove tousness.  ^  His  two  eldest  sons,  therefore,  who  were  his 
agents  violating  their  engagement,  broke  open  the  lock,  of 
which  they  had  given  the  key  to  the  committee  of  merchants, 
and  secretb^  made  sales.  "  Do  they  imagine,"  asked  Samuel 
Adams,  they  can  still  weary  the  patience  of  an  injured  country 
with  impunity  r'  und  avoudng  that,  in  the  present  case,  the 
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will  01  society  was  not  declared  in  its  kws,  he  called  not  on 
the  mcrehantd  only,  but  on  every  individual  of  every  class  in 
city  and  country,  to  compel  the  strictest  adherenr-e  to  the 
agreement.     «  This,"  said  Bernard's  friends,  « is  as  good  a  time 
as  any  to  call  out  the  troopa;"  for  they  thought  it  best  to 
bring  matters  "  to  extremities,"  and  Dalryinple  ordered  his  men 
to  cquii)  themselves  with  twelve  rounds  for  an  attack. 
^      The  merchants,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  at  a  very  full  meet- 
ing, went  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  the  Ilutchinsons.     Allow- 
ing none  of  them  to  outer,  the  lieutenant-governor  himself 
threw  up  a  window,  and  pretended  to  charge  them  with  a  tu- 
multuous and  menacing  application  to  him  as  chief  magistrate. 
Wo  come,"  they  answered,  "to  treat  with  your  sons,  w^o 
have  violated  l;heir  ov.  i  contract,  to  which  they  had  pledged 
their  honor."     «  A  contract,"  answered  Ilutchinso..,  from  the 
window, "  without  a  valuable  consideration  is  not  valid  in  law  • " 
but  he  remained  in  great  perplexity,  fearing  loss  of  property 

w-iv^*'     ^^""^^  *^°  "^^^^  morning,  he  sent  for  the  upright 
William  Phillips,  the  moderator  of  the  meeting,  and  engaged 
for  his  sons  to  deposit  the  price  of  the  tea  that  hrd  been  sold 
and  to  return  the  rest.     The  capitulation  was  reported  to  the 
meeting,  and  accepted. 

"He  has  now  thrown  down  the  reins  into  the  hands  of 
th(   people,"  cried  the  customs'  commissioners,  "and  ho  can 
never  recover  them."    "  I  am  a  ruined  man,"  said  he,  despond- 
mgly,  to  Phillips.     "  I  humbly  hope,"  thus  he  wrote  to  those 
who  dealt  out  offices  in  London,  "that  a  single  error  in  judg- 
ment  wiU  not  cancel  more  than  thirty  years'  laborious  and  dis- 
interested services  in  support  of  government."     He  looked  to 
his  council ;  and  they  would  ta  ce  no  part  in  breaking  up  the 
system  of  non-importation.    He  called  in  all  the  justices  who 
lived  within  fifteen  miles ;  and  they  thought  it  not  incumbent 
on  them  to  interrupt  the  proceedings.    He  sent  the  sheriff 
into  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  merchants  with  a  letter  to 
the  moderator,  requiring  them  in  his  majesty's  name  to  dis- 
perse ;  and  the  meeting,  of  which  justices  of  peace,  selectmen, 
representatives,  constables,  and  other  ofi^cers  made  a  part,  sent 
him  an  answer  that  their  assembly  was  warranted  by  law. 
He  saw  that  the  answer  was  in  Hancock's  handwriting;  and 
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he  treasured  up  tlie  autograph,  to  be  produced  should  Hancock 
one  day  be  put  on  trial. 

"  It  is  hard,"  said  Trumbull,  governor  of  Connecticut,  "  to 
break  connections  with  our  mother  country;  but,  when  she 
strives  to  enslave  us,  the  stuctest  union  must  be  dissolved. 
The  accomplishment  of  some  notable  prophecies  is  at  hand." 

The  liberty  pole  raised  by  the  people  of  New  York  in  the 
Park  stood  safely  for  nearly  three  years.  The  soldiery,  in 
Februaiy,  resolved  to  cut  it  down,  and,  after  three  repulses, 
succeeded.  The  people,  assembhng  in  the  fields  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  thousand,  and,  without  planning  retahation,  ex- 
pressed abhorrence  of  the  soldiers,  as  enemies  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  to  tho  peace  of  the  city.  The  soldiers  repHed  by  an 
"  suiting  placard  ;  and,  on  two  successive  days,  engaged  in  an 
iray  with  the  citizens,  in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage. 
The  newspapers  loudly  celebrated  the  victory ;  and  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  purchasing  a  piece  of  land  near  the  junction  of 
Broadway  and  the  high  road  to  Boston,  erected  a  pole,  strongly 
guarded  by  iron  bands  and  bars,  and  inscribed  "  Liberty  and 
Property."  At  the  same  time,  Macdougall,  son  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian of  the  Scottish  isle  of  Ila,  having  publicly  censured  the 
act  of  the  assembly  in  voting  supplies  to  the  troops,  was  in- 
dicted for  a  hbel ;  and,  refusing  to  give  bail,  this  "  first  Son  of 
Liberty  in  bonds  for  the  glorious  r  ,use"  was  visited  by  such 
throngs  in  his  prison  that  he  was  obliged  to  appoint  hours  for 
their  reception. 

The  men  of  Boston  emulously  applauded  the  spirit  of  the 
"Yorkers."  Hatred  of  the  parliament's  taxes  spread  into 
every  social  circle.  One  week  three  hundred  wives  of  Boston, 
the  next  a  hundred  and  ten  more,  with  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six of  the  young  and  unmarried  of  their  sex,  rviuounced 
the  use  of  tea  till  the  revenue  acts  should  be  repealed.  How 
could  the  troops  interfere?  Everybody  knew  that  it  was 
against  the  law  for  them  to  fire  without  the  authority  of  a  civil 
magistrate;  and  the  more  they  paraded  with  their  muskets 
and  twelve  rounds  of  ball,  the  more  they  were  despised,  as 
men  who  desired  to  terrify  and  had  no  power  to  harm. 
Hutchinson  was  taunted  with  wishing  to  destroy  town-mcet- 
irn^j  tliroiigh  which  ho  himself  had  risen ;  and  the  press,  call- 
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ing  to  mind  his  days  of  shopkeeping,  jeered  him  as  in  former 
days  a  notorious  smuggler. 

Theophilus  Lillie,  who  had  begun  to  sell  contraiy  to  the 
agreement,  found  a  post  planted  before  his  door,  with  a  hand 
pom  ted  toward  his  house  in  derision.    Kichardson,  an  informer 
asked  a  comitryman  to  break  the  post  down  by  driving  the 
wh.el  of  his  cart  against  it.    A  crowd  of  boys  chased  Eich- 
ardson  .o  his  own  house  and  threw  stones.     Provoked  but  not 
endangered,  he  hred  among  them,  and  killed  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  old,  the  son  of  a  poor  German.     At  his  funeral,  five 
hundred  chddren  walked  in  front  of  the  bier ;  six  of  his  school- 
fellows held  the  pall;  and  men  of  all  rank  moved  in  p^. 
cession  from  Liberty  Tree  to  the  town-house,  and  thence  to 
the  "burymg-place."     Soldiers  and  officers  looked  on  with 
wounded  pnde.    Daliymple  was  impatient  to  be  set  to  work 
m  Boston,  or  to  be  ordered  elsewhere.     The  common  soldiers 
of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment  were  notoriously  bad  fellows 
hcentious  and  overbearing.    "  I  never  wiU  miss  an  opporhmitv 
of  firing  upon  the  inhabitants,"  said  one  of  them,  Kih-oi  bV 
name.    It  wa^  a  common  feeling  in  the  regiment.    A  yei 
and  a  half  s  traimng  had  perfected  the  people  in  their  part 
It  was  no  breach  of  the  law  for  them  to  express  contempi 
for  the  soldiery ;  they  were  ready  enough  to  confront  them, 
but  they  were  taught  never  to  do  it,  except  to  repel  an  attack! 
it  any  of  the  soldiers  broke  the  law,  which  they  often  did 
complamts  were  still  made  to  the  local  magistrates,  who  were 
ever  ready  to  afford  redress.     On  the  other  hand,  the  officers 
screened  their  men  from  legal  punishment,  and  sometimes  even 
rescued  them  from  the  constables. 

On  Friday,  the  second  day  of  March,  a  soldier  of  the  twen- 
ty-ninth asked  to  be  employed  at  Gray's  rope-walk,  and  waa 
repulsed  m  the  coarsest  words.  He  then  defied  the  rope- 
makers  to  a  boxing  match ;  and,  one  of  them  accepting  his  dial- 
lenge,  he  was  beaten  off.  Returning  with  several  of  his  com- 
pamons,  they  too  were  driven  away.  A  larger  number  came 
down  to  renew  the  fight  with  clubs  and  cutlasses,  and  in  their 
turn  encountered  defeat  By  this  time.  Gray  and  others  in- 
terposed, and  for  that  day  prevented  further  disturbance. 
At  the  bai-racks,  the  soldiers  inflamed  each  other's  passions 
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as  if  the  honor  of  the  regiment  were  tarnished.  On  Saturday, 
they  prepared  bludgeons,  and,  being  resolved  to  brave  the  citi- 
zens on  Monday  night,  they  forewarned  their  particular  ac- 
quaintances not  to  be  abroad.  Without  duly  restraining  his 
men,  Carr,  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  twenty-ninth,  made 
complaint  to  tlio  lieutenant-governor  of  the  insult  they  had  re- 
ceived. The  council,  deliberating  on  Monday,  seemed  of  opin- 
ion that  the  town  would  never  be  safe  from  quarrels  between 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  as  long  as  soldiers  should  be  quar- 
tered among  them.  In  the  present  case,  the  owner  of  the  rope- 
walk  gave  satisfaction  by  dismissing  the  workman  complained 
of.  The  oflScers  should,  on  their  part,  have  kept  their  men 
within  the  barracks  after  nightfall;  instead  of  it,  they  left 
them  to  roam  the  streets.  Hutchinson  should  have  insisted  on 
measures  of  precaution ;  but  he  too  much  wished  the  favor  of 
all  who  had  influence  at  "Westminster. 

The  evening  of  the  fifth  came  on.  The  young  moon  was 
shining  in  a  cloudless  winter  sky,  and  its  light  was  increased 
by  a  new-fallen  snow.  Parties  of  soldiers  were  driving  about 
the  streets,  making  a  parade  of  valor,  challenging  resistance, 
and  striking  the  inhabitants  indiscriminately  with  sticks  or 
sheathed  cutlasses. 

A  band,  which  poured  out  from  Murray's  barracks  in  Brat- 
tle street,  armed  with  clubs,  cutlasses,  and  bayonets,  provoked 
resistance,  and  a  fray  ensued.  Ensign  Maul,  at  the  gate  of  the 
barrack  yard,  cried  to  the  soldiers :  "  Turn  out,  and  I  will 
stand  by  you ;  kill  them ;  stick  them ;  knock  them  down ;  run 
your  bayonets  through  them."  One  soldier  after  another  lev- 
elled a  firelock,  and  threatened  to  "  mal^e  a  lane  "  through  the 
crowd.  Just  before  nine,  as  an  officer  crossed  King  street, 
now  State  street,  a  barber's  lad  cried  after  him :  "  There  goes 
a  mean  fellow  who  hath  not  paid  my  master  for  dressing  his 
hair ; "  on  which  the  sentinel,  stationed  at  the  westerly  end  of 
the  custom  house,  on  the  corner  of  King  street  and  Exchange 
lane,  left  his  post,  and  with  his  musket  gave  the  boy  a  stroke 
on  the  head  that  made  him  stagger  and  cry  for  pain. 

The  street  soon  became  clear,  and  nobody  troubled  the  sen- 
try, when  a  party  of  soldiers  issued  violently  from  the  main 
guard,  their  arms  ghttering  in  the  moonlight,  and  passed  on. 
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haUoomg:  "Where  are  they?  where  are  they?  Let  them 
come."  Presently  twelve  or  fifteen  more,  uttering  the  same 
cnes,  rushed  from  the  south  into  King  street,  and  so  by  way 
of  Cornhill,  toward  Murray's  barracks.  "  Pray,  soldiers,  spare 
my  life,"  cried  a  boy  of  twelve,  whom  they  met.  "No,  no, 
I'll  kill  you  all,"  answered  one  of  them,  and  with  his  cutlass' 
knocked  him  down.  They  abused  and  insulted  several  persons 
at  their  doors  and  others  in  the  street,  "running  about  like 
madmen  in  a  fury,"  crying,  "Fire!"  which  seemed  their 
watchword,  and  "  Where  are  they  ?  knock  them  down."  Their 
outrageous  behavior  occasioned  the  rmging  of  the  bell  at  the 
head  of  King  street. 

The  citizens,  whom  the  alarm  set  in  motion,  came  out  with 
canes  and  clubs,  and,  partly  by  the  courage  of  Crispus  Attucks, 
a  mulatto  of  nearly  fifty  years  old,  and  some  others,  partly  by 
the  mterference  of  well-disposed  officers,  the  fray  at  the  bar- 
racks was  soon  over.  Of  the  citizens,  the  prudent  shouted, 
"Home!  home!"  others,  it  was  said,  called  out,  "Huzza  for 
the  main  guard!  there  is  the  nest;"  but  the  main  guard  wa^ 
not  molested  the  whole  evening. 

A  body  of  soldiers  came  up  Eoyal  Exchange  lane,  cryino- 
"Where  are  the  cowards  ? "  and,  brandishing  their  arms,  passe°d 
through  ICing  street.     From  ten  to  twenty  boys  came  after 
them,  asking,  "  Where  are  they  ?  where  are  they  ? »     "  There 
is  the  soldier  who  knocked  me  do^vn,"  said  the  barber's  boy, 
and  they  began  pushing  one  another  toward  the  sentinel.     He 
loaded  and  primed  his  musket.     "  The  lobster  is  going  to  fire," 
cried  a  boy.    Waving  his  piece  about,  the  sentinel  pulled  the 
trigger.     "  If  you  fire,  you  must  die  for  it,"  said  Henry  Knox, 
who  was  passing  by.     "  I  don't  care,"  replied  the  sentry ;  « if 
they  touch  me,  I'll  fire."    «  Fire ! "  shouted  the  boys,  for  they 
were  persuaded  he  could  not  do  it  without  leave  from  a  civil 
ofiicer,  and  a  young  fellow  spoke  out,  "We  will  knock  him 
down  for  snapping,"  while  they  whistled  through  their  fino-ers 
and  huzzaed.    "  Stand  off ! "  said  the  sentry,  and  shouted  aloud, 
"  Turn  out,  main  guard ! "     "  They  are  killing  the  sentinel," 
reported  a  servant  from  the  custom-house,  running  to  the  main 
guard.     "  Turn  out !  why  don't  you  turn  out  ? "  cried  Preston, 
who  wa3  captain  of  the  day,  to  the  guard.     "  He  appeared  in  a 
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great  flutter  of  spirits,"  and  "spoko  to  them  roughly."     A 
party  of  six,  two  of  whom,  Kih-oi  and  Montgomery,  had  been 
worsted  at  the  rope-walk,  formod  with  a  corporal  in  front  and 
Preston  following.    With  bayonets  fixed,  they  "  rushed  through 
the  people  "  upon  the  trot,  cursing  them,  and  pushing  them  as 
they  went  along.     They  found  about  ten  persons  round  the 
sentry,  while  about  fifty  or   sixty  came  down  with  them. 
"  For  God's  sake,"  said  Knox,  holding  Preston  by  the  coat, 
"^ake  your  men  back  again ;  if  they  fire,  your  life  must  an- 
swer for  the  consequences."     "  I  know  what  I  am  about,"  said 
he  hastily,  and  much  agitated.     None  pressed  on  them  or  pro- 
voked them,  till  they  began  loading,  when  a  party  of  about 
twelve  in  number,  with  sticks  in  their  hands,  moved  from  the 
middle  of  the  street  where  they  had  been  standing,  gave  three 
cheers,  and  passed  along  the  front  of  the  soldiers,  whose  mus- 
kets some  of  them  struck  as  they  went  by.     "  You  are  cow- 
ardly rascals,"  they  said,  "for  bringing  arms  against  naked 
men."     "Lay  aside  your  gims,  and  we  are  ready  for  you." 
"Are  the  soldiers  loaded?"   inquired  Palmes   of    Preston. 
"Yes,"  lio  answered,  "^vith  powder  and  ball."     "Are  they 
going  to  fire  upon  the  inhabitants  ? "  asked  Theodore  Bliss. 
"They  cannot,  without  my  orders,"  replied  Preston;  while 
"the  to\vn-bom"  called  out,  "  Come  on,  you  rascals,  you  bloody 
backs,  you  lobster  scoundrels,  fire,  if  you  dare.     We  know 
you  dare  not."    Just  then  Montgomery  received  a  blow  from 
a  stick  which  had  hit  his  musket,  and  the  word  "  Fire ! "  being 
given  by  Preston,  he  stepped  a  little  on  one  side,  and  shot  At- 
tucks,  who  at  the  time  was  quietly  leaning  on  a  long  stick. 
The  people  immediately  began  to  move  off.     "  Don't  fire ! " 
said  Langford,  the  watchman,  to  Kilroi,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face ;  but  yet  he  did  so,  and  Samuel  Gray,  who  was  stand- 
ing next  Langford,  with  his  hands  in  his  bosom,  fell  life- 
less.    The  rest  fired  slowly  and  in  succession  on  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  dispersing.     One  aimed  deliberately  at  a  boy, 
who  was  running  in  a  zigzag  line  for  safety.    Montgomery 
then  pushed  at  Palmes  to  stab  him;   on  which  the  latter 
knocked  his  gim  out  of  his  hand,  and,  levelling  a  blow  at  him, 
hit  Preston.     Three  persons  were  killed,  among  them  Attucks 
the  mulatto;  eight  were  wounded,  two  of  them  mortally. 
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Of  the  eleven,  not  more  than  one  had  had  any  share  in  the 
disturbance. 

Allien  the  men  returned  to  take  up  the  dead,  the  infuriated 
soldiers  prepared  to  fire  again,  but  were  checked  by  Preston, 
while  the  twenty-ninth  regiment  appeared  under  arms  in  King 
street.  "  This  is  our  time,"  cried  soldiers  of  the  fourteenth, 
and  dogs  were  never  seen  more  greedy  for  their  prey. 

The  bells  rung  in  all  the  churches ;  the  town  drams  beat. 
"  To  arms !  to  arms  1 "  was  the  cry.     All  the  sons  of  Boston 
came  forth,  nearly  distracted  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies, 
and  of  the  blood,  which  ran  plentifully  in  the  street,  and  was 
imprinted  in  all  directions  by  foot-tracks  on  the  snow.     "  Our 
hearts,"  says  Warren,  "  beat  to  arms,  almost  resolved  by  one 
stroke  to  avenge  the  death  of  our  slaughtered  brethren  ; "  but, 
self-possessed,  they  demanded  justice  according  to  the  law! 
"  Did  you  not  know  that  you  should  not  have  fired  without  the 
order  of  a  civil  magistrate?"  asked  Hutchinson,  on  meeting 
Preston.     "  I  did  it,"  answered  Preston,  "  to  save  my  men."  "^ 
The  people  would  not  be  pacified  or  retire  till  the  regiment 
was  confined  to  the  guard-room  and  the  barracks,  and  Hutch- 
inson himself  gave  assurances  that  instant  inquiries  should  be 
made  by  the  county  magistrates.     One  hundred  persons  re- 
mained to  keep  watch  on  the  examination,  which  lasted  till 
three  hours  after  midnight.     A  warrant  was  issued  against 
Preston,  who  surrendered  himself  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  his  party  were  delivered  up  and  committed  to  prison. 
The  next  morning,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  and  the  jus- 
tices of  the  county  spoke  with  Hutchinson  at  the  council  cham- 
ber.   "  The  inhabitants,"  said  the  former,  "  will  presently  meet, 
and  cannot  be  appeased  while  the  troops  are  among  them." 
Quincy,  of  Braintree,  on  behalf  of  the  justices,  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  "  the  most  terrible  consequences."    "  I  have  no  power 
to  remove  the  troops,"  said  Hutchinson,  "nor  to  direct  where 
they  shall  be  placed ; "  but  Dalrymple  and  Carr,  the  command- 
ing oflicers,  attended  on  his  invitation  in  council,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  "  largely  discussed." 

At  eleven,  the  town-meeting  was  opened  in  Faneuil  Hall 
with  prayer  by  Cooper;  then  Samuel  Adams  and  fourteen 
others,  among  them  Hancock  and  Molineux,  were  chosen  to 
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proceed  to  the  council  chamber,  where  in  tlio  name  of  the 
town  they  delivered  this  message :  "  The  inhabitants  and  sol- 
diery can  no  longer  live  together  in  safety ;  nothing  can  re- 
store peace  and  prevent  further  carnage  but  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  troops." 

Hutchinson  desired  to  parley  with  tliem.  "  The  people," 
they  answered,  "  not  only  in  this  town,  but  in  all  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  arc  determined  that  the  troops  shall  bo  removed." 
"  An  attack  on  the  king's  troops,"  replied  Ilutchhison,  "  would 
be  higli  treason,  and  every  man  concerned  would  forfeit  his 
life  and  estate."  The  committee,  unmoved,  recalled  his  atten- 
tion to  their  peremptory  demand,  and  withdrew. 

My  readers  will  remember  that  the  instructions  from  the 
king,  which  placed  the  army  above  the  civil  power  in  America, 
contained  a  clause  that,  where  there  was  no  officer  of  the  rank 
of  brigadier,  the  governor  of  the  colony  or  province  might 
give  the  Avord.  Dalrymple  accordingly  offered  to  obey  the 
lieutenant-governor,  who,  on  his  part,  neither  dared  to  bid  the 
troops  remain  nor  order  their  withdrawal.  So  the  opinion 
which  liad  been  expressed  by  Bernard  during  the  last  summer 
and  at  the  time  had  been  njiproved  by  Dalrymple,  was  called 
to  mind  as  the  rule  for  the  occasion.  The  lieutenant-governor 
acquainted  the  town's  committee  that  the  twenty-ninth  regi- 
ment, which  was  particularly  concerned  in  the  late  differences, 
should  without  delay  be  placed  at  the  castle,  and  the  fourteenth 
only  be  retained  in  town  under  efficient  restraint.  Saying  this, 
he  adjourned  the  council  to  the  afternoon. 

As  Faneuil  Hall  could  not  hold  the  throng  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  town  had  adjourned  to  the  Old  South 
meeting-house.  The  street  between  the  state-house  and  that 
church  was  filled  with  people.  "  Make  way  for  the  committee ! " 
was  the  shout  of  the  multitude,  as  Samuel  Adams  came  out  from 
the  council  chamber,  and,  baring  his  head,  which  was  already 
becoming  gray,  moved  through  their  ranks,  inspiring  confidence. 
To  the  people,  who  crowded  even  the  gallery  and  isles  of 
the  spacious  meeting-house,  he  made  his  report,  and  pi-onounced 
the  answer  insufficient.  On  ordinary  occasions  he  seemed  like 
ordinary  men  ;  but,  in  moments  of  crisis,  he  rose  naturally  and 
unaffectedly  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  spoke  as  if  the  hopes 
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of  Immamty  hung  on  liis  words.  The  town,  after  deliberation, 
raised  a  new  and  smaller  committee,  composed  of  Samuel 
Adams,  Hancock,  Mohneux,  William  Phillips,  Warren,  llen- 
6 haw,  and  Pemberton,  to  bear  their  final  message.  They  found 
the  heutenant-governor  surrounded  hy  the  council  and  by  the 
highest  officers  of  the  British  army  and  navy  on  the  station. 

Iliitchinson  hud  done  all  he  could  to  get  Samuel  Adams 
shipped  to  England  a.^  a  traitor;  at  this  most  important  mo- 
ment  in  their  lives,  the  patriot  and  the  courtier  stood  face  to 
tace.       It  IS  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting,"  said 
Samuel  Adams  to  him,  "that  the  reply  made  to  the  vote  of 
the  mhabitants  m  the  morning  is  unsatisfactory;  nothing  less 
will  satisfy  than  a  total  and  immediate  removal  of  all  the 
troops         '  1  he  troops  are  not  subject  to  my  authority,"  re- 
peated Ilutchinson ;  "  I  have  no  power  to  remove  tli^m." 
fetretchmg  forth  his  arm,  which  slightly  shook,  a^  if   "his 
frame  trembled  at  the  energy  of  his  soul,"  in  tones  not  loud, 
but  clear  and  distinctly  audible,  Adams  rejoined:  «If  you 
have  power  to  remove  one  regiment,  you  have  power  to  re- 
move both.     It  is  at  your  peril  if  you  do  not.     The  meeting 
IS  composed  of  three  thousand  people.     They  are  become  very 
impatient.     A  thousand  men  are  already  ai-rived  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  country  is  in  general  motion.    Night  is 
approaching  ;  an  immediate  answer  is  expected."    As  he  spoke 
he  gazed  intently  on  his  irresolute  adversary.     "Then,"  said 
Adams,  who  not  long  afterward  described  the  scene,  "'at  the 
appearance  of  the  determined  citizens,  peremptorily  demand- 
ing the  redress  of  grievances,  I  observed  his  knees  to  tremble  ; 
I  saw  his  face  grow  pale;  and  I  enjoyed  the  sight."     As  the 
committee  left  the  council  chamber,  Ilutchinson  was  going 
back  m  his  reverie  to  the  days  of  the  revolution  of  1088.     He 
saw,  in  his  mind,  Andros  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  the  people 
instituting  a  new  government;  he  reflected  that  the  citizens  of 
Boston  an.  the  country  about  it  were  become  four  times  as 
numerous  as  in  those  days,  and  their  «  spirit  full  as  high."    He 
fancied  them  insurgent,  and  himself  their  captive ;   and  he 
turned  to  the  council  for  advice.     "It  is  not  such  people  as 
formerly  pulled  do^vn  your  house  who  conduct  the  present 
measures,"  said  Tyler ;  "  but  they  are  people  of  the  host  charao= 
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tors  ainonfjf  us,  men  of  ostntos,  and  men  of  religion.  It  m  inipos- 
sihlo  for  the  troops  to  remain  in  town  ;  there  will  bo  ten  thousand 
men  to  eil'eet  tlieir  removal,  he  the  conHe(|ueneo  what  it  may." 
Kussell  «)f  (y'harlostown,  and  Dexter  of  Dedham,  a  man  of 
superior  ability,  conlirmed  what  was  said.  They  Hpoko  truly  ; 
men  were  ready  to  come  frojii  tlm  hills  of  Worcester  county  and 
fi-om  the  vale  of  the  (\mnoeticut.  The  council  unanimonsly 
advised  sendinu;  the  troops  to  the  castle  forthwith.  *'  It  is  im- 
})oasible  for  me,"  said  Dalrymple  a<,'ain  and  a<;ain,  weakening 
the  force  of  what  he  said  by  fi-eipiently  repeating  it,  "  to  go 
any  further  lengths  in  this  nuitter.  The  information  given  of 
the  intended  rebellion  is  a  sullicient  reason  against  tlie  removal 
of  his  majesty's  forces." 

"  You  have  asked  the  advice  of  the  council,"  said  Cray  to  tho 
lieutenant-governor ;  "  they  have  given  it  unaiumously  ;  you  are 
bound  to  conform  to  it."     "  If  mischief  should  come,  by  means 
of  your  not  joining  with  us,"  pui-sued  Irving,  "  tlio  whole  blame 
must  fall  upon  you  ;  but  if  you  join  with  us,  and  tho  command- 
ing officer  after  that  should  refuse  to  renu)ve  tho  troops,  tho 
blame  will  then  be  at  his  door."     Hutchinson  finally  agreed 
with  the  council,  and  Dalrymple  assured  him  of  his  obedience. 
Tho  town's  committee,  being  informed  of  this  decision,  loft  tho 
state-house  to  make  their  welcome  report  to  the  meeting.     Tho 
inhabitants  listened  with  tlie  highest  satisfaction  ;  but,  over  vigi- 
lant, they  provided  measures  for  keeping  u})  a  strong  military 
watch  of  their  own,  until  the  regiments  should  leave  tlie  town. 
It  was  a  humiliation  to  the  otiicers  and  soldiers  to  witness 
tho  public  funeral  of  the  victims  of  tho  tifth  of  March ;  but 
they  complained  most  of  the  watch  set  over  them.     The  colo- 
nel of  the  town  militia  had,  howeve:-,  taken  good  legal  advice, 
and  showed  the  old  province  law  under  which  ho  acted ;  and 
tho  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  trnis  attended  every  night 
during  its  continuance.      The  BritisJi  ofKcera  gnashed   their 
teeth  at  the  contempt  into  which  they  had  been  brought.    Tho 
troops  came  to  overawe  the  people  and  maintain  the  laws ;  and 
they  were  sent  as  law-breakera  to  a  prison  rather  than  to  a  gar- 
rison.    "There,"  said  Ednmnd  Burke,  "was  an  end  of  tho 
spirited  way  we  took,  when  tho  question  was  whether  Great 
Brittain  should  or  should  not  govern  America." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TIIK   KINO    VIOLATES  THE   OIIAUTER  OF   MAfli=!AniIUSrnT8. 

T\rAR(;ii-()(noni':ij  1770. 

The  romoviil  of  tlio  troopH  from  Boston  ftinootliod  tlio  way 
for  conciliation,  Tho  town  wiis  riiHolvod  on  hviw/m^  to  trial 
tho  officer  who  Ijad  p^ivon  tho  command  to  fire  without  tho 
sanction  of  the  civil  authority  and  the  men  who  had  obeyed 
the  order,  that  the  8iiprom;icy  of  tlio  civil  anthority  might  bo 
vhidicated  ;  at  the  Hamo  time,  it  wished  to  tho  prisonerH  every 
opportunity  of  defen(!e. 

The  instnictions  which  tho  town  of  Boston,  adoptin;^  the 
langini^e  of  tho  younger  Quincy,  in  May  1770,  addressed  to  tho 
representatives  of  its  choice,  made  a  plain  reference  to  the  Bed- 
ford protest,  which  appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of 
lords  as  oviilence  of  "  a  des[)erate  plan  of  imperial  despotism," 
whi(;h  m\s  to  l)e  resisted,  if  necessary,  «  even  unto  the  ntter- 
inost ; "  and  therefore  martial  virtues  and  the  lasting  union  of 
tho  colonies  were  recommended. 

Of  this  document,  ilutchinson  made  an  cifoctive  use ;  and 
its  reception  contributed  to  that  new  set  of  measures,  which 
hastened  American  independence  by  seeking  to  crush  its  spirit. 
England  assumed  a  design  for  a  general  revolt,  when  there 
only  existed  a  desire  to  guard  aguiiist  "innovations." 

Ilutchinson  called  tho  first  legislature,  elected  since  he  be- 
came governor,  to  meet  at  Cambridge.  "  Not  the  least  shadow 
of  necessity,"  said  tho  house  in  its  remonstrance,  "  exists  for 
it.  Prerogative  is  a  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  king 
only  for  tho  good  of  the  subject."  Ilutchinson  had  overacted 
his  part,  and  found  himself  embarrassed  by  his  own  arbitrary 
act,  for  which  he  dared  not  assign  the  true  reason,  and  could 
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not  assign  a  good  one.  The  house  censured  his  conduct  by  a 
vote  of  ninety-six  against  six,  and  refused  to  proceed  to  any 
other  business  than  that  of  organizing  the  government. 

In  July,  Ilutciiinson  once  more  summoned  the  legislature 
to  Cambridge,  for  which  he  continued  fo  oifer  no  other  excuse 
than  his  instructions.  The  highest  advocate  for  regal  power 
had  never  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  it  might  be  used  at 
caprice,  to  inflict  wanton  injury.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
the  measure  but  during  the  worst  of  times  in  England,  or  in 
Franco,  where  a  parliament  had  sometimes  been  worried  into 
submission  by  exile.  Moreover,  the  plea  was  false,  for  Hills- 
borough had  left  him  discretionary  power ;  and  he  acted  on 
the  advice  of  Bernard,  whom  he  feared  to  disregard. 

^  The  assembly  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  the  superi- 
ority of  the  legislative  body  to  royal  instructions ;  and,  in  answer 
to  the  old  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  upon  the  abusive  ex- 
ercise of  the  prerogative,  they  went  back  to  the  principles  of 
the  revolution  and  the  words  of  Locke:  "In  this  as  in  all 
other  cases,  where  they  have  no  judge  on  earth,  the  people 
have  no  remedy  but  to  appeal  to  heaven."  They  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  king  and  his  servants ;  and  attributed  to 
"wicked  ministers"  the  encroachments  on  their  liberty,  as 
well  as  "  the  impudent  mandate  "  to  one  assembly  "  to  rescind 
an  excellent  resolution  of  a  former  one." 

On  the  third  of  August,  Hutchinson  communicated  to  the 
house  that  the  instruction  to  rescind,  which  they  had  called  an 
impudent  mandate,  was  an  order  from  the  king  himself,  whose 
"  immediate  attention,"  he  assured  them,  they  would  not  be 
able  "  to  escape."  In  this  manner  the  royal  dignity  and  char- 
acter were  placed  on  trial  before  a  colonial  assembly,  and  mon- 
archy itself  was  exposed  to  contempt. 

It  was  for  England  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  strife.  In 
the  house  of  lords,  Chatham,  affirming,  as  he  had  done  four 
years  before,  the  subordination  of  the  colonies  and  the  right 
of  parliament  to  bind  their  trade  and  industry,  disclaimed  the 
American  policy  adopted  by  his  colleagues  when  he  w\as  nomi- 
nally the  minister.  "  The  idea  of  drawing  money  from  tho 
Americans  by  taxes  was  ill-judged  ;  trade  is  your  object  with 
them.     Those  millions  are  the  industrious  hive  who  keep  you 
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employed;"  and  be  invited  the  entire  repeal  of  the  revenue 
act  of  Charles  Townshend. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Lord  North  founded  a  motion  for  a  partial  relief ;  not 
on  the  petitions  of  America,  because  they  were  marked  by  a 
denial  of  the  right,  but  on  one  from  merchants  and  traders  of 
London.  "The  subject,"  said  he,  "is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  combinations  and  associations  of  the  Americans 
for  the  temporary  interruption  of  trade  have  already  been 
called  unwarrantable  in  an  address  of  this  house;  I  will  call 
them  insolent  and  illegal.  The  duties  upon  paper,  glass,  and 
painters'  colors  bear  upon  the  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
and  ought  to  be  taken  off.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  ex- 
tended the  proposal  to  the  removal  of  the  other  duties ;  but 
the  Americans  have  not  deserved  indulgence.  The  preamble 
to  the  act  and  the  duty  on  tea  must  be  retained,  as  a  mark  of 
the  supremacy  of  parliament  and  the  efficient  declaration  of 
its  right  to  govern  the  colonies. 

"  I  saw  nothing  unjust,  uncommercial,  or  unreasonable  in 
the  stamp  act ;  nothing  but  what  Great  Britain  might  fairly 
demand  of  her  colonies ;  America  took  flame  and  united  against 
it.  If  there  had  been  a  permanence  of  ministers,  if  there  had 
been  a  union  of  Englishmen  in  the  cause  of  England,  that  act 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  subsisting.  I  was  much  in- 
clined to  yield  to  the  many,  who  desire  that  the  duty  upon  tea 
should  be  repealed.  But  tea  is,  of  all  commodities,  the  properest 
for  taxation.  The  duty  is  an  external  tax,  such  as  th'?  Ameri- 
cans have  admitted  the  right  of  parliament  to  impose.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  all  the  port  duties.  When  well  established, 
it  ^vill  go  a  great  way  toward  giving  additional  support  to  our 
government  and  judicatures  in  America.  If  we  are  to  run 
after  America  in  search  of  reconciliation,  I  do  not  know  a  sin- 
gle act  of  parliament  that  ^vill  remain.  Are  we  to  make  con- 
cessions to  these  people,  because  they  have  the  hardihood  to 
set  us  at  defiance  2  No  authority  was  ever  confirmed  by  the 
concession  of  any  point  of  honor  or  of  right.  Shall  I  give 
up  my  right  ?  No,  not  in  the  firet  step.  New  York  has  kept 
strictly  to  its  agreements ;  but  the  infractions  of  them  by  the 
people  of  Boston  show  that  they  will  soon  come  to  nothing. 
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The  necessities  of  the  colonies  and  their  want  of  union  will 
open  trade.  If  they  should  attempt  manufacturing  and  bo 
likely  to  succeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  laws,  and  so  to 
check  the  manufactures  in  America  for  many  years  to  come. 
This  method  I  will  try  before  I  will  give  up  my  right." 

Thomas  Pownall  moved  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea. 
The  house  of  commons,  like  Lord  North  in  his  heart,  was  dis- 
posed  to  do  the  work  of  conciliation  thoroughly.     It  was 
known  that  Grenville  would  not  give  an  adverse  vote.     "It  is 
the  sober  opinion  of  the  Americans,"  said  Mackay,  fresh  from 
the  military  command  in  Boston,  "  that  you  have  no  right  to 
tax  them.     When  beaten  out  of  every  argument,  they  adduce 
the  authority  of  the  first  man  of  the  law,  and  the  first  man  of 
the  state."    Grenville  assumed  fully  the  responsibility  of  the 
stamp  act ;  but  he  revealed  to  the  house  that  taxing  America 
had  been  the  wish  of  the  king.     On  the  present  occasion,  had 
the  king's  friends  remained  neutral,  the  duty  on  tea  would 
have  been  repealed ;  with  all  their  exertions,  in  a  full  house, 
the  majority  for  retaining  it  was  but  sixty-two.     Lord  North 
seemed  hardly  satisfied  with  his  success ;  and  reserved  to  him- 
self liberty  to  accede  to  the  repeal,  on  some  agreement  with 
the  East  India  company. 

^  The  decision  came  from  the  king,  who  was  the  soul  of  the 
ministry,  busjang  himself  even  with  the  details  of  affairs.  He 
had  many  qualtities  that  become  a  sovereign;  temperance, 
regularity,  and  industry;  decorous  manners  and  unaffected 
piety ;  frugality  in  his  personal  expenses,  so  that  his  pleasures 
laid  no  burden  on  his  people ;  a  moderation  which  made  him 
averse  to  wars  of  conquest ;  courage,  which  dared  to  assume 
responsibility,  and  could  even  contemplate  death  serenely ;  a 
fortitude  that  rose  with  adversity. 

But  he  was  bigoted,  morbidly  impat' -tit  of  be.ig  ruled,  and 
incapable  of  reconciling  the  need  of  reform  with  the  establish- 
ments of  the  past.  He  was  the  great  founder  and  head  of  the 
new  tory  or  conservative  party,  which  had  become  dominant 
through  his  support.  In  zeal  for  authority,  hatred  of  reform, 
and  antipathy  to  philosophical  freedom  and  to  popular  power, 
h?  wati  inflexibly  obstinate  and  undisguised ;  nor  could  he  be 
justly  censured  for  dissimulation,  except  for  that  disingenuous- 
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ness  which  studies  the  secret  characters  of  men,  in  order  to  use 
them  as  its  instniments.  No  one  could  tell  whetlicr  the  king 
really  liked  him.  IIo  could  flatter,  cajole,  and  humor,  or 
frown  and  tlireaten ;  ho  could  conceal  the  aense  of  injuries  and 
forget  good  service;  bribe  the  corrupt  bj  favors,  or  terrify 
deserters  by  punishment.  In  bestowing  rewards,  it  was  his 
rule  to  make  none  but  revocable  grants;  and  ho  required  of 
his  friends  an  implicit  obedience.  IIo  was  willing  to  govern 
through  parliament,  yet  M-as  ready  to  stand  by  his  ministers, 
even  m  a  minority;  and  ho  was  sure  that  one  day  the  govern' 
ment  must  disregard  majorities. 

\Vith  a  strong  physical  frame,  he  had  a  nervous  suscepti- 
bility which  made  him  rapid  in  his  utterance ;  and  so  impatient 
of  contradiction  that  he  never  could  bear  the  presence  of  a 
minister  who  resolutely  differed  from  him,  and  was  easily 
throuTi  into  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  upon  madness. 
Anger,  which  changed  Chatham  into  a  seer,  pouring  floods  of 
light  upon  his  mind  and  quickening  his  discernment,  served 
only  to  cloud  the  mind  of  George  III.,  so  that  he  could  not 
hide  his  thoughts  from  those  about  him,  and,  if  using  the  pen, 
could  neither  spell  correctly  nor  write  coherently,     flenco  the 
proud,  unbending  Grenville  was  his  aversion ;  and  his  years 
with  the  compliant  Lord  North,  though  full  of  public  disasters, 
were  the  happiest  of  his  life.    Conscious  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  legitimate  authority,  and  viewing  with  complacency 
his  own  correctness  of  morals,  he  identified  himself  with  the 
cause  which  he  venerated.    The  croAra  was  to  him  the  emblem 
of  all  rightful  power.    He  had  that  worst  quality  of  evil,  that 
he,  as  it  were,  adored  himself;  and  regarded  opposition  to  liis 
designs  as  an  offence  against  integrity  and  patriotism.    lie 
thought  no  exertions  too  great  to  crush  the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion, and  no  punishment  too  cruel  or  too  severe  for  rebels. 

The  chaotic  state  of  parties  in  England,  at  this  period  of 
transition  from  their  ancient  forms,  favored  the  king's  pur- 
poses. The  liberal  branch  of  the  aristocracy  had  accomplished 
the  duty  it  had  undertaken,  and  had  not  yet  discovered  the 
service  on  which  humanity  would  employ  it  next.  The  old 
whig  party,  which  was  fast  becoming  the  party  of  the  past, 
could  hold  office  only  by  makmg  an  aUiance  with  the  party  of 
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the  future.     For  eighty  years  tliey  had  fought  strenuously 
alike  against  the  prerogative  and  against  the  people ;  but  time, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  all  innovators,  was  changing  their  po- 
litical relations.     The  present  king  found  the  whig  aristocracy 
divided ;  and  he  readily  formed  a  coalition  with  that  part  of  it 
which  respected  the  established  forms  more  than  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution.     No  combination  could  succeed  against  this 
organized  conservatism  of  England,  but  cne  which  should  in- 
sist on  a  nearer  harmony  between  the  hberal  principles  which 
inspired  the  revolution  and  the  aristocratic  form  to  which  it 
confined  the  British  constitution.    As  yet,  Rockingham  and  his 
adherents  avowed  the  same  political  creed  with  Bedford,  and 
were  less  friendly  to  reform  than  Grenville.     When  Burke 
and  Wedderbum  acted  together,  the  opposition  wore  the  as- 
pect of  a  selfish  struggle  of  the  discontented  for  place ;  and 
the  old  whig  aristocracy,  continuing  its  war  against  the  people 
as  well  as  against  the  king,  fell  more  and  more  into  disrepute. 
A  few  commoners,  Chatham  and  Shelbume  and  Stanhope 
among  the  peers,  cried  out  for  parliamentary  reform ;  they 
were  opposed  by  the  members  of  the  great  whig  connection, 
who  may  have  had  a  good  will  to  pubhc  liberty,  but  were  too 
haughty  to  learn  of  men  of  humble  birth.    The  king,  therefore, 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  an  opposition.     The  changing  poli- 
ticians wer^  eager  to  join  his  standard ;  and,  while  the°great 
seal  was  for  a  time  put  in  commission,  Thurlow  superseded  the 
liberal  Dunning. 

The  new  solicitor-general,  whose  "majestic  sense"  and  ca- 
pacity were  greatly  overrated,  had  a  coarse  nature  and  a  bad 
heart;  was  strangely  profane  in  language,  and  reckless  of  mor- 
als and  of  decorum  in  domestic  life.  He  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
being  fearless  of  the  aristocracy,  because  his  manners  were 
rough ;  but  no  man  was  more  subservient  to  their  interests. 
Lord  North  governed  himself  on  questions  of  law  by  his  ad- 
vice; and  Thurlow  proved  the  evil  genius  of  that  minister 
and  of  England.  Toward  America  no  man  was  more  unre- 
lenting. 

Plans  were  revived  for  admitting  representatives  from  the 
American  colonies  into  the  British  house  of  commons ;  but  they 
attracted  little  attention.    On  the  ninth  of  April,  one  more 
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attempt  wa°  made  to  conciliate  America;  and  Trecotliick  sup- 
ported by  Beckford  and  Lord  Beauchamp,  by  DowdesweU 
Conway,  Dunning,  and  Sir  George  Saville,  proposed  the  re^ 
peal  of  the  duty  on  tea.  The  king  was  indignant  at  this  «  de- 
bate m  the  teeth  of  a  standing  order,"  on  a  proposal  which  had 
already  been  voted  down.  "  I  wish  to  conciliate  the  Amerl- 
cans,  and  to  restore  harmony  to  the  two  countries,"  said  Lord 
North ;  «  but  I  will  never  be  intimidated  by  the  threats  nor 
compelled  by  the  combinations  of  the  colonies  to  make  unrear 
sonable  or  impolitic  concessions."  So  the  next  order  of  the  day 
was  called  for  by  a  vote  of  eighty  to  fifty-two. 

A  few  days  later,  the  news  of  the  Boston  "massacre,"  as  it 
was  named  in  Boston,  reached  England.  "  God  forbid,"  said 
Grenville,  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  twenty-siith  of 
Apnl-  «  we  should  send  soldiers  to  act  without  civil  authority." 
"  Let  us  have  no  more  angry  votes  against  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, cried  Lord  Beauchamp.  "  The  officers  agreed  in  sending 
the  soldiers  to  Castle  William ;  what  minister,"  asked  Barr| 
will  dare  to  send  them  back  to  Boston  ? "  "  The  verv  idea  of 
a  military  establishment  in  America,"  said  William  Bi^ke,  "is 
wrong."  In  a  different  spirit.  Lord  Barrington  proposed  to 
change  the  too  democratical  chaiterof  Massachusetts. 

^  The  American  question  became  more  and  more  complicated 
with  the  history  and  tlie  hopes  of  freedom  m  England.     The 
country  was  suffering  from  the  excess  of  aristocracy;  Edmund 
Burke  prescribed  more  aristocracy  as  the  cure.    Chatham,  un- 
able to  obtain  from  Rockingham  the  acceptance  of  his  own  far- 
reaching  views,  stepped  forward,  almost  alone,  as  the  champion 
of  the  people.    "  I  pledge  myself  to  their  cause,"  said  he  in  the 
house  of  bi^s,  on  the  first  of  May,  "  for  it  is  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice."    Stanhope  gave  the  same  pledge.     "  I  trust  the 
people  of  this  country,"  said  Camden,  "  wiU  renew  their  claims 
to  true  and  free  and  equal  representation,  as  their  inherent  and 
unalienable  right."     Shelbume  insisted  that  Lord  North  for 
Ins  agency  with  regard  to  the  Middlesex  elections,  deserved 
impeachment. 

In  the  commons,  Burke,  arraigning  the  new  minister,  spoke 
merely  as  a  partisan.     The  chief  supporter  of  Burke  was  Wed- 
derbui-n,  wiio  said :  "  Lord  Hillsborough  is  unfit  for  his  office : 
VOL.  m. — 25 
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the  nation  suffers  by  his  continuance ;  the  people  have  a  right 
to  say  they  will  not  be  under  the  authority  of  the  sword. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  you  had  the  continent  of 
America  in  one  compact  country.    Not  quite  ten  years  have 
passed  over,  and,  by  domestic  mismanagement,  all  America, 
the  fruit  of  so  many  years'  settlement,  is  lost  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of  George  III."    Lord  North 
questioned  the  veracity  of  Wedderburn,  and  exposed  the  ill- 
cemented  coalition  as  having  no  plan  beyond  the  removal  of 
the  present  ministers.     "  God  forgive  the  noble  lord  for  the 
idea  of  there  being  a  plan  to  remove  him,"  retorted  Wed- 
derburn ;  "  I  know  no  man  of  honor  and  respectability  who 
would  undertake  to  do  the  duties  of  the  situation."    Burke's 
resolutions,  which  were  only  censures  of  the  past,  were  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one.    When  like  reso- 
lutions were  brought  forward  in  the  house  of  lords,  Chatham 
would  not  attend  the  debate,  but  placed  himself  before  the 
nation  as  the  guide  to  "  a  more  full  and  equal  representation." 
Meantime,  in  America,  the  difficulty  of  binding  a  continent 
by  separate  associations  for  preventing  importations  was  be- 
coming uncontrollable.     Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  even  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  had  increased  their  importations;  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  had  imported  nearly  one  half  as 
much  as  usual ;  New  York  alone  had  been  true  to  its  engage- 
ment, and  its  imports  had  fallen  off  more  than  five  parts  in  six. 
It  was  impatient  of  a  system  of  renunciation  which  was  so  un- 
equally kept.     Merchants  of  New  York,  therefore,  consulted 
those  of  Philadelphia  on  a  general  importation  of  all  articles 
except  tea ;  the  Philadelphians  favored  the  proposition,  till  a 
letter  arrived  from  Franklin,  urging  them  to  persevere  on  their 
original  plan.     Sears  and  Macdougall  in  New  York  resisted 
concession;  but  men  went  from  ward  to  ward  to  take  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  and  it  was  found  that  eleven  hundred 
and  eighty  against  three  hundred  were  disposed  to  confine  the 
restriction  to  tea  alone.     An  appeal  was  again  taken  to  the 
people ;  and,  as  the  majority  favored  resuming  importations, 
the  July  packet,  which  had  been  detained  for  a  few  days,  sailed 
before  the  middle  of  the  month  with  orders  for  all  other  mer- 
chandise.    "  Send  us  your  old  hberty  pole,  as  you  can  have  no 
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further  use  for  it,"  said  the  Philadelphians.  The  students  at 
Princeton,  one  of  whom  was  James  Madison,  appeared  in  their 
black  gowns,  and,  with  the  bell  tolling,  burned  the  New  York 
merchants'  letter  in  the  college  yard.  Boston  tore  it  into 
pieces  and  threw  it  to  the  winds.  South  CaroUna,  whose 
patriots  had  just  raised  a  statue  to  Chatham,  read  it  with  dis- 
dainful anger.  At  a  meeting  of  the  planters,  merchants,  and 
mechanics  of  Charieston,  Thomas  Lynch,  a  man  of  sense  and 
mflexible  firmness,  strove  to  keep  aHve  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
and  even  shed  tears  for  the  expiring  liberty  of  his  countiy 
He  was  seconded  by  Gadsden,  and  by  John  Mackenzie,  whose 
English  education  at  Cambridge  had  increased  his  ability  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  But  South  Carohna  alone 
could  neither  continue  non-importation  nor  devise  a  new  sys- 
tem. There  was  no  help ;  so  far,  Lord  North  had  reasoned  cor- 
rectly; the  non-importation  agreement  had  been  enforced  by 
New  York  alone,  and  now  trade  between  America  and  Britam 
was  open  in  everything  but  TEA. 

The  ministry  and  the  king,  when  they  carried  the  repeal 
of  every  measure  offensive  to  the  Americans  except  the  tax 
on  tea  and  its  preamble,  gained  a  most  commanding  position. 
If  the  Americans  should  be  able  to  forego  the  use  of  tea,  the 
British  exchequer  would  be  in  no  worse  condition  than  before. 
It  might  prove  impossible  for  a  people  so  widely  dispersed  to 
act  in  concert;  and  opportunities  for  conciliation  and  conces- 
sion would  arise  with  the  return  of  commerce  and  tranquillity. 
Never  was  there  a  moment  when  prudence  demanded  of  the 
supreme  power  to  do  nothing  but  watch  and  wait.     The  cardi- 
nal policy  of  New  York  was  the  security  and  development  of 
colonial  liberty  through  an  American  constitution,  resting  upon 
a  union  of  the  colonies  in  one  general  congress,  without  dis- 
solving the  connection  with  Great  Britain,  the  very  system 
which  is  now  established  for  the  British  colonies  to  the  north 
of  the  United  States.     «  They  are  jealous  of  the  scheme  in  Eno-- 
land,"  said  William  Smith;  "yet  they  will  find  the  spirit  of 
democracy  so  persevering  that  they  will  be  under  the  necessity 
of  coming  into  it."     Under  the  pretext  of  framing  common 
regulations  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  the  assembly  of  New 
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the  previous  Docombor,  invited  each  province  to  elect  ropro- 
eentativos  to  a  body  which  should  exorcise  legislative  i)o\ver 
for  them  all.  Tliis  was  a  groat  stop  toward  the  American 
union,  which  could  have  amicably  fixed  the  quotas  of  the  sev- 
eral colonics  for  the  common  charges  of  America.  Vin^inia 
when  she  heard  of  the  proposal,  which  was  designed  to  regu- 
late and  preserve  the  connection  with  England,  directed  l*at- 
rick  Henry  and  Kichard  Eland  to  appear  as  her  representatives. 
But  the  British  ministry,  who  saw  in  union  the  forerunner  of 
independence,  defeated  the  scheme. 

The  measures  against  tiie  charter  of   ]\[assachusett3  had 
been  rejected  by  the  administration  of  Grafton,  and  nothing 
had  happened  to  invite  a  revival  of  them ;  but,  early  in  July,  a 
most  elaborate  pa])eron  the  disorders  in  America  was  laid  before 
the  British  council.     Long  and  earnest  deliberations  ensued. 
Hillsborough  pressed  impetuously  for  thi^  abrogation  of  the 
charter  of  Massachu-otts  as  the  oidy  means  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  America  toward  independence.   But  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  was  the  well-considered  creation  of  the  British 
revolution  of  1088.     It  was  made  after  the  most  careful  con- 
sultation of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  day ;  it  had  the  sanction 
of  King  William.     To  destroy  it  was  to  condemn  the  English 
revolution  itself ;  the  king  in  council  gave  an  order  for  mak- 
ing a  beginning  of  martial  law  within  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  preparing  the  way  for  closing  the  port  of 
Boston ;  to  abridge  or  alter  it  by  the  prerogative  alone  had 
no  precedent,  but  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts,  and  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  British  law  and  the  British  constitution,  as 
established  by  the  revolution ;  and  yet,  on  the  sixth  of  July, 
the  king,  without  previous  authority  from   parliament,  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  his  prerogative,  proceeded,  by  his  own 
order  in  council,  to  infringe  the  charter  granted  to  Massachu- 
setts by  William  and  Mary. 

^  The  session  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  passed 
without  the  transaction  of  any  busineas,  when,  near  the  evening 
of  the  eighth  of  September,  Hutchinson  received  the  order 
which  had  been  adopted  in  July  by  the  king  in  council.  The 
harbor  of  Boston  was  made  « the  rendezvous  of  all  ships  sta- 
tioned in  North  America,"  and  the  fortress  which  commanded 
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it  was  to  bo  delivered  up  to  sncli  officer  as  Gago  ehonld  ap- 
point, to  bo  garrisoned  by  rc^gular  troops,  and  put  into  a  re- 
spcctublo  state  of  defence,     liut  tlio  charter  of  Maasachusctts 
reserved  to  its  governor  the  command  of  itP  militia  and  of  its 
forts;  the  castle  had  been  built  and  repaired  and  garrisoned 
by  tlio  colony,  at  its  own  expense  ;  to  take  the  command  from 
the  civil  governor,  and  bestow  it  on  the  commander-in-chief 
was  a  violation  of  the  charter,  as  well  as  of  immemorial  usao-o' 
l<or  a  day,  Hutchinson  hesitated;  but,  on  second  thoughts, lio 
resolved  to  obey  the  order.     Enjoining  secrecy  on  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  council  upon  their  oaths,  he  divulged  to  them  his 
mstructions.     The  council  was  struck  with  amazement,  for 
the  town  wa3  very  quiet,  and  the  mea^sure  seemed  a  wanton 
provocation.     "  Does  not  the  charter,"  they  demanded  of  him. 
place  the  command  of  the  castle  in  the  governor  'i "    After  a 
secret  discussion,  which  lasted  for  two  hours,  he  entered  his 
carriage  which  was  waiting  at  the  door,  hurried  to  the  Neck 
stole  into  a  barge,  and  was  rowed  to  the  caatlo.     The  officers 
and  garrison  were  discharged  without  a  moment's  warning- 
he  then  delivered  up  the  keys  to  Dalrymplo,  and  in  the  twi- 
light  retired  to  his  country  house  at  Milton.     But  ho  was  in 
dread  of  being  waylaid ;  and  the  next  day  fled  for  safety  to 
the  ca.stle,  as  he  and  IJernard  had  done  iivo  years  before  and 
remained  there  every  night  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  'tIio 
breach  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  by  the  delivery  of  the  cas- 
tle was  a  commencement  of  civil  war;  yet  tho  last  appeal  was 
not  to  bo  made  without  some  prospect  of  success. 

"  As  a  citizen  of  the  worid,"  wrote  Turgot  to  Josiah  Tuck- 
er, the  English  apostle  of  free  trade,  "  I  see  with  joy  the  ap- 
proacii  of  an  event  which,  more  than  all  tho  books  of  the 
philosophers,  will  dissipate  tho  puerile  and  sanguinary  plian- 
tom  of  a  pretended  exclusive  commerce.  I  speak  of  the  scp- 
aration  of  tho  British  colonies  from  their  metropolis,  which 
will  soon  be  followed  by  that  of  all  America  from  Europe 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  tho  discovery  of  that  part  of  tho 
worid  become  for  us  truly  useful.  Then  it  will  multiply  our 
enjoyments  far  more  abundantly  than  when  we  bought  them 
by  torrents  of  blood." 

•Q  prevent  that  separation,  llillaborough  thought  it  ueces- 
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sary,  without  loss  of  time,  to  change  "  the  constitution  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay."     Conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  his 
native  country,  Hutchinson,  in  October,  advised  not  a  mere 
change  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  council,  but  "  a  bill  for 
the  vacating  or  disannulling  the  charter  in  all  its  parts,  and 
leaving  it  to  the  king  to  settle  the  government  by  a  royal 
commission."     As  Hillsborough  and  tlie  king  seemed  content 
with  obtaining  the  appointment  of  the  council,  Hutchinson 
forwarded  lists  from  which  the  royal  councillors  were  to  be 
named.     "  If  the  kingdom,"  said  he,  "  is  united  and  resolved, 
I  have  but  very  little  doubt  we  shall  be  as  tame  as  lambs ; " 
and  he  presented  distinctly  the  option,  either  to  lay  aside 
taxation  as  inexpedient,  or  to  deal  with  the  inhabitants  as 
being  "  in  a  state  of  revolt."     After  that  should  be  decided, 
he  proposed  to  starve  the  colony  into  obedience  by  narrow- 
ing its  commerce  and  excluding  it  from  the  fisheries.     If 
this  should  fail,  the  military  might  be  authorized  to  act  by 
their  own  authority,  free  from  the   restraints  of  civil  gov- 
ernment.   Boston,  he  thought,  should  be  insulated  from  the 
rest  of  the  colony,  and  specially  dealt  with ;   and  he  recom- 
mended the  example  of  Rome,  which,  on  one  occasion,  seized 
the  leading  men  in  rebellious  colonies,  and  detained  tliem  in 
the  metropolis  as  hostages.     An  act  of  parliament  curtailing 
Massachusetts  of  all  the  land  east  of  the  Penobscot  was  a 
supplementary  proposition. 

Less  occasion  never  existed  for  martial  rule  than  at  Bos- 
ton. At  the  ensuing  trial  of  Preston,  every  indulgence  was 
shown  him  by  the  citizens.  Auchmuty,  his  counsel,  had  the 
assistance  of  Jolm  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy  the  foremost 
patriot  lawyers  of  the  town.  The  prosecution  was  conducted 
mth  languor  and  ineificiency ;  important  witnesses  were  sent 
out  of  the  way;  the  judges  held  office  at  the  will  of  the 
king,  and  selected  talesmen  were  put  upon  the  jury.  The 
defence  was  left  to  John  Adams  and  Quincy,  and  was  con- 
ducted with  consummate  ability.  As  the  firing  upon  the  citi- 
zens took  place  at  night,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  a  doubt 
whether  Preston  or  some  other  person  had  cried  to  the  soldiers 
to  fire  ;  and  on  that  doubt  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was  obtained. 
The  public  acquiesced,  but  was  offended  at  the  manifest  want 
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of  uprightness  in  tlie  court.  "  The  firmness  of  the  judges  " 
was  vaunted,  to  obtain  for  them  all  much  larger  salaries,  to  bo 
paid  directly  by  the  crown.  The  chief  justice,  who  was  a 
manufacturer,  wanted  money  in  the  shape  of  pay  for  some 
refuse  products  of  his  workshop. 

The  trial  of  the  eight  soldiers  who  were  with  Preston  fol- 
lowed a  few  weeks  after.  Two  of  them  were  proved  to  have 
fired,  and  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  As  seven  guns 
only  were  fired,  the  jury  acquitted  the  other  six;  choosing 
that  five  guilty  should  escape  rather  than  one  innocent  be  con- 
victed. 

In  selecting  an  agent  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the 
king,  Samuel  Adams  and  about  one  third  of  the  house,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Joseph  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  their 
suffrages  for  Arthur  Lee  ;  but,  by  the  better  influence  of  Bow- 
doin  and  of  the  minister  Cooper,  Benjamin  Franklin,  greatest 
of  the  sons  of  Boston,  was  elected.  Arthur  Lee  was  then  cho- 
sen as  his  substitute.  Franklin  held  under  the  crown  the  office 
of  deputy  postmaster-general  for  America,  and  his  son  was  a 
royal  governor ;  but  his  mind  reasoned  on  politics  with  the 
same  freedom  from  prejudice  which  marked  his  investigations 
into  the  laws  of  nature.  At  the  time  when  he  was  thus  called 
by  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  be  their  mediator  with  the 
mother  country,  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age.  Experience 
had  ripened  his  judgment,  and  he  still  retained  the  vigor  of 
mind,  the  benignity  of  manner,  genial  humor,  and  comprehen- 
sive observation,  which  made  him  everywhere  welcome.  The 
difficult  service  demanded  of  him  by  the  colony  of  his  nativity 
was  attended  by  embarrassments  of  all  kinds.  Hutchinson 
negatived  all  appropriations  for  his  salary,  and  reminded  Hills- 
borough not  to  recognise  him  as  an  agent. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE    OTwIGIN   OF   TENNESSEE. 

October  1770- June  1771. 

1^0  one  had  more  vividly  discerned  the  capacity  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  not  only  to  sustain  commonwealths,  but  to 
connect  them  with  the  world  by  commerce,  than  FrankUn  • 
and  when  the  ministers  would  have  rejected  the  Fort  Stanwix 
treaty,  which  conveyed  from  the  Six  Nations  an  inchoate  title 
to  an  immense  territory  south-west  of  the  Ohio,  his  influence 
secured  its  ratification,  by  organizing  a  powerful  company  to 
plant  a  province  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  lay  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cumberland  ffap 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto. 

Virginia  resisted  the  proposed  limitation  of  her  jurisdic- 
tion, as  fatal  to  her  interests,  entreating  an  extension  of  her 
borders  westward  to  the  Tennessee  river.     It  would  be  tedious 
to  rehearse  the  pleas  of  the  colony;  the  hesitations  of  Hills- 
borough; the  sJicitations  of '  Botetourt ;  the  adverse  repre- 
sentations of  tlie  board  of  trade ;  the  meetings  of  ao-ents  with 
the  beloved  men  of  the   Cherokees.     On  the  seventeenth  of 
October,  two  days  after  the  death  of  Botetourt,  a  treaty,  con- 
forming to  the  decision  of  the  British  cabinet,  was  made  at 
Lochaber,  confining  the  Ancient  Dominion  on  the  north-west 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  while  on  the  south  it  extended 
only  to  within  six  miles  of  the  Ilolston  river.     When  in  the 
follou-ing  year  the  lino  was  run  by  Donelson  for  Virginia,  the 
Cherokee  chief  consented  that  it  should  cross  from  the  Hol- 
ston  to  the  Louisa,  or  Kentucky  river,  and  follow  it  to  the  Ohio 
But  the  change  was  disapproved  in  England ;  so  that  the  West, 
little  encumbered  by  valid  titles,  was  reserved  for  the  self-di- 
rected emigrant. 
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The  people  of  Virginia  and  others  were  explorinrr  and 
marking  the  richest  lands,  not  only  on  the  Redstone  and^other 
waters  of  the  Monongahela,  but  along  the  Ohio,  as  low  as  the 
Little  Kanawha;  and  with  each  year  went  farther  and  farther 
down  the  river.    When  Washington,  in  1770,  having  estab- 
hshed  for  the  soldiers  and  officers  who  had  served  with  him  in 
the  French  war  thoir  right  to  two  hundred  thousand  acres  in 
the  western  valley,  undertook  to  select  for  them  suitable  tracts, 
he  was  obliged  to  descend  to  the  Cxreat  Kanawha.    As  ho 
floated  in  a  canoe  down  the  Ohio,  whose  banks  he  found 
enlivened  by  innumerable  wild  turkeys  and  other  fowl,  with 
deer  browsing  on  the  plains,  or  stepping  do^vn  to  the  water's 
edge  to  drmk,  no  good  land  escaped  his  eye.     Where  the  soil 
and  growth  of  timber  were  most  inviting,  he  would  walk 
through  the  woods,  and  set  his  mark  on  a  maple  or  elm,  a 
hoop-wood  or  ash,  as  the  comer  of  a  soldier's  survey;  for  he 
watched  over  the  interests  of  his  old  associates  in  arms  as 
sacredly  as  if  he  had  been  their  trustee;  and  by  his  exertions, 
and  'by  these  alone,"  he  had  secured  to  each  one  of  them  or 
If  they  were  dead,  to  their  heirs,  the  full  bounty  that  had  been 
promised.     His  journey  to  the  wild3rne33  was  not  without  its 
pleasures ;  he  amnsed  himself  with  the  sports  of  the  forest  or 
observing  new  kinds  of  water-fowl,  or  taking  the  girth  of  the 
largest  trees.     I/is  fame  had  gone  before  him ;  the  red  men 
received  him  in  council  with  public  honors.     Nor  did  he  turn 
homeward  without  inquiring  of  Nicholson,  an  Indian  inter- 
preter, and  of  Connolly,  an  intelligent  forester,  the  character 
of  the  country  farther  west.     From  these  eye-witnesses  he  re- 
ceived glowing  accounts   of  the   climate,  soil,  good   streams, 
and  plentiful  game  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  and  there  he 
was  prsuaded  a  now  and  most  desirable  government  might 
be  estabhshed.  " 

Daniel  Boone  was  then  exploring  the  land  of  promise. 
Of  forty  adventurers  who  from  the  Clinch  river  plunged  into 
the  West  under  the  lead  of  James  Knox,  and  bscame  re- 
noAvnod  as  "the  Long  Hunters,"  some  found  their  way  down 
the  Cumberland  to  the  limestone  bluii  where  Nashville 
stands,  and  where  the  gently  undulating  fields,  covered  with 
groves  of  beech  and  walnut,  were  in  the  possession  of  count- 
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less    buffaloes,    whose  bcllowings  resounded  from  hill    and 
forest. 

Sometimes  trappers  and  restless  emigrants,  boldest  of  their 
class,  took  the  risk  of  crossing  the  country  from  Carolina  to 
the  Mississippi ;  but  of  those  who  perished,  no  tradition  pre- 
serves the  names.  Others,  following  the  natural  highways  of 
the  West,  descended  from  Pittsburg,  and  from  Red"  Stone  to 
Fort  Natchez.  Tlie  pilot  who  conducted  the  party,  of  which 
Samuel  Wells  and  John  Maclntire  were  the  chiefs,  was  so 
attracted  by  the  lands  round  the  fort  that  he  promised  to  re- 
move there  in  the  spring  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  be- 
lieved a  hundred  famihes  from  North  Carohna  would  follow. 

This  year,  James  Robertson,  from  the  home  of  the  regula- 
tors in  North  Carolina,  an  unlettered  forester,  of  humble  birth, 
but  of  inborn  nobleness  of  soul,  cultivated  maize  on  the  Wa^ 
tauga,  and  trod  the  soil  as  its  lord.     Intrepid,  loving  virtue  for 
its  own  sake,  and  emulous  of  honorable  fame,  he  had  self-pos- 
session, quickness   of  discernment,   and  a  sound  judgment. 
■\yTierever  he  was  thrown,  he   knew  how  to  apply  all  the 
means  within  his  reach,  whetlior  small  or  great,  to  their  proper 
end,  seeing  at  a  glance  the  latent  capacities  of  the  country,  and 
devising  the  simplest  way  to  bring  them  forth ;  and  so  he  be- 
came the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  early  settlers  of  Tennessee. 
He  was  followed  to  the  West  by  men  from  North  Carolina, 
where  the  courts  of  law  offered  no  redress  against  extortion. 
At  the  inferior  courts,  the  justices,  who  themselves  were  im- 
plicated in  the  pilfering  of  public  money,  named  the  juries. 
The  sheriff  and  receivers  of  taxes  were  in  arrears  for  near 
seventy  thousand  pounds,  which  they  had  extorted  from  the 
people,  and  of  which  more  than  two  thirds  had  been  irre- 
trievably embezzled.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  colony, 
where  the  ownership  of  the  soil  had  been  reserved  to  one  of 
the  old  proprietaries,  there  was  no  land-office ;  so  that  the  peo- 
ple who  were  attracted  by  the  excellence  of  the  land  could  not 
obtain  freeholds.     Every  art  was  employed  to  increase  the  ex- 
penses of  suits  at  law ;  and,  as  some  of  the  people  wreaked 
their  vengeance  in  acts  of  folly  and  madness,  tliey  were  mis- 
represented   as  enemies  to    the    constitution;    and  the  op- 
pressor acquired  the  protection  which  was  due  to  the  op- 
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pressed.  In  March  1770,  one  of  tl:o  associate  justices  re- 
ported that  they  could  not  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes.  At 
the  court  in  September,  the  regulators  appeared  in  numbers 
"We  are  come  down," they  said,  "with  the  design  to  have  jus^ 
tice  done ; "  they  would  have  business  proceed,  but  with  no 
attorney  except  the  king's;  and,  finding  that  it  had  been  re- 
solved not  to  try  their  causes,  some  of  them  pursued  Fannin<' 
and  another  lawyer,  and  beat  them  with  cowskin  whips.  ° 

The  assembly,  which  convened  in  December,  at  Newborn 
was  chosen  under  a  state  of  alarm  and  vague  apprehension! 
Tryon  had  secured  Fanning  a  seat,  by  chartering  the  town  of 
Hillsborough  as  a  borough ;  but  the  county  of  Oranc^e,  with 
great  unanimity,  selected  Herman  Husbands  as  its  representa- 
tive. The  rustic  patriot  possessed  a  good  reputation  and  a 
considerable  estate,  and  was  charged  with  no  illegal  act  what- 
ever ;  yet  he  was  voted  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace ;  on  the 
twentieth  of  December,  was  expelled  the  house;  and,  against 
the  opinion  of  the  council,  and  without  evidence  that  he  had 
been  even  an  accessory  to  the  riots  at  Hillsborough,  Tryon 
seized  him^  under  a  warrant  concerted  with  the  chief  justice, 
and  kept  him  in  prison  without  bail. 

To  conciliate  the  Presbyterian  party,  which  was  the  strong- 
est in  the  house,  a  law  was  passed  for  endowing  Queen's  col- 
lege in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  county ;  a  deceit- 
ful act  of  tolerance,  for  it  was  sure  to  be  annulled  by  the  king 
in  council.  But  the  great  object  of  Tryon  was  the  riot  act,  by 
which  it  was  declared  a  felony  for  more  than  ten  men  to  re- 
main assembled  after  being  required  to  disperse.  For  a  riot 
committed  before  or  after  the  publication  of  the  act,  persons 
might  be  tried  in  any  superior  court,  no  matter  how  distant 
from  their  homes ;  and  if  within  sixty  days  they  did  not  make 
their  appearance,  whether  with  or  without  notice,  they  were  to 
be  proclaimed  outlaws,  and  to  forfeit  their  lives  with  all  their 
property.  The  governor  sent  letters  into  the  neighboring 
counties,  to  ascertain  how  many  would  volunteer  to  serve  in  a 
military  expedition  against  "the  rebels;"  but  the  assembly,  by 
withholding  grants  of  money,  set  itself  against  civil  war. 

Tryon  had  won  at  the  colonial  office  the  reputation  of  being 
the  ablest  governor  in  the  thirteen  colonies;   the  death  of 
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Bototoiirt  opened  the  way  for  his  transfer  to  Now  York  ;  the 
earl  of  Dunraore,  a  needy  Scottish  peer  of  the  liouse  of  Mur- 
ray, passionate,  narrow,  and  unscrupulous  in  his  rapacity,  being 
promoted  to  the  more  desirable  one  of  Virginia. 

Dunmore  camo  over  to  amass  a  fortune,  and,  in  his  passion 
for  sudden  gain,  cared  as  little  for  the  policy  of  the  ministers 
or  hi3  instructions  from  the  cro^^m,  as  for  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, tlie  respective  limits  of  jurisdiction  of  the  colonies,  or 
tlieir  civil  and  political  privileges.     To  get  money  for  himself 
was  his  whole  system.     lie  did  not  remain  in  New  York  lon*r 
enough  to  weary  the  legislature  into  a  spirited  resistance.     Its 
members  were  steadfast  in  their  purpose  to  connect  loyalty 
with  their  regard  for  American  liberty ;   and,  adopting  the 
nomination  made  by  Schuyler  a  year  before,  they  unanimously 
elected  Edmund  Burke  their  agent  in  England,  allowing  «  for 
his  services  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum." 

In  foreign  relations.  Lord  North  was  most  fortunate.    Eng- 
land, following  the  impulse  given  by  Lord  Egmont  during  the 
administration  of  Grenville,  had  taken  possession  of  the  Falk- 
land islands  as  the  key  to  the  Pacific,  and  had  been  ejected 
from  them  by  Spain.    Weymoutli  would  have  retaken  them 
at  all  hazards;  Lord  North  gained  honor  by  consenting  to 
abandon  Port  Egmont,  on  its  temporary  restitution  and  a  dis- 
avowal of  its  seizure  by  the  Spanish  government.     The  terras 
would  have  been  rejected  with  disdain  had  not  Choiseul,  wh'> 
would  not  have  feared  war  for  a  great  cause  like  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  colonial  world,  checked  the  rashness  of  Spain. 
The  opposition  to  the  English  ministry  raised  a  vehement 
clamor  against  the  wise  settlement  of  the  question.     Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpolo  had  yielded  to  a  similar  clamor,  and  had  yet  lost 
his  place ;  Lord  North  resisted  it,  and,  suffering  Weymouth 
to  retire,  gained  strength  by  securing  peace  without  a  com- 
promise of  the  public  dignity.     The  administration  needed 
for  its  defence  no  more  than  the  exposition  of  the  madness 
of  modem  wars  in  the  brilliant  and  forcible  language  of  Sam- 
uel Johnson ;  it  obtained  the  applause  of  Adam  Smith  and 
the  approval  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  by  the  death  of  George  Grenville  in  November 
1770,  a  way  was  opened  to  the  ministry  to  induce  Lord  Suf- 
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folk,  "a  young  man  of  tlurty-two,  unpracticcd  in  business 
pompous,  ignorant  and  of  no  parts,"  and  Wedderburn  who 
owed  his  seat  in  parliament  to  a  friend  of  Grenville,  to 
desert  the  Grenville  connection.  Suffolk  became  secretary 
of  state  instead  of  Weymouth,  and  took  for  his  under-secre- 
taiy  Thomas  Whately,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  when 
Grenville  was  its  first  lord.  Thurlow  being  promoted,  Wed- 
derbum,  whose  "credit  for  veracity"  Lord  North  so  lately  im- 
peached, and  who,  in  his  turn,  had  denied  to  that  minister 
honor  and  respectability,"  refused  to  continue  upon  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  accepted  the  office  of  solicitor-general.  "The  part 
of  Wedderbum,"  said  Chatham,  "is  deplorable;  of  Suffolk 
pitiable;"  and  Lord  Temple  seems  to  have  received  the  news 
with  equal  indignation  and  contempt.* 

By  these  arrangements  Lord  North  obtained  twelve  new 
votes ;  and  still  further  good  luck  was  in  store  for  him      On 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  just  as  he  had  rendered  to  his 
countiy  the  benefit  of  averting  a  war  without  a  national  ob- 
ject, Choiseul,  the  ablest  French  minister  of  the  century  was 
dismissed  from  oflice  and  exiled  to  Chanteloupe,  not  because 
he  was  impassioned  for  war,  as  his  enemies  pretended,  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  friend  of  philosophy,  freedom  of  industry 
and  colonial  independence.      Thoroughly  a  Frenchman,  aa 
Chatham  was  thoroughly  an  Englishman,  ho  longed  to  reno- 
vate France  that  she  might  revenge  the  wounds  inflicted  on  her 
glory.     For  this  end,  he  had  sought  to  improve  her  finances, 
restore  her  marine,  refoi-m  her  army,  and  surround  her  by 
alhes.    Marie  Antoinette,  the  wife  of  the  dauphin,  was  a  pledge 
for  the  friendship  of  Austria;  Prussia  was  conciliated;  and, 
as  the  family  compact  was  in  force  at  Naples  and  in  the  Span- 
ish peninsula,  he  left  France  with  friends,  and  friends  only 
from  the  Bosphorus  to  Cadiz.     Crowds  paid  their  homage  to 
the  retiring  statesman ;  he  was  dear  to  the  parliaments  he  had 
defended,  to  men  of  letters  he  had  encouraged,  and  to  French- 
men whose  hearts  beat  for  the  honor  of  their  land  in  its  rivalry 
with  England.     His  policy  was  so  identified  with  the  passions, 
the  sympathies,  and  the  culture  of  his  country,  was  so  thor- 
oughly national  and  so  liberal,  that  it  was  sure  to  return  in 

*  William  Jamoa  Smith's  Grcnvillo  Papers,  III.  Iviii.,  IV,  B.30. 
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spite  of  the  royalist  party  and  the  court.  But  for  the  time 
dynastic  monarchy  carried  the  day;  and,  had  America  then 
risen,  she  would  have  found  no  friends  to  cheer  her  on. 

This  ^va8  the  happiest  period  in  the  career  of  Lord  North. 
His  government  acquired  stability,  and  was  sure  of  majorities. 
No  danger  hung  over  hin  but  from  his  own  love  of  ease. 
"  Seated  on  the  treasury  bench,  between  his  attorney-  and  so- 
hcitor-general,"  his  equals  in  ability,  but  most  unlike  him  in 
character,  he  indulged  in  slumber  when  America  required  all 
his  wakefuhiess.  As  he  failed  in  vigilance  at  the  helm,  he 
was  soon  thrown  upon  a  lee  shore  by  the  selfishness  and  vain- 
glory of  American  governors.  Hutchinson  was  lapping  him- 
self in  the  promise  of  being  paid  a  secure  and  bountiful  salary 
out  of  the  tax  on  tea ;  and  Tryon,  just  before  leaving  his  prov- 
ince, was  trampling  out  all  trust  in  the  uprightness  of  the 
servants  of  the  crown. 

In  February  1771,  the  regulators  of  North  Carolina  gath- 
ered together  in  the  woods,  on  hearing  that  their  representa- 
tive had  been  expelled  and  arbitrarily  imprisoned  and  they 
themselves  menaced  with  exile  or  death  as  outlaws.     They  had 
toiled  honestly  for  their  own  support ;  not  living  on  the  spoils 
of  other  men's  labors,  nor  bnatching  the  bread  out  of  other 
men's  hands.     They  accepted  the  maxim,  that  laws,  statutes, 
and  customs,  which  are  against  God's  law  or  nature,  are  all 
null ;  a::d  that  civil  oflScers  who  exacted  illegal  taxes  and  fees 
from  the  rndustrious  poor  were  guilty  of  a  worse  crime  than 
open  robbery      They  asked  no  more  than  that  extortioners 
might  ^j  brought  to  fair  trials,  and  "the  coUectors  of  the 
public  money  called  to  proper  settlements  of  their  accounts." 
Honor  and  good  faith  prompted  thera  to  join  for  the  rescue 
of  Husbands. 

Without  some  sanction  of  law,  Tryon  dared  no  longer 
detain  in  custody  the  sturdy  freeholder,  who  had  come  down 
under  the  safeguard  of  his  unquestioned  election  to  the  legis- 
lature ;  he  therefore  conspired  with  the  chief  justice  to  get 
Husbands  indicted  for  a  pretended  libel.  But  the  grand  jury 
refused  to  do  the  work  assigned  them ;  and  the  prisoner  was 
set  free. 

The  liberation  of  Husbands  having  stor^ped  the  march  of 
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the  regiilators,  it  occurred  to  some  of  them  on  their  return  to 
visit  Salisbury  superior  court.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  about 
four  or  five  hundred  of  them  encamped  in  the  woods  near  the 
lerry,  west  of  the  Yadkin  river.  "The  lawyers  are  every- 
thmg  t^hey  complained.  «  There  should  be  none  in  the  prov- 
mce.  "  We  shall  be  forced  to  kill  them  all."  "  There  never 
was  such  an  act  as  the  riot  act  in  the  laws  of  England  »  This 
l^t  was  true ;  the  counsel  to  the  board  of  trade,  making  his 
official  report  upon  that  law,  declared  its  clause  of  outlawry 
altogether  unfit  for  any  part  of  the  British  empire  »  «  We 
come,'  said  the  chiefs  in  the  regulators'  camp  to  an  officer 
from  Sahsbury,  "with  no  intention  to  obstruct  the  court,  or 
to  injure  the  person  or  property  of  any  one,  but  only  to  peti- 
taon  for  a  redress  of  grievances  against  officers  taking  exor- 

^  ^""i/r"  ^^^^'  '^'"'"  ''  ^^  ^k^^'  "^re  some  of  you 
amied  "Our  arms,"  said  they,  "are  only  to  defend  om- 
selves.  They  were  told  that  no  court  would  be  held  on  ac- 
count of  the  disturbances ;  but  the  very  persons  of  whom  they 
complained,  finding  them  "  peaceably  disposed  beyond  expecta- 
tion,  agreed  with  them  that  all  differences  with  the  officers  of 
the  county  of  Rowan  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  May.  The  umpires  being  named,  the  regu- 
lators marched  through  Salisbury,  gave  three  cheers,  and 
quietly  returned  to  their  homes. 

But  Tryon  and  Fanning  were  bent  on  revenge.     The 
governor,  by  a  new  commission,  had  called  another  court  for 
the  eleventh   of  March  at  Newbem;  and  by  the  strictest 
orders  to  the  sheriffs  many  of  whom  were   defaulters,  and 
by  the  mdefatigable  exertions  of  his  own  private  secretary 
he  took  care  to  obtain  jurors  and  witnesses  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose.    On  the  appointed  day,  the  court  opened.    With  willing 
witnesses  and  a  unanimous  grand  jury,  sixty-one  indictment 
were  found  for  felonies  or  riots  against  the  leading  regula- 
tors m  Orange  county,  who  lived  two  hundred  miles  off,  and 
many  of  whom  had  been  at  home  during  the  riots  of  which 
they  were  accused.     By  law,  criminal  jurisdiction  belonged  in 
the  first  mstance  to  the  district  within  which  offences  M-ere 
charged  to  have  been  committed ;  every  one  of  the  indict 
ruents  was  illc^^al;  and  yet  those  charged  with  felony  must 
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appear  witliin  sixty  days,  or  a  merciless  governor  will  declare 
them  outlaws. 

Tryoii  next  received  the  grand  jury  at  the  palace,  and  vol- 
unteered to  them  to  lead  troops  into  the  western  counties. 
The  obsequious  body,  passing  beyond  their  functions,  ap- 
plauded his  purpose ;  and  the  council  acquiesced.  To  obtain 
the  necessary  funds,  which  the  legislature  had  refused  to  pro- 
vide, Tryon  created  a  paper  currency  by  drafts  on  the  treasury. 
The  northern  treasurer  declined  to  sanction  the  illegal 
drafts,  and,  in  consequence,  the  eastern  counties  took  no  part 
in  the  scenes  that  followed ;  but  the  southern  treasurer  com- 
plied. From  AVilmington,  a  body  of  militia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Waddel,  was  sent  to  Salisbury,  while  Tryon  himscK, 
having  written  a  harsh  rebuke  of  the  agreement  in  Eowan 
county  for  arbitration,  marclied  into  Orange  county.  His  prog- 
ress was  marked  by  the  destruction  of  wheat-Helds  and  or- 
chards, the  burning  of  every  hou;  which  was  found  empty ; 
the  seizure  of  cattle,  poultry,  and  all  the  produce  of  the  planta- 
tions. The  terrified  people  ran  together  like  sheep  chased  by 
a  wolf.  Tryon  crossed  the  Eno  and  the  Haw ;  and  the  men 
who  had  been  indicted  at  Kewbern  for  felonies  were  already 
advertised  as  outlaws,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth, 
he  reached  the  Great  Alamance. 

His  army  was  composed  of  one  thousand  and  eighteen  foot 
soldiers  and  thirty  light-horse,  besides  the  officers.  The  regu- 
lators, who  had  been  drawn  together  not  as  insurgents,  but 
from  alarm — many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  without  guns — may 
have  numbered  rather  more,  and  were  encamped  about  five 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  stream.  They  gathered  round  James 
Hunter  as  their  "  general ; "  and  his  capacity  and  courage  won 
from  the  unorganized  host  implicit  obedience.  They  were  al- 
most in  despair,  lest  the  governor  "  would  not  lend  a  kind  ear 
to  the  just  complaints  of  the  people."  Still,  on  the  evening 
of  the  fifteentli,  they  entreated  that  harmony  might  yet  be 
restored,  that  "  the  presaged  tragedy  of  warlike  marching  to 
meet  each  other  might  be  prevented;"  that  the  governor 
would  give  them  leave  to  present  "  their  petition,"  and  treat 
for  peace. 

The  next  day,  Tryon  crossed  Alamance  river,  and  marched 
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out  to  meet  the  regulators.  As  he  approached,  James  Hunter, 
and  Eenjamm  Merrill,  a  captain  of  miHtia,  "a  man  in  general 
esteem  for  his  honesty,  integrity,  piety,  and  moral  good  life," 
received  from  him  this  answer :  "  I  require  you  to  lay  doAvn 
your  arms,  surrender  up  the  outlawed  ringleaders,  submit  your- 
selves  to  the  laws,  and  rest  on  the  lenity  of  the  government 
Ly  acceptmg  these  terms  in  one  hour,  you  will  prevent  an  effu- 
sion of  b  ood,  as  you  are  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  war  and 
rebellion." 

The  demands  were  unjustifiable.  No  one  of  the  regulators 
had  been  legally  outlawed,  or  even  legally  indicted.  The  gov- 
ernor acted  against  law  as  against  right.  Yet  the  regulators 
reluctantly  accepted  the  appeal  to  arms ;  for  they  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  victory  itself. 

The  action  began  before  noon,  by  firing  a  field-piece  into 
he  midst  of  the  people.  Many  of  the  regulators,  perhaps  the 
larger  number,  retired ;  but  those  who  remained  disputed  the 
field  for  two  hours,  fighting  first  in  the  open  ground  and  then 
from  behmd  trees,  till,  having  nearly  expended  their  ammuni- 
tion, Hunter  and  his  men  were  compelled  to  ret -eat.  Kine  of 
the  king's  troops  were  killed  and  sixty-one  wounded  Of  the 
regulators,  above  twenty  fell  in  battle,  besides  the  wounded 
feome  pnsoners  were  taken  in  the  pursuit.  Before  sunset 
Tryon  returned  in  triumph  to  his  camp.  ' 

The  next  day,  James  Few,  one  of  the  prisoners,  was,  by  the 
governor's  order,  hanged  on  a  tree  as  an  outlaw;  and  his  par- 
ents were  ruined  by  the  destruction  of  their  estate.  Then  fol- 
lowed one  proclamation  after  another,  excepting  outlaws  and 
prisoners  from  mercy,  and  promising  it  to  none  but  those  who 
should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  pay  taxes,  submit  to  the  laws, 
and  dehver  up  their  anns. 

After  this,  Tryon  proceeded  to  the  Yadkin  to  join  Wad- 
del,  who  had  incurred  some  danger  of  being  cut  off.  AYaddel 
then  moved  through  the  south-western  counties,  unmolested 
except  that  in  Mecklenburg  his  ammunition  was  blo^vn  up' 
M'hile  Tryon  turned  back,  living  at  free  quarters  on  the  re4- 
lators,  burning  the  houses  and  laying  waste  the  plantations 
of  every  one  whom  he  chose  to  call  an  outlaw. 

On  the  ninth  of  June^  ho  arrived  at  HiUsborough,  where 
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the  court  awaited  him.  His  first  work  was  a  proclamation  in- 
viting "  every  person  "  to  shoot  Herman  Husbands,  or  James 
Hunter,  or  Kedknap  Howell,  or  William  Butler ;  and  offering 
a  hundred  pounds  and  a  thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  reward  for 
the  delivery  of  either  of  them  alive  or  dead.  Then  twelve 
men,  taken  in  battle,  were  tried  and  brought  in  guilty  of  trea- 
son ;  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  six  of  them  were  hanged 
under  the  eye  of  the  governor,  who  himself  marked  the  spot 
for  the  execution,  gave  directions  for  clearing  the  field,  and 
sketched  in  general  orders  the  line  of  march  of  the  army,  with 
the  station  of  each  company  round  the  gallows.  The  victims 
died  bravely.  It  is  yet  kept  in  memory  how  heroically  Benja- 
min Merrill  met  his  fate,  sustained  by  the  affection  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  declaring  that  he  died  at  peace  with  his  Maker,  in 
the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  next  day,  Tryon,  taking  care  to  make  the  most  of  the 
confiscated  lands,  which  were  among  the  best  on  the  continent, 
left  Hillsborough ;  and,  on  the  thirtieth,  sailed  to  New  York, 
leaving  the  burden  of  an  illegally  contracted  debt  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  pounds.  His  successor  dared  not  trust  the  peo- 
ple with  the  immediate  election  of  a  new  assembly,  though 
terror  and  despair  had  brought  six  thousand  of  the  regulators 
to  submission. 

The  governors  of  South  Carolina  and  of  Virginia  were  re- 
quested not  to  harbor  the  fugitives.  But  the  wilderness  offered 
shelter  beyond  the  mountains.  Without  concert,  instinctively 
impelled  by  discontent  and  the  weaiisomeness  of  life  exposed 
to  bondage,  men  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and,  descending  into 
the  basin  of  the  Tennessee,  made  their  homes  in  the  valley  of 
the  Watauga.  There  no  lawyer  followed  them  with  writs; 
there  no  king's  governor  came  to  be  their  lord ;  there  the  flag 
of  England  never  waved.  By  degrees,  they  extended  their 
settlements  to  the  broader  Nohchucky,  whose  sparkling  waters 
spring  out  of  the  tallest  mountains  in  the  range.  The  health- 
giving  westerly  wind  prevailed  at  all  seasons ;  in  spring,  the 
wild  crab-apple  filled  the  air  with  the  sweetest  of  perfumes.  A 
fertile  soil  gave  to  industry  good  crops  of  maize;  the  clear 
streams  flowed  pleasantly  without  tearing  floods;  where  the 
closest  thickets  of  spruce  and  rhododendron  fluno"  the  cooling 
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shade  tohest  over  the  river,  trout  abounded.     The  elk  and 
the  red  deer  were  not  wanting  in  the  natural  parks  of  oak  and 
hickory,  of  maple,  elm,  black  ash,  and  buckeye.    Of  quails  and 
turkeys  and  pigeons,  there  was  no  end.    The  golden  eagle 
built  Its  nest  on  the  topmost  ledge  of  the  mountl,  wheeW 
in  wide  circles  high  above  the  pines,  or  dropping  lik;  a  meteof 
upon  Its  prey.     The  black  bear,  whose  flesh  L  held  to  be  the 
most  delicate  of  meats,  grew  so  fat  upon  the  abundant  acorns 
and  chestnuts  that  he  could  be  run  down  in  a  race  of  Ze 
hmidred  yards;  and  sometimes  the  hunters  gave  chase  to  the 
coward  panther,  strong  enough  to  beat  off  twenty  dogs,  yet  flv- 
ing  from  one.     To  acquire  a  peaceful  title  to  their  lands,  the 
settlers  despatched  James  Eobertson  to  the  council  of  the 
Cherokees,  from  whom  he  obtained  promises  of  confidence  and 
fnendship  and  a  lease  of  territoiy.    ^or  government,  ite  mem- 
bers, in  1772,  came  together  as  brothers  m  convention  aoid 
nZ        ?;^P^^^\by  a  written  association;  appointed  their 
own  magistrates,  Robertson  among  the  firat;  framed  laws  for 
cheir  present  occasions;  and  "set  to  the  people  of  America 
the  example  of  erecting  themselves  into  a  state,  independent 
of  the  authority  "  of  the  British  king.  «penaent 

Fauning  followed  Tryon  to  the  Korth  with  obsequious 
adu  ation.     To  Lord  Hillsborough  Tryon  boasted  thlt  his 
western  expedition  tended  to  establish  the  royal  authority 
on  the  frontiers  of  every  colony  in  British  America.     The 
extortionate  officers,  whom  the  regulators  had  vainly  sued  for 
redress  m  the  courts,  taunted  their  victims,  saying:   "Ala- 
mance is  your  court  of  record."    Yet  the  record  was  not 
closed     In  the  memories  of  the  inhabitants  of  Orange  and 
Mecklenburg  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  of  the  troop 
of  mountaineers  who  planted  the  commonwealth  of  Tennes- 
see a  tyrannical  governor,  hiding  his  own  rapacity  under  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  crown,  had  treasured  up  wrath  for  the  day 
of  wrath.  •'^ 
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"  The  glorious  spirit  of  liberty  is  vanquished,  and  left  with- 
out hope  but  in  a  miracle,"  was  the  language  of  desponding 
patriots  in  Boston.  "I  confess,"  said  Samuel  Adams,  "we 
have,  as  WoKe  expressed  it,  a  choice  of  difficulties.  Too  many 
flatter  themselves  that  their  pusillanimity  is  true  prudence; 
but,  in  perilous  times  like  these,  I  cannot  conceive  of  prudence 
without  fortitude."  John  Adams  retired  from  "  the  service  of 
the  people,"  and,  devoting  himself  to  his  profession,  for  a  time 
ceased  even  to  employ  his  pen  in  their  defence.  Otis,  disor- 
dered in  mind  and  jealous  of  his  decHning  influence,  did  but 
impede  the  public  cause.  In  Hancock,  vanity  so  mingled  with 
patriotism  that  the  government  hoped  to  win  him  over. 

The  assembly,  which  for  the  third  year  was  convened  at 
Cambridge,  adopted  a  protest  in  which  Samuel  Adams  drew 
the  distinction  between  a  prerogative  and  its  abuse ;  and  in- 
quired what  would  follow  in  England  if  a  British  king  should 
call  a  parliament  in  Cornwall  and  keep  it  there  seven  years. 
Nor  did  he  omit  to  expose  the  rapid  consolidation  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  executive,  by  the  double  process  of  making 
all  civil  officers  dependent  for  support  solely  on  the  king,  and 
giving  to  arbitrary  instructions  an  authority  paramoimt  to  the 
charter  and  the  laws. 

The  protest  had  hardly  been  adopted  when,  in  July  1771, 
the  application  of  its  doctrines  became  necessary.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  customs  had,  through  Hutchinson,  applied  for 
an  exemption  ox  their  saianes  xrom  the  coloniul  income  tax ;  and 
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Hillsborough,  disregarding  a  usage  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
commanded  the  compliance  of  the  legislature.     The  engrossed 
tax  bill  for  the  year  was  of  the  same  tenor  with  the  annual  acts 
from  time  immemorial.   The  assessors  had,  moreover,  rated  the 
commissioners  with  extreme  moderation.     Persons  who  had 
less  income  were  taxed  as  much  as  they,  so  that  it  did  not  even 
appear  that  any  regard  was  had  to  their  salaries.     Paxton's  pro- 
vmcial  tax,  for  his  personal  estate  and  mcome,  was  for  the  last 
year  less  than  three  pounds  sterling ;  and  what  he  paid  to  the 
town  and  county  not  much  more.*     To  prevent  the  levy  of 
this  inconsiderable,  customary,  and  most  moderate  tax,  Plutch- 
inson,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  greatly  against  his  own  judgment, 
negatived  the  tax  bill,  and  declared  his  obligation  under  his  in- 
structions to  negative  any  other  drawn  in  the  same  usual  terms. 
The  stopping  of  supplies  by  a  veto  of  the  crown  was  un- 
known in  England ;  an  order  from  the  king  to  exempt  special 
individuals  from  their  share  of  taxation  was  unconstitutional; 
the  exemption,  if  submitted  to  by  the  assembly,  would  have 
been  an  acquiescence  in  an  unwarrantable  instruction.     On  the 
next  day  the  house  replied  in  the  words  of  Samuel  Adams : 
"We  know  of  no  commissioners  of  his   majesty's  customs, 
nor  of  any  revenue  his  majesty  has  a  right  to  establish  in 
North  America ;  we  Icnow  and  feel  a  tribute  levied  and  ex- 
torted from  those  who,  if  they  have  property,  have  a  rio-ht 
to^  the  absolute  disposal  of  it.    To  withhold  your  assent*^ to 
this  bill,  merely  by  force  of  instruction,  is  effectually  vacating 
the  charter,  and  giving  instructions  the  force  of  laws,  within 
this  province.    If  such  a  doctrine  shall  be  established,  the 
representatives  of  a  free  people  would  be  redu  .ed  to  this  fatal 
alternative :  either  to  have  no  taxes  levied  and  raised  at  all, 
or  to  have  them  raised  and  levied  in  such  a  way,  and  upon" 
such  persons  only  as  "  his  majesty  pleases."    At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  assembly,  loyalty  had  prevailed;  in  his  rejoinder 
Hutchinson  again  kept  the  ministers  out  of  sight,  and  brought 
the  king  and  the  colony  into  direct  conflict.   "  I  know,"  he 
said,  "  that  your  messages  and  resolves  of  the  last  year  were 
very  displeasing  to  the  king ;  I  shall  transmit  my  messages, 
and  this  your  extraordinary  answer,  to  be  laid  before  him." 

*  Uutchinsotfs  Letters  of  17  and  19  July  1771— in  Letter  Book,    MS. 
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Wise  men  saw  the  event  that  was  approaching,  but  not  that 
it  was  so  near.  Franklin  foretold  a  bloody  struggle,  in  which 
"  America's  growing  strength  and  magnitude  "  would  give  her 
the  victory.  The  letter  of  the  house  to  its  agent,  claiming  that 
colonial  legislation  was  independent  of  parliament  and  of  royal 
instructions,  was  drawn  by  Samuel  Adams,  who  had  long  be- 
fore said,  in  town-meeting :  "  Independent  we  are,  and  inde- 
pendent we  will  bo."  "  I  doubt,"  wrote  Hutchinson, "  whether 
there  is  a  greater  incendiary  than  he  in  the  king's  dominions." 
His  language  became  more  explicit  as  danger  drew  nearer. 

In  August,  Boston  saw  in  its  harbor  twelve  vessels  of  war, 
carrying  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  guns,  commanded 
by  Montagu,  the  brother  of  Lord  Sandwich.  Yet  Eden  from 
Maryland  could  congratulate  Hillsborough  on  the  return  of 
confidence  and  harmony.  "  The  people,"  so  wrote  Johnson, 
the  agent  of  Connecticut,  after  his  return  home,  "  appear  to  be 
weary  of  their  altercations  ^vith  the  mother  country ;  a  little 
discreet  conduct  on  both  sides  would  perfectly  re-establish  that 
warm  affection  and  respect  toward  Great  Britain  for  which  this 
country  was  once  so  remarkable."  Hutchinson,  too,  in  Octo- 
ber, reported  "  a  disposition  in  all  the  colonies  to  let  the  con- 
troversy with  the  kingdom  subside."  The  king  sent  word  to 
tempt  Hancock  by  marks  of  favor.  "  Hancock  and  most  of 
the  party,"  said  the  governor,  "  are  quiet ;  and  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept Adams,  abate  of  their  virulence." 

"While  America  generally  was  so  tranquil,  Samuel  Adams 
continued  musing,  till  the  thought  of  correspondence  and  union 
among  the  friends  of  liberty  ripened  in  his  mind.  "  It  would 
be  an  arduous  task,"  he  said,  meditating  a  project  which  re- 
quired a  year's  reflection  for  its  maturity,  "  to  awaken  a  suffi- 
cient number  in  the  colonies  to  so  grand  an  undertaking.  Noth- 
ing, however,  should  be  despaired  of."  Through  the  press,  in 
October,  he  continued  :  "  We  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but 
the  interposition  of  our  friends  in  Britain,  of  which  I  have  no 
expectation,  or  the  Last  Appeal.  The  tragedy  of  American 
freedom  is  nearly  completed.  A  tyranny  seems  to  be  at  the 
very  door.  They  who  lie  under  oppression  deserve  what  they 
suffer ;  let  them  perish  with  their  oppressors.  Could  millions 
be  enslaved,  if  all  possessed  the  independent  spirit  of  Brutus, 
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who,  to  his  immortal  honor,  expelled  the  tyrant  of  Eome  and 
his  royal  and  rebellious  race  ?  The  liberties  of  our  country  are 
worth  defending  at  all  hazards.  If  we  should  sufEer  them  to 
be  wrested  from  us,  milUons  yet  unborn  may  be  the  miserable 
sharers  in  the  event.  Every  seep  has  been  taken  but  one ;  and 
the  last  appeal  would  require  prudence,  unanimity,  and  forti- 
tude. America  must  herself,  under  God,  work  out  her  own 
salvation."-i(' 

In  the  annual  proclamation  which  appointed  the  November 
festival  of  thanksgiving,  and  which  was  always  read  from  every 
pulpit,  Hutchinson  sought  to  ensnare  the  clergy  by  enumerating 
as  a  cause  for  gratitude  "  that  civil  and  religious  Hberties  were 
continued,"  and  "  trade  enlarged."  He  was  caught  in  his  own 
toils.  All  the  Boston  ministers  except  one  refused  to  read  the 
paper;  when  Pemberton,  cf  whose  church  the  governor  was  a 
member,  began  confusedly  to  do  so,  the  patriots  of  his  congre- 
gation, turning  their  backs  on  him,  walked  out  of  the  meeting; 
and  nearly  all  the  ministers  agreed  on  the  Thanlcsgiving  day 
"  to  implore  of  Almighty  God  the  restoration  of  lost  liber- 
ties." 

Nowise  disheartened,  Hutchinson  waited  "  to  hear  how  the 
extravagance  of  the  assembly  in  their  last  session  would  be  re- 
sented by  the  king;"  now  striving  to  set  Hancock  against 
Adams;  now  seeking  to  lull  the  people  into  security;  now 
boasting  of  his  band  of  writers  on  the  side  of  government, 
Church,  a  professed  patriot,  being  of  the  number;  now  tri- 
umphing at  the  spectacle  of  Otis  who  was  carried  into  the 
country,  bound  hand  and  foot  as  a  maniac ;  now  speculating 
on  the  sale  of  cheap  teas  at  high  prices;  now  urging  the 
government  in  England  to  remodel  all  the  New  England  prov- 
inces, even  while  he  pretended  that  they  were  quiet  and  sub- 
missive. His  only  fears  were  lest  his  advice  should  become 
known  in  America. 

Confirmed  by  the  seeming  tranquillity  in  America,  and  by 
the  almost  unprecedented  strength  of  the  ministry  in  parhar 
ment,  Hillsborough  gave  free  scope  to  his  conceit,  wronghead- 
edness,  obstinacy,  and  passion,  and  perplexed  affairs  by  the  sense- 
less exercise  of  authority.  He  still  required  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  exempt  the  commissioners  from  taxation,  or 
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the  tax  bill  should  be  negatived ;  and  Gage  was  enjoined  to  at- 
tend to  the  Becurity  of  the  fortress  in  Boston  harbor. 

In  Georgia,  Noble  Wimberley  Jones,  a  man  of  exemplary 
life  and  character,  had  been  elected  speaker.  Wright,  who  re- 
ported him  to  be  "  a  very  strong  Liberty  Boy,"  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  choice;  and  the  house  voted  the  interference  a 
breach  of  their  privileges.  To  crush  this  claim  of  the  house, 
Ilillsborough  directed  the  governor  "  io  put  his  negative  upon 
any  person  whom  they  should  next  elect  for  speaker,  and  to 
dissolve  the  assembly  in  case  they  should  question  the  right  of 
such  negative." 

The  affections  of  South  Carolina  were  still  more  thoroughly 
alienated.     Its  public  men  were  ruled  by  their  sense  of  honor, 
and  felt  a  stain  upon  it  as  a  wound.     From  the  day  when  Lyt- 
telton  had  abruptly  dismissed  a  Carolinian  from  the  king's 
council,  it  became  the  pride  of  native  Carolinians  not  to  accept 
a  seat  in  that  body.   The  members  of  the  assembly  "  disdained 
to  take  any  pay  for  their  attendance."     Since  March  1771,  no 
legislative  act  had  been  perfected,  because  the  governor  refused 
to  pass  any  appropriations  which  should  cover  the  grant  of  the 
assembly  to  the  society  for  the  bill  of  rights ;  but  patriot  planters 
by  their  private  credit  and  purses  met  the  wants  of  colonial  agents 
and  committees.     To  extend  the  benefit  of  courts  of  justice 
into  the  interior,  the  province,  at  an  expense  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  bought  the  monopoly  of  Richard  Cumberland  as  pro- 
vost by  patent  for  the  whole ;  and  offered  to  establish  salaries 
for  the  judges,  if  the  commissions  of  those  judges  were  but 
made  permanent  as  in  England.     At  last,  in  17C9,  trusting  to 
the  honor  of  the  crown,  they  voted  perpetual  grants  of  salaries. 
When  this  was  done,  Rawlins  Lowndes  and  others,  their  own 
judges,  taken  from  among  themselves,  were  dismissed  ;  and,  in 
1772,  an  Irishman,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  Welshman  were  sent 
over  by  Hillsborough  to  take  their  places.     "  The  honors  of 
the  state,"  said  the  planters,  "  are  all  given  away  to  worthless 
sycophants."     The  governor.  Lord  Charles  Grcville  Montagu, 
had  no  palace  at  Charleston ;  he  uttered  a  threat  to  convene 
the  South  Carolina  assembly  at  Port  Royal,  unless  they  would 
vote  him  a  house  to  his  mind.     This  is  the  culminating  point 
of  administrative  insolence. 
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The  system  of  concentrating  all  colonial  power  in  England 
was  resisted  at  the  West.  In  Illinois,  the  corruption  and  favor- 
itism of  the  military  commander  compelled  the  people  to  a 
remonstrance.  The  removal  of  them  all  to  places  within  the 
limits  of  some  established  colony  was  the  mode  of  pacification 
which  Hillsborough  approved,  but  the  Spanish  jurisdiction 
across  the  river  offered  so  near  a  sanctuary  that  such  a  policy 
was  impracticable.  An  establishment  of  govenimcnt  by  the 
crown  upon  the  lowest  plan  of  expense,  and  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  popular  power,  was  thought  of.  "  A  regular  con- 
stitutional government  for  them,"  said  Gage,  "  cannot  be  sug- 
gested. Tiiey  don't  deserve  so  much  attention."  "I  agree 
with  you,"  replied  Hillsborough;  "a  regular  government  for 
that  district  would  be  highly  improper."  The  people  of  Illi- 
nois, weary  of  the  shameless  despotism  which  aimed  only  at 
forestalling  tracts  of  land,  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade, 
or  the  ruin  of  the  French  villages,  took  their  cause  into  their 
own  hands;  tliey  demanded  institutions  like  those  of  Con- 
necticut, and  set  themselves  against  any  proposal  for  a  govern- 
ment which  should  be  irresponsible  to  themselves.  In  1771 
they  assembled  in  a  general  meeting,  and  fixed  upon  their 
scheme,  from  which  they  never  departed,  "  expecting  to  ap- 
point their  own  governor  and  all  civil  magistrates."  Toward 
the  people  at  Vincennes,  Hillsborough  was  less  relenting;  for 
they  were  at  his  mercy,  with  no  Spanish  shore  to  which  they 
could  fly.  In  April  1772,  they  were,  by  formal  proclama- 
tion, peremptorily  commanded  to  retire  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  some  one  of  the  colonics.  But  the  men  of  Indiana 
were  as  unwilling  to  abandon  their  homes  in  a  settlement 
which  they  claimed  to  be  already  seventy  years  old,  as  those 
of  Illinois  to  give  up  the  hope  of  freedom.  And  what  alle- 
giance would  men  of  French  origin  bear  to  a  British  king  who 
proposed  to  take  away  their  estates  and  deny  them  liberty  ? 

The  people  of  Virginia  were  overruled  on  a  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  them  and  their  posterity.  Their  halls  of  legis- 
lation had  resounded  with  eloquence  directed  against  the  ter- 
rible plague  of  negro  slavery.  The  struggle  for  their  own 
liberty  made  them  more  thoughtful  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
humble  who  were  oppressed  by  themselves.    An  act  of  1748 
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had  imposed  unequal  taxes  on  the  wives  and  female  children 
of  free  people  of  color;  in  Novemher  17(59,  the  grievance  was 
redressed,  hecause,  eays  the  statute-book,  "it  is  found  very 
burdensome  to  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indiaas,  and  is 
moreover,  derogatory  of  the  rights  of  free-bom  subjects."    To 
Jefferson,  it  did  not  seem  enough  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
free-bom  subjects  of  African  descent ;  in  this  same  session  he 
brought  in  a  bill  for  permitting  fhe  unrestricted  emancipation 
of  slaves.     But  the  abro^-^ation  of  the  slave-trade  was  regarded 
by  the  legislature  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  successful 
efforts  at  getting  rid  of  slavery  itself.     Again  and  again  they 
had  passed  laws  restraining  the  importations  of  negroes  from 
Africa ;  but  their  laws  were  disallowed.     How  to  prevent  them 
from  protecting  themselves  against  the  increase  of  che  over- 
whelming evil  was  debated  by  the  king  in  council ;  and,  on  the 
tenth  of  December  1770,  he  issued  an  instruction,  under  his 
own  hand,  commanding  the  governor,  "  upon  pain  of  the  high- 
est displeasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by  which  the  importation  of 
slaves  should  be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  obstmcted."    In 
April  1772,  this  rigorous  order  was  solemnly  debated  in  the 
assembly  of  Virginia.    The  negro  slaves  in  the  low  country 
were  double  the  number  of  the  white  people,  and  gained  every 
year  from  importations  and  from  births,  so  as  to  alarm  not  only 
Virginia,  but  all  America.     "  The  people  of  this  colony,"  it 
was  said,  "  must  fall  upon  means  not  only  of  preventing  their 
increase,  but  of  lessening  their  number ;  and  the  interest  of 
the  country  would  manifestly  require  the  total  expulsion  of 
them.     Supposing  it  possible,  by  rigor  and  exemplary  punish- 
ment, to  prevent  any  insurrection,  yet,  in  case  of  a  war,  the 
people,  with  great  reason,  tremble  at  the  facility  that  an  enemy 
would  find  in  procuring  such  a  body  of  men,  attached  by  no 
tie  to  their  masters  or  their  country,  ready  to  join  the  first  that 
would  encourage  them  to  revenge  themseives,  by  which  means 
a  conquest  of  this  country  would  inevitably  be  effected  in  a 
very  short  time."    The  abhorred  instmction,  which  maintained 
the  nefarious  trade  in  men,  spmng  directly  from  the  throne ; 
Virginia,  therefore,  resolved  to  address  the  king  himself.   They 
entreated  of  him  leave  to  defend  themselves  against  the  crimes 
of  commercial  avarice,  and  these  were  their  words : 
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a  the  colonies  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  hath  long  been  considered  as  a  trade  of  great  inhu- 
manity ;  and,  under  its  present  encouragement,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  will  endanger  the  vety  existence  of  your 
majesty's  American  dominions.  We  are  sensible  that  some  of 
your  majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain  may  reap  emoluments 
from  this  sort  of  traffic ;  but,  when  we  consider  that  it  greatly 
retards  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  with  more  useful  inhabi- 
tants, and  may  in  time  have  the  most  destnictive  influence,  wo 
presume  to  hope  that  the  interest  of  a  few  will  be  disregarded, 
when  placed  in  competition  with  the  security  and  happiness 
of  such  numbers  of  your  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we  most  hum- 
bly beseech  your  majesty  to  remove  all  those  restraints  on  your 
majesty's  governors  of  this  colony  which  inhibit  their  assent- 
ing to  such  laws  as  might  check  so  very  pernicious  a  com- 
merce." 

Thousands  in  Maryland  and  in  New  Jersey  were  ready 
to  adopt  a  similar  petition ;  so  were  the  legislatures  of  North 
Carolina,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  New  York.  Massachusetts,  in 
its  towns  and  in  its  legislature,  had  reprobated  the  condition  of 
slavery,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  slaves.  There  was  no  jealousy 
of  one  another  in  the  strife  against  the  crying  evil ;  Virginia 
represented  the  moral  sentiment  and  policy  of  them  all.  How 
strong  were  her  convictions,  how  earnest  and  united  the  efforts 
of  her  statesmen,  appears  from  this,  that  Dunmore  himself, 
giving  utterance  to  a  seemingly  unanimous  desire,  was  con- 
strained to  plead  with  the  ministry  in  behalf  of  the  petitioners 
for  leave  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  by  law. 

When  the  prayer  reached  England,  a  slave  had  just  refused  to 
serve  his  master  during  his  stay  in  England ;  whereupon,  by  his 
master's  orders,  he  was  put  on  board  a  ship  by  force,  to  be  carried 
out  of  the  kingdom  and  sold.  "  So  high  an  act  of  dominion," 
eaid  Lord  Mansfield  in  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  himself  and 
all  the  judges  present,  "  must  derive  its  authority,  if  any  such  it 
has,  from  the  law  of  the  kingdom  where  executed.  The  state 
of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  in- 
troduced by  courts  of  justice  upon  mere  reasoning,  or  infer- 
ences from  any  principles  natural  or  political ;  it  must  take  its 
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rise  from  positive  law,  and,  in  a  case  so  odious  as  the  condition  of 
slaves,  must  be  taken  strictly.    No  master  was  ever  allowed  here 
to  take  a  slave  by  force  to  be  sold  abroad  for  any  reason  what- 
ever.    We  cannot  say  the  cause  set  forth  by  this  return  is  al- 
lowed or  approved  of  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  therefore 
the  man  must  be  discharged."    But  the  king  of  England,  though 
avoiding  to  reject  in  form  the  appeal  of  Yirgmia  to  himself, 
stood  forth  as  the  stubborn  protector  of  the  African  slave-trade. 
"Pharisaical  Britain!"  said  Franklin,  through  the  press; 
"  to  pride  thyself  in  setting  free  a  single  slave  that  happened 
to  land  on  thy  ^oasts,  while  thy  merchants  in  all  thy  ports  are 
encouraged  by  thy  laws  to  continue  a  commerce  whereby  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  are  dragged  into  a  slavery  that 
can  scarce  be  said  to  end  with  their  lives,  since  it  is  entailed 
on  their  posterity."    Yet  the  decision  of  the  king's  bench  was 
momentous ;  for  it  settled  the  question  that  slavery,  in  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions  of  those  days,  rested  only  on 
local  laws. 

The  great  men  of  Virginia  already  looked  forward  to  a 
thorough  social  change.  In  January  1773,  Patrick  Henry, 
writing  to  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  chid  those  of 
them  who  were  "  lukewarm  in  the  abolition  of  slavery."  "  Is 
it  not  amazing,"  so  he  expressed  himself,  "  that,  at  a  time  when 
the  rights  of  humanity  are  defined  and  understood  with  pre- 
cision, in  a  country  above  all  others  fond  of  liberty,  in  such  an 
age,  we  find  men  professing  a  religion  the  most  huTnane,  mild, 
meek,  gentle,  and  generous,  adopting  a  principle  as  repugnant 
to  humanity  as  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Bible  and  destructive 
to  liberty  ?  Every  thinking  honest  man  rejects  it  in  specula- 
tion ;  but  how  few  in  practice,  from  conscientious  motives ! 
Believe  me,  I  shall  honor  the  Quakers  for  their  noble  efforts  to 
abolish  slavery ;  they  are  equally  calculated  to  promote  moral 
and  political  good.  AYould  any  one  believe  that  I  am  master 
of  slaves  of  my  o\vn  purchase  ?  I  am  drawn  along  by  the  gen- 
eral inconvenience  of  living  without  them.  I  will  not,  I  can- 
not, justify  it ;  however  culpable  my  conduct,  I  will  so  far  pay 
my  devoir  to  virtue  as  to  own  the  excellence  and  rectitude  of 
her  precepts,  and  to  lament  mv  want  of  conformity  to  them. 
I  believe  a  time  -^vill  come  when  an  opportuaity  will  be  oSered 
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to  abolish  this  lamentable  evil ;  everything  we  can  do  is  to  im- 
prove it,  if  it  happens  in  our  day ;  if  not,  let  us  transmit  to 
our  descendants,  together  with  our  slaves,  a  pity  for  their  un- 
happy lot  and  an  abhorrence  of  slavery.  We  owe  to  the  purity 
of  our  religion  to  show  that  it  is  at  variance  with  that  law 
which  warrants  slavery.  I  exhort  you  to  persevere.  I  could 
say  many  things  on  this  subject,  a  serious  view  of  which  gives 
a  gloomy  prospect  to  future  times." 

But  the  voice  of  Virginia  gained  its  clearest  utterance 
through  one  of  her  sons,  who  was  of  a  deeper,  sadder,  and 
more  earnest  nature  than  Henry  or  Jefferson.  Early  in  1773, 
George  Mason  addressed  to  its  legislature  these  prophetic 
words : 

"  Mean  and  sordid,  but  extremely  short-sighted  and  foolish, 
is  that  self-interest  which,  in  political  questions,  opposeth  itself 
to  the  public  good :  a  wise  man  can  no  other  way  so  effectually 
consult  the  permanent  welfare  of  his  o^vn  family  and  posterity 
as  by  securing  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of  that  society  to 
which  they  belong. 

*'  Perhaps  the  constitution  may  by  degrees  work  itself  clear 
by  its  own  inna+o  strength,  the  virtue  and  resolution  of  the 
community ;  as  hath  often  been  the  case  in  our  mother  country. 
This  last  is  the  natural  remedy,  if  not  counteracted  by  that 
slow  poison  which  is  daily  contaminating  the  minds  and  morals 
of  our  people.  Every  gentleman  here  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant. 
Practiced  in  arts  of  despotism  and  cnielty,  we  become  callous 
to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  all  the  finer  feelings  of  the 
soul.  Taught  to  regard  a  part  of  our  own  species  in  the  most 
abject  and  contemptible  degree  below  us,  we  lose  that  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  a  man  which  the  hand  of  nature  hath  planted  in 
us  for  great  and  useful  purposes^  Habituated  from  our  infancy 
to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  human  nature,  every  generous, 
every  liberal  sentiment,  if  not  extinguished,  is  enfeeblod  in  our 
minds ;  and  in  such  an  infernal  school  are  to  be  educated  our 
future  legislators  and  rulers.  The  laws  of  impartial  Providence 
may,  even  by  such  .neans  as  these,  avenge  upon  our  posterity 
the  injury  done  to  a  set  of  wretches  whom  our  injustice  hath 
debased  to  a  level  with  the  brute  creation.  These  remarks 
were  extorted  by  a  kind  of  irresistible,  perhaps  an  enthusiastic 
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impulse ;  and  the  author  of  them,  conscious  of  his  own  good 
intentions,  cares  not  whom  they  please  or  offend." 

Rhode  Island  at  that  day,  especially  in  Newport,  had  many 
slaves ;  in  April  1773,  Samuel  Hopkins  unfolded  to  Ezra  Stiles 
his  design  of  educating  negroes  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  sending  them  on  a  mission  to  Guinea;  and,  in  August 
1773,  they  issued  a  circular  in  behalf  of  sending  two  emanci- 
pated slaves  as  missionaries  to  Africa.  The  appeal  was  re- 
newed in  April  1776. 

Inhabitants  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  had,  in  March 
1772,  complained  to  the  deputy  governor  of  Lieutenant  Dud- 
ingston,  commander  of  the  Gaspee.    Hopkins,  the  chief  jus- 
tice,  on  being  consulted,  gave  the  opinion  "that  L..y  person 
who  should  come  into  the  colony  and  exercise  any  authority 
by  force  of  arms,  without  showing  his  commission  to  the  gov- 
ernor,  and,  if  a  custom-house  officer,  without  being  sworn  into 
his  office,  was  guilty  of  a  trespass,  if  not  piracy."     The  gov- 
ernor, therefore,  sent  a  sheriff  on  board  the  Gaspee,  to  ascertain 
by  what  orders  the  lieutenant  acted.    Dudingston  referred  the 
subject  to  the  admiral,  who  answered  from  Boston :  «  The  lieu- 
tenant, sir,  has  done  his  duty.    I  shall  give  the  king's  officers 
directions  that  they  send  every  man  taken  in  molesting  them 
to  me.    As  sure  as  the  people  of  Newport  attempt  to  rescue 
any  vessel,  and  any  of  them  are  taken,  I  wiU  hang  them  as 
pirates."     Dudingston  seconded  the  insolence  of  his  superior 
officer,  insulted  the  inhabitants,  plundered  the  islands  of  sheep 
and  hogs,  cut  down  trees,  fired  at  market-boats,  detained  vessels 
without  a  colorable  pretext,  and  made  illegal  seizures  of  goods 
of  which  the  recovery  cost  more  than  they  were  worth. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  ninth  of  June,  the  Providence 
packet  was  returning  to  Providence,  and,  proud  of  its  speed, 
went  gayly  on,  heedless  of  the  Gaspee.  Dudingston  gave 
chase.  The  tide  being  but  two  hours  on  ebb,  the  packet 
ventured  near  shore;  the  Gaspee,  confidently  following,  ran 
aground  on  Namquit,  a  little  below  Pawtuxet,  without  a 
chance  of  moving  before  the  return  of  high  tide.  Informed 
of  the  accident,  John  Brown  of  Providence  instantly  raised  a 
party  of  shipmasters,  \\aiipple,  Hopkins,  and  others,  skillful 
oarsmen,  Mawney  a  physician,  Bowen,  with  other  young  com- 
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panions.     Embarking  after  nightfall  in  six  or  seven  boats, 
they  boarded  the  stranded  schooner,  after  a  scuffle  in  which 
Dudingston  was  wounded  took  and  landed  its  crew  and  their 
personal  property,  and  then  set  it  on  fire.     The  whole  was 
conducted  on  a  sudden  impulse;  yet  Lord  Sandwich,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  British  admiralty,  resolved  never  to 
leave  pursuing  the  colony  of  Ehode  Island  until  its  charter 
should  be  taken  away.     "A  few  punished  at  Execution  dock 
would-be  the  only  effectual  preventive  of  any  further  at- 
tempt," wrote  Hutchinson,  who  wished  to  see  a  beginning  of 
punishing  American  offenders  in  England.     There  now  ex- 
isted a  statute  authorizing  such  a  procedure.     Two  months 
before,  the  king  had  assented  to  an  act  for  the  better  secur- 
ing dock-yards,  ships,  and  stores,  which  made  death  the  pen- 
alty for  destroying  even  the  oar  of  a  cutter's  boat  or  the  head 
of  an  empty  cask  belonging  to  the  fleet,  and  subjected  the 
accused  to  a  trial  in  any  county  in  Great  Britain ;  and  this  act 
extended  to  the  colonies. 

For  the  last  five  years,  there  had  been  no  contested  election 
in  Boston.  Deceived  by  the  apparent  tranquilUty,  the  friends 
of  government  in  1772  attempted  to  defeat  the  choice  of  Sam- 
uel Adams  as  representative ;  but  he  received  more  than  twice 
and  a  half  as  many  votes  as  his  opponent. 

^  The  legislature  was  for  the  fourth  year  convened  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  the  governor  had  grown  weary  of  the  strife,  and, 
against  his  declared  purpose,  adjourned  the  session  to  the  ac- 
customed house  in  Boston.  There  the  assembly  gave  attention 
to  the  gradual  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  colony  effected 
by  the  payment  of  the  king's  civil  officers  through  Avarrants 
under  his  sign  manual,  drawn  on  a  perennial  fund  raised  by  an 
act  of  parliament.  By  their  charter,  which  they  respected  as 
"a  most  solemn  compact "  between  them  and  Great  Britain, 
they  maintained  that  over  their  governor  and  judges  the 
power  of  the  king  was  protected  by  the  right  of  nomination, 
the  power  of  the  colony  by  the  exclusive  right  of  providing 
support.  These  views  were  embodied  by  Hawley  in  a  report 
to  the  assembly,  and,  on  the  tenth  of  July  1772,  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  eighty-five  to  nineteen.  It  followed,  and  was  so 
J  ...J., I,  ,„  gj.^TViiiur  "snu,  iiki;  iiuLumnson,  was  not  ae- 
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pendent  on  the  people  for  support,  was  not  such  a  governor 
as  the  people  had  consented  to,  at  the  granting  of  th3  charter; 
the  house  most  solemnly  protested  "  that  the  innovation  was 
an  important  change  of  the  constitution,  and  exposed  the  prov- 
ince to  a  despotic  administration  of  government."  The  infer- 
ence was  unavoidable.  If  the  principle  contained  in  the  pre- 
amble to  Townshend's  revenue  act  should  become  the  rule  of 
administration,  obedience  would  no  longer  be  due  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  rightful  dependence  on  England  would  be  at 
an  end. 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  the  secretary,  with  eager  haste, 
announced  that  the  king,  with  the  "  entire  concurrence  of 
Lord  North,  had  made  provision  for  the  support  of  his  law 
servants  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay."  This  act, 
constituting  judges,  who  held  their  offices  at  the  king's  pleas- 
ure, stipendiaries  of  the  crown,  was  the  crisis  of  revolution. 

Meantime,  Hillsborough  was  left  with  few  supporters  ex- 
cept the  flatterers  who  had  made  his  vanity  subservient  to 
their  selfishness.  The  king  was  weary  of  him ;  his  colleagues 
conspired  to  drive  him  into  retirement.  The  occasion  was 
at  hand.  Franklin  had  negotiated  with  the  treasury  for  a 
grant  to  a  company  of  about  twenty-three  millions  of  acres 
of  land  south  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of  the  AUeghanies ;  Hills- 
borough, from  the  fear  that  men  in  the  backwoods  would  be 
too  independent,  opposed  the  project.  Franklin  persuaded 
Hertford,  Gower,  Camden,  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  and 
others,  to  become  share-holders  in  his  scheme ;  by  their  in- 
fluence, the  lords  of  council  disregarded  the  adverse  report  of 
the  board  of  trade,  and  decided  in  favor  of  planting  the  new 
province.  Hillsborough  was  too  proud  to  brook  this  public  in- 
sult ;  and  the  king,  soothing  his  fall  by  a  patent  for  a  British 
earldom,  accepted  his  resignation  ;  but  Thurlow  took  care  that 
the  grant  for  the  western  province  should  never  be  sealed. 
The  pious  and  amiable  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  succeeded  Hills- 
borough as  secretary  for  the  colonies,  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve, with  Lord  North  and  the  king,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  consolidation,  aa  set  forth  in  Towns- 
hend's preamble. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE   TOWNS   OF  MASSACHUSETTS   HOLD   COREESPONDENCK 

August  17T2-January  1773. 

"  "We  must  get  the  colonies  into  order  before  we  engage 
with  our  neighbors,"  were  the  words  of  the  king  to  Lord 
North  in  August,  1772 ;  and  a  cordial  understanding  sprung 
up  between  George  III.  and  Louis  XV.,  that  monarchy  might 
triumph  in  France  over  philosophy,  in  America  over  the 
people. 

On  the  subject  of  royal  authority,  Louis  XV.  never  wav- 
ered.   To  him  Protestants  were  republicans ;  and  lie  would  not 
even  legalize  their  marriages.    He  violated  the  constitutions  of 
Languedoc  and  Brittany  without  scruple,  employing  military 
force  against  their  states.     The  parliament  of  Paris,  even  more 
than  the  other  companies  of  judges,  had  become  an  aristocratic 
senate,  not  only  distributing  justice,  but  exercising  some  check 
on  legislation ;  he  demanded  their  unquaHfied  registry  of  his 
edicts.      "Sire,"  remonstrated  the  upright  magistrate  Male- 
sherbes,  in  1771,  "  to  mark  your  dissatisfaction  with  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  the  most  essential  rights  of  a  free  people 
are  taken  from  the  nation.    The  greatest  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple is  always  the  object  and  end  of  legitimate  power.     God 
places  the  crown  on  the  heads  of  kings  to  preserve  to  their 
subjects  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.     This 
truth  flows  from  the  law  of  God  and  from  the  law  of  nature, 
and  is  peculiar  to  no  constitution.    In  France,  as  in  all  mon- 
archies, there  exist  inviolable  rights,  which  belong  to  the  na- 
tion.   Interrogate,  sire,  the  nation  itself:   the  incorruptible 
testimony  of  its  representatives  will  at  least  let  you  know  if 

the  cause  which  we  defend  to-day  is  that  of  all  this  people,  by 
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whom  you  reign  and  for  whom  you  reign."  « I  will  never 
change,"  repKed  Louis.  Exiling  Malesherbes,  he  overturned 
all  the  parliaments  and  reconstructed  the  courts.  "  The  crown 
is  rescued  from  the  dust  of  the  rolls,"  cried  his  flatterers.  "  It 
is  the  tower  of  Babel,"  said  others, "  or  chaos  come  again,  or  the 
end  of  the  world." 

The  king  of  England,  in  like  manner,  had  no  higher  object 
than  to  confirm  his  authority.  In  September  the  ministers  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eussia  were  signing  at  St.  Petersburg 
the  treaty  for  the  first  partition  of  Poland ;  he  did  not  ques- 
tion its  justice.  Toward  European  affairs  the  British  policy, 
like  that  of  France,  was  one  of  inertness  and  peace.  Poland 
might  perish,  that  Louis  XV.  might  confirm  his  arbitrary- 
power,  and  George  III.  obtain  leisure  to  reduce  America. 

There,  in  New  England,  the  marriage  vow  was  austerely 
sacred.  There  industry  created  wealth,  and,  at  the  death  of 
the  parents,  divided  it  among  all  the  children ;  and  none  pro- 
fessed that  the  human  race  lives  for  the  few.  There  jvery 
man  was,  or  expected  to  become,  a  freeholder ;  the  owner  of 
the  land  held  the  plough ;  he  who  held  the  plough  held  the 
sword ;  and  liberty,  acquired  by  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of 
a  revered  ancestry,  was  guarded,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  as 
a  sacred  trust  for  posterity.  There  Hopkins,  discoursing  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  to  merchants  and  mari- 
ners, founded  morals  on  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love, 
establishing  it  as  the  duty  of  every  one  to  be  willing  to  sacri- 
fice himself  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  freedom  of  his  country, 
the  well-being  of  his  race. 

The  younger  Quincy  misunderstood  his  countrymen  when 
he  wrote :  "  The  word  of  God  has  pointed  the  mode  of  relief 
from  Moabitish  oppression :  prayers  and  tears,  with  the  help 
of  a  dagger.  The  Lord  of  light  has  given  us  the  fit  message 
to  send  to  a  tyrant :  a  dagger  of  a  cubit  in  his  belly ;  and  every 
worthy  man  who  desires  to  be  an  Ehud,  the  deliverer  of  his 
country,  will  strive  to  be  the  messenger."  Hutchinson  knew 
the  people  too  well  to  be  in  dread  of  assassination ;  but  this 
wild  outbreak  of  frenzy  seems  to  have  been  brought  without 
delay  to  the  notice  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  of  the  king. 
This  is  a  people,  said  Samuel  Adams  of  his  eountrymen, 
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"who  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth  deserve  most  to  be  free » 
let^  when  he  first  proposed  organizing  revolution  through 
ommmees  of  correspondence,  every  one  of  his  collea^esln 
^e  delegation  from  Boston  dissuaded  from  the  movment 

joined  with  three  or  four  others  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town ' 
and  they  rejected  the  first  petition  for  a  town-meetin.  ' 

Cushit^'.T.' Tf''''^^'^  "^^'^  ^y  resolves,"  insinuated 
^.usliing ,     but,  before  enforcing  them,  she  must  wait  to  orow 

more  powerful."     "We  are  at  a  crisis," waa  th^  JweV-  .^S 

liberty  or  slavery."    A  new  petition,  signed  by  one  hundred 
and  SIX  niliabitants,  explaining  how  tL  judgesVou  d  be  cor 
nipted  into  political  partisans  by  their  complete  dependence 
prevailed  with  the  selectmen;  and  a  meeting  of  the  tow^of 

Zzz  'zr'^'  'r  *'^  *--*^-g^^th  !f  octobe;.ihe 

day  came        We  must  now  strike  a  home  blow,"  said  the 
"Boston  G^ette,""or  sit  down  under  the  yoke  of  tylny 
The  people  m  every  town  must  instruct  their  representative 
to  send  a  remonstrance  to  the  king,  and  assure  him,  unless 
their  liberties  are  immediately  restored  whole  and  entik'hey 

Tf  hfl^M  ^"^T"^^"*  commonwealth  after  the  exLple 
of  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  offer  a  free  trade  to  all  nations. 
Should  any  one  province  begin  the  example,  the  other  prov- 
inces will  follow;  and  Great  Britain  must  Comply  with^ur 
demands,  or  sink  under  the  united  force  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  This  is  the  plan  that  wisdom  and  Providence 
point  out  to  preserve  our  rights,  and  this  alone  " 

Toward  that  design  Adams  moved  with  undivided  pur- 
pose  conducting  public  measures  so  cautiously  that  no  Lp 
needed  to  be  retraced.     The  attendance  at  Faneuil  Hall  was 
not  great ;  the  town  only  raised  a  committee  to  inquire  of  the 
governor  1   the  judges  of  the  province  had  become\he  st  pen 
dianes  of  the  crown.    "  This  countiy,"  said  Samuel  Adams'^  in 
the  interval,  "must  shake  off  its  intolerable  burdens  at  all 
event. ;  every  day  strengthens  our  oppressors,  and  weakens  us ; 
f  each  town  would  declare  its  sense,  our  enemies  could  no 
divide  us;"  and  he  urged  Elbridge  Gerrv.  of  Marbi'^h---^  - 
convoke  the  citizens  of  "that  port  """' '       ^^^^-^-'^"'  - 
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As  the  goveraor  refused  to  answer  the  inquiiy  of  the  town, 
they  next  asked  that  he  would  allow  the  general  assembly  to 
meet  on  the  day  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued. 

A  determined  spirit  began  to  show  itself  in  the  country ; 
yet  when,  on  the  second  of  November,  Boston  reassembled,  no 
more  persons  attended  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  "If  in 
compliance  with  your  petition,"  such  was  Hutchinson's  mes- 
sage to  them,  "  I  should  alter  my  determination,  and  meet  the 
assembly  at  such  time  bs  you  judge  necessary,  I  should,  in 
effect,  yield  to  you  the  exercise  of  that  part  of  the  prerogative. 
There  would,"  moreover,  "  be  danger  of  encouraging  the  m- 
habitants  of  the  other  towns  in  the  province  to  assemble  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  consider  of  the  necessity  or  expedi- 
ency of  a  session  of  the  general  assembly,  or  to  debate  and 
transact  other  matters,  which  the  law,  that  authorizes  towns  to 
assemble,  does  not  make  the  business  of  a  to\vn-meetino'." 

By  denying  the  right  of  the  towns  to  discuss  public  ques- 
tions, the  governor  placed  himself  at  variance  with  the  institu- 
tion of  town  governments,  the  oldest  and  dearest  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  established  rights  of  New  England,  rooted 
in  custom  and  twined  with  a  thousand  tendrils  round  the  iai^h 
of  the  people.  The  meeting  read  over  the  reply  several  times, 
and  voted  unanimously  « that  its  inhabitants  have,  ever  had, 
and  ought  to  have  a  right  to  petition  the  king  or  his  represen- 
tative for  the  redress  or  the  preventing  of  grievances,  and  to 
communicate  their  sentiments  to  other  towns." 

Samuel  Adams  then  arose,  and  made  that  motion  which 
included  the  whole  revolution,  "that  a  committee  of  corre- 
spondence be  appointed,  to  consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  to 
state  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  and  of  this  province  in  particu- 
lar, as  men,  as  Christians,  and  as  subjects ;  to  communicate  and 
publish  the  same  to  the  several  to^vns  in  this  province  and  to 
the  world,  as  the  sense  of  this  town,  with  the  infringements 
and  violations  thereof  that  have  been,  or  from  time  to  tune 
may  be,  made ;  also  requesting  of  each  town  a  free  communi- 
cation of  their  sentiments  on  this  subject."  The  assembly  was 
to  coniirm  the  doings  of  the  towns,  and  invite  the  other  colo- 
nies to  join;  and  this  would  lead  to  a  general  confederacy 
against  the  authority  of  parliament. 
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The  motion  was  readily  adopted ;  but  it  was  diffionlf  i^ 
raise  the  committee.    Gushing,  feancock,  and  Phil^p^^^^^^^^^ 

^drJ'^Tf '"'"''*"'"  '^  ^^^*^°'  Pl^^^^d  private^budnesa 
selectmen.     The  name  of  James  Otis,  who  was  now  but  a 
wreck,  appears  first  on  the  list,  as  a  tribute  to  former  LvL 
^tXwTlTTT  --^---  Samuel  Adams Td 

man  "  al^Tr'     i'  f '*  T  ''''^^^  ^  ^  "  ^"^^erly  states- 
man,   and  the  ablest  political  writer  in  New  Endand-  tlit 
jond,  a  rare  combination  of  gentleness  with  danng  c^^^^^^^^ 
of  respect  for  law  with  the  love  of  libertv     rr^.J.^' 

LT,!r  Xr""^' ^■'''""S  ■■'  0™  career  of  ;ubirLr 
and  action;  differing  only  in  this,  that,  while  WamH  111 

eungto  the  hope  of  eoneiliation,  Idam  fT^Jdesitd 
the  conflict  for  independence. 

.nS^  *''"  *^f  of  November,  the  Boston  committee  of  corre- 
spondonce  me  at  tie  representatives'  chamber,  and  olniz^ 
toelf  by  electmg  the  true-hearted  Wilham  Cooper  TcTerk 

^JT'n'  '  ""^™"^  ™*^'  g"™  ^ach  to  the  othei^  the 
p  edge  of  "honor  not  to  divnlge  any  part  of  the  eonversat  on 
at  the  r  mee  m^  to  any  person  whatsoever,  excepting  whit  he 
committee  itseH  should  make  known."  Samuel  AdH  wa^ 
hen  appointed  to  prepare  the  statement  of  tlie  righrTf  Z 
colonists,  and  Joseph  Warren  of  the  several  grievouf  violati^! 
o  those  rights ;  while  a  letter  was  addi^ssed  1 1 rXt^' 
Meantime,  Adams  «,„sed  his  friends  throughout  the  prorin™' 

PlymouTh-T'? """="'","'"  ''^  ™'^  to^ames  wC"of 
l-lymouth;  ",t  18  more  than  time  to  be  rid  of  both  tvniits 

^d  tyranny;"  and,  explaining  "the  leading  step  "  wS 
Boston  had  taken,  he  entreated  co-operation.  ^ 

The  flame  caught.    Plymouth,  Marblehead,  Roxbury  Cam- 

Ss  ^.XTtheT"  nf^'""-   "  """  ^<'  -"  — 

Adams     that  the  love  of  liberty,  and  a  zeal  to  support  it,  may 
enkmdie  in  every  town."    "  Their  scheme  of  keeping  up  a  Zl 

iTr  whiT      "'?^.  f !  P™™"^'"  ^"*  Hutfhifsoi,  in  a 
etter  vhicli  was  laid  before  the  king,  "is  such  a  foolidi  one 
that  It  must  necesKirily  make  thorn  ridiculous." 
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After  the  report  of  the  Boston  committee  was  prepared, 
Otis  was  appointed  to  present  it  to  the  town.     As  they  clioso 
on  this  last  great  occasion  of  his  public  appearance  to  name 
him  with  the  honors  of  precedence,  history  may  express  satis- 
faction that  he  wliose  eloquence  first  awakened  the  thought  of 
resistance  should  have  been  able  to  lend  his  presence  and  his 
name  to  the  grand  movement  for  union.     lie  was  a  man  of 
many  sorrows;  familiar  with  grief,  as  one  who  had  known 
little  else.     The  burden  of  his  infirmities  was  greater  than  he 
could  bear;   his  fine  intellect  became  a  ruin,  which  reason 
wandered  over,  but  did  not  occupy,  and  by  its  waning  light 
showed  less  the  original  beauty  of  the  structure  than  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  overthrow.     The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  seclusion;  years  afterward,  when  his  country's  inde- 
pendence had  been  declared,  he  stood  one  summer's  day  in  the 
porch  of  the  farm-house  which  was  his  retreat,  watching  a 
sudden  shower.     One  flash,  and  only  one,  was  seen  in  the  sky ; 
one  bolt  fell,  and,  harming  nothing  else,  struck  James  Otis. 
In  this  wise  all  that  was  mortal  of  him  perished. 

On  the  twentieth  of  November,  Boston,  in  a  legal  town- 
meeting,  received   the  report  of  their  committee.     Among 
their  natural  rights,  they  claimed  a  right  to  life,  to  liberty,  to 
property;  in  case  of  intolerable  oppression,  to  change  aUegi- 
ance  for  their  sake ;  to  resume  them,  if  they  had  ever  been 
renounced ;  to  rescue  and  preserve  them,  sword  in  hand. 
^    The  grievances  of  which  they  complained  were  the  assump- 
tion by  the  British  pariiament  of  absolute  power  in  all  cases 
whatsoever;  the  exeri;ion  of  that  power  to  raise  a  revenue  in 
the  colonies  without  their  consent;  the  appointment  of  officers 
unknown  to  the  charter  to  collect  the  revenue  ;  the  investing 
these  officers  with  unconstitutional  authority;  the  supporting 
thern  by  fleets  and  armies  in  time  of  peace ;  the  establishment 
ot  a  civil  list  out  of  the  unconstitutional  revenue  even  for 
judges  whose  commissions  were  held  only  during  pleasure,  and 
^yhose  decisions  affected  property,  liberi;y,  and  life ;  the  oppres- 
sive use  of  royal  instructions  ;  the  enormous  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  vice-admiralty  courts;  the  infringement  of  the 
right  derived  from  God  and  nature  to  make  use  of  their  skill 
and  industry,  by  prohibiting  or  restraining  the  manufacture  of 
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iron,  of  hats,  of  wool ;  the  violence  of  authorizing  persons  in 
the  colonies  to  be  taken  up  under  pretence  of  certain  offences, 
and  carried  to  Great  Britain  for  trial ;  the  claim  of  a  right  to 
establish  a  bishop  and  episcopal  courts  without  the  consent  of 
the  colony ;  the  frequent  alteration  of  the  bounds  of  colonies, 
followed  by  a  necessity  for  the  owners  of  the  land  to  purchase 
fresh  grants  of  their  property  from  rapacious  governors.  "  This 
enumeration,"  they  said,  "of  some  of  the  most  open  infringe- 
ments of  their  rights  will  not  fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  all 
who  consider  themselves  interested  in  the  happiness  and  free- 
dom of  mankind,  and  will  by  every  candid  pereon  be  judged 
sufficient  to  justify  whatever  measures  have  been  or  may  be 
taken  to  obtain  redress.''^- 

Having  thus  joined  issue  with  the  king  and  parliament, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston  voted,  by  moans  of 
committees  of  correspondence,  to  make  an  appeal  to  all  the 
towns  in  the  colony,  "that  the  collected  wisdom  and  fortitude 
of  the  whole  people  might  dictate  measures  for  the  rescue  of 
their  happy  and  glorious  constitution."  "  These  worthy  New 
Englanders,"  said  Chatham,  as  he  read  the  report,  "ever  feel 
as  Old  Englanders  ought  to  do." 

And  what  was  England  gaining  by  the  controversy  ?  The 
commissioners  of  the  stamp  office  were  just  then  settling  their 
accounts  for  their  expenses  in  America,  which  were  found  to 
have  exceeded  twelve  thousand  pounds,  while  they  had  received 
for  revenue  only  about  fifteen  hundred,  and  this  almost  exclu- 
sively from  Canada  and  the  West  India  islands.  The  result  of 
the  tax  on  tea  had  been  more  disastrous.  Even  in  Boston,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  seven  eighths  of 
the  teas  consumed  were  Dutch  teas,  and  in  the  southern  gov- 
ernments the  proportion  was  much  greater;  so  that  the  whole 
remittance  of  the  last  year  for  duties  on  teas  and  wines  and 
other  articles  taxed  indirectly,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
eighty-five  or  eighty  pounds ;  while  ships  and  soldiers  for  the 
support  of  the  collecting  officers  had  cost  some  hundred 
thousands,  and  the  East  India  company  had  lost  the  sale  of 
goods  to  the  amount  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. England  was  growing  weary  of  the  fruitless  strife ; 
Lord  North  wished  it  at  an  end ;  Dartmouth  desired  the  king 
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to  "reign  in  the  affections  of  his  people,"  and  would  have  re- 
garded conciliation  as  "  the  happiest  event  of  his  life." 

Temple,  the  commissioner  of  customs  in  America,  remained 
always  in  strife  with  his  associates  in  the  American  board  of 
customs,  which  GrenviUo  had  established;  for  he  never  dis- 
covered in  them  the  least  view  to  the  real  interest  of  the  reve- 
nue.    They  were  rather  guided  by  an  anxious  desire  to  light 
up  a  war  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  and 
left  no  means  unattempted  to  effect  it.     «I  am  perfectly  of 
opinion  with  General  Gage,"  so  he  wrote,  in  November  17G8 
to  Grenville,  « that  the  king's  cause  has  been  more  hurt  in  this 
country  by  some  of  his  own  servants  than  by  all  the  world 
beside,  and  time  must  turn  this  up  to  public  view."    In  the 
latter  part  of  the  following  year,  to  the  great  dismay  of  Hutch- 
mson,  he  returned  to  England,  partly  to  answer  the  charge 
made  m  form  against  him  by  his  colleagues  of  favoring  the 
popular  party,  and  partly  to  charge  them  and  the  governor 
with  insolence,  indiscretion,  and  abuse  of  their  powers.    Lord 
Temple  acted  toward  him  the  part  of  a  real  fatlier,  and  in  Lord 
Chatham,  between  whom  and  Lord  Temple  there  had  been  a 
reconciliation,  he  found  an  able  and  kind  adviser.     The  re- 
turn of  Temple  to  England  dismayed  Hutchinson,  who  was 
Bure  to  find  in  him  an  implacable  enemy.      From  another 
source  Grenville  knew  well  the  purposes  of  Hutchinson,  for 
lliomas  Whately  had  communicated  to  his  old  patron  letters 
which  Hutchinson,  and  Oliver,  Hutchinson's  brother-in-law 
had  written  to  him  to  stimulate  the  British  government  in 
the  policy  of  coercing  the  colonies  into  submission.     These 
letters  Grenville  showed  to  Lord  Temple,  and  they  were  seen 
by  others. 

In  December  1772,  after  the  death  alike  of  George  Gren- 
ville and  of  Thomas  Whately,  a  member  of  parliament  having 
discovered  that  every  perverse  "measure  and  every  grievance 
complained  of  took  their  rise  not  from  the  British  government, 
but  were  projected,  proposed  to  administration,  solicited,  anu 
obtained  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  among  the  Ameri- 
cans  themselves,  as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  that  country  » 
endeavored  to  convince  Franklin  of  the  well-ascertained  fact, 
i^rankhn  remaining  skeptical,  he  returned  in  a  few  days  with 
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theso  very  lottors  from  JIutchinson  and  OUvor,  which  Grenville 
l.ad  shown  to  Lord  Tomple.  virenviiie 

These,  which  were  but  modorato  specimens  of  a  moat  per- 
jevenng  and  extensive  correspondence  of  a  Ulce  nature,  Franlc- 

onZt'Jl  r"1  •"  Tf  '"  ^'  «»»^«"«'»'«.  -0'  for  pubhcc. 
tion,  bnt  to  bo  rotamed  for  some  months,  and  po.-u8ed  by  the 

thecrncn'"°;T'""''\°'  "">  '"«='''"""''  ^y  '"""'"'^  «f 
the  council  aud  l)y  some  few  othere  to  whom  the  chairman  of 

that  committee  might  thiulc  proper  to  show  them. 

Had  the  conspiracy,  which  was  thus  laid  bare,  aimed  at  the 

Ke  of  a  mmuter,  or  the  king,  any  honest  man  must  have  im° 

mediately  comraumcated  the  discovery  to  the  secretary  of  state  • 

to  conspjre  to  introduce  into  America  a  military  go™  mntt 

of  thW  ?'  f"""?"  '"'°''^'  "^  "  ^""  """^  •^<>'»'»-  "rime 
alenf  „;T  "^f 'r^''*™'''  bad  come  to  light.  Franklin.as 
agent  of  irassachusetts,  made  himself  the  public  accuser  of 
hose  whose  conduct  was  now  exposed ,  aud,  in  an  om";  ter 
sent  he  proofs  of  their  designs  to  the  speaker  of  the  Massachu! 
setts  house  of  representatives,  with  no  concealment  or  reserva- 
tion  but  sue.  as  his  informer  had  «=quired.  "  All  good  men '- 
wrote  FrankUn,  as  he  forwarded  til  letter,  "wish  1™ 
to  subs,st  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  My 
resentment  against  this  country  for  its  arbitrary  mea^ires  in 

tion  by  these  papers  that  those  measures  were  proieeted  ad- 
vised, and  called  for  by  men  of  ehamcter  amongT,tcIvl 
I  think  they  must  have  the  same  effect  with  you.    As  to  the 

r^nat      "  ^  f"";'"""   '"^^""S  -ay  «,e  liberties  0 
tbeir  native  country  for  poste,  negotiating  for  salaries  and 

pensions  extorted  from  the  people,  and,%onseious  of  To 
odium  these  might  be  attended  with,  calling  for  troops  to 
TxciW  r"^  '•'«  ^W-nent  of  them;  w"hen  I  seeLm 
exciting  jealousies  in  the  crown,  and  provoking  it  to  wrath 
agamst  so  great  a  part  of  its  most  faitMnl  subjf ets ;  creating 
enmit.es  between  the  difEerent  conntries  of  which  the  empire 
cons.sts;  occasioning  a  great  expense  to  the  old  country  for 
oppressing  or  preventing  imaginary  rebellions  in  the  new, 
and  to  the  new  country  for  the  payment  of  needless  gratiflca^ 
tions  to  useless  officers  and  enemies-I  cannot  b..t  doubt  their 
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sincerity  even  in  the  political  principles  they  profess,  and 
deem  them  mere  time-servers,  seeking  their  own  private  emol- 
uments through  any  quantity  of  public  mischief;  betrayers  of 
the  interest  not  of  their  native  country  only,  but  of  the  gov- 
ernment they  pretend  .o  serve,  and  of  the  whole  English  em- 
pire." 

While  the  letters  were  on  their  way,  the  towns  in  the 
province  were  coming  together  under  the  invitation  from  Bos- 
ton.     The  people  of  Marblehead,  whose  fishermen  were  re- 
turned from  their  annual  excursion  to  the  Grand  Banks,  at  a 
full  meeting,  with  but  one  dissentient,  expressed  "  their  un- 
avoidable disesteem  and  reluctant  irreverence  for  the  British 
parliament;"  their  sense  of  the  "great  and  uncommon  kind 
of  grievance "  of  being  compelled  "  to  carry  the  produce  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  received  for  their  fish,  to  Great  Britain, 
and  there  paying  duties ; "  how  "  justly  they  were  incensed  at 
the  unconstitutional,  unrighteous  proceedings "  of  ministers ; 
how  they  "  detested  the  name  of  a  Hillsborough ; "  how  ready 
they  were  to  "  unite  for  the  recovery  of  their  violated  rights ;  " 
and,  like  Roxbury  and  Plymouth,  they  appointed  their  com- 
mittee.     AVarren,    of    Plymouth,   was    desponding.      "The 
towns,"  said  he,  "are  dead,  and  cannot  be  raised  without  a 
miracle."     "  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  in  you  the  least  approach 
toward  despair,"  answered  Adams.     "iT/^  desperandum  is  a 
motto  for  you  and  me.     All  are  not  dead  ;  and  where  there  is 
a  spark  of  patriotic  fire  we  will  rekindle  it."     The  patriot's 
confidence  was   justified.     In  Plymouth  itself  "there  were 
nm-ty  to  one  to  fight  Great  Britain." 

In  December,  the  people  of  Cambridge,  in  a  full  meeting, 
expressed  themselves  "  much  concerned  to  maintain  and  secure 
their  own  invaluable  rights,  which  were  not  the  gift  of  kings, 
but  purchased  with  the  precious  blood  and  treasure  of  their 
ancestors;"  and  they  "discovered  a  glorious  spirit,  like  men 
determined  to  be  free."  Roxbury,  M'hich  had  moved  with 
deliberation,  found  "tlie  rights  of  the  colonists  fully  sup- 
ported and  Warranted  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  charter  of  the  province."  "Our 
pious  forefathers,"  said  they,  "  died  with  the  pleasing  liope 
that  we  their  children  should  live  free;  let  none,  as  thev 
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bilVri  Jt' '  ''  '''"'^""  ^'^'  ^^'*"'^'  '^''^  '^'''  ^y  ^^^^°g  '^'''^ 
^  On  Monday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  to™  were 
in  session  from  the  Kennebec  to  Buzzard's  bay.  The  people 
of  Char  estown  beheld  their  own  welfare  "  and  the  fate  of  an- 

ester,  before  our  assembling  for  the  cause  of  liberty  will  be 
determmed  to  be  riotous,  and  every  attempt  to  prevent  the 
flood  of  despotism  from  overflowing  our  land  will  be  deemed 
open  rebellion."  Woolwich,  "an  infant  people  ir  an  infant 
country,'  did  not  "think  their  answer  perfect  in  spelling  or 

their  fit  '^^^^^^'T  ^^^^^*^g-^  f-^-g  got  thebettef  of 
their  false  shame.    Does  any  one  ask  who  had  precedence  in 
proposing  a  umon  <     the  colonies,  and  a  v.ar  for  independ- 
ence i     ihe  thoughts  were  the  offspring  of  the  time,  and  were 
m  every  patriot's  breast.    It  were  as  well  to  ask  which  tree  in 
the  forest  IS  the  earliest  to  feel  the  reviving  year.     The  first 
official  utterance  of  revolution  did  not  spring  from  a  congress 
of  the  colonies,  or  the  future  chiefs  of  the  repubhc;  from  the 
nch  who  falter,  or  the  learned  who  weigh  and  debate.     The 
people  of  the  little  interior  town  of  Pembroke,  in  Plymouth 
county,  unpretending  husbandmen,  full  of  the  glory  of  their 
descent  from  the  pilgrims,  concluded  a  clear  statement  of  their 
gnevances  with  the  prediction  that,  "  if  the  measures  so  justly 
complained  of  were  persisted  in  and  enforced  by  fleets  and 
armies  they  must,  they  wiU,  in  a  little  time  issue  in  the  total 
dissolution  of  the  union  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies.      In  a  louder  tone  the  freemen  of  Gloucester  declared 
their  readiness  to  stand  for  their  rights  and  liberties,  which 
were  dearer  to  them  than  their  lives,  and  to  join  with  all  others 
m  an  appeal  to  the  Great  Lawgiver,  not  doubting  of  success 
according  to  the  justice  of  their  cause. 

Salisbury,  a  small  town  on  the  Merrimack,  counselled  an 
American  umon.  Ipswich,  in  point  of  numbers  the  second 
town  in  the  province,  advised  "  that  the  colonies  in  general 
and  the  inhabitants  of  their  province  in  particular,  should 
stand  Arm  as  cne  man,  to  maintain  all  their  just  rights  and 
pnvileges."  In  the  course  of  December,  the  eari  of  Chatham 
was  reading  several  Now  England  writings  "with  admiration 
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and  love ; "  among  others,  an  election  sermon  by  Tucker,  in 
which  he  found  "tb-  divine  Sidney  rendered  practical,  and 
the  philosophical  Locke  more  demonstrative;"  and,  on  that 
same  day,  the  people  of  the  to^vn  of  Chatham,  at  the  extremity 
of  Cape  Cod,  were  declaring  their  "  civil  and  religious  princi- 
ples to  be  the  sweetest  and  essential  part  of  their  lives,  with- 
out which  the  remainder  was  scarcely  worth  preserving." 

But  the  excitement  increased  when  it  became  knoNvn  that 
Thurlow  and  Wedderbum  had  reported  the  burning  of  the 
Gaspee  to  be  a  crime  of  a  much  deeper  dye  than  piracy, 
and  that  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  had  or- 
dered its  authors  and  abettors  to  be  delivered  to  Rear-Admiral 
Montagu,  and,  with  the  witnesses,  brought  for  "  condign  pun- 
ishment" to  England.     To  send  an  American  across  "the  At- 
lantic for  trial  for  his  life  was  an  intolerable  violation  of  jus- 
tice;   Hutchinson  urged  what  was  worse,  to   abrogate  the 
Rhode  Island  charter.      In  this  hour  of  greatest  peril,  the 
men  of  Rhode  Island,  by  the  hands  of  Darius  Sessions,  their 
deputy  governor,  and  Stephen  Hopkins,  their  chief  justice, 
appealed  to  Samuel  Adams  for  advice.    And  he  answered  im- 
mediately that  the  occasion  "should  awaken  the  American 
colonies,  and  again  unite  them  in  one  band ;  that  an  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  one  colony  was  an  attack  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  all,  and  that,  therefore,  in  this  instance  all  should  be 
ready  to  yield  assistance." 

Employing  this  event  to  promote  a  general  union,  the  Bos- 
ton conmiittee,  as  the  year  went  cut,  were,  "  by  the  people's 
thorough  understanding  of  their  civil  and  raiigious  rights  and 
liberties,  encouraged  to  trust  in  God  that  a  day  was  hastening 
when  the  efforts  of  the  colonists  would  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  the  present  generation  furnish  an  example  of  public 
virtue  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  posterity." 

In  a  like  spirit,  the  eventful  year  of  1773  was  nmg  in  by 
the  men  of  Marlborough.  "  Death,"  said  they,  unanimously, 
on  the  tirst  of  January,  "  is  more  eligible  than  slavery.  A 
free-bom  people  are  not  required  by  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  submit  to  tyranny,  but  may  make  use  of  such  power 
aa  God  has  giva  tliem  to  recover  and  support  their  laws  and 
liberties."    And,  advising  all  the  colonies  to  prepare  for  war, 
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they  "  implored  the  Ruler  above  the  skies  that  he  would  make 
bare  his  arm  in  defence  of  his  church  and  people,  and  let 
Israel  go." 

"  As  we  are  in  a  remote  wilderness  comer  of  the  earth,  we 
know  but  little,"  said  the  farmers  of  Lenox  ;  "  but  neither  na- 
ture nor  the  God  of  nature  requires  us  to  crouch,  Issachar- 
like,  between  the  two  burdens  of  poverty  and  slavery."    "  We 
prize  our  liberties  so  highly,"  thus  spoke  the  men  of  Leicester, 
with  the  districts  of  Spencer  and  Paxton,  "  that  Ave  think  it 
our  duty  to  risk  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  thereof." 
"  For  that  spirit  of  virtue  which  induced  your  town  at  so  criti- 
cal a  day  to  take  the  lead  in  so  good  a  cause,"  wrote  the  town 
of  Petersham,  «  our  admiration  is  heightened,  when  we  con- 
sider your  being  exposed  to  the  first  efforts  of  power.    The 
time  may  come  when  you  may  be  driven  from  your  goodly 
heritage ;  if  that  should  be  the  case,  we  invite  you  to  share 
with  us  in  our  small  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and, 
should  we  still  not  be  able  to  withstand,  we  are  determined  to 
retire,  and  seek  repose  among  the  inland  aboriginal  natives, 
with  whom  we  doubt  not  but  to  find  more  humanity  and 
brotherly  love  than  we  have  lately  received  from  our  mother 
country."     "  We  join  with  the  town  of  Petersham,"  was  the 
reply  of  Boston, "  in  preferring  a  life  among  the  savages  to  the 
most  splendid  condition  of  slavery ;  but  heaven  will  bless  the 
united  efforts  of  a  brave  people." 

"  It  is  only  some  people  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  making 
a  great  clamor,  in  ord«r  to  keep  their  party  alive,"  wrote  time- 
servers  to  Dartmouth,  begging  for  further  grants  of  salaries, 
and  blind  to  the  awakening  of  a  nation.  "  This  unliappy  con- 
test between  Britain  and  America,"  wrote  Samuel  Adams, 
^'  will  end  in  rivers  of  blood ;  but  America  may  wash  her  hands 
in  innocence."  Informing  Rhode  Island  of  the  design  of 
"  administration  to  get  their  charter  vacated,"  he  advised  them 
to  protract,  without  conceding  any  of  their  rights ;  and  to  ad- 
dress the  assemblies  of  all  the  other  colonies  for  support. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

virginia  consolidates  union. 

January- July  1773. 

On  the  sixth  of  January  1773,  the  day  on  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  assembled  at  Boston,  the  affairs  of  Amer- 
ica  were  under  consideration  in  England.    The  king,  who  read 
even  the  semi-official  letters  in  which  Hutchinson  described 
the  Boston  committee  of  correspondence  as  in  part  composed 
of  "  deacons  "  and  "  atheists,"  and  "  black-heai-ted  fellows  whom 
one  would  not  choose  to  meet  in  the  dark,"  "  very  much  ap- 
proved the  temper  and  firmness"  of  his  governor,  and  was 
concerned  lest  "the  inhabitants  of  Boston  should  be  deluded 
into  acts  of  disobedience  and  the  most  atrocious  criminality 
toward  individuals;"  he  found  "consolation  "  in  the  assurance 
that  « the  influence  of  the  m.alignant  spirits  was  daily  decreas- 
ing," and  "  that  their  mischievous  tenets  were  held  in  abhor- 
rence by  the  generality  of  the  people."     But  already  eighty 
towns  or  more,  including  almost  every  one  of  the  larger  towns, 
had  chosen  their  committees ;  and  Samuel  Adams  was  planning 
how  to  effect  a  ui:ion  of  all  the  colonies  in  congress.     When 
the  assembly  met,  the  speaker  transmitted  the  proceedings  of 
the  town  of  Boston  for  organizing  the  provincial  committees 
of  correspondence  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia. 

The  governor,  in  his  speech  to  the  two  houses,  with  cal- 
culating malice  summoned  them  to  admit  or  disprove  the  su- 
premacy of  parliament.  The  disorder  in  the  government  he 
attributed  to  the  denial  of  that  supremacy,  whicli  he  undertook 
to  estabUsh  by  arguments  derived  from  the  history  of  the 
colony,  its  charter,  and  English  law.  "  I  know  of  no  line,"  he 
said, "  that  can  ho  drawn  between  the  suprcinG  authority  of 
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parliament  and  the  total  independence  of  the  colonics.  It  is 
impossible  there  should  be  two  independent  legislatures  in  one 
and  the  same  state."  He  therefore  invited  the  legislature  to 
adhere  to  his  principles  or  convince  him  of  his  error.  Elated 
with  vanity,  he  thought  himself  sure  in  any  event  of  a  victory ; 
for,  if  they  should  disown  the  opinions  of  the  several  towns' 
he  would  gain  glory  in  England  ;  if  they  should  avow  them] 
then,  said  he  m  a  letter  which  was  to  go  straight  to  the  king, 
"I  shall  be  enabled  to  make  apparent  the  reasonableness  an*d 
necessity  of  coercion,  and  justify  it  to  all  the  world." 

The  speech  was  printed  and  industriously  circulated  in 
England,  and  for  a  short  time  its  indiscretion  was  not  per- 
ceived. In  Boston,  Samuel  Adams  prepared  to  "take  the 
fowler  in  his  own  snare."  No  man  in  the  province  had  re- 
flected so  much  as  he  on  the  question  of  the  legislative  power 
of  parliament  over  the  colonies;  no  man  had  so  early  arrived 
at  the  total  denial  of  that  power.  For  nine  years  he  had  been 
seeking  an  opportunity  of  promulgating  that  denial  as  the  opin- 
ion of  the  assembly;  and  caution  had  always  stood  in  his  wav 
At  last  the  opportunity  had  come ;  and  the  assembly,  with  one 
consent,  placed  the  pen  in  his  hand. 

Meantime,  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  were  still  vibratino- 
from  the  impulse  given  by  Boston.     "  The  swords  which  we 
whet  and  brightened  for  our  enemies  are  not  yet  grown  ru«ty  " 
wrote  the  town  of  Gorham.     "  We  offer  our  lives  as  a  sacrifice 
m  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty,"  was  the  response  of  Kittery 
"We  will  not  sit  down  easy,"  voted  Shirley,  "until  our  rights 
and  hberties  are  restored."    The  people  of  Medfield  would  also 
"have  a  final  period  put  to  that  most  cruel,  inhuman,  and  un- 
christian practice,  the  slave-trade."    Acton  spoke  out  concisely 
and  firmly.     "  Prohibiting  slitting-mills,"  said  South  Iladley, 
"is  similar  to  the  Philistines  prohibiting  smiths  in  Israel,  and 
shews  we  are  esteemed  by  our  brethren  as  vassals."     "Wo 
think  ourselves  obliged  to  emerge  from  our  former  obscnrity 
and  speak  our  minds  with  freedom,"  declared  Lunenburg,  "or 
our  posterity  may  otherwise  rise  up  and  cui-se  us."    "  We  of 
this  place  are  unanimous,"  was  the  message  from  PeppereU  • 
"our  resentment  riseth  against  those  who  dare  invade  our 
natural  and  constitutional  rights."    Tv  ith  one  voice  they  named 
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Captain  William  Prescott  to  be  the  chief  of  their  committee 
of  correspondence;  and  no  braver  heart  beat  in  Middlesex 
than  his.  Ljnn  called  for  a  provincial  convention ;  Stoneham 
invited  the  sister  colonies  to  harmony ;  Danvers  would  have 
"strict  union  of  all  the  provinces  on  the  continent."  " Digres- 
sions from  compacts,"  said  the  men  of  Princeton,  "  lessen  the 
connection  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies." 

South  Carolina,  too  remote  for  immediate  concert,  was 
engaged  in  the  same  cause.  Its  assembly  elected  Rawlins 
Lowndes  their  speaker.  The  governor  "  directed  the  assembly 
to  return  to  their  house  and  choose  another;"  and,  as  they 
persisted  in  their  first  choice,  he  prorogued  them,  and  did  it  in 
so  illegal  a  manner  that,  as  a  remedy,  he  dissolved  them  by  a 
proclamation,  and  immediately  issued  writs  for  choosing  a  new 
house.  By  the  order  for  a  new  election,  he  himself  brought 
the  subject  home  to  the  thoughts  of  every  voter  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  consolidated  resistance. 

This  controversy  was  local ;  the  answers  of  the  legislature 
of  JMassachusetts  to  the  challenge  of  Hutchinson  would  be  of 
general  importance.    That  of  the  council,  drafted  by  Bowdoin, 
clearly  traced  the  existing  discontents  to  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, subjecting  the  colonies  to  taxes  without  their  consent. 
The  removal  of  this  original  cause  would  remove  its  elfects. 
Supreme  or  unlimited  authority  can  with  fitness  belong  only 
to  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe ;  from  the  nature  and  end  of 
government,  the  supreme  authority  of  every  government  is 
limited ;  and  from  the  laws  of  England,  its  constitution,  and 
the  provincial  charter,  the  limits  of  that  authority  do  not  in- 
clude the  levying  of  taxes  within  the  province.     The  council 
conceded  nothing,  and  yet  avoided  a  conflict  with  the  opinions 
of  Chatham,  Camden,  and  Shelbume. 

The  house  in  their  reply,  which  Samuel  Adams,  aided  by 
the  sound  legal  knowledge  of  Ilawley,  had  constructed  witii 
his  utmost  skill  at  sarcasm,  and  which,  after  two  days'  debate, 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  carried  up  by  its  author,  chose 
a  different  mode  of  dealing  with  the  governor's  positions.  Like 
the  council,  they  traced  the  distarbed  state  of  government  to 
taxation  of  the  colonists  by  parliament ;  but,  as  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  that  body,  they  took  ine  governor  at  his  word.     "  It 
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is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,"  they  agreed,  «to  draw  a  line 
of  distmction  between  the  universal  authority  of  parhamcnt 
over  the  colonies  and  no  authority  at  tll;»  and,  laying  out  all 
their  strength  to  ..-ove  the  only  point  which  Hutchinson's 
statement  i;eciuired  to  be  pro.ed,  that  that  authority  was  not 
umveml,  they  opened  the  door  to  his  own  inference.     "If 
there  be  no  such  line,"  said  they,  "between  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  parliament  and  the  total  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies  then  either  the  colonies  ai-e  vassals  of  the  parliament  or 
they  are  totally  independent.    As  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
La.^  been  the  intention  of  the  parties  in  the  compacl  tli  t  on 
of  them  should  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  the  conclu- 
sion  .s  that  It  was  their  sense  that  we  were  thus  independent." 
But  It  IS  impossible,"  the  governor  had  insisted,  "that  there 

stte"     "Tr  ;f^^^T'rJ  ^^g^^^^t--  in  one  and  the  same 

state.      "Then,"  replied  the  house,  "the  colonies  were  by 

their  char  ei^  made  distinct  states  from  the  mother  country." 

Althougli  there  may  be  but  one  king,"  Hutchinson  had  said, 

yet  the  two  legislative  bodies  will  make  two  governments  a^ 

distinc    as  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  before  the 

union."     ';  Very  true,"  replied  the  house;  " and,  if  they  inter- 

fere  not  with  each  other,  what  hinders  but  that,  being  united 

in  one  head  and  sovereign,  they  may  Hve  happily  in  that  con- 

nection,  and  mutually  support  and  protect  each  other?" 

"  But  is  there  anything,"  the  governor  had  asked,  "  which 
we  have  more  reason  to  dread  than  independence  ? "  And  the 
house  answered  :  "  There  is  more  reason  to  dread  the  conse- 
quences of  absolute  uncontrolled  power,  whether  of  a  nation 
or  of  a  monarch."  "To  draw  the  line  of  distinction,"  they 
continue  -  between  the  supreme  authority  of  parhament  and 
the  total  independence  of  the  colonies  would  be  an  arduous 
undertaking,  and  of  very  great  importance  to  all  the  other 
colonies ;  and,  therefore,  could  we  conceive  of  such  a  line  we 
should  be  unwiUing  to  propose  it  without  their  consent  in 
congress." 

Having  thus  won  an  unsparing  victoiy  over  the  logic  of 
Hutchinson  by  accepting  all  his  premises  and  fitting  to  them 
other  and  apter  conclusions,  they  rebuked  the  governor  for 
having  reduced  them  to  the  alternative  either  of  armporin-  H- 
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Bilcnco  to  acquiosco  in  his  Rotitiiiicnts,  or  of  freely  discuBsing 
the  supreme  jiutliority  of  parliament. 

The  governor  was  overwhelmed  with  confusion.  lie  ]iad 
intended  to  drive  them  into  a  conllict  with  parliament ;  and 
thoy  had  denied  its  supremacy  by  implication  from  his  own 
premises,  in  a  maimer  that  could  bring  censure  on  no  one  but 
himself. 

During  this  controversy,  a  commissicm,  composed  of  Ad- 
miral ]\[oiitagu,  tho  vice-admiralty  judge  at  Boston,  the  chief 
justices  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and 
tho  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  met  at  Newport  to  inquire  into 
tho  alfair  of  the  ( Jaspee.  Darius  Sessions,  the  deputy  governor, 
and  Stephen  Hopkins,  formerly  governor,  now  chief  justice, 
were  the  two  pillars  on  which  Ilhode  Island  liberty  depended. 
They  notified  tho  commissioners  that  there  had  been  no  neglect 
of  duty  or  connivance  on  the  part  of  tho  provincial  govern- 
ment ;  from  which  it  followed  that  the  presence  of  the  special 
court  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  alarming. 

Tho  assembly  having  met  at  East  Greenwich  to  watch  tho 
comuiis>iioner3,  the  governor  laid  before  it  his  instructions  to 
arrest  olfenders  and  send  them  for  trial  to  EnglaTid.  Tho  or- 
der excited  general  horror  and  indignation.  The  chief  justice 
asked  directions  how  he  should  act.  Tho  assembly  referred 
him  to  his  discretion.  "  Then,"  said  Hopkins,  in  the  presence 
of  both  houses,  "  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  for  trial,  I 
will  neither  apprehend  any  person  b^y  my  own  order,  nor  suffer 
any  executive  otlicers  in  the  colony  to  do  it."  "  The  people 
would  not  have  borne  an  actual  seizure  of  persons."  The  at- 
tempt would  have  produced  a  crisis. 

Tho  commir.  .oners  elicited  nothing,  and  in  February  ad- 
journed with  bitterness  in  their  hearts.  Smyth,  tho  chief  jus- 
tice of  New  Jersey,  who  had  just  been  put  on  the  civil  list, 
threw  all  blame  on  the  popular  government  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Ilorsmanden,  the  chief  justice  of  New  York,  advised 
to  take  away  the  charter  of  that  province,  and  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  consolidate  the  "twins  in  one  royal  government." 
Yet  Connecticut,  the  land  of  steady  habits,  was  at  that  day 
the  most  orderly  and  quietly  governed  people  in  the  world ; 
and  the  chaiLcr  of  Rhode  Island,  in  spite  of  all  its  enemies, 
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had  vitality  enough  to  outlast  the  nnrcformed  house  of  com- 
mons. " 

The  doctrines  of  MassaehuHetts  gained  strength   in  that 
colony,  and  extended  to  others.     Hutchinson  was  embarni.ssed 
by  the  controversy  which  he  had  provoked,  and  would  now 
willingly  have  ended.     Meantime,  the  house  made  the  usual 
grants  to  the  justices  of  the  superior  court ;  l)ut  the  governor 
refused  his  assent,  because  lie  expected  warrants  for  their  sala- 
ries fron.  the  king.      The  house  rephed  :  "No  judge,  who 
a.  a  due  regard  to  justice  or  even  to  his  own   cluJacter, 
ou  d  choose  to  be  placed  under  sucli  an  undue  bias  as  the; 
must  be  under  by  accepting  their  salaries  of  the  crown      We 
are  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  luus  been  the  design  of 
administration  totally  to  subvert  the  cuHtitution,  and  hitro- 
ducc  an  arbitrary  government  into  this  province  ;  and  we  can- 
not wonder  that  the  apprehensions  of  this  people  are  thor- 
oughly awakened."     The  towns  of  Massachusetts  were  all  tie 

men  of  Rustliam,  "must  reject  the  detestable  plan  with  ab- 
horrence, If  they  would  ha,ve  their  memories  blessed."  "  Wo 
deny  the  parluimentary  power  of  taxing  us,  being  without 
the  reahn  of  England  and  not  represented  there,"  declared 
Stougiitenham.  "  Let  the  colonies  stand  firm  as  one  man," 
voted  Wmehendon.  "Divine  Providence  and  the  necessity 
of  things  may  call  upon  us  and  all  the  colonies  to  make  our 
^t  appeal,  wrote  the  farmers  who  dwelt  on  the  bleak  hills  of 
iNew  balem. 

./.f  Hutchinson  seemed  compelled  to  renew  his  discussion 
mth  the  egislature  ;  and  in  a  long  argument,  which  contained 
little  that  was  new,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  w.ib  holden  as  feudatory  of  the  imperial  ciown 
of  England,  and  was  therefore  under  the  government  of  the 
king's  laws  and  the  king's  court.  Again  Bowdoin  for  the 
council,  with  still  greater  clearness,  affirms  that  parliamentary 
taxation  ,s  unconstitutional,  because  imposed  without  consent  • 
again  Samuel  Adams  for  the  house,  aided  briefly,  in  Hawlev's 
temporary  absence,  by  the  strong  natural  powei-s  of  John 
Adams  and  his  good  knowledge  of  the  laws,  proves  from  the 
governors  own   premises  that  parliament  has  no  supremacy 
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over  the  colony,  because  the  feudal  system  admits  no  idea  of 
the  authority  of  parliament. 

At  the  same  time,  both  parties  looked  beyond  the  province 
for  aid.  Hutchinson  sought  to  intimidate  his  antagonists  by 
telling  thorn  "  that  the  English  nation  would  be  roused,  and 
could  not  be  withstood  ;  "  that  "  parliament  would,  by  some 
means  or  other,  maintain  its  supremacy."  To  liis  correspond- 
ents in  England,  he  sent  word  what  measures  should  be  cliosen ; 
advising  a  change  in  the  political  organization  of  towns,  a  pro- 
hibition of  tliu  commerce  of  Boston,  and  the  option  to  the 
province  between  submission  and  the  forfeiture  of  their  rights. 
"  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  government  may  be  convinced  that  some- 
thing is  necessary  to  be  done."  "  We  want  a  full  persuasion 
that  parliament  will  maintain  its  supremacy  at  all  events." 
"Without  it,  the  opposition   here  will  triumph  more  than 


)> 


ever. 

The  people  on  their  part  drew  from  their  institution  of 
committees  of  correspondence  throughout  the  province  the 
hope  of  a  union  of  all  the  colonies.  "  Some  future  congress," 
said  the  Boston  orator  of  the  fifth  of  March,  "  will  be  the  glori- 
ous source  of  the  salvation  of  America  ;  the  Amphictyons  of 
Greece,  who  formed  the  diet  or  great  council  of  the  states, 
exhibit  an  excellent  model  for  the  rising  Americans." 

Whether  that  great  idea  should  become  a  reality  rested  on 
Virginia.  Its  legislature  came  together  in  March.  Its  mem- 
bers had  authentic  infonnation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  town 
of  Boston  ;  and  public  rumors  had  reached  them  of  the  com- 
mission for  inquiry  into  the  aifaii-s  of  Rhode  Island.  They 
had  read  and  approved  of  the  answers  which  the  council 
and  the  house  of  Massachusetts  had  made  in  January  to  the 
speech  of  Hutchinson.  They  formed  themselves,  therefore, 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  col- 
ony; and  in  that  committee  Dabney  Carr,  of  Charlotte,  a 
young  statesman  of  brilliant  genius  as  well  as  fervid  patriot- 
ism, moved  a  series  of  resolutions  for  a  system  of  intercolonial 
committees  of  correspondence.  His  plan  included  a  thorough 
union  of  councils  throughout  the  continent.  If  it  should  suc- 
ceed and  be  adopted  by  the  other  colonies,  America  would 
stand  before  the  world  as  a  confederacy.    The  measure  was 
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supported  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  with  an  eloquence  which 
never  passed  away  from  the  memory  of  his  hearers ;  by  Pa<> 
rick  Henry,  with  commanding  majesty.  The  assembly  did 
what  greatness  of  mind  counselled ;  and  they  did  it  quietly 
as  if  It  were  but  natural  to  them  to  act  with  greatness  of 
mind.  On  Iriday,  the  twelfth,  the  resolutions  were  reported 
to  the  house  and  unanimously  adopted.  They  appointed  their 
committee,  on  which  appear  the  names  of  Bland  and  Lee,  of 
Henry  and  Carr  and  Jefferson.  Their  resolves  were  sent  to 
every  colony,  with  a  request  that  each  would  appoint  its  com- 
mittee to  communicate  from  time  to  time  with  that  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  this  manner  Virginia  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
union.  Massacliusetts  organized  a  province ;  Virginia  pro- 
moted a  confederacy.  Were  the  several  committees  to  come 
together,  the  world  would  see  an  American  congress. 

The  associates  of  Dabney  Carr  were  spared  for  further  ser- 
vice to  humanity.  He  himself  was  cut  down  in  his  prime  • 
but  the  name  of  him  who  at  this  moment  of  crisis  beckoned 
the  colomes  onward  to  union  must  not  perish  from  the  mem- 
ory of  his  countrymen. 

The  effect  of  these  resolutions  of  the  Old  Dominion  glad- 
dened every  heart  in  ^-f assachusetts.     "  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  by  their  steady  perseverance,"  inspired  the  hope  that 
tlie  hre  of  liberty  would  spread  through  the  continent.     « A 
congress  and  then  an  assembly  of  states,"  reasoned  Samuel 
Adams,  18  no  longer  "a  mere  fiction  in  the  mind  of  a  political 
enthusiast."      What  though  "the  British  nation  carry  their 
iberties  to  market,  and  soil  them  to  the  highest  bidder ! " 
America,"  said  he,   repeating  the  words  of   Arthur  Lee, 
shall  rise  full  plumed  and  glorious  from  the  mother's  ashes  » 
A  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  Virginia  was  sent  to  every 
town  and  district  in  Massachusetts,  that  "  all  the  friends  of 
American  independence  and  freedom"  might  welcome  the  in- 
telligence; and,  as  one  meeting  after  another  echoed  back  the 
advice  for  a  congress,  they  could  hardly  find  words  to  express 
how  their  gloom  had  given  way  to  light,  and  how  "  their  hearts 
even  leapt  for  joy."     "We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant," 
said  Cambridge,  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  Gardner,  "when  our 
nghts  and  Hberties  shaU  be  restored  unto  us,  or  the  colonies 
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united  aa  ono  man,  will  make  their  most  solemn  appeal  to 
heaven,  and  drive  tyranny  from  these  northern  climes." 

"  The  colonies  must  assert  their  liberties  whenever  the  op- 
portunity offers,"  wrote  Dickinson  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
opportunity  was  nearer  than  he  thought ;  in  England,  Chatham 
saw  plainly  that  "  things  were  hastening  to  a  crisis  at  Boston, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  issue  with  very  painful  anxiety." 
It  was  the  king  who  precipitated  the  conflict.  He  had  no 
dread  of  the  interposition  of  France,  for  that  power,  under 
the  ministry  of  the  day,  feared  lest  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Anglo-American  colonies  should  create  a  power  dangerous  to 
itself,  and  was  eager  to  fortify  the  good  understanding  with 
England  by  a  defensive  treaty,  or  at  least  by  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce.    Louis  Xy.  was  resolved  at  all  events  to  avoid  war. 

From  the  time,  therefore,  that  the  representatives  of  Ikfassa- 
chusetts  avowed  their  legislative  independence,  the  king  dis- 
missed the  thought  of  obtaining  obedience  "  by  argument  and 
persuasion."  The  most  thorough  search  was  made  into  every 
colonial  law  that  checked,  or  oven  seemed  to  check,  the  slave- 
trade  ;  and  an  act  of  Virginia,  which  put  no  more  obstnictions 
upon  it  than  had  existed  for  a  generation,  was  negatived.  Par- 
liamentary taxation  was  to  bo  enforced. 

The  continued  refusal  of  America  to  receive  tea  from  Eng- 
land had  brought  distress  upon  the  East  India  company,  which 
had  on  hand,  wanting  a  market,  great  quantities  imported 
in  the  faith  that  that  agreement  could  not  hold.  They  were 
able  to  pay  neither  their  dividends  nor  their  debts;  their 
stock  depreciated  nearly  one  half ;  and  the  government  must 
lose  their  annual  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  bankruptcies,  brought  on  partly  by  this  means,  gave  such 
a  shock  to  credit  as  had  not  been  experienced  since  the  South 
Sea  year;  and  the  great  manufacturers  were  sufferei-s.  The 
directors  came  to  parliament  with  an  amjile  confession  of  their 
humbled  state,  together  with  entreaties  for  assistance  and  re- 
lief;  and  particularly  praying  that  leave  might  be  given  to 
export  teas  free  of  all  duties  to  America  and  to  foreign  ports. 

Instead  of  this,  Lord  I^I'orth  proposed  to  give  to  the  com- 
pany itself  the  right  of  exporting  its  teas.  The  existing  law 
granted  on  their  exportation  to  America  a  drawback  of  three 
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fifths  only  of  tho  duties  paid  on  importation.  Lord  North 
now  offered  a  drawback  of  tho  whole.  Trccothick  in  tho  com- 
mittee advised  to  take  off  the  import  duty  in  America  of 
thrf  onence  the  pound,  as  it  produced  no  income  to  tho  rove- 
uud  •  l),it  tlie  ministry  would  not  listen  to  the  thought  of  re- 
V .  'ng  Vnierica  from  taxation.  "Then,"  added  Trecothick 
m  bt^  ^  L  of  the  East  India  company,  "■  as  much  or  more  may 
be  ^A.l.ght  into  the  revenue  by  not  allowing  a  full  exemption 
fn^i  tiie  duties  paid  here."  But  I  ord  North  insisted  tliat  no 
difficulty  could  arise,  that  under  the  new  regulation  America 
would  be  able  to  buy  tea  from  the  company  at  a  lower  price 
than  from  any  other  European  nation,  and  that  men  will  always 
go  to  the  cheapest  market. 

The  ministry  was  still  in  its  halcyon  days ;  no  oi)position 
was  made  even  by  tho  wliigs;  and  the  measure,  which  was 
the  king  s  own,  and  was  designed  to  put  America  to  the  test, 
took  effect  as  a  law  from  the  tenth  of  May.  It  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  most  carefully  prepared  answer  from  tho 
king  to  petitions  from  Massachusetts,  announcing  that  ho 
"considered  his  authority  to  make  laws  in  parliament  of  suffi- 
cient force  and  validity  to  bind  his  subjects  in  America  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,  as  essential  to  the  dignity  of  tlie  crown,  and 
a  right  appertaining  to  the  state  which  it  was  his  duty  to  pre- 
serve entire  and  inviolate ; "  that  he,  therefore,  "  could  not  but 
be  greatly  displeased  witli  the  petitions  and  remonstrance  in 
which  that  right  was  drawn  into  question ;  "  but  that  he  "  im- 
puted the  unwarrantable  doctrines  held  forth  in  the  said  peti- 
tions and  remonstrance  to  the  artifices  of  a  few."  All  this 
while  Lord  Dartmouth  "  had  a  true  desire  to  see  lenient  meas- 
ures adopted  toward  the  colonies,"  not  being  in  the  least  aware 
that  he  was  drifting  with  the  cabinet  toward  the  system  of 
coercion. 

In  America,  men  began  to  prepare  for  extreme  measures. 
"  Glorious  Virginia ! "  cried  the  legislature  of  Ehode  Island, 
glowing  with  admiration  for  "  its  patriotic  and  illustrious  house 
of  burgesses ; "  and  this  New  England  province  was  the  first 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Old  Dominion,  by  electing  its 
committees  and  sending  its  circular  through  the  land. 

In  Massachusetts,  so  soon  aa  tho  government  for  the  year 
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was  organized,  tlie  house,  on  the  motion  of  Samuel  Adpjiib, 
and  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to  four,  expressed  its 
gratitude  to  the  burgesses  of  Virginia  for  their  uniform  vigi- 
h^'  9,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  and  its  hearty  concurrence  in  their 
.  and  spirited  resolves.  And  then  it  elected  its  com- 
L  of  correspondence,  fifteen  in  number.     Kew  Hamp- 

shire and  Connecticut  did  the  same,  so  that  all  New  England 
and  Yirgima  were  now  one  political  body,  with  an  organization 
inchoate,  yet  so  perfect  that  on  the  first  emergency  they  could 
convene  a  congress.  Every  other  colony  on  the  continent  was 
sure  to  follow  their  example. 

While  the  patriot  party  was  cheered  by  the  hope  of  union, 
the  letters  of  TTutchinson  and  Oliver,  which  Franklin  had  sent 
over  to  the  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  assembly,  were  re- 
ceived. "Cool,  thinking,  dehberate  villains;  malicious  and 
vindictive,  as  well  as  ambitious  and  avaricious,"  said  John 
Adams,  who  this  year  was  chosen  into  the  council,  but  nega- 
tived by  the  governor.  "Bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
bom  and  educated  among  us,"  cried  others.  Hancock,  who 
was  angry  at  being  named  in  the  correspondence,  determined 
to  lay  bare  their  hjrpocrisy;  and  Cooper  from  the  pulpit 
preached  of  "the  old  serpent,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
world,  but  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  aneels  with 
him."  ^ 

The  letters  had  circulated  privately  in  the  provu  :  for 
more  than  two  months,  when,  on  the  second  of  June,  Samuel 
Adams  read  them  to  the  house  in  secret  session.  They  showed 
a  thorough  compHcity  with  Bernard  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs,  to  bring  mihtary  sway  into  the  province,  and  to 
abridge  colonial  hberties  by  the  interposition  of  parliament. 
The  house  after  a  debate  voted,  by  one  hundred  and  one 
against  five,  "  that  the  tendency  and  design  of  the  letters  was 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  government,  and  to  introduce 
arbitrary  power  into  the  province."  "  I  have  never  wrote  any 
public  or  private  letter  that  tends  to  subvert  the  constitution," 
was  Hutchinson's  message  the  next  day. 

The  house,  on  the  fourth,  sent  him  a  transcript  of  their 
proceedings,  with  the  date  of  his  letters  that  were  before  them, 
and  asked  for  copies  of  these,  and  such  others  as  ho  should 
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think  proper  to  communicate.  "If  you  desire  copies  with  a 
view  to  make  them  public,"  answered  Hutchinson,  after  live 
days  reflection,  "  the  originals  are  more  proper  for  that  pur- 
pose  than  the  copies;"  and  he  refused  to  communicate  other 
letters,  declaring  that  it  had  not  been  th^  design  of  them  "to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  the  government,  but  rather  to  pre- 
serve It  entire."  Then,  conscious  of  guilt,  he  by  the  very  next 
packet  sent  word  to  his  confidential  friend  in  London  to  bum 
such  of  his  letters  as  might  raise  a  clamor ;  f  oi-,  said  he,  "  I  have 
wrote  what  ought  not  to  be  made  public." 

He  had  written  against  every  part  of  the  constitution,  the 
elective  character  of  the  council,  the  annual  choice  of  the  as- 
sembly, the  New  England  organization  of  the  to™ ;  had  ad- 
vised and  sohcited  the  total  dependence  of  the  judiciary  on  the 
crown ;  had  hinted  at  making  tlie  experiment  of  declaring 
martial  law,  and  of  abrogating  English  Hberty  ;  had  advised  to 
the  restraint  of  the  commerc»«.  of  Boston  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  province  from  the  fisheries;  had  urged  the  immediate  sup- 
pression of  the  charter  of  Rhode  Island  ;  had  for  years  "been 
begging  for  measures  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  parlia- 
ment" by  making  the  denial  of  that  supremacy  a  capital  felo- 
ny: and  all  for  the  sake  of  places  for  his  family,  and  a  salary 
and  a  pension  for  himself.    To  corrupt  pure  and  good  and  free 
political  institutions  of  a  happy  country  and  infuse  ^nto  its 
veins  the  slow  poison  of  tyranny,  is  the  highest  crime  against 
humanity.     And  how  terribly  was  he  punished  !     For  what  is 
life  without  the  esfsem  of  one's  fellow-men!    Had  he  been 
but  honest,  how  New  England  would  have  cherished  his  mem- 
ory!    Now  his  gray  hairs,  which  should  ever  be  kept  purer 
than  the  ermine,  were  covered  with  shame  ;  his  ambition  was 
defeated,  and  he  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  avarice  trembUng 
for  the  loss  of  place.    It  was  Hancock  who,  taking  advantage 
of  the  implied  permission  of  Hutchinson,  produced  to  the 
house  copies  of  the  letters,  which  were  then  published  and 
scattered  throughout  New  England  and  the  continent     A 
series  of  resolves  was  adopted,  expressing  their  true  meaning 
and  was  followed  by  a  petition  to  the  king  that  he  would  rV- 
move  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  forever  from  the  government 
The  council  in  like  manner,  after  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
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real  intent  of  tlie  correspondence,  joined  in  the  same  prayer. 
So  great  unanimity  had  never  been  known. 

^  Timid  from  nature,  from  age,  and  from  an  accusing  con- 
science, Hutchinson  expressed  his  desire  to  resign.  "  I  hope," 
lie  said,  "  I  shall  not  be  left  destitute,  to  be  insulted  and  tri- 
umphed over.  I  fall  in  the  cause  of  government ;  and,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  thought  proper  to  supersede  me,  I  hope  for 
some  appointment ; "  and,  calumniating  Franklin  as  one  who 
wished  to  supplant  him  in  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
he  made  interest  for  I'r^xnklin's  desirable  office  of  deputy  post- 
master-general. 

All  the  summer  long,  the  insidious  letters  that  had  come  to 
light  circulated  through  the  province,  and  were  discussed  by 
the  single-minded  country  people  daring  the  week,  as  they 
made  hay  or  gathered  in  the  early  harvest ;  on  Sundays,  the 
ministers  discoursed  on  them,  and  poured  out  their  hearts  in 
prayer  for  the  preservation  of  their  precious  inheritance  of  lib- 
erty. "  We  dev')te  not  only  what  little  we  have  in  the  world," 
3aid  the  people  of  Pearsontown,  "  but  even  our  lives,  to  vindi- 
cate rights  so  dearly  purchased  by  our  ancestors."  The  town 
of  Abington  became  convinced  that  the  boasted  connc<-*ion 
with  Great  Britain  was  "  not  worth  a  rush."  The  natural  right 
of  mankind  to  i'.nprove  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  live  was  inculcated  from  the  pulpit,  and  some  of  the  clergy 
of  Boston,  so  Hutchinson  bears  witness,  predicted  that  "in 
fifteen  years  "  the  people  of  America  would  mould  for  them- 
selves a  new  constitution. 
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CHAPTER  XXXiy. 

the    boston    tea-paety. 

August-Decejiber  1773. 

The  East  India  company,  who  vcrc  now  by  act  of  par- 
liament autliorized  to  export  tea  to  America  duty  free  in  Eng- 
land, were  warned  by  Americans  that  their  adventure  would 
end  in  loss  ;  but  their  scniples  were  overruled  by  Lord  North 
who  answered  peremptorily  :  « It  is  to  no  purpose  making  ob- 
jections, for  tlie  king  will  have  it  so.  The  king  means  to  try 
the  question  with  America." 

The  time  was  short,  the  danger  to  Boston  imminent,  resist- 
ance at  all  hazards  was  the  purpose  of  its  committee  of  cor- 
respondence ;  violent  resistance  might  become  necessary,  and  to 
undertake  it  without  a  certainty  of  union  would  only  bring 
ruin  on  the  town  and  on  the  cause. 

^  A  congress,  therefore,  on  "  the  plan  of  union  proposed  by 
Virginia,"  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  Samuel  Adams.  He 
would  have  no  delay,  no  waiting  for  increased  strength  ;  lor, 
said  he,  "when  our  liberty  is  gone,  history  and  experience  will 
teach  us  that  an  increase  of  inhabitants  will  be  but  an  increase 
of  slaves."  Through  the  press  he  appealed  to  the  continent 
for  a  congress,  in  order  to  insist  effectually  npon  such  terms 
with  England  as  would  not  admit  for  the  interior  government 
of  the  colonics  any  other  authority  than  that  of  their  respective 
legislatures.  It  was  not  possible  to  join  issue  with  the  Idng 
more  precisely. 

The  first  difficulty  to  be  overcome  existed  in  Boston  itself. 
Gushing,  the  speaker,  who  had  received  a  private  letter  from 
Dartmouth,  and  wa.s  lulled  into  confiding  in  "  the  noble  and 
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time  the  people  should  bear  their  grievances.     «  Our  natural 
increase  in  wealth  and  population,"  said  he,  "will  in  a  course 
of  years  settle  this  dispute  in  our  favor;  whereas,  if  we  persist 
m  denying  the  right  of  parliament  to  legislate  for  us,  they  may 
think  us  extravagant  in  our  demands,  and  there  will  be  great 
danger  of  bringing  on  a  rupture  fatal  to  both  countries."     He 
thought  the  redress  of  grievances  would  more  surely  come  "if 
these  high  points  about  the  supreme  authority  of  parliament 
were  to  fall  asleep."    Against  this  feeble  advice,  the  Boston 
committee  of  correspondence  aimed  rt  the  union  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  "  the  confederacy  of  the  whole  continent  of  Amer- 
ica."   They  refused  to  waive  the  claim  of  right,  which  could 
only  divide  the  Americans  in  sentiment  and  confuse  their  coun- 
sels.    «  What  oppressions,"  they  asked,  in  their  circular  to  all 
the  other  towns,  "may  we  not  expect  in  another  seven  years 
if  through  a  weak  credulity,  while  the  most  arbitrary  measures 
are  still  persisted  in,  we  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  submit 
our  rights,  as  the  patriotic  Farmer  expresses  it,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  ministry?     Watchfulness,  unity,  and  harmony 
are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  ourselves  and  posterity  from 
bondage.     We  have  an  animating  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  events,  that  he  will  never  suffer  a  sensible,  brave 
and  virtuous  people  to  be  enslaved."  ' 

Sure  of  Boston  and  its  committee,  Samuel  Adams  next  con- 
ciliated thefavorino.  judgment  of  the. patriot  Ilawley,  whor,e 
influence  in  the  province  was  deservedly  great,  and  who  had 
shared  with  him  the  responsibility  of  the  measures  of  the  as- 
sembly.    "  1  submit  to  you  my  ideas  at  this  time,  because  mat- 
ters seem  to  me  to  be  drawing  to  a  crisis."    Such  were  his 
words  on  the  fourth  and  the  thirteenth  of  October.     "  The 
present  administration,  even  though  the  very  good  Lord  Dart- 
mouth is  one  of  them,  are  as  fixed  as  any  of  their  predecessora 
in  their  resolution  to  carry  their  favorite  point,  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  right  of  parliament  to  make  laws  binding  us 
m  all  cases  whatever.     Some  of  our  politicians  would  have  the 
people  believe  that  administration  are  disposed  or  determined 
to  have  all  the  grievances  which  we  complain  of  redressed,  if 
we  will  only  be  quiet ;  but  this  would  be  a  fatal  delusion.     If 
the  king  himself  should  make  any  concessions,  or  take  any 
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steps  contrary  to  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  us,  ho  would 
be  in  danger  of  embroiling  himself  with  the  ministry.     Under 
the  present  prejudices,  even  the  recalling  an  instruction  to  the 
governor  is  not  likely  to  be  advised.     The  subject-matter  of 
our  complaint  is  not  that  a  burden  greater  than  our  proportion 
was  laid  upon  us  by  parliament— such  a  complaint  we  might 
have  made  without  questioning  the  authority  of  parliament— 
but  that  the  parliament  has  assumed  and  exercised  the  power 
of  taxing  us.     His  majesty,  in  his  answer  to  our  late  petitions, 
implies  that  the  parliament  is  the  supreme  legislature,  and 
that  its  authority  over  the  colonies  is  the  constitution.     All 
allow  the  minister  in  the  American  department  to  be  a  good 
man.     The  great  men  in  England  have  an  opinion  of  us  as 
being  a  mightily  religious  people,  and  suppose  that  we  shall 
place  an  entire  confidence  in  a  minister  of  the  same  character. 
In  fact,  how  many  were  filled  with  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, when  they  heard  that  the  good  Lord  Dartmouth  was  in- 
trusted with  a  share  in  administration.     Yet,  without  a  great- 
ness of  mind  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  his  goodness,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  him  singly  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption. 
This  requires  mn  ;h  more  fortitude  than  he  is  possessed  of! 
The  safety  of  the  Americans  depends  upon  their  pursuing 
their  wise  plan  of  union  in  principle  and  conduct." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  Samuel  Adams  unbosomed 
to  his  faithful  fellow-laborer.  The  press,  which  he  directed, 
continued  to  demand  an  annual  «  congress  of  American  states 
to  frame  a  bill  of  rights,"  or  to  "form  an  independent  state,  an 
American  commonwealth."  Union  was  the  first,  the  last,  the 
only  hope  for  America.  Massachusetts,  where  the  overruling 
will  of  Samuel  Adams  swayed  the  feebler  politicians,  was 
thoroughly  united.  But  that  was  not  enough ;  "  we  must  have 
a  convention  of  all  the  colonies,"  he  would  say  to  his  friends ; 
and  the  measure  was  recognised  by  the  royalists  as  "  of  all 
others  the  most  likely  to  kindle  a  general  flame."  His  advice 
was  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  Franklin,  to  whose 
"greatness"  he  had  publicly  paid  a  tribute.  His  influence 
brought  even  Gushing  to  act  as  one  of  a  select  committee  with 
himself  and  Heath  of  Eoxbury ;  and  they  sent  forth  a  secret 
circular,  summoning  all  the  colonies  to  be  prepared  to  assert 
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their  rights,  when  time  and  circumstances  should  give  to  their 
claim  the  surest  i)rospect  of  success.     "And  when  we  con- 
sider,   they  said,  "how  one  great  event  has  hurried  on  after 
another,  such  a  time  may  come  and  such  circumstances  take 
place  sooner  than  we  are  now  aware  of."     They  advised  to  con- 
tentment with  no  temporary  relief.     They  explained  that  the 
king  would  certainly  maintain  the  power  of  parliament  to  ex- 
tort and  to  appropriate  a  tribute  from  the  colonies;  that  the 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and  America  should   be 
broken,  unless  it  could  be  perpetuated  on  the  terms  of  equal 
hberty ;  that  the  necessary  contest  must  be  entered  upon  while 
"the  ideas  of  liberty"  were  strong  in  men's  minds;  and  they 
closed  with  desiring  each  colony  to  resist  the  designs  of  the 
English  ministry  in  allowing  the  East  India  company  to  ship 
its  teas  to  America. 

That  company  was  despatching  its  consignments  simultane- 
ously to  Chaa-leston,  to'  Philadelphia,  to  New  York,  and  to 
Boston.     The  system  gave  universal  oifence,  not  only  as  an  en- 
forcement of  the  tax  on  tea,  but  as  an  odious  monopoly  of 
trade.     Philadelphia,  the  largest  town  in  the  colonies,  began 
the  work  of  prevention.     Its  inhabitants  met  on  the  eighteenth 
of  October,  in  great  numbers,  at  the  state-house,  and  in  eight 
resolutions  denied  the  claim  of  parliament  to  tax  America  • 
specially  condemned   the  duty  on  tea;    declared  every  one 
who  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  countenance  its  imposition 
an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  requested  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  company  to  resign.     The  movement  was  so  general  and 
so  commanding  that  the  agents,  some  cheerfully,  others  reluc- 
tantly, renounced  their  appohitment.     Within  a  few  days  not 
one  remained. 

South  Carohna,  by  her  spirit  and  perseverance,  gave,  as 
she  had  ever  done,  evidence  that  her  patriotism  would  be  the 
support  of  union.  The  province  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
just  excitement  at  the  arbitrary  act  of  its  council  in  imprisonino- 
Thomas  Powell,  the  pubhsher  of  the  "  South  Carolina  Ga- 
zette," for  an  alleged  contempt.  Of  the  council,  whose  mem- 
bers were  chiefly  cro^vn  officers,  and  held  their  places  at  the 
king's  pleasure,  the  power  to  imprison  on  their  mere  warrant 
was  denied;  the  prisoner  was  taken  before  Rawlins  Lowndes 
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and  another  magistrate  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  was 
released.  The  questions  involved  in  the  ease  were  discussed 
with  heat ;  but  they  did  not  divert  attention  from  watching 
the  expected  tea-ships.  ^ 

The  "ideas  of  liberty,"  on  which  resistance  was  to  be 
founded,  had  taken  deep  root  in  a  soil  which  the  circular  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  reach.     The  people  of  Illinois  were  most 
opportunely  sending  their  last  message  respecting  their  choice 
of  ^  a  government  directly  to  Dartmouth.     We  have  seen  how 
vainly  they  had  reasoned  with  Gage  and  Hillsborough  for  some 
of  the  privileges  of  self-direction.    Here,  as  on  other  occasions, 
Dartmouth  adopted  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.     He  cen' 
sured  "  the  ideas  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  district  with 
regard  to  a  civil  constitution  as  very  extravagant ; »  and  re- 
jected their  proposition  to  take  some  part  in  the  election  of 
their  rulers  as  "  absurd  and  inadmissible."    A  plan  of  govern- 
ment was  therefore  prepared,  of  great  simplicity,  leaving  all 
power  with  the  executive  officers  of  the  crown ;  and  Gage  had 
been  summoned  to  England  to  give  advice  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  colomes,  and  especially  on  the  mode  of  governing 
the  West.     It  was  on  the  fourth  of  November  that  the  fathe^ 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Illinois,  through  their  agent,  Daniel 
Blouin,  forwarded  their  protest  against  the  proposed  form, 
which  they  rejected  as  "oppressive  and  absurd,"  "much  worse 
than  that  of  any  of  the  French  or  even  the  Spanish  colonies." 
bhould  a  government  so  evidently  tyrannical  be  established  " 
such  was  their  language  to  the  British  minister,  "it  could  be 
of  no  long  duration  ;"  there  would  exist  "the  necessity  of  its 
being  abolished."     The  words  were  nobly  uttered,  and  were 
an  assurance  that  the  viUages  on  the  Illinois  would  loin  the 
great  American  family  of  republics. 

The  issue  was  to  be  tried  at  Boston.  The  governor  himself 
under  the  name  of  his  sons,  was  selected  as  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  tea-ships  for  that  port  were  consigned ;  the  moment 
for  the  decision  was  hastening  on.  In  the  night,  between  the 
lirst  and  second  of  November,  a  Imock  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  each  of  the  consignees  commissioned  by  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  a  summons  left  for  them  to  appear  without  fail  at 
Liberty  Tree  on  the  following  Wednesday,  at  noon,  to  resign 
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their  commission  ;  printed  notices  wore  posted  up,  desiring  the 
freemen  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  to  meet  at  the 
same  time  and  place  as  witnesses. 

On  the  appointed  day,  a  large  flag  was  hung  out  on  the 
pole  at  Liberty  Tree;  the  bells  in  the  meeting-houses  were 
rang  from  eleven  till  noon.  Adams,  Hancock,  and  Phillips 
three  of  the  four  representatives  of  the  town  of  Boston  the 
selectmen,  and  William  Cooper,  the  town  clerk,  with  about 
five  hundred  more,  gathered  round  the  spot.  As  the  con- 
signees did  not  make  their  appearance,  the  assembly,  appoint- 
mg  Molmeux,  Warren,  and  others  a  committee,  marched  into 
State  street  to  the  warehouse  of  Eichard  Clarke,  where  all  the 
consignees  were  assembled.  Molineux  presented  himself  for  a 
parley. 

"From  whom    are    you    a    committee?"   asked  Clarke 
"  From  the  whole  people."     "  Who  are  the  committee  ? "     «  f 
am  one,"  replied  Molineux ;  and  he  named  all  the  rest.     "  And 
what  is  your  request  ? "     Molineux  read  a  paper,  requiring  the 
consignee  to  promise  not  to  sell  the  teas,  but  to  return  them  to 
London  in  the  same  bottoms  in  which  they  were  shipped 
"  Will  you  comply  ? "     "I  shaU  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  "' 
answered  Clarke,  roughly  and  peremptorily.     The  same  ques- 
tion was  put  to  the  other  consignees,  one  by  one,  who  each 
and  all  answered:  «I  cannot  comply  with  your  demand." 
Molineux  then  read  another  paper,  containing  a  resolve  passed 
at  Liberty  Tree,  that  the  consignees  who  should  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  people  were  enemies  to  their  coun- 
try.   Descending  into  the  street,  he  made  his  report  to  the 
people.     "  Out  with  them  I  out  with  them ! "  was  the  cry ;  but 
he  dissuaded  from  violence. 

On  theiifth,  Boston,  in  a  legal  town-meeting,  with  Hancock 
for  moderator,  adopted  the  Philadelphia  resolves,  and  then 
sent  to  invite  Thomas  and  Elislia  Hutchinson  to  resign  their 
appointment;  but  they,  and  all  the  other  consignees,  declined 
to  do  so,  in  letters  addressed  to  Hancock,  the  moderator.  At 
this,  some  spoke  of  "taking  up  arms,"  and  the  words  were  re- 
ceived with  clapping  of  hands ;  but  the  meeting  only  voted 
tlie  answers  "daringly  affrontive,"  and  then  dissolved  itself. 
On  the  same  day,  the  people  of  New  York  assembled  at  the 
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call  cf  their  committeo  of  vigilance.  Let  the  tea  come  free  or 
not  free  of  duty,  they  were  absolutely  resolved  it  should  not 
be  landed.  After  a  few  days'  reflection,  the  commissioners  for 
that  city,  finding  the  discontent  universal,  threw  up  their 
places;  yet  the  Sons  of  Libercy  continued  their  watchfulness- 
a  paper  signed  "Legion  "ordered  the  pilots  not  to  bring  tea^ 
ships  above  the  Hook  ;  and  "the  Mohawks"  were  notified  to 
be  ready  m  case  of  their  amval.  The  same  spirit  pervaded 
die  country  people.  The  more  than  octogenarian  Charles 
Chnton,  of  Ulster  county,  with  his  latest  breath  charged  his 
sons     to  stand  by  the  Hberties  of  their  country  » 

The  example  of  New  York  renewed  the  hope  that  a  similar 
expedient  might  succeed  in  Boston.  Members  of  the  coun- 
cil, of  greatest  influence,  intimated  that  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  to  quiet  the  people  would  be  the  refusal  of  the 
consignees  to  execute  the  trust;  and  the  merchants,  though 
they  declared  against  mobs  and  violence,  generally  wished  that 
the  teas  might  not  be  landed. 

On  the  seventeenth,  a  ship  which  had  made  a  short  passage 
from  London  brought  an  authentic  account  that  the  Boston 
tea-ships  had  sailed  ;  the  next  day,  there  was  once  more  a  legal 
town-meetmg  to  entreat  the  consignees  to  resign.     Upon  their 
repeated  refusal,  the  town  passed  no  vote  and  uttered  no  opin- 
ion, but  immediately  broke  up.     The  silence  of  the  dissolution 
struck  more  terror  than  former  menaces ;  for  the  consignees 
saw  that  henceforward  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  commit- 
tee of  correspondence.     On  the  twenty-second,  the  commit- 
tees of  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  and  Cambridge  met 
the  Boston  committee  by  invitation  at  the  selectmen's  chamber 
inFaneuil  Hall.     Their  first  question  was:  "Whether  it  be 
the  mind  of  this  committee  to  use  their  joint  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  and  sale  of  the  teas  exported  from  the  East 
India  company?"     And  it  passed  in  the  affirmative  unani- 
mously. 

A  motion  next  prevailed  unanimously  for  a  letter  to  be 
sent  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  five  towns  to  aU  the  other 
towns  in  the  province.  "Brethren,"  they  wrote,  "we  are 
reduced  to  this  dilemma,  either  to  sit  down  quiet  under  this 
and  every  other  burden  that  our  enemies  shall  see  fit  to  l.v 
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upon  us,  or  to  rise  up  and  resist  this  and  every  plan  laid  for 
our  destruction,  as  becomes  wise  freemen.  In  this  extremity, 
we  earnestly  request  your  advice." 

The  governor  in  his  alarm  proposed  to  flee  to  "  the  castle, 
where  he  might  with  safety  to  his  person  more  freely  give  his 
sense  of  the  criminality  of  the  proceedings."  Dissuaded  from 
so  ahject  a  display  of  pusillanimity,  he  yet  never  escaped  the 
helpless  irresolution  of  fear.  "  Nothing  will  satisfy  the  people 
but  roshipping  the  tea  to  London,"  said  the  Boston  selectmen 
to  the  consignees.  <' It  is  impracticable,"  they  answered. 
"  Nothing  short  of  it,"  said  the  selectmen,  "  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. Think,  too,  of  the  dreadful  consequences  that  must  in 
all  probability  ensue  on  its  not  being  done."  After  much  dis- 
cussing, they  "  absolutely  promised  that,  when  the  tea  arrived, 
they  would  immediately  hand  in  proposals  to  bo  laid  before  the 
to\vn ; "  with  dishonesty  of  purpose  negotiating  only  to  gain 
time.  ' 

But  the  people  were  as  vigilant  as  they  were  determined. 
The  men  of  Cambridge  assembled  on  the  twenty-sixth,  and, 
after  adopting  the  Philadelphia  resolves,  "  very  unanimously  " 
voted  "  that,  as  Boston  was  stniggling  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  they  could  no  longer  stand  idle  spectators,  but  were 
ready  on  the  shortest  notice  to  join  with  it  and  other  towns  in 
any  measure  that  might  be  thought  proper,  to  deliver  them- 
selves and  posterity  from  slavery."  The  next  day,  the  town 
of  Charlestown  assembled,  and  showed  such  a  spirit  that  ever 
after  its  committee  was  added  to  those  who  assumed  the  execu- 
tive direction. 

The  combination  was  hardly  finished  when,  on  Sunday,  the 
twenty-eighth  of  November,  the  ship  Dartmouth  appeared 
in  Boston  harbor,  with  one  hundred  and  fourteen  chests  of  the 
East  India  company's  tea.  To  keep  the  sabbath  strictly  was 
the  New  England  usage.  But  hours  were  precious;  let  the 
tea  be  entered,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  con- 
signee to  send  it  back.  The  selectmen  held  one  meeting  by 
day,  and  another  in  the  evening  ;  but  they  sought  in  vain  for 
the  consignees,  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  castle. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  was  more  efficient.  Meet- 
ing on  Smiday,  they  obtained  from  the  Quaker  Rotcli,  who 
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owned  the  Dartmouth,  a  promise  not  to  enter  his  ship  till 
luesday;  and  they  authorized  Sanmel  Adams  to  invite  the 
committees  of  the  five  surrounding  towns-Dorchester,  Rox- 
bury,  Brooldme,  Cambridge,  and  Charlestown,  with  their  towns- 
men and  those  of  Boston-to  hold  a  mass  meeting  the  next 
morning.  Faneuil  Hall  could  not  contain  the  people  that  poured 
m  on  Monday    Adjourning  to  «  the  Old  South  "  meeting-house, 

Ilant'l"  ^J'''''ZrT'^  "  "^^^^^^'^^'  ^"^  Samuel  Adan.s 
Hancock  Young,  Mohncux,  and  AVarren  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting.     On  the  motion  of  Samuel  Adams,  who 
entered  fully  nito  the  question,  the  assembly,  composed  of 
several  thousand  i,er.ons,  resolved  unanimously  that  "the  tea 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came  at  all 
events,  and  that  no  duty  should  be  paid  on  it."     "  The  onlv 
way  to  get  rid  of  it,"  said  Young,  "is  to  throw  it  overboard." 
The  consignees  asked  for  time  to  prepare  their  answer;  and 
out  of  great  tenderness"  the  meeting  postponed  receiving 
It  to  the  next  morning.     Meantime,  the   owner  and  master 
ot  the  ship  were  forced  to  promise  not  to  land  the  tea.     A 
watch  was  proposed.     "I,"  said  Hancock,  "will  be  one  of 
It,  rather  than  that  there  should  be  none;"  and  a  party  of 
twenty-five  persons,  under  the  orders  of  Edward  Proctor  as 
Its  captain,  was  appointed  to  guard  the  tea-sliip  during  the 


On  the  same  day,  the  council,  who  had  been  solicited  by 
the  governor  and  the  consignees  to  assume  the  guardianship  of 
the  tea,  coupled  their  refusal  with  a  reference  to  the  declared 
opinion  of  both  branches  of  the  general  court,  that  the  tax 
upon  It  by  parliament  was  unconstitutional.     The  next  morn- 
mg  the  consignees  jointly  gave  as  their  answer  :  "  It  is  utterly 
out  of  our  power  to  send  back  the  teas  ;  but  we  now  declare 
to  you  our  readiness  to  store  them  until  we  shall  receive  fur- 
ther directions  from  our  constituents ; »    that  is,  until  they 
could  notify  the  British  government.     The  wrath  of  the  meet- 
ing ™  kindling,  when  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk  entered,  with  a 
proclamation  from  the  governor,  "  warning,  exhorting,  and  re- 
quiring them,  and  each  of  them  there  unlawfully  assembled, 
forthwith  to  dispei-se,  and  to  surcease  all  further  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings, at  tlioir  utmost  ne-il  "     ^h-   -t-- -i-  •     j 
»  '              -   '-i-i.iv,->i.  ptj.i...       iiic   \\(jrus  were  received 
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with  hisses,  derision,  and  a  unanimous  vote  not  to  d'sperse. 
"  Will  it  he  safe  for  the  consignees  to  appear  in  the  meeting  ? " 
asked  Copley;  and  all  with  one  voice  responded  that  they 
might  safely  come  and  return ;  but  they  refused  to  appear. 
In  the  afternoon,  Rotch,  the  owner,  and  Hall,  the  master  of  the 
Dartmouth,  yielding  to  an  irresistible  impulse,  engaged  that 
the  tea  should  return  as  it  came,  without  touching  land  or  pay- 
ing a  duty.  A  similar  promise  was  exacted  of  the  owners  of 
the  other  tea-ships  whose  arrival  was  daily  expected.  In  this 
way  "it  was  thought  the  matter  would  have  ended."  "I 
should  be  willing  to  spend  my  fortune  and  life  itself  in  so  good 
a  cause,"  said  Hancock,  and  this  sentiment  was  general ;  they 
all  voted  "  to  carry  their  reoolutions  into  eflEect  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives  and  property." 

Every  ship-owner  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  being  deemed 
an  enemy  to  the  country,  to  import  or  bring  as  freight  any  tea 
from  Great  Britain,  till  the  unrighteous  act  taxing  it  should  be 
repealed  ;  and  this  vote  was  printed,  and  Gent  to  every  seaport 
in  the  province,  and  to  England. 

Six  persons  were  chosen  as  post-riders,  to  give  due  notice 
to  the  country  towns  of  any  attempt  to  land  the  tea  by  force ; 
and  by  the  care  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  as  the 
executive  organ  of  the  meeting,  a  military  watch  was  regularly 
kept  up  by  volunteers  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  who 
at  every  half  hour  in  the  night  regularly  passed  the  word, 
"  AU  is  well,"  like  sentinels  in  a  garrison.  Had  they  been 
molested  by  night,  the  tolling  of  the  bells  would  have  been 
the  signal  for  a  general  rising.  An  account  of  all  that  had 
been  done  was  sent  into  every  town  in  the  province. 

The  ships,  after  landing  the  rest  of  their  cargo,  could  nei- 
ther be  cleared  in  Boston  with  the  tea  on  board,  nor  be  entered 
in  England,  and,  on  the  twentieth  day  from  their  arrival,  would, 
by  the  revenue  laws,  be  hable  to  seizure.  "  They  find  them- 
selves," said  Hutchinson,  « involved  in  invincible  difficulties." 
Meantime,  in  private  letters  he  advised  to  separate  Boston  from 
the  rest  of  the  province,  and  to  commence  criminal  prosecu- 
tions against  its  patriot  sons. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  rose  with  the  increase  of  danger. 
Two  more  tea-ships  which  arrived  were  directed  to  anchor  by 
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the  side  of  tlie  Dartmouth  at  Griffin's  Wharf,  that  one  guard 
might  serve  for  all.  The  people  of  Koxburj,  on  the  third  of 
December,  voted  that  they  were  bound  by  duty  to  themselves 
and  posterity  to  join  \nth.  Boston  and  other  sister  towns,  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  liberties  handed  down  by  their  ancestors. 
The  next  day  the  men  of  Charlestown,  as  if  foreseeing  that 
their  town  was  destined  to  be  a  holocaust,  declared  themselves 
ready  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes.  On  Sunday,  the  fifth, 
the  committee  of  correspondence  wrote  to  Portsmouth  in  New 
Hampshire,  to  Provideixce,  Bristol,  and  Newport  in  Rhode 
Island,  for  advice  and  co-operation.  On  the  sixth  they  en- 
treated New  York,  through  Macdougall  and  Sears,  Philadel- 
phia, through  Miffiin  and  Clymer,  to  insure  success  by  «  a  har- 
mony of  sentiment  and  concurrence  in  action."  In  Boston  the 
consignees  conspired  with  the  revenue  officers  to  throw  on  the 
owiier  and  master  of  the  Dartmouth  the  whole  burden  of 
landing  the  tea,  and  would  neither  agree  to  receive  it,  nor  give 
up  their  bill  of  lading,  nor  pay  the  freight. 

On  the  ninth  there  was  a  vast  gathering  at  Newburyport 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neighboring  towns ;  and, 
none  dissentins-,  they  agreed  to  assist  Boston,  even  at  the  haz- 
ard of  their  lives.  «  This  is  not  a  piece  of  parade,"  they  say, 
"  but,  if  an  occasion  should  offer,  a  goodly  number  from  among 
us  will  hasten  to  join  you." 

On  Saturday,  the  eleventh,  Eotch,  the  owner  of  the  Dart- 
mouth, is  summoned  before  the  Boston  committee,  with  Sam- 
uel Adams  in  the  chair ;  and  asked  why  he  has  not  kept  his 
engagement,  to  take  his  vessel  and  the  i  back  to  London 
within  twenty  days  of  its  arrival.  He  pleaded  that  it  was  out 
of  his  power.  "The  ship  must  go,"  was  the  answev;  "the 
people  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  absolutely  re- 
quire and  expect  it ;  "  and  they  bade  him  ask  for  a  clearance 
and  pass,  with  proper  witnesses  of  his  demand.  "Were  it 
mine,"  said  a  leading  merchant,  "  I  would  certainly  send  it 
back."  Hutchinson  acquainted  Admiral  Montagu  with  what 
was  passing ;  on  which  the  Active  and  the  Kingfisher,  though 
they  had  been  laid  up  for  the  winter,  were  sent  to  guard  the 
passages  out  of  the  harbor.  At  the  same  time,  orders  were 
given  by  the  governor  to  load  guns  at  the  castle,  so  that  no 
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vessel,  except  coasters,  might  go  to  sea  without  a  permit.  He 
had  no  thought  of  what  was  to  happen :  the  wealth  of  Han- 
cock, Phillips,  Kowe,  Dennie,  and  others,  seemed  to  him  a  se- 
curity against  violence ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
increased  the  perplexities  of  the  committee. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  thirteenth,  the  committees 
of  the  five  towns  were  at  Faneuil  Hall,  with  that  of  Bosto' 
Now  that  danger  was  really  at  hand,  the  men  of  the  little 
town  of  Maiden  offered  their  blood  and  their  treasure ;  for 
that  which  they  once  esteemed  the  mother  country  had  lost  the 
tenderness  of  a  parent,  and  become  their  great  oppressor. 
"We  trust  in  God,"  wrote  the  men  of  Lexington,  "that, 
should  the  state  of  our  affairs  require  it,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  our  estates  and  everytliing  dear  in  life,  yea,  and  life 
itself,  in  support  of  the  common  cause."  Whole  towns  in 
Worcester  county  were  "  on  tiptoe  to  come  down."  "  Go  on 
as  you  have  begun,"  wrote  the  committee  of  Leicester,  on  the 
fourteenth ;  "  and  do  not  suffer  any  of  the  teas  already  come 
or  coming  to  be  landed,  or  pay  one  farthing  of  duty.  You 
may  depend  on  our  aid  and  assistance  when  needed." 

It  was  intended,  if  possible,  to  get  the  tea  carried  back  to 
London  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  came.  A  meeting  of  the 
people  on  Tuesday  afternoon  directed  and  as  it  were  "  com- 
pelled" Eotch,  the  owner  of  the  Dartmouth,  to  apply  for 
a  clearance.  He  did  so,  accompanied  by  Kent,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  eight  others  as  witnesses.  The  collector  was  at  his  lodo-1 
ings,  and  declined  to  answer  till  the  next  morning ;  the  assem- 
blage, on  their  part,  adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  sixteenth,  the 
last  of  the  twenty  days  before  it  would  become  legal  for  the 
revenue  ofiicers  to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  and  so  land  the 
teas  at  the  castle.  In  the  eveni^ig  the  Boston  committee 
^nished  their  preparatory  meetings.  After  their  consulta- 
tion on  Monday  with  the  committee  of  the  five  towns,  they 
had  been  together  that  day  and  the  next,  both  morning  and 
evening  ;  but,  during  the  long  and  anxious  period,  their  jour- 
nal has  only  this  entry :  "  No  business  transacted,  matter  of 
record." 

^  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  fifteenth,  Rotch  was  escorted  by  his 
witnesses  to  the  custom-house,  where  the  collector  and  comp- 
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troller  unequivocally  and  finally  refused  his  ship  a  clearance 
till  it  should  be  disehargod  of  the  teas. 

Hutchinson  began  to  clutch  at  victory ;  for,  said  he,  the 
ship  cannot  pass  the  castle  without  a  permit  from  me,  and  that 
I  shall  refuse.  On  that  day  the  people  of  Fitchburg  pledged 
their  word  "  never  to  be  wanting  according  to  their  small  abili- 
ty ; "  for  "  they  had  an  ambition  to  be  known  to  the  world 
and  to  posterity  as  friends  to  hberty."  The  men  of  Gloucester 
expressed  their  joy  at  Boston's  glorious  opposition ;  cried,  with 
one  voice,  that  "  no  tea  subject  to  a  duty  should  be  landed  in 
their  town  ; "  and  held  themselves  ready  for  the  last  appeal. 
The  town  of  Portsmouth  met  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth ; 
and,  with  six  only  protesting,  its  people  adopted  the  principles 
of  Philadelphia,  appointed  their  committee  of  correspond  once, 
and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the  colonies. 

Thursday,  the  sixteenth  of  December  1773,  dawned  upon 
Boston,  a  day  by  far  the  most  momentous  in  its  annals.  The 
inhabitants  of  th o  town  must  count  the  cost,  and  know  well  if 
they  dare  defy  the  wi-ath  of  Great  Britain,  and  if  they  love 
exile  and  poverty  and  death  rather  than  submission.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  men  of  Boston,  with  at  least  two  thousand  from 
the  country,  assembled  in  the  Old  South  meeting-house.  A 
report  was  made  that  Kotch  had  been  denied  a  clearance  from 
the  collector.  "  Then,"  said  they  to  him,  "  protest  immediately 
against  the  custom-house,  and  apply  to  the  governor  for  his 
pass,  so  that  your  vessel  may  this  very  day  proceed  on  her 
voyage  for  London." 

^  The  governor  had  stolen  away  to  his  country-seat  at  Milton. 
Bidding  Rotch  make  all  haste,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  three 
in  the  afternoon.  At  that  hour  Rotch  had  not  returned.  It 
was  incidentally  voted,  as  other  towns  had  already  done,  to 
abstain  totally  from  the  use  of  tea ;  and  every  town  was  ad- 
vised to  appoint  its  committee  of  inspection,  to  prevent  the 
detested  tea  from  being  brouglit  within  any  of  them.  Then, 
since  the  governor  might  refuse  his  pass,  the  question  recurred, 
"  whether  it  be  the  sense  and  determination  of  this  body  to 
abide  by  their  former  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  not  suf- 
fering the  tea  to  be  landed."  On  this  question  Samuel  Adams 
and  Young  addressed  the  meeting,  which  was  become  far  the 
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most  numerous  over  hold  in  Boston.    Among  them  was  Josiah 
Quincy,  a  patriot  of   fervid  feeling,  passionately  devoted  to 
liberty ;  still  young,  but  wasting  with  lioctic  fever.     He  knew 
that  for  him  life  was  ebbing.    The  work  of  vindicating  Ameri- 
can freedom  must  be  done  soon,  or  ho  will  be  no  party  to  the 
achievement.     He  rises,  but  it  is  to  restrain ;  and,  being  truly 
brave  and  truly  resolved,  ho  speaks  the  language  of  modera- 
tion :  "  Shouts  and  hosannas  will  not  tenninate  the  trials  of 
this  day,  nor  popular  resolves,  harangues,  and  acclamations 
vanquish  our  foes.    We  must  bo  grossly  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  the  prize  for  which  wo  contend,  of  the  power  combined 
against  us,  of  the  inveterate  malice  and  insatiable  revenge 
which  actuate  our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in 
our  bosom,  if  we  hope  that  wo  shall  end  this  controversy  with- 
out the  sharpest  conflicts.    Let  us  consider  the  issue  before  we 
advance  to  those  measures  which  must  bring  on  the  most  try- 
ing and  terrible  struggle  this  country  over  saw."     "  The  hand 
is  to  the  plough,"  said  others,  "there  must  be  no  looking 
back;"  and  the  thousands  who  were  present  voted  unani- 
mously that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed. 

It  had  been  dark  for  more  than  an  hour.    A  delay  of  a 
few  hours  would  place  the  tea  under  the  protection  of  the  ad- 
miral at  the  castle.     The  church  in  which  they  met  was  dimly 
lighted  by  candles,  when,  at  a  quarter  before  six,  Rotch  ai> 
peared,  and  related  that  the  governor  would  not  grant  him  a 
pass,  because  his  ship  was  not  properly  cleared.     As  soon  as 
he  had  finished  his  report,  lour'  phouts  were  uttered;  then 
Samuel  Adams  rose  and  gave  u.j  word  :  "  This  meeting  can 
do  nothing  more  to  save  the  country."     On  the  instant  a  cry 
was  heard  at  the  porch  ;  the  war-whoop  resounded ;  a  body  of 
men,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  clad  in  blankets  as  Indians, 
each  holding  a  hatchet,  passed  by  the  door;  and  encouraged 
by  Samuel  Adams,  Hancock,  and  others,  and  increased  on 
the  way  to  near  two  hundred,  marched  two  by  two  to  Grif- 
fin's "Wharf,  posted  guards  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  spies, 
took  possession  of  the  three  tea-ships,  and,  in  about  tliree 
hours,  three  hundred  and  forty  chests  of  tea,  being  the  wliole 
quantity  that  had  been  imported,  were  emptied  into  the  bay, 
without  the  least  injury  to  other  property.     "  All  things  were 
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conducted  with  great  order,  decency,  and  perfe 

to  government."     The  people  who  looked  on 

that  the  noise  of  breaking  open  tlio  tea-cLcsta  was  plainly 

heard.    After  the  work  was  done,  the  town  became  as  quiet 

as  if  it  had  been  holy  time.     That  very  niglit  the  men  from 

tlie  country  took  home  the  great  news  to  their  villages. 

^  The  next  morning  the  committee  of  correspondence  ap- 
pomted  Samuel  Adams  and  four  others  to  draw  up  a  declara- 
tion of  what  had  been  done.  They  sent  Paul  Revere  as  ex- 
press with  the  information  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  joy  that  sparkled  in  the  eyes  and  animated  the  coun- 
tenances and  the  hearts  of  the  patriots,  as  they  met  one  an- 
other,  IS  unimaginable.  The  governor,  meantime,  was  consult- 
ing his  books  and  his  lawyers  to  make  out  that  the  resolves  of 
the  meeting  were  treasonable.  Threats  were  muttered  of  arrests, 
of  executions,  of  transporting  the  accused  to  England ;  while 
the  committee  of  correspondence  pledged  themselves  to  sup- 
pert  and  vindicate  each  other  and  all  persons  who  had  shared 
m  their  effort.  The  country  was  united  with  the  town,  and 
the  colonies  with  one  another,  more  firmly  than  ever.  The 
Philadelphians  unanimously  approved  what  Boston  had  done. 
New  York,  all  impatient  at  the  winds  which  had  driven  its 
tea-ship  off  the  coast,  was  resolved  on  following  the  example. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  ship,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  chests  of  tea,  arrived  on  the  second  of  December;  the 
spirit  of  opposition  ran  very  high;  but  the  consignees  were 
persuaded  to  resign:  so  that,  though  the  collector  after  the 
twentieth  day  seized  the  dutiable  article,  there  was  no  one  to 
vend  it  or  to  pay  the  duty,  and  it  perished  in  the  cellars  where 
it  was  stored. 

Late  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-fifth,  news  reached  Philadel- 
phia  that  its  tea-ship  was  at  Chester.  It  was  met  four  miles 
below  the  town,  where  it  came  to  anchor.  On  Monday,  at  an 
hour's  notice,  men,  said  to  number  five  thousand,  collected  in  a 
town-meeting ;  at  their  instance,  the  consignee  who  came  as 
passenger  resigned ;  and  the  captam  agreed  to  take  his  ship 
and  cargo  directly  back  to  London,  and  to  sail  the  very  next 
day.  The  Quakers,  though  they  did  not  appear  openly,  gave 
every  private  encouragement.     "  The  ministrv  had  chosen  the 
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most  clTcctual  inca^suros  to  unito  tho  colonics.  Tho  Boston 
coininittco  wore  nlrca<ly  in  close  corrcspoiulonco  with  tho  other 
Now  Engliuul  colonies,  w'Jh  Now  York  and  rennsylvaniii. 
Old  jealousies  wero  removed,  and  perfect  harmony  subsisted 
between  all."  "  The  heart  of  tho  king  was  hardoficd  like  that 
of  Pharaoh ;"  and  none  believed  he  would  relent.  Union, 
therefore,  was  tho  cry — a  union  which  should  reach  "from 
Florida  to  the  icy  })lains  "  of  Canada.  "  No  time  is  to  bo  lost," 
said  the  "  Boston  Gazette  ; "  •'  a  congress  or  a  meeting  of  tho 
American  states  is  indispensable,  and  what  tho  people  wills 
shall  bo  effected."  Samuel  Adams  had  led  his  native  town 
to  offer  itself  cheerfully  as  a  sacritico  for  tho  liberties  of  man- 
kind. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   KINO   IN  COUNCIL   INHULTH   MAHSACHCHKlTfl   AND   ITS   AOKNT. 

DmiiuuKii  1773-Fkuuuauy  1774. 

TiiK  jnst  man  enduring  tho  opprolmnm  of  crime,  yet  mer- 
iting the  lienors  due  to  virtue,  w  the  RublimoHt  Hpectucle  tluit 
can  ai)pear  on  earth.     AgaiuHt   Franklin   were  arrayed   tho 
court,  tho  ministry,  parliament,  and  an  all-pervading  social  in- 
fluence ;  but  ho  only  asBumed  a  firmer  demeanor  and  a  loftier 
tone.     On  delivering  to  Lord  Dartmouth  the  address  to  tho 
lung  for  tho  removal  of  Hutchinson   and   Oliver,  ho  gave 
Insurances  that  tho  people    of    Massachusetts  aimed   at  no 
nov(!lties ;  that,  "  having  lately  discovered  tho  authors  of  their 
grievances  to  bo  some  of  their  own  people,  their  resentment 
against  Britain  was  thence  inuch  abated."     The  secretary  ox- 
pressed  pleasure  at  receiving  tho  petition,  promised  to  lay  it 
before  the  king,  and  hoped  for  the  restoration  "of  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity  and  happiness."   It  was  the  uncpiestionable 
duty  of  « tho  agent  of  tho  house  of  representatives  of  tho 
Massachusetts  Bay  "  to  comnmnicate  to  his  emi)loyei-s  tho  proof 
that  tho  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  were 
conspiring  against  its  constitution  ;  to  bring  censure  on  this  ful- 
filment of  duty,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  belief  that  the  evi- 
dence had  been  surreptitiously  obtained.     The  newspaper  press 
was  therefore  employed  to  spread  a  rumor  that  they  had  been 
purloined  by  John  Temple,  from  the  papers  of  Thomas  Whately 
in  the  hand  of  his  executors.     The  anonymous  calumny  which 
was  attributed  to  Bernard,  William  Knox,  and  Mauduit  was 
denied  by  "a  member  of  parliament,"  who  tnily  affirmed  that 
the  letters  which  were  sent  to  Boston  had  never  been  in  the 
executor's  hands.    But  William  Whately,  tho  executor,  who 
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lijul  been  suddenly  api)oiiited  a  banker  to  the  treasury,  pub- 
lished an  evjisivo  card,  in  which  ho  did  not  clearly  relievo 
Temple  from  the  implication. 

A  duel  followed  between  Temple  and  "William  Whately, 
without  witneason;  and  newspaper  altercations  on  the  inci- 
dents of  the  meeting  seeuied  likely  to  renew  the  cpiarreh 
Temple,  who  risked  ofKces  producing  a  thousand  i)oundfl  a 
year,  publicly  denied  having  "  had  any  concern  directly  or  in- 
directly in  procuring  or  transmitting  the  letters  which  were 
sent  to  Boston."  To  i)revent  bloodshed,  Franklin  announced 
publicly  :  "  Two  gentleman  have  been  unfortunately  engaged 
in  a  duel  about  a  transaction  and  its  circumstances  of  which 
both  of  them  are  totally  ignorant  and  innocent.  I  alone  am 
the  person  who  obtained  and  transmitted  to  Boston  the  let- 
ters in  question." 

On  the  eleventh  of  January  177-4,  Franklin  for  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mauduit  witli  AVeddorburn  for  Hutchinson  and  Oli- 
ver, appeared  before   the  privy  counsel.     "I  thought,"  said 
Franklin,  "  that  this  had  been  a  matter  of  politics,  and  not  of 
law,  and  have  not  brought  any  counsel."     The  hearing  was 
therefore  adjourned  to  the  twenty-ninth.     Meantime,  the  en- 
raged miiiistry  and  the  courtiers  suggosted  his  disinissal  from 
office;    his  arrest,  and  imprisonment  at   Newgate;   a  search 
among  his  papers  for  proofs  of  treason.     Wedderburn  avowed 
his  intention  to  inveigh  personally  against  him ;  and  ho  was 
harassed  with  a  subpcena  from  the  chancellor,  to  attend  his 
court  at  the  suit  of  William  Whately,  respecting  the  letters. 

In  England  a  greater  clamor  rose  against  the  Americans 
than  ever  before.  Hypocrites,  traitors,  rebels,  and  villains 
were  the  softest  epithets  applied  to  them ;  some  menaced  war, 
and  would  have  given  full  scope  to  blood-thirsty  rancor.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  the  government  received  official  informa- 
tion that  the  people  of  Boston  had  thrown  the  tea  overboard. 
In  this  angry  state  of  public  feeling,  Franklin,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth,  assisted  by  Dunning  and  John  Lee,  came  before  the 
privy  council  to  support  the  request  of  the  great  province  of 
Massachusetts— one  of  the  oldest  of  the  thirteen  English  colo- 
nies and  first  of  them  all  in  the  number  and  power  of  its  free 
population— for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  in 
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whoso  bclialf  appeared  Israel  Maudnit,  tlio  old  advisor  of  tho 
fltamp-tax,  and  Wodderburn,  the  solicitor-goueral,  who  liad  bo 
lately  deserted  tho  Grenvillo  connection.  It  was  a  day  of 
great  expectation.  Tliirty-fivo  lords  of  tho  council  wore  pres- 
ent, a  larger  number  than  had  ever  attended  a  hearing ;  and 
tho  room  was  filled  with  a  crowd,  among  whom  were  rriest- 
ley,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Edmund  Burke. 

The  petition  and  accompanying  papers  having  been  read, 
Dunning  aslced,  on  tho  part  of  his  client,  the  reason  of  his  be- 
ing ordered  to  attend.  "  No  cause,"  said  he,  "  is  instituted ; 
nor  do  we  think  advocates  necessary ;  nor  are  they  demanded 
on  the  part  of  the  colony.  Tho  petition  is  not  in  tho  nature 
of  accusation,  but  of  advice  and  request.  It  is  an  address  to 
the  king's  wisdom,  not  an  application  for  crimind  justice ; 
when  referred  to  the  council,  it  is  a  matter  for  political  pru- 
dence, not  for  judicial  determination.  Tho  matter,  therefore, 
rests  wholly  in  your  lordships'  opinion  of  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  continuing  persons  in  authority,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  legal  bodies,  competent  to  such  representation,  as 
having  (whether  on  sufficient  or  insufficient  grounds)  entirely 
forfeited  tho  coniidence  of  the  assemblies  whom  they  were  to 
act  with,  and  of  the  people  whom  they  were  to  govern.  The 
resolutions  on  which  that  representation  is  founded  lie  before 
your  lordships,  together  with  the  letters  from  which  they 
arose. 

"  If  your  lordships  should  think  that  tliese  actions,  which 
appear  to  the  colony  representative  to  be  faulty,  ought  in 
other  places  to  appear  meritorious,  the  petition  has  not  desired 
that  the  parties  should  be  punished  as  criminals  for  these  ac- 
tions of  supposed  merit,  nor  even  that  they  may  not  be  re- 
warded. It  only  requests  that  these  gentlemen  may  be  re- 
moved to  places  where  such  merits  are  better  understood,  and 
such  rewards  may  be  more  approved."  He  spoke  well,  and 
was  seconded  by  Lee. 

The  question  as  presented  by  Dunning  was  already  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  petitioners ;  it  was  the  universal  opinion 
that  Hutchinson  ought  to  be  superseded.  Wedderbum 
changed  the  issue,  as  if  Franklin  were  on  trial;  and,  in  a 
speech  woven  of  falscliood  and  ribaldry,  turned  his  invective 
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apinst  the  petitioners  and  their  messenger.     Of  all  men, 
IVimklin  was  the  most  im]>ortant  in  any  attempt  at  conciliation' 
Ho  was  the  agent  of  the  two  great  colonies,  Massachusetts  and 
Tennsylvania,  and  of  New  Jersey  and  Georgia;  was  the  friend 
of  Edmund  Eurke,  who  was  agent  for  New  York.     All  the 
troubles  in  British  colonial  policy  had  grown  out  of  the  neglect 
of  his  advice,  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  have  mediated 
like  him.     He  was  now  thrice  venerable,  from  genius,  fame  in 
the  world  of  science,  and  age.     Ilim  Wedderburn,  turnincr 
Irom  the  real  question,  employed  all  the  cunning  powers  of 
distortion  and  misrepresentation  to  abuse.     With  an  absurdity 
of  application  which  the  lords  of  the  priv^^^  council  were  too 
much  prejudiced  to  observe,  he  drew  a  parallel  between  Boston 
and  Capri,  Hutchinson  and  Sejanus,  the  humble  petition  of 
the  Massachusetts  assenibly,  and  a  verbose  t,    I  grand  epistle  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius.    Franklin,  whose  character  was  marked 
by  benignity,  and  who,  from  obvious  motives  of  thoughtf ulne^^s 
for  the  safety  of  others,  had  assumed  the  sole  responsibility  of 
obtaining  the  letters,  he  described  as  a  person  of  the  most  de- 
liberate malevolence,  realizing  in  life  what  poetic  fiction  only 
had  imagined  in  the  breast  of  a  bloody  African.     The  speech 
of  Hutchinson,  challenging  a  discussion  of  the  supremacy  of 
parliament,  had  been  not  only  condemned  by  public  opinion  in 
England,  but  disapproved  by  the  secretary  of  state.     Wedder- 
burn  pronounced  it  "  a  masterly  one,"  which  had  "  stunned  the 
faction."     Franklin  for  twenty  years  had  exerted  wonderful 
power  as  a  conciliator,  had  never  once  emploved  the  American 
press  to  alarm  the  American  people,  but  had 'sought  to  prevent 
parliamentary  taxation  of  America  by  private  and  successful 
representation  during  the  time  of  the  Pelhams ;  by  seasonable 
remonstrance  with  Grenville  against  the  stamp  act;  by  honest 
and  true  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the  house  of  commons ;  by 
the  best  advice  to  Shelburae.     When  sycophants  sought  by 
flattery  to  mislead  the  minister  for  America,  he  had  given  cor- 
rect information  and  safe  counsel  to  the  ministry  of  Grafton, 
and  had  repeated  it  emphatically,  and  in  writing,  to  the  minis- 
try of  North;  so  that  his  advice,  if  accepted,  would,  like  his 
conductor,  have  drawn  the  lightning  from  the  cloud ;  but  Wed- 
dcrburn  stigmatized  this  wise  and  hearty  lover  of  both  coun- 
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tries  03  «  a  true  incendiary."     The  letters  whicli  had  been  writ- 
ten l,y  public  men  in  public  offices  on  public  aifuirs,  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  parliament  that  had  been  declared  to  possess  absolute 
power  over  America,  and  which  had  been  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  that  absolute  power 
he  called  private.     JIutchinson  had  solicited  the  place  held  by 
Franklin,  from  which  Franklin  waa  to  bo  dismissed ;  this  fact 
was  suppressed,  and  the  wanton   falsehood  substituted  that 
Iranklin  had   desired  the  governor's  office,  and  had  basely 
planned  "hiH  rival's  overthrow."    FrankUn  hud  enclosed  the 
letters  officially  to  the  speaker  o.  the  Massachusetts  a.ssembly, 
without  a  single  injunction  of  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  sender : 
Wedderburn  maintained  that  they  were  sent  anonymously  and 
secretly ;  r>nd,  by  an  argument  founded  on  a  nu  .citement,  but 
which  he  put  forward  as  irrefragable,  1:  •  pretended  to  convict 
Franklin  of  having  obtained  the  letters  by  fraudulent  and  cor- 
rupt means,  or  of  having  stolen  them  from  the  person  who 
stole  them. 

The  lords  of  council,  as  he  spoke,  cheered  him  on  by  their 
laughter;  and  the  cry  of  "Hear  him!  hear  him!"  burst  re- 
peatedly  from  a  body  which  professed  to  be  sitting  in  iudg- 
iiient  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  for  the  colonies,  and  yet 
encouraged  the  advocate  of  one  of  the  parties  to  insult  a  public 
envoy,  present  only  as  the  person  delivering  the  petition  of  a 
great  and  royal  colony.  Meantime,  the  modern  Prometheus 
as  Iiant  called  Franklin,  stood  conspicuously  erect,  confronting 
his  vilifier  and  the  privy  council ;  while  calumny,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  lawless  force,  aimed  what  was  meant  to  be  a  death-blow 
at  his  honor. 

The  reply  of  D.  nning,  who  was  very  ill  and  fatigued,  could 
scarcely  be  heard ;  and  that  of  Lee  produced  no  impression. 
Ihere  was  but  one  place  in  England  where  fit  reparation  could 
be  made ;  and  there  was  but  one  man  who  had  the  eloquence 
courage,  and  weight  of  character  to  effect  the  atonement.  For 
the  present,  Franklin  must  rely  on  the  approval  of  the  monitor 
within  his  own  breast.  "  I  have  never  been  so  sensible  of  the 
power  of  a  good  conscience,"  said  he  to  Priestley;  "for,  if  I 
had  not  considered  the  thing  for  which  I  have  been  so  muc^ 
insulted  as  one  of  the  best  actions  of  my  life  and  what  I  should 
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certainly  do  again  in  the  same  circumstances,  I  could  not  have 
supported  it."  But  it  was  not  to  him,  it  was  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  to  Nev^  England,  to  all  America,  that  the  insult 
was  offered. 

Franklin  and  We  ".dertarn  parted  :  the  one  to  spread  free- 
dom among  men ;  to  make  his  name  a  cherished  word  in  every 
nation  of  Europe;  and,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Wash- 
ington, "  to  be  venerated  for  benevolence,  to  be  admired  for 
talents,  to  be  esteemed  for  patriotism,  to  be  beloved  for  philan- 
thropy:" the  other  childless,  though  twice  wedded,  unbe- 
loved,  busy  only  in  "getting  everything  he  could"  as  the 
wages  of  corruption.  Franklin,  when  he  died,  had  nations  for 
his  mourners,  and  the  great  and  the  good  throughout  the  world 
as  liis  eulogists ;  when  Wedderbum  died,  no  senate  spoke  his 
praise ;  no  poet  embalmed  his  memory ;  no  man  mourned ;  and 
his  king,  hearing  that  he  was  certainly  gone,  said  only :  "  He 
has  not  left  a  greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions." 
The  report  of  the  lords,  which  had  been  prepared  beforehand, 
was  immediately  signed ;  and  "  they  went  away,  almost  ready 
to  throw  up  their  hats  for  joy,''as  if  by  the  vehement  phihppic 
against  the  hoary-headed  Franklin  they  had  obtained  a  tri- 
umph." 

And  who  were  the  lords  of  the  council  that  thus  thought 
to  brand  the  noblest  repres'^ntative  of  free  labor,  who  for  many 
a  year  had  earned  his  daily  bread  as  apprentice,  journeyman, 
or  mechanic,  and  "knew  the  heart  of  the  working  man,"  .nd 
felt  for  the  people  of  whom  he  remained  one  ?  If  they  who 
upon  that  occasion  pretended  to  sit  in  judgment  had  never 
come  into  being,  whom  among  them  all  would  humanity  have 
missed  ?  But  how  would  it  have  suffered  if  Franklin  had  not 
lived ! 

The  men  in  power  who  on  that  day  sought  to  rob  Franklin 
of  his  good  name  wounded  him  on  the  next  in  his  fortunes,  by 
turning  him  out  of  his  place  in  the  American  post-office,  that 
institution  which  had  yielded  no  revenue  till  he  organized  it, 
and  yielded  none  after  his  dismissal. 

Superior  to  injury,  the  "magnanimous"  "old  man,"  as 
Eockingham  called  Franklin,  still  sought  for  conciliation  ;  and, 
seizing  the  moment  when  he  was  Rure  of  nil  Rvnmnf.hiea  he 
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wrote  to  his  constituents  to  begin  the  work,  by  making  com- 
pensation to  the  East  India  company  befo,;  any  compu  s've 
measures  were  thought  of.  But  events  proceed  as  the,  ^ 
ordered     The  opinion  in  England  was  very  genend  tha  W 

rjlof  r'f '  *^-*^— ent  had  be!n  su^dtnToa 
repea  of  the  stamp  act ;  and  that  all  might  be  recovered. 

The  k,ng  admitted  no  misgivings.  On  the  fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary he  consulted  the  American  commander-in-chief,  who 
had  recent^,  returned  from  New  York.     «I  am  willing'to  go 

adopted '  ri  "-n  r'  ^^°^' "''  ^^^^«^-  --"-« -e 

adopted.  Th.y  will  be  hons,  while  we  are  lambs ;  but,  if  we 
take  the  resolute  part,  they  will  undoubtedly  prove  ven.  meek 
Four  regiments  sent  to  Boston  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
disturbance."  The  king  adopted  these  opinions.  lie  wo^d 
enforce  the  claim  of  authority  at  all  hazards.  "All  men,"  s Jd 
he     now  feel  that  the  fatal  compliance  in  1760  has  increased 

in  thrlr'^'/rV?'!^"^"'^^^  ''  ^^^^1"*«  independence." 
In  the  letters  of  IlutcWnson  he  saw  nothing  to  which  the  least 

exception  could  be  taken ;  and  condemned  tlie  cautious  addrl 

of  Massachusetts  aa  the  production  of  "fakehood  a^d  mleT 

Accordingly  on  the  seventh  of  February  1774,  in  the  court 
at  St  James  s,  the  report  of  the  privy  council  embodied  the 
vile  insmuations  of  Wedderbum;  and' the  petition,  of  whch 

Z7  T^-'"'^  *T'  ^"^  ^'^"^^^  '-^  f^^^d  ««  false  allega- 
tions, and  dismissed  a.  "  groundless,  vexatious,  and  scandalouf" 
History  keeps  the  record  of  no  similar  petition  dismissed  ^di 
more  insolence  or  avenged  with  more  speed. 
VOL.  m. — 30 
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The  ministry,  overruling  tlio  Hngjorinf^  scniplcs  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Lord  North,  decided  that  there  existed  a  rebellion 
which  required  coercion.  Inquiries  wore  made,  with  the  ol)- 
jcct  of  'enabling  the  king  to  proceed  in  "  England  against  the 
ringleaders,"  and  inHict  on  them  immediate  and  exemplary 
punishment.  But,  after  laborious  examinations  before  the 
privy  council,  and  the  close  attention  of  Thurlow  and  Weddcr- 
burn,  it  appeai-ed  that  British  law  and  the  British  constitution 
set  bounds  to  the  anger  of  the  government,  which  gave  tlu 
first  evidence  of  its  weakness  by  acknowledging  a  want  of 
power  to  wreak  its  will. 

During  the  delay  attending  an  appeal  to  parliament,  the 
secretary  of  state  would  speak  with  the  French  minister  of 
nothing  but  hannony;  and  ho  said  to  the  representative  of 
Spain:  "Never  M-as  the  union  between  Versailles,  Madrid, 
and  London  so  solid ;  I  see  nothing  that  can  shake  it."  Yet 
the  old  distnist  lurked  under  the  pretended  confidence. 

One  day  in  February  1774,  while  the  government  feared  no 
formidable  opposition,  (Charles  James  Fox,  then  of  the  treasury 
board,  censured  Lord  North  for  want  of  decision  and  courage. 
"  Greatly  incensed  at  his  presumption,"  the  king  wrote  :  "  That 
young  man  has  so  thoroughly  cast  off  every  principle  of  com- 
mon honor  and  honesty  that  he  must  become  as  contemptible 
as  he  is  odious."  Dismissed  from  office,  and  connected  with 
no  party,  he  was  left  free  to  follow  his  own  generous  impulses, 
and  "to  discover  powers  for  regular  debate,  which  neither  his 
friends  had  hoped  nor  his  enemies  foreboded."    Disinterested 
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obflorvcrs  already  predicted  tl.at  ho  would  one  day  be  claaacd 
among  the  greatest  Btatosnien  of  his  country. 

The  cause  of  liberty  obtained  in  him  a  friend  who  was  in- 
dependent  of  party  allegiance  and  traditions,  just  when  the 
pasBion  for  ruling  America  by  the  central  authority  was  pro- 
ducing anarchy  in  the  colonies.     In  South  Carolina,  whoso 
sons  esteemed  themselves  disfranchised  on  their  own  soil  by 
the  appointment  of  strangers  to  every  olHce,  the  governor  liad 
for  four  years  negatived  every  tax  bill,  in  the  hopo  of  con- 
trollmg  the  appropriations.     In  North  Carolina  the  law  estab- 
hshmg  courts  of  justice  had  expired  ;  in  the  conflict  of  claims 
of  power  between  tlio  governor  and  the  legislature  cverv  new 
law  on  tho  subject  was  negatived,  and  there  were  no  courts  of 
any  kmd  in  the  province.     Tho  mo8t  orderly  and  tho  best  gov- 
erned part  of  Carolina  was  tho  self-organized  republic  of  Wa- 
tauga, beyond  tho  mountains,  where  tho  settlements  were  ex- 
tendmg  along  tho  Ilolston,  as  well  as  south  of  tho  Nollichucky 
An  intrepid  popuLition,  heedless  of  proclamations,  wfw 
pounng  westward  through  all  tho  gates  of  tho  Alleghanics- 
seating  themselves  on  the  Now  River  and  tho  Greenbrier,  on  tho 
branches  of  tho  Monongahola,  or  even  making  their  way  to  the 
Mississippi;  accepting  from  nature  their  title-deeds  to  tho  un- 
occupied  wildeniess.     Connecticut  kept  in  mind  that  its  char- 
ter bounded  its  territory  by  tho  Pacific;  and  had  already  taken 
courage  to  claim  lands  westward  to  tho  Mississippi,  "seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles  in  extent  of  tho  finest  country  and  hap- 
piest climate  on  tho  globe.     In  fifty  years,"  said  they,  pleasing 
themselves  with  visions  of  the  happiness  of  their  posterity  and 
tho  glory  of  this  New  Worid,"  «  our  people  will  be  more  than 
half  over  this  tract,  extensive  as  it  is;  in  less  than  one  century 
tho  whole  may  becomo  even  well  cultivated.     If  tho  coming 
period  bears  due  proportion  to  that  from  the  first  landing  of 
poor  distressed  fugitives  at  Plymouth,  nothing  that  we  can  in 
tho  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  fancy  of  the  state  of  this 
country  at  an  equally  future  period,  can  exceed  what  it  will 
then  bo.     A  commerce  will  and  must  arise,  independent  of 
everything  external,  and  superior  to  anything  ever  known  in 
Europe,  or  of  which  a  European  can  have  an  adequate  idea." 
T),n  r.r^r..^^^^  ^.f  T^hiladclplua  and  Now  York  had  outgrown 
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the  laws  of  trade ;  and  the  revenue  officers,  weary  of  attempts 
to  enforce  them,  received  what  duties  were  paid  almost  as  a 
favor. 

The  New  England  people  who  dwelt  on  each  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains  repelled  the  jurisdiction  which  the  royal 
government  of  New  York  would  have  enforced  even  at  the 
risk  of  bloodshed,  and  administered  their  own  aifairs  by  means 
of  permanent  committees. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  knew  that  "  they  had  passed 
the  river  and  cut  away  the  bridge."  In  March,  voting  the  judges 
of  the  superior  court  ample  salaries  from  the  colonial  treasury, 
they  called  upon  them  to  refuse  the  corrupting  donative  from 
the  crown.  Four  of  them  yielded:  Oliver,  the  chief  justice, 
alone  refused;  the  house,  therefore,  impeached  him  before  the 
council,  and  declared  him  suspended  till  the  issue  of  the  im- 
peachment. They  began  to  familiarize  the  public  mind  to  the 
thought  of  armed  resistance,  by  ordering  some  small  purchases 
of  powder  on  account  of  the  colony  to  be  stored  in  a  building 
of  its  own,  and  by  directing  the  purchase  of  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon.  "Don't  put  off  the  boat  till  you  know  where  you 
will  land,"  advised  the  timid.  "We  must  put  off  the  boat," 
cried  Boston  patriots,  "even  though  we  do  not  know  where 
we  shall  land."  "Put  off  the  boat;  God  will  bring  us  into 
a  safe  harbor,"  said  Hawley  of  Northampton.  "Anarchy  it- 
self," repeated  one  to  another,  "is  better  than  t^Tanny." 

The  proposal  for  a  general  congress  was  deferred  to  the 
next  June;  but  the  committees  of  correspondence  were  to 
prepare  the  way  for  it.  A  circular  letter  explained  why  Mas- 
sachusetts had  been  under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  so  far 
of  itself,  and  entreated  for  its  future  guidance  the  benefit  of 
the  councils  of  the  whole  country.  Hancock,  on  the  fifth 
of  March,  spoke  to  a  crowded  audience  in  Boston :  "  Permit 
me  to  suggest  a  general  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several 
houses  of  assembly  on  the  continent  as  the  most  effectual 
method  of  establishing  a  union  for  the  security  of  our  rights 
and  Uberties."  "Remember,"  he  continued,  "from  whom 
you  sprang.  Not  only  pray,  but  act ;  if  necessary,  fight,  and 
even  die,  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Jerusalem ; »  and,  as  he 
pointed  out  Samuel  Adams,  the  vast  multitude  seemed  to 
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promise  that  in  all  succeeding  times  the  great  patriot's  name, 
and  with  Lim  "the  roll  of  fellow-patriots,  should  grace  the 
annals  of  history." 

Samuel  Adams  prepared  the  last  instructions  of  Massachu- 
sette  to  Franklin.     "  It  wiU  be  in  vain,"  such  were  his  solemn 
words  officially  pronounced,  "for  any  to  expect  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  now  be  contented  with  a  partial  and 
temporary  relief;   or    that    they  will  be  amused  by  court 
promises,  while  they  see  not  the  least  relaxation  of  grievances. 
Jiy  means  of  a  brisk  correspondence  among  the  several  towns 
in  this  province  they  have  wonderfully  animated  and  enli^ht^ 
ened  each  other.    They  are  united  in  sentiments,  and  their 
opposition  to  unconstitutional  measures  of  government  is  be- 
come systematical.      Colony  begins   to  communicate  freely 
with  colony.     There  is  a  common  affection  among  them ;  and 
shortly  the  whole  continent  will  be  as  united  in  sentiment  and 
in  their  measures  of  opposition  to  tyranny  as  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province.    Their  old  good-will  and  affection  for  the 
parent  country  are  not  totally  lost ;  if  she  returns  to  her  former 
moderation  and  good  humor,  their  affection  will  revive.    They 
wish  for  nothing  more  than  a  permanent  union  with  her  upon 
the  condition  of  equal  Uberty.     This  is  all  they  have  been  con- 
tending  for;  and  nothing  short  of  this  will  or  ought  to  satisfy 
them."  ^ 

Such  was  the  ultimatum  of  America,  sent  by  one  illastri- 
ous  son  of  Boston  for  the  guidance  of  another.  But  the  sense 
of  the  English  people  was  manifestly  with  the  minister,  who 
were  persuaded  that  there  was  no  middle  way,  and  that  the 
American  continent  would  not  interpose  to  shield  Boston  from 
the  necessity  of  submission. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  Dartmouth  and  Nori;h,  griev- 
ously lamenting  their  want  of  greater  executive  power?  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  laying  their  measures  before  par- 
lament,  presented  to  the  two  houses  a  message  from  the  king. 
Nothing,"  said  Lord  North,  "can  be  done  to  re-establish 
peace  without  additional  powers."  « The  question  now 
brought  to  issue,"  said  Rice,  on  moving  the  address  which  was 
to  pledge  parliament  to  the  exertion  of  every  means  in  its 

power,  "is  whether  tho  onloniaq  qrp  ^^^  ->~" >■  i.^ i     •       £ 
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Great  Britain."  Nugent,  now  Lord  Clare,  entreated  that 
there  might  be  no  divided  counsels.  "  On  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,"  said  Dowdeswell,"  all  America  was  quiet ;  but  in  the 
following  year  you  would  go  in  pursuit  of  a  pepper-corn ;  you 
would  collect  from  pepper-corn  to  pepper-corn ;  you  would  es- 
tablish taxes  as  tests  of  obedience.  Unravel  the  whole  con- 
duct of  America;  you  will  find  out  the  fault  is  at  home." 
"  The  dependence  of  the  colonies  is  a  part  of  the  constitution," 
said  Pownall,  the  former  governor  of  Massachusetts.  "  I  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  this  country,  for  the  sake  of  America,  for  the 
sake  of  general  liberty,  that  tliis  address  will  go  with  a  unani- 
mous vote." 

Edmimd  Burke  only  taunted  the  ministry  ^vith  their  waver- 
ing policy.  Lord  George  Germain  derived  all  the  American 
disturbance  from  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-tax.  Conway  pleaded 
for  unanimity.  " I  speak,"  said  William  Burke,  "as  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  we  applaud  ourselves  for  the  struggle  we  have  had 
for  our  constitution;  the  colonists  are  our  fellow-subjects; 
they  will  not  lose  theirs  witliout  a  struggle."  Barre  thought 
the  subject  had  been  discussed  with  good  temper,  and  refused 
to  make  any  opposition.  "  The  leading  question,"  said  Wed- 
derbum,  who  bore  the  principal  part  in  the  debate,  "  is  the  de- 
pendence or  independence  of  America."  The  address  was 
adopted  without  a  division. 

In  letters  which  arrived  the  next  day  from  America,  cal- 
umny, with  its  hundred  tongues,  exaggerated  the  turbulence  of 
the  people,  and  invented  wild  tales  of  violence ;  so  that  the  king 
beheved  there  was,  in  Boston,  a  regular  committee  for  tarrinw 
and  feathering ;  and  that  they  were  next,  to  use  his  own  words, 
to  "  pitch  and  feather  "  Hutchinson  himself.  The  press  roused 
the  national  pride,  till  the  zeal  of  the  English  people  for  main- 
taining English  supremacy  became  equal  to  the  passions  of 
the  ministry.  Even  the  merchants  and  manufacturera  were 
made  to  believe  that  their  command  of  the  American  market 
depended  on  the  enforcement  of  British  authority. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  a  parliament  and  people  as  unanimous 
as  when  in  Grenville's  day  they  sanctioned  the  stamp  act,  that 
Lord  North,  on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  opened  the  first 
branch  of  his  American  plan  by  a  measure  for  the  instant  pun- 
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ishment  of  Boston.  Its  port  was  to  be  closed  against  all  com- 
merce until  it  should  have  indemnified  the  East  India  com- 
pany, and  until  the  king  should  be  satisfied  that  for  the  future 
it  would  obey  the  laws.  All  branches  of  the  government,  all 
political  parties,  alike  those  who  denied  and  those  who  asserted 
the  right  to  tax,  members  of  parliament,  peers,  merchants,  all 
ranks  and  degrees  of  people,  were  invited  to  proceed  steadily 
in  the  one  course  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Yet  it  was  noticed  that  Lord  North  spoke  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  for  vigorous  measures  with  an  unusual  air 
of  languor.  This  appeal  was  successful.  Of  the  Kockingham 
party.  Cavendish  approved  the  measure,  which  was  but  a  cor- 
ollary from  their  own  declaratory  act.  «  After  having  weighed 
the  noble  lord's  proposition  well,"  said  even  Barre,  "I  cannot 
help  giving  it  ray  hearty  and  determinate  affirmative.  I  like 
it,  adopt  and  embrace  it  for  its  moderation."  "  There  is  no 
good  plan,"  urged  Fox,  "except  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  forms 
a  part  of  it."  «  The  proposition  does  not  fully  answer  my  ex- 
pectations," said  John  Calvert;  "seize  the  opportunity,  and 
take  away  their  charter." 

On  the  eighteenth,  Lord  North,  by  unanimous  consent,  pre- 
eented  to  the  house  the  Boston  port  bill.  To  its  second  read- 
ing, George  Bynge  was  the  only  one  who  cried  no.  "  This 
bill,"  said  Rose  Fuller,  in  the  debate,  on  the  twenty-third, 
"  shuts  up  one  of  the  ports  of  the  greatest  commerce  and  conse- 
quence in  the  English  dominions  in  America.  The  North 
Americans  will  look  upon  it  as  a  foolish  act  of  oppression. 
You  cannot  carry  this  bill  into  execution  but  by  a  military 
force."  "  If  a  military  force  is  necessary,"  replied  Lord  North, 
"  I  shall  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  enforce  a  due  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  this  country."  Fox  would  have  softened  the  bill 
by  opening  the  port  on  the  payment  of  indemnity  to  the  East 
India  company ;  and  he  took  care  that  his  motion  should  ap- 
pear on  the  journal.  "  Obedience,"  replied  Lord  North,  "  not 
indemnification,  will  be  the  test  of  the  Bostonians."  "The 
offence  of  the  Americans  is  flagitious,"  said  Van.  "  The  town 
of  Boston  ought  to  be  knocked  about  their  ears  and  destroyed. 
You  will  never  meet  with  proper  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this 
country  until  you  have  destroyed  that  nest  of  locusts."    The 
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clause  to  which  Fox  had  objected  was  adopted  without  any 
division,  and  with  but  one  or  two  negatives. 

Tlie  current,  within  doore  and  without,  set  strongly  against 
America.    It  was  only  for  the  acquittal  of  their  own  honor  and 
the  discharge  of  their  own  consciences  that,  two  days  later 
on  the  third  reading,  Dowdeswell  and  Edmund  Burke,  unsup- 
ported by  their  former  friends,  spoke  very  strongly  against  a  bill 
which  punished  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  condemned  both 
without  an  opportunity  of  defence,  deprived  the  laborer  and 
the  sailor  of  bread,  injured  English  creditors  by  destroying  the 
trade  out  of  which  the  debts  due  them  were  to  be  discharged 
and  ultimately  oppressed  the  English  manufacturer.     "  You 
wiU  draw  a  foreign  force  upon  you,"  said  Burke ;  "  I  will  not 
say  whore  that  will  end,  but  think,  I  conjure  you,  of  the  con- 
sequences."   «  The  resolves  at  Boston,"  said  Gray  Cooper  «  are 
a  direct  issue  against  the  declaratory  act;"  and  half  the  Rock 
mghara  party  went  with  him.     Rose  Fuller  opposed  the  bill 
unless  the  tax  on  tea  were  repealed.     Pownall  was  convinced 
that  the  time  was  not  proper  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
tea.    "  This  is  the  crisis,"  said  Lord  North,  who  had  by  de- 
grees assumed  a  style  of  authority  and  decision.     «  The  con- 
test ought  to  be  determined.     To  repeal  the  tea  duty  or  any 
measure  would  stamp  us  with  timidity."    "The  present  bill  " 
observed  Johnstone,  late  governor  of  West  Florida,  "must 
produce  a  confederacy,  and  will  end  in  a  general  revolt."    But 
It  passed  without  a  division,  and  very  unfairly  went  to  the 
lords  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  commons.     The  king 
sneered  at  "  the  feebleness  and  futility  of  the  opposition." 

.  l""  *i^^  ?'^^^  "**  *^'^  ^''^''^^  ^"Ser,  a  book  was  circulating 
m  England,  on  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the 
colonies,  and  the  only  mea)is  of  living  in  peace  and  harmony 
with  them,  which  judged  the  past  and  estimated  the  future 
with  calmness  and  sagacity.  Its  author,  Josiah  Tucker,  dean 
of  Gloucester,  a  most  byal  churchman,  an  apostle  of  free 
trade,  saw  clearly  that  the  reduction  of  Canada  had  put  an  end 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother  country ;  that  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  all  colonies,  and  of  the  Americans  more  than  others 
to  aspire  after  independence.  He  would  not  suffer  things  to 
go  on  as  they  had  lately  done,  for  that  would  onlv  make  tbo 
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colonies  more  l.eadstrong ;  nor  attempt  to  poranado  them  to 
send  oyer  deputies  or  representatives  to  sit  in  parliament,  for 
that  scheme  could  only  end  hx  furnishing  a  justification  to  tho 
mother  country  for  making  war  against  them ;  nor  have  re- 
course to  arms,  for  tho  event  was  uncertain,  and  England,  if 
successful,  could  still  never  treat  America  as  an  enslaved  neo- 
pie,  or  govern  them  against  their  own  inclinations.  There 
remained  but  one  wise  solution;  and  it  was  to  declare  tho 
American  colonies  to  1k)  a  free  and  independent  i>eoi.Ie. 

If  wo  separate  from  the  colonies,"  it  w,is  ol.jcctcd,  "wo 
shall  lose  their  tmde."    «  Why  so  ? »  answered  Tucker.    "  The 
colonics  will  trade  even  with  their  bitterest  enemies  in  tho 
hottest  of  a  war,  provided  they  shall  find  it  their  interest  so  to 
do.     The  question  before  us  will  turn  on  this  single  point: 
Can  the  colonists,  in  a  general  way,  trade  with  any  other 
European  state  to  greater  advantage  than  they  can  with  (Jrcat 
Jintam  i    If  they  cannot,  we  shall  retain  their  custom  ;"  and 
he  demonstrated  that  England  was  for  America  the  best  market 
and  the  best  storehouse ;  that  the  prodigious  increase  of  Jiritish 
trade  was  due,  not  to  prohibition,  but  to  the  suppression  of  mo- 
nopolies and  exclusive  companies  for  foreign  trade ;  to  tho  re- 
peal  of  taxes  on  raw  materials ;  to  the  improvements,  inventions 
and  discoveries  for  the  abridgment  of  labor;  to  roads,  canals! 
and  better  postal  arrangements.     Tho  measure  would  not  do- 
creafio  shipping  and  navigation,  or  diminish  tho  breed  of  sailore 
lint,  '*if  we  give  up  tho  colonies,"  it  was  pretended,  « tho 
French  will   take  immediate    possession   of  them"      "The 
Americans,"  resumed  Tucker,  "cannot  brook  ourgovommont; 
will  they  glory  in  being  numbered  among  tho  slaves  of  tho 
grand  monarch  ? "     "  Will  you  leave  the  church  of  England  in 
America  to  suffer  persecution  ? "  asked  theclnm^hmcn.     "  De- 
Clare  North  America  independent,"  replied  Tucker,  "and  all 
their  fears  of  ecclesiastical  authority  will  vanish  away ;  a  l,ish. 
op  will  bo  no  longer  lor>ked  upcm  as  a  monster,  ])ut  as  a  man  • 
and  an  episcopate  may  then  take  place."    No  minister,  ho  con! 
fessed,  would  dare,  as  things  wore  then  circumstanced,  to  do 
80  much  good  to  his  country;  neither  would  their  opponents 
wish  to  see  it  done ;  and  "  yet,"  iic  added,  "  measures  evidently 
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A  love  of  liberty  revealed  the  same  truth  to  John  Cart- 
Wright.  The  young  enthusiast  was  persuaded  that  humanity, 
as  well  as  the  individual  man,  obtains  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
virtue  progressively,  so  that  its  latter  days  will  bo  more  wise 
peaceable,  and  pious  than  the  earlier  periods  of  its  existence! 
He  was  destined  to  pass  his  life  in  efforts  to  purify  tlie  British 
constitution,  which,  as  he  believed,  had  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  immortality.  With  the  fervid  language  of  sincerity,  he  ad- 
vocated the  freedom  of  his  American  kindred,  and  proclaimed 
American  independence  to  be  England's  interest  and  glory. 

Thus  spoke  the  forerunners  of  free  trade  and  reform.     But 
the  infatuated  people  turned  from  them  to  indulge  unsparingly 
in  ridicule  and  illiberal  jests  on  the  Bostonians,  whom  the  hand 
of  power  was  extended  to  chastise  and  subdue.     At  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  commons  on  the  twenty-eighth,  Lord  North  asked 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regulating  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.    On  this  occasion  Lord  George 
Germain  showed  anxiety  to  take  a  lead.     « I  wish,"  said  he, 
"  to  see  the  council  of  that  country  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  other  colonies.     Put  an  end  to  their  to^vn-meeting^.    I 
would  not  have  men  of  a  mercantile  cast  every  day  collecting 
themselves  together  and  debating  about  political  matters.    I 
would  have  them  follow  their  occupations  as  merchants,  and 
not  consider  themselves  as  ministers  of  that  country.     1  would 
wish  that  all  corporate  powers  might  be  given  to  certain  people 
m  every  town,  in  the  same  manner  that  corporations  are  formed 
here.     Their  juries  require  regulation.    I  would  wish  to  bring 
the  constitution  of  America  as  similar  to  our  own  as  possible ; 
to  see  the  council  of  that  country  similar  to  a  house  of  lords  in 
this;  to  see  chancery  suits  determined  by  a  court  of  chancery. 
At  present  their  assembly  is  a  downright  clog ;  their  council 
thwart  and  oppose  the  security  and  welfare  of  that  government. 
1  ou  have  no  government,  no  governor ;  the  whole  are  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  tumultuous  and  riotous  rabble,  who  ought,  if  they 
had  the  least  prudence,  to  follow  their  mercantile  employment, 
and  not  trouble  themselves  with  politics  and  government,  which 
they  do  not  understand.      Some  gentlemen  say:   'Oh,  don't 
break  their  charter ;  don't  take  away  rights  granted  them  by  the 
predecessors  of  the  crown.'     Whoever  wishes  to  preserve  such 
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cliartors,  I  wish  him  no  worse  than  to  govern  such  subjects. 
By  a  manly  perseverance,  things  may  be  restored  from  anarchy 
and  confusion  to  peace,  quietude,  and  obedience." 

"  I  thank  the  noble  lord,"  said  Lord  North,  "  for  every  one 
of  the  propositions  he  has  held  out ;  they  are  worthy  of  a  great 
mind ;  I  see  their  propriety,  and  wish  to  adopt  them ; "  and 
the  house  directed  North,  Thurlow,  and  Wedderbura  to  pre- 
pare and  bring  in  a  bill  accordingly. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  March  the  Boston  port  bill  under- 
went in  the  house  of  lords  a  fuller  and  fairer  discussion. 
Kockingham,  supported  by  the  duke  of  Ilichmond,  resisted  it 
with  lirmness.  "  Nothing  can  justify  the  ministers  hereafter," 
said  Temple,  "  except  the  town  of  Boston  proving  in  an  actual 
state  of  rebellion."  The  good  Lord  Dartmouth  called  what 
passed  in  Boston  commotion,  not  open  rebellion.  Lord  Mans- 
field, a  man  "  in  the  cool  decline  of  life,"  acquainted  only  with 
the  occupations  of  peace,  a  civil  magistrate,  covered  with 
ermine  that  should  have  no  stain  of  blood,  with  eyes  broad 
open  to  the  consequences,  rose  to  take  the  guidance  of  the 
house  out  of  the  hands  of  the  faltering  minister.  "What 
passed  in  Boston,"  said  he,  "  is  the  last  overt  act  of  high  trea- 
son, proceeding  from  our  over-lenity  and  want  of  foresight. 
It  is,  however,  the  luckiest  event  that  could  befall  this  country ; 
for  all  may  now  be  recovered.  Compensation  to  the  East 
India  company  I  regard  as  no  object  of  the  bill.  The  sword  is 
drawn,  and  you  must  throw  away  the  scabbard.  Pass  this  act, 
and  you  will  have  passed  the  Kubicon.  The  Americans  will 
then  know  that  we  shall  temporize  no  longer;  if  it  passes  with 
tolerable  unanimity,  Boston  will  submit,  and  all  will  end  in 
victory  without  carnage."  In  vain  did  Camden  meet  the  ques- 
tion fully ;  in  vain  did  Shelbume  prove  the  tranquil  and  loyal 
condition  in  which  he  had  left  the  colonies  on  giving  up  their 
administration.  There  was  no  division  in  the  house  of  lords ; 
and  its  journal,  like  that  of  the  commons,  declares  that  the 
Boston  port  bill  passed  unanimously. 

The  king  in  person  made  haste  to  give  it  his  approval.  To 
bring  Boston  on  its  knees  and  terrify  the  rest  of  America  by 
enforcing  „he  act.  Gage,  the  military  commander-in-chief  for 
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Of  Massachusetts  as  swiftly  as  official  forms  would  permit  • 
and,  m  April,  was  sent  over  with  four  re-imonts,  which  he  had 
reported  would  be  sufficient  to  enforce  submission.    He  was 
ordered  to  shut  the  port  of  Boston ;  and,  having  as  a  part  of 
his  mstmctions  the  opinion  of  Thurlow  and  Wedderbum  that 
acts  of  high  treason  had  been  committed  there,  ho  was  directed 
to  bnng  the  ringleaders  to  condign  punishment.    Foremost 
among  these,  Samuel  Adams  was  marked  out  for  sacrifice  as  the 
chief  of  the  revolution.     «  He  is  the  most  elegant  writer,  tlie 
most  sagacious  politician,  and  celebrated  patriot,  periiaps  of 
any  who  have  figured  in  the  last  ten  years,"  is  the  confompo- 
rary  record  of  John  Adams.     "I  cannot  sufficiently  respect 
his  integrity  and  abilities,"  said  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania; 
all  good  Americans  should  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  their 
hearts  '    Even  where  his  conduct  had  been  questioned,  time 
proved  that  he  had  been  right,  and  many  in  England  "  es- 
teemed him  the  first  politician  in  the  worid."     He  saw  that 
the  rigorous  measures  of  the  British  administration  would 
the  sooner  bring  to  pass  »  the  first  wish  of  his  heart,  « the  en- 
tire separation  and  independence  of  the  colonies,  which  Provi- 
dence would  erect  into  a  mighty  empire."    Indefatigable  in 
seeking  for  Massachusetts  the  countenance  of  her  sister  colo- 
nies, he  had  no  anxiety  for  himself,  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  freedom ;  but,  as  he  thought  of  the  calamities  that 
hung  over  Boston,  he  raised  the  prayer  "  that  God  would  pre- 
pare that  people  for  the  event  by  inspiring  them  with  wisdom 
and  fortitude." 

"  We  have  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  our  country,"  said  its 
committee  of  correspondence,  "and  arp  resolved  at  all  adven-  . 

*^•n^*^P^^''^  '*'  '''^^^'*^'  ^^^^^^  "^  ^"^-^^ed,  our  nimes 
will  be  held  up  by  future  generaf Icms  with  that  unfeigned 
plaudit  with  which  we  recount  the  great  deeds  of  our  an- 
cestors.'  Boston  has  now  no  option  but  to  make  good  its 
entire  independence,  or  to  approach  the  throne  as  a  penitent, 
and  promise  for  the  future  passive  "obedience"  to  British 
laws  m  all  cases  whatsoever.  In  the  palace  there  were  no 
misgivings.  "  With  ten  thousand  regulars,"  said  the  creatures 
ot  the  mmistry,  «  we  can  march  through  the  continent." 

The  act  closing  the  port  of  Boston  did  not  nfiOAsanril.,  ^.ry. 
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voice  a  civil  wsir.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  second.  The 
opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield  had  been  obtained  in  favor  of  alter- 
ing  the  charter  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  king  learned  "with 
supreme  satisfaction  "  that,  on  the  lifteenth  of  April,  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  government  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
had  been  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of  commons. 
•  Without  any  hearing  or  even  notice  to  that  province,  parlia- 
ment was  to  change  its  charter  and  its  government.  Its  iusti. 
tution  of  town-meetings  was  the  most  perfect  system  of  local 
self-government  that  the  world  had  ever  known ;  the  king's 
measure  abolished  them,  except  for  the  choice  of  town  officers, 
or  on  the  special  permission  of  the  governor.  'The  council  had 
been  annually  chosen  in  a  convention  of  the  outgoing  council 
and  the  house  of  representatives,  and  men  had  in  this  manner 
been  selected  more  truly  loyal  than  the  councillors  of  any  one 
of  the  royal  colonies ;  the  clause  in  the  charter  establishing 
this  method  of  election  was  abrogated.  The  power  of  appoint- 
ing and  removing  sheriffs  was  conferred  on  the  executive ;  and 
the  trial  by  jury  was  changed  into  a  snare,  by  intrusting  the 
returning  of  juries  to  dependent  sheriffs.  Lord  North  placed 
himself  in  conflict  with  institutions  sanctioned  by  royal  char- 
ters, rooted  in  custom,  confirmed  by  possession  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  endeared  by  the  just  and  fondest  faith, 
and  infolded  in  the  affections  and  life  of  the  people. 

^  Against  the  bill  Conway  spoke  with  firmness.  The  ad- 
ministration, he  said,  would  take  away  juries  from  Boston; 
though  Preston,  in  the  midst  of  an  exasperated  town,  had  been 
acquitted.  They  sent  the  sword,  but  no  olive  branch.  The 
bill  at  its  different  stages  in  the  house  of  commons  was  com- 
bated by  Dowdeswell,  Pownall,  Sir  George  Saville,  Conway, 
Burke,  Fox,  Barr6,  and  most  elaborately  by  Dunning;  yet 
it  passed  the  commons  by  a  vote  of  more  than  three  to  one. 
Though  vehemently  opposed  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  car- 
ried by  a  still  greater  majority,  but  not  without  an  elaborate 
protest.  The  king  did  not  dream  that  by  that  act,  which,  as 
he  writes,  gave  him  "  infinite  satisfaction,"  all  power  of  com- 
mand in  Massachusetts  had,  from  that  day  forth,  gone  out  from 
him,  and  that  there  his  word  would  never  more  be  obeyed. 
The  immediato  fcpcal  of  the  tax  on  tea  and  its  preamble 
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remained  the  only  possible  avenue  to  conciliation.  On  the 
nineteenth  of  April  this  repeal  was  moved  by  Rose  Fuller 
in  concert  with  the  opposition.  The  subject  in  its  connec- 
tions was  the  gravest  that  could  engage  attention,  involving 
the  prosperity  of  England,  the  tranquillity  of  the  British  em- 
pire, the  principles  of  colonization,  and  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. But  Cornwall,  speaking  for  the  ministers,  stated  the  ques- 
tion to  be  simply  "  whether  the  whole  of  British  authority  over 
America  should  be  taken  away."  On  this  occasion  Edmund 
Burke  pronounced  an  oration  such  as  had  never  been  heard  in 
the  British  parliament.  His  boundless  stores  of  knowledge 
came  obedient  at  his  command ;  and  his  thoughts  and  argu- 
ments, the  facts  which  he  cited,  and  his  glowing  appeals,  fell 
naturally  into  their  places;  so  that  his  long  and  elaborate 
speech  was  one  harmonious  and  unbroken  emanation  from  his 
mind.  He  first  demonstrated  that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would 
be  productive  of  unmixed  good;  he  then  surveyed  compre- 
hensively the  whole  series  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings 
with  regard  to  America,  in  their  causes  and  their  consequences. 
After  exliausting  the  subject,  he  entreated  parliament  to  "  rea- 
son not  at  all,"  but  to  "  oppose  the  ancient  policy  and  practice 
of  the  empire,  as  a  rampart  against  the  speculations  of  innova- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  question." 

"  ii.gain  and  again,"  such  was  his  entreaty,  "  revert  to  your 
old  principles ;  seek  peace  and  ensue  it ;  leave  America,  if  she 
has  taxable  matter,  to  tax  herself.  Be  content  to  bind  America 
by  laws  of  trade ;  you  have  always  done  it ;  let  this  be  your 
reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Do  not  burden  them  by  taxes ; 
you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be 
your  reason  for  not  taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of  states 
and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools.  The  several 
provincial  legislatures  ought  all  to  be  subordinate  to  the  par- 
hament  of  Great  Britain.  She,  as  from  the  throne  of  heaven, 
superintends  and  guides  and  controls  them  all.  To  coerce,  to 
restrain,  and  to  aid,  her  powers  must  be  boundless." 

During  the  long  debate,  the  young  and  fiery  Lord  Car- 
marthen had  repeated  what  so  many  had  said  before  him: 
"  The  Americans  are  our  children,  and  how  can  they  revolt 
against  tneir  parent  ?    If  they  aro  not  free  in  their  present 
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Btate,  England  is  not  free,  because  Manchester  and  other  con- 
siderable places  are  not  represented."  "  So,  then,"  retorted 
Burke,  "  because  some  towns  in  England  are  not  represented 
America  is  to  have  no  representative  at  all.  Is  it  because  the 
natural  resistance  of  things  and  the  various  mutations  of  time 
hinder  our  government,  or  any  scheme  of  government,  from 
being  any  more  than  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the  right,  is  it 
therefore  that  the  colonies  are  to  recede  from  it  infinitely? 
V/hen  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to  assimilate  to  its  parent,  are 
we  to  give  them  our  weakness  for  their  strength,  our  oppro- 
brium for  their  glory  ?  and  the  slough  of  slavery  which  we  are 
not  able  to  work  off,  to  serve  them  for  their  freedom  ? " 

The  words  fell  from  him  as  burning  oracles;  while  he 
spoke  for  the  rights  of  America,  he  seemed  to  prepare  the  way 
for  renovating  the  constitution  of  England.    Yet  it  was  not  so. 
Though  more  than  half  a  century  had  intervened,  Burke  would 
not  be  wiser  than  the  whigs  of  the  days  of  King  William.    It 
was  enough  for  him  if  the  aristocracy  applauded.    He  did  not 
believe  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  light,  in  the  coming  on  of  a  new 
order,  though  a  new  order  of  things  was  at  the  door,  and  a  new 
light  had  broken.    He  would  not  turn  to  see,  nor  bend  to  learn, 
if  the  political  system  of  Somers  and  Walpole  and  the  Pel- 
hams  was  to  pass  away ;  if  it  were  so,  he  himself  was  deter- 
mined not  to  know  it,  but  "rather  to  be  the  last  of  that  race  of 
men."    As  Dante  sums  up  the  civilization  of  the  middle  age 
80  that  its  departed  spirit  still  lives  in  his  immortal  verse,  Burke 
idealizes  as  he  portrays  the  lineaments  of  that  old  whig  aris- 
tocracy which  in  its  day  achieved  mighty  things  for  liberty 
and  for  England.    He  that  will  study  under  its  best  aspect  the 
enlightened  character  of  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  wonderful  intermixture  of  privilege  and 
prerogative,  of  aristocratic  power  and  popular  liberty,  of  a  free 
press  and  a  secret  house  of  commons,  of  an  established  church 
and  a^  toleration  of  Protestant  sects,  of  a  fixed  adherence  to 
prescription  and  liberal  tendencies  in  administration,  must  give 
his  days  and  nights  to  the  writings  of  Edmund  Burke.    But 
time  never  keeps  company  with  the  mourners ;  it  flies  from 
the  memories  of  the  expiring  past,  though  clad  in  the  brightest 
colors  of  imagination ;  it  leaves  those  who  stand  still  to  their 
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despair,  and  hurries  onward  to  fresh  fields  of  action  and  scenes 
forever  new. 

Resuming  the  debate,  Fox  said,  earnestly :  « If  you  persist 
in  your  right  to  tax  the  Americans,  you  will  force  them  into 
open  rebellion."    On  the  other  hand.  Lord  North  asked  that 
his  measures  might  be  sustained  with  firmness  and  resolution  ; 
and  then,  said  he,  « there  is  no  doubt  but  peace  and  quietude 
will  soon  be  restored."     "We  are  now  in  great  difficulties" 
said  Dowdeswell,  speaking  for  all  who  adhered  to  Lord  Rock- 
mgham;   ''let  us  do  justice  before  it  is  too  late."     But  it 
was  too  late.     Even  Burke's  motive  had  been  « to  refute  the 
charges  against  that  party  with  which  he  had  all  along  acted." 
After  his  splendid  eloquence,  no  more  divided  with  him  than 
forty-nine,  just  the  number  that  had  divided  against  the  stamp 
act  while  on  the  other  side  stood  nearly  four  times  aa  many. 
'TJie  repeal  of  tlie  tea-tax  was  never  to  be  obtained  so  long 
as  the  authority  of  parliament  was  publicly  rejected  or  opposed. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  house  of  commons  waa  voting  not 
to  repeal  the  duty  on  tea,  the  people  of  New  York  sent  back 
the  tea-ship  which  had  arrived  but  the  day  before  ;  and  eigh- 
teen chests  of  tea,  found  on  board  of  another  vessel,  were  hoist- 
ed  on  deck  and  emptied  into  "  the  slip." 

A  third  penal  measure,  which  had  been  questioned  by  Dart- 
mouth  and  recommended  by  the  king,  transferred  the  place  of 
trial  of  any  magistrates,  revenue  officers,  or  soldiers,  indicted 
for  murder  or  other  capital  offence  in  Massachusetts  Bay  to 
Nova  Scotia  or  Great  Britain.    As  Lord  North  brought  for- 
ward  this  wholesale  biU  of  indemnity  to  the  governor  md  sol- 
diers, if  they  should  trample  upon  the  people  of  Boston  and 
be  charged  with  murder,  it  was  noticed  that  he  trembled  and 
faltered  at  every  word,  showing  that  he  was  the  vassal  of  a 
stronger  will  than  hia  own,  and  vainly  struggled  to  wrestle 
down  the  feelings  which  his  nature  refused  to  disavow     "If 
the  people  of  America,"  said  Van,  «  oppose  the  measures  of 
government  that  are  now  sent,  I  would  do  as  was  done  of  old 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons :  I  would  bum  and  set  fire 
to  aU  their  woods,  and  leave  their  coimtry  open.    If  we  are 
hkely  to  lose  it,  I  think  it  better  lost  by  our  own  soldiera  than 
wiested  from  us  by  our  rebellious  children."    "  The  bill  is 
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meant  to  enslave  America,"  said  Sawbridge,  witli  only  forty  to 
listen  to  him.  « I  execrate  the  present  measure,"  cried  Barre  • 
you  have  had  one  meeting  of  the  colonies  in  congress ;  you 
may  soon  have  another.  The  Americans  will  not  abandon 
their  principles  ;  for,  if  they  submit,  they  are  slaves." 

The  bill  passed  the  commons  by  a  vote  of  more  than  four 
to  one.  But  evil  comes  intermixed  with  good :  the  ill  is  evan- 
escent,  the  good  endures.  The  British  government  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  English  people  against  America,  and 
courted  their  sympathy;  as  a  consequence,  the  secrecy  of  the 
debates  m  parliament  came  to  an  end;  and  this  great  change 
m  the  political  relation  of  the  legislature  to  public  opinion  waa 
the  irrevocable  concession  of  a  tory  government,  seeking 
strength  from  popular  excitement. 

A  fourth  measure  legalized  the  quartering  of  troops  within 
the  own  of  Boston.    The  fifth  professed  to  regulate  the  affah^ 
of  the  province  of  Quebec.    The  nation,  which  would  not  so 
much  as  legally  recognise  the  existence  of  a  Catholic  in  Ire- 
land, from  political  considerations  sanctioned  on  the  St  Law- 
rence "the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome 
and  confirmed  to  its  clergy  their  accustomed  dues  and  rights," 
with  the  tithes  as  fixed  in  1072  by  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV 
But  the  act  did  not  stop  there.     In  disregard  of  the  ch.^era 
and  rights  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Vir 
gmia.  It  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  new  goveiiment  of 
Quebec  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  over  the  region 
which  included,  besides  Canada,  the  area  of  the  present  states 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,   and  Wisconsin ;   and 
moreover  it  decreed  for  this  great  part  of  a  continent  an  un! 
mixed  arbitrary  rule.    The  establishment  of  colonies  on  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  is  "the  peculiar  and  appropriated  glory  of 
England     rendering  her  venerable  throughout  all  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.     The  office  of  peopling  a  continent  with 
tree  and  happy  commonwealths  was  renounced.     The  Quebec 
bill,  which  quickly  passed  the  house  of  lords  without  an  adveree 
petition  or  a  protest,  and  was  borne  through  the  commons  by  the 
zeal  of  the  ministry  and  the  influence  of  the  king,  left  the  peo- 
ple who  were  to  colonize  the  most  fertile  territory  in  the  worid 
without  the  %vrit  of  habeas  corpus  to  protect  the  rights  of  per- 
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Bons,  aiid  without  a  share  of  power  in  any  one  branch  of 
the  government.  "  The  Quebec  constitution,"  said  Thurlow, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  "  is  the  only  proper  constitution  for 
colonies ;  it  ought  to  have  been  given  to  them  all,  when  first 
planted ;  and  it  is  what  all  now  ought  to  be  reduced  to." 

In  this  manner  Great  Britain,  allured  by  a  phantom  of 
absolute  authority  over  colonies,  made  war  on  human  freedom. 
The  liberties  of  Poland  had  been  sequestered,  and  its  territory 
began  to  be  parcelled  out  among  the  usurpers.  The  aristo- 
cratic privileges  of  Sweden  had  been  swept  away  by  treachery 
and  usurpation.  The  free  towns  of  Germany,  which  had  pre- 
served in  that  empire  the  example  of  republics,  were  "  like  so 
many  dying  sparks  that  go  out  one  after  another."  Yenice 
and  Genoa  had  stifled  the  spirit  of  independence  in  their 
prodigal  luxury.  Holland  was  ruinously  divided  against  itself. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  house  of  commons  had  become  so  venal 
that  it  might  be'  asked  whether  a  body  so  chosen  and  so  influ- 
enced was  lit  to  legislate  even  within  the  realm.  If  it  shall 
succeed  in  establishing  by  force  of  arms  its  "  boundless "  au- 
thority over  America,  where  shall  humanity  find  an  asylum  ? 
But  this  decay  of  the  old  forms  of  liberty  was  the  forerunner 
of  a  new  creation.  The  knell  of  the  ages  of  servitude  and  in- 
equahty  was  rung;  those  of  equality  and  brotherhood  were 
to  come  in. 

As  the  fleets  and  armies  of  England  went  forth  to  consoli- 
date arbitrary  power,  the  sound  of  war  everywhere  else  on  the 
earth  died  away.  Kings  sat  still  in  awe,  and  nations  turned  to 
watch  the  issue. 
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Preface  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  the  sixth  volume 
of  this  history  as  published  in  1854. 

The  present  volume  completes  the  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  considered  in  its  causes.  The  three  last  *  ex- 
plain the  rise  of  the  union  of  the  United  States  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  the  change  in  the  colonial  policy  of  France,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  persevering  ambition  of  Great  Britain 
to  consolidate  its  power  over  America.  The  penal  acts  of  17Y4 
dissolved  the  moral  connection  between  the  two  countries,  and 
began  the  civil  war. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  justified  comprehensive  re- 
search. Of  printed  works  my  own  collection  is  not  inconsid- 
erable ;  and  whatever  else  is  to  be  found  in  the  largest  pubUc  or 
private  libraries,  particularly  in  those  of  Harvard  colle«^e,  the 
Boston  Athenaeum-which  is  veiy  rich  in  pamphlets-and  the 
British  Museum,  have  been  within  my  reach. 

Still  greater  instruction  was  derived  from  manuscripts. 
Ihe  records  of  the  state  paper  ofllee  of  Great  Britain  best  illus- 
trate the  colonial  system  of  that  country.  The  opportunity  of 
consulting  them  was  granted  me  by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen 
when  secretary  of  state,  and  continued  by  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston,  by  Earl  Grey,  and  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  They  in- 
clude the  voluminous  correspondence  of  all  military  and  civil 
officers,  and  Indian  agents  employed  in  America;  memorials 
of  the  Amencan  commissioners  of  customs ;  narratives,  affi- 
davits, informations,  and  answers  of  witnesses,  illustrating  the 
most  important  occurrences ;  the  journals  of  the  board  of 
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trade ;  its  representations  to  the  king ;  its  intercourse  with  the 
secretary  of  state ;  the  instructions  and  letters  sent  to  America, 
whether  from  the  king,  the  secretary  of  state,  or  the  boai'd  of 
trade ;  the  elaborate  abstracts  of  documents  prepared  for  the 
council;  opinons  of  the  attorney-  and  solicitor-general;  and 
occasionally  private  letters.  I  examined  these  masses  of  docu- 
ments slowly  and  carefully ;  I  had  access  to  everything  that  is 
preserved ;  and  of  no  paper,  however  secret  it  may  have  been 
in  its  day,  or  whatever  its  complexion,  was  a  copy  refused  me. 
I  owe  to  Lord  John  Russell  permission  to  extend  my  in- 
quiries to  the  records  of  the  treasury,  of  which  he  at  the  time 
was  the  head ;  so  that  all  the  volumes  of  its  minutes  and  its 
letter-books,  which  could  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  my 
inquiries,  came  under  my  inspection. 

The  proceedings  in  parliament  till  1774  had  something  of 
a  confidential  character ;  from  sources  the  most  various,  pri- 
vate letters,  journals,  and  reports,  preserved  in  France,  or  in 
England,  or  in  America,  I  have  obtained  full  and  trustworthy 
accounts  of  the  debates  on  the  days  most  nearly  affecting 
America. 

Many  papers,  interesting  to  Americans,  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  I  have  great  reason  to  remember 
the  considerate  attention  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  At  the  London 
Institution,  in  Albemarle  street,  the  secretary,  Mr.  Barlow, 
obtained  for  me  leave  to  make  use  of  its  great  collection  of 
American  military  correspondence. 

It  was  necessary  to  study  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
English  ministers  themselves.  Of  Chatham's  private  letters, 
perhaps  few  remain  unpublished ;  Mr.  Disney  imparted  to  me 
at  the  Hyde  two  volumes  of  familiar  notes  that  passed  be- 
tween Chatham  and  IJollis,  full  of  allusions  to  America.  The 
marquis  of  Lansdo\vne  consented  to  my  request  for  permission 
to  go  through  the  papers  of  his  father,  the  earl  of  Shelbume, 
during  the  three  periods  of  his  connection  with  American  af- 
fairs ;  and  allowed  me  to  keep  them  till  by  a  continued  exam- 
ination and  comparison  they  could  be  understood  in  all  their 
aspects.  Combined  with  manuscripts  which  I  obtained  in 
France,  they  give  all  the  infonnation  that  can  be  desired  for 
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thanks  are  also  due  to  the  duke  of  Grafton  for  havin«r  com- 
municated to  me  unreservedly  the  autobiography  of  the  third 
duke  of  that  name,  who,  besides  having  himself  been  a  prime 
minister  held  office  with  Rockingham,  Chatham,  Lord  North 
and  Shelburne     The  late  earl  of  Dartmouth  showed  me  parts 
of  the  journal  of  his  grandfather,  written  while  he  occupied 
the  highest  place  at  the  board  of  trade. 
^     Of  aU  persons  in  England,  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  a 
just  conception  of  the  character  of  the  king.     Mr    Everett 
when  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  keeping  up  in  his 
busiest  hours  the  habit  of  doing  kind   offices,  obtained  for 
me  from  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  copies  of  several  hundred 
notes,  or  abstracts  of  notes,  from  George  IIL  to  her  father, 
Lord  North.    Afterward  I  received  from  Lady  Charlotte  her- 
self communications  of  great  interest,  and  her  sanction  to  make 
such  use  of  the  letters  as  I  might  desire,  even  to  the  printing 
of  them  all.     Others  written  by  the  king  in  his  boyhood  to 
his  governor.  Lord  Harcourt,  Mr.  HarcQurt  was  so  obliging? 
as  to  allow  me  to  peruse  at  Nuneham. 

Tlio  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  till  at  length  it  became 
universally  the  subject  of  leading  interest.  To  give  complete- 
ness to  this  branch  of  my  inquiries,  in  so  far  as  Great  Britain 
was  concerned,  either  as  a  party  or  as  an  observer,  the  necessary 
documents,  after  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  search,  were 
Be  ected  from  the  correspondence  with  ministers,  agents,  and 
others  m  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
several  of  the  smaller  German  courts,  especially  Hesse-Cassel 
and  Brunswick.  The  volumes  examined  for  this  purpose  were 
veiy  numerous,  and  the  copies  for  my  use  reach  to  all  ques- 
tions directly  or  indirectly  affecting  America;  to  aUiances, 
treaties  of  subsidy,  mediations,  and  war  and  peace. 

The  relations  of  France  to  America  were  of  paramount  im- 
portance. I  requested  of  Mr.  Guizot,  then  the  minister,  au- 
thority to  study  them  in  the  French  archives.  "  You  shall  see 
everything  we  have,"  was  his  instant  answer,  enhancing  his 
consent  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given.  The  promise 
was  most  liberally  interpreted  and  most  fully  redeemed  by  ^Ir. 
migi.e„,  wiivoG  guOu  ttuvxuu  auu  inenaiy  regard  lightened  my 
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toils,  and  left  me  nothing  to  desire.  Mr.  Bumont,  the  assistant 
keeper  of  the  archives,  under  whose  immediate  superintend- 
ence my  investigations  were  conducted,  aided  them  by  his  con- 
stant good-will.  The  confidence  reposed  in  me  by  Mr.  Guizot 
was  continued  by  Mr.  Lamartine,  Mr.  Drouin  de  Llmys,  and 
by  Mr.  de  Tocqueville. 

As  the  court  of  France  was  the  centre  of  European  diplo- 
macy, the  harvest  from  its  archives  Avas  exceedingly  great. 
There  were  found  the  reports  of  the  several  French  agents 
sent  secretly  to  the  American  colonies ;  there  were  the  papers 
tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  French  alliance,  includ- 
ing opinions  of  the  ministers,  read  in  the  cabinet  council  to  the 
king.  Many  volumes  illustrate  the  direct  intercourse  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  But,  besides  these,  I  had  full 
opportunity  to  examine  the  subject  in  its  complication  with 
the  relations  of  France  to  England,  Spain,  Holland,  Prussia, 
Eussia,  and  other  powers ;  and  this  I  did  so  thoroughly  that, 
when  I  took  my  le.ave,  Mr.  Dumont  assured  me  that  I  had 
seen  everything;  that  nothing,  not  the  smallest  memorandum, 
had  been  withheld  from  me. 

Besides  this,  I  acquired  papers  from  the  ministry  of  the 
marine,  and  from  that  of  war.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  gave  me 
a  most  pleasing  journal  of  his  father  when  in  America ;  Mr. 
Augustin  Thierry  favored  me  with  exact  and  interesting  anec- 
dotes, deriv.  1  from  Lafayette ;  and  my  friend  Count  Circourt 
was  never  weary  of  furthering  my  inquiries. 

My  friend  Mr.  J.  Eomeyn  Brodhead  was  so  kind  as  to 
make  for  me  selections  of  papers  in  Holland,  and  I  take  leave 
to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  J.  A.  de  Zwaan,  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
chives at  the  Hagu-?,  was  most  zealous  and  unremitting  in  his 
efforts  to  render  tlie  researches  undertaken  for  me  effective 
and  complete. 

I  have  obtained  so  much  of  Spanish  correspondence '  as  to 
have  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  maxims  by  which 
the  court  of  Spain  governed  its  conduct  toward  our  part  of 
America. 

Accounts  of  the  differences  between  America  and  England 
are  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  sources  already  referred  to, 
but  sneciallv  in  the  corroannndonne  r»f  tlio  nrilnnv  on>pnf°  r>r.c\^ 
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dent  in  London,  with  their  respective  constituents.  I  pursued 
the  search  for  papers  of  this  class  till  I  succeeded  in  securing 
letters,  official  or  private,  from  Bollan ;  Jasper  Mauduit ;  Rich- 
ard Jackson — the  same  who  was  Grenville's  secretary  at  the 
exchequer,  a  distinguished  member  of  parliament,  and  at  one 
time  agent  for  three  colonies;  Arthur  Lee;  several  unpub- 
lished ones  of  Franklin;  the  copious  and  most  interesting 
official  and  private  correspondence  of  William  Samuel  John- 
son, agent  for  Connecticut ;  one  letter  and  fragments  of  letters 
of  Edmund  Burke,  agent  for  New  York ;  many  and  exceed- 
ingly valuable  ones  of  Garth,  a  member  of  parhamcnt  and 
agent  for  South  Carolina ;  and  specimens  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Knox  and  Franklin  as  agents  of  Georgia. 

Analogous  to  these  are  the  confidential  communications 
which  passed  between  Hutchinson  and  Israel  Mauduit  and 
Thomas  Whately ;  between  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Deputy-Governor  Hamilton ;  between  Cecil  Cal- 
vert and  Hugh  Hammersley,  successive  secretaries  of  Mary- 
land, and  Lieutenant-Governor  Sharpe ;  between  ex-Governor 
Pownall  and  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Boston  ;  between  Hollis  and  May- 
hew  and  Andrew  Eliot,  of  Boston.    Of  all  these  I  have  copies. 

Of  the  letter-books  and  draughts  of  letters  of  men  in  office, 
I  had  access  to  those  of  Bernard  for  a  single  year ;  to  those  of 
Hutchinson  for  many  years ;  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
patriarch  of  the  American  Episcopal  church,  with  Archbishop 
Seeker ;  to  those  of  Colden ;  to  those  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Sharpe.  Many  letters  of  their  correspondents  fell  within  my 
reach. 

For  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  I  have  consulted  their  own 
archives,  and  to  that  end  have  visited  in  person  more  than  half 
the  old  thirteen  colonies. 

Long-continued  pursuit,  favored  by  a  general  good-will, 
has  brought  into  my  possession  papers,  or  copies  of  papers, 
from  very  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  country  in 
every  colony.  Among  those  who  have  rendered  me  most 
valuable  aid  in  this  respect  I  must  name,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, the  late  Mr.  Colden,  of  New  York,  who  intrusted  to  me 
all  the  manuscripts  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  covering 
a  period  in  New  York  history  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  j 
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the  late  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  who  put  into 
my  hands  those  of  his  fatlier,  containing  excellent  contribu- 
tions ah  ke  to  English  and  American  history;  my  friend  Dr 
Potter,  tlie  present  bishop  of   Pennsylvania,  who  furnished 
me  numerous  papers  of  equal  interest  and  novelty,  illustrating 
the  history  of  New  York  and  of  the  union ;  Mr.  Force,  of 
Washington  city,  whose  success  in  collecting   materials  for 
American  history  is  exceeded  only  by  his  honest  love  of  his- 
toric truth  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Eliot,  of  Boston ;  Mr.  William  B.  Reed 
Mr.  Langdon  Elwyn,  and  Mr.  Edward  D.  Ingraham,  of  Phila- 
delphia;  Mr.  Tetft,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Swain,  of  North 
Carolina,  who  show  constant  readiness  to  further  my  inqui- 
ries; the  Connecticut  Historical  Society;   the  president  and 
ofticers  of  Yale  college,  who  sent  me  unique  documents  from 
the  library  of  that  institution ;  Mr.  William  C.  Preston,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  whom  I  owe  precious  memorials  of  the 
spirit  and  deeds  of  the  South. 

The  most  valuable  acquisition  of  all  was  the  collection  of 
the  papers  of  Samuel  Adams,  which  came  to  me  through  the 
late.  Sajnuel  Adams  Welles.     They  contain  the  manuscripts  of 
Samuel 'Adams,  especially  draughts  of  his  letters  to  his  many 
•  correspondents,  and  draughts  of  public  documents.    They  con- 
.iam  the  complete  journals  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  Corre- 
^sppnjience,  draughts  of  the  letters  it  sent  out,  and  the  letters  it 
^received,  so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved.     The  papers  are 
very  numerous ;  taken  together,  they  unfold  the  manner  in 
wnich  resistance  to  Great  Britain  grew  into  a  system,  and  they 
perfectly  represent  the  sentiments  and  the  reasonings  of  the 
time.     They  are  the  more  to  be  prized,  as  much  of  the  coiTe- 
spondence  was  secret,  and  has  remained  so  to  this  day. 

If  I  have  failed  in  giving  a  lucid  narrative  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  necessity  of  independence,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  diligence  in  studying  the  materials  which  I  have  brought 
together,  or  of  laborious  care  in  arranging  them.  The  strict- 
est attention  has  been  paid  to  chronological  sequence,  which 
can  best  exhibit  the  simultaneous  action  of  general  causes. 
The  abundance  of  my  coUections  has  enabled  me,  in  some 
measure,  to  reproduce  the  very  language  of  every  one  of  the 
pnncii)al  actors  in  the  seenea  which  I  describe,  and  to  repre- 
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least,  .tw,!!  appear  that  I  have  written  with  candor,  neUhe 
^ggorafng  viees  of  chapter,  nor  reviving  national  'antoori 
ti^  but  rendering  a  just  tribute  to  virtue  «toover  found 

Nbw  York,  IS  May,  IS54. 

ml  ;,  •■"^"'^"S  P"^ted  materials  I  did  not  fail  to  give  the 

oT  0   Ta's't, '"'"'""  *'  *'^  "^"Wer«  of  the  timef  tied 

of,  80  far  as  they  were  accessible  to  me,  especially  to  those  in 

he  collections  of  the  American  Antiquarian'sociefyat  Worce" 

of  the  Athe^um  at  Boston ;  of  the  Historical  Society  at  New 
York,  and  of  the  pubHc  libraries  in  Philadelphil       ^ 
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COMPLETE  IN   SIX   VOLUMES,  OCTAVO. 

HISTORY  OF  THE 

UNITED    STATES, 

From  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent.     By  George  Bancroft. 

An  entirely  new  edition,  partly  rewritten  and 

thoroughly  revised. 


The  author  has  made  extensive  changes  in  the  text,  condensing  in  places,  en- 
larging in  others,  and  carefully  revising.  It  is  practically  a  new  work,  embody, 
ing  the  results  of  the  latest  researches,  and  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  author's 
long  and  mature  experience. 

The  original  octavo  edition  was  in  twelve  zolumes.  The  present  edition  is 
complete  in  six  volumes,  octavo,  the  price  being  correspondingly  reduced. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    REVIEWS. 
"  The  merits  of  Bancroft's  '  History  of  the  United  States '  are  so  well  known  that 
little  need  be  said  of  the  new  edition,  the  first  volume  of  which,  reaching  to  1688,  has 
just  been  published  in  very  handsome  form,  except  to  point  out  the  changes  since  the 
revision  of  1876.     One  of  the  most  prominent  b  the  introduction  of  a  division  into 
three  parts,  beginning  respectively  at  1492,  1660,  and  1688.     With  each  part  begins  a 
new  numbering  of  the  chapters,  and  the  difference  thus  created  between  the  editions  is 
increased  by  the  frequent  separation  of  one  chapter  into  two  or  three.    Thus  what 
was  chapter  two  in  1876  becomes  chapters  two,  three,  and  four,  in  1883,  and  what  was 
chapter  twenty-two  becomes  chapters  twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen,  of  part  second. 
In  all,  instead  of  twenty-seven  chapters  there  are  thirty-eight.     The  total  length  is  not 
increased,  but  rather  diminished,  since  there  are  many  omissions,  for  instance,  of  Cap- 
tain John  Smith's  apocryphal  adventures  in  Hungary,  the  evidence  for  which,  coming 
solely  from  the  hero  himself,  probably  seems  weaker  than  ever  to  Mr.  Bancroft. 
Among  passages  which  will  not  be  missed  is  this  about  the  Quaker  martyrs  :  '  They 
were  like  those  weeds  which  were  unsightly  to  the  eyes,  and  which  only  when  tram- 
pled give  out  precious  perfumes.'    Another  expunged  remark  is  that  Episcopalianism 
'  separating  itself  from  Protestantism  could  acknowledge  no  equal  except  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church  and  that  of  Rome.'    With  these  sentences  have  been  rejected  many 
whose  meaning  was  given  in  the  context,  such  curtailment  being  especially  common  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  chapters.     The  account  of  the  character  of  James  I  is  greatly 
abridged,  and  made  somewhat  less  severe.     In  the  place  of  the  charge  that  Oliver 
Cromwell's  ruling  motive  was  ambition,  is  the  acknowledgment  that  in  his  foreign 
policy  he  was  most  certainly  faithful  to  the  interests  of   England.    The  notice  of 
Luther  is  rewritten  and  enlarged,  mainly  by  apt  quotations  of  his  own  words.     There 
has  been  less  change  in  the  accounts  of  American  than  of  European  matters,  but  the 
most  important  addition,  anywhere,  is  that  of  two  pages  describing  and  praising  Cap- 
tain Smith's  government  of  Virginia.     Often,  when  there  appears  to  be  an  addition  or 
omission,  there  is  in  reality  only  a  transposition.    The  whole  class  of  changes  may  be 
attributed  to  greater  maturity  of  judgment,  rather  than  to  discovery  of  new  material. 
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especially  as  no  notice  is  taken  of  recent  controversies  ;  for  instance,  .  hether  Colum- 
bus really  lies  buried  at  Havana  or  San  Domingo  ;  whether  the  Pilgrims  landed  ex- 
actly on  the  day  of  the  winter  solstice,  as  is  apparently  Bancroft's  opinion,  and  whether 
'  The  King's  Missive '  was  ever  ■  nt,  ac  told  by  Whittier.  Other  changes  aim  simply 
at  improvement  of  style.  The  volumes  are  printed  in  the  stately  octavo  style  of  the 
first  edition,  which  seems  more  appropriate  to  such  a  standard  work  than  the  cheaper 
form  of  the  other  rwision."— Boston  Advertiser. 

"On  comparing  this  work  with  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  'Centenary' 
edition  of  1876,  one  is  surprised  to  see  how  extensive  changes  the  author  has  found 
desirable,  even  after  so  short  an  interval.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  in- 
creased number  of  chapters,  resulting  from  subdivision.  The  first  volume  contains 
two  volumes  of  the  original,  and  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  chapters  instead  of  eight- 
een. This  is  in  itself  an  improvement.  But  the  new  arrangement  is  not  the  result 
merely  of  subdivision  :  the  matter  is  rearranged  in  such  a  manner  as  vastly  to  increase 
the  lucidity  and  contimiousness  of  treatment.  In  the  present  edition  Mr.  Bancroft  re- 
turns to  the  principle  of  division  into  periods,  abandoned  in  the  '  Centenary '  edition. 
His  division  is,  however,  a  new  one.  As  the  permanent  shape  taken  by  a  great  historl 
ical  work,  this  new  arrangement  is  certainly  an  improvement."— 77w  Kation  (New 
York). 

"  In  modifying  the  narrative,  Mr.  Bancroft  tells  us  that  his  chief  aims  were  accuracy 
and  lucidity,  and  that '  no  well-founded  c -iticism  that  has  been  seen,  whether  made  here 
or  abroad,  with  a  good  will  or  a  bad  one,  has  been  neglected.'  Apparently  no  new 
material  of  particular  moment  has  been  inserted,  although  several  sketches  of  famous 
characters  have  been  rewritten  either  entirely  or  in  part.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  in 
better  shape,  and  is  of  course  moi.'  luthoritative  than  ever  before.  This  last  revision 
will  be  wiihout  doubt,  both  from  its  desirable  form  and  accurate  text,  the  standard 
one." — Los  ton  Traveller. 

"  It  has  not  been  granted  to  many  historians  to  devote  half  a  century  to  the  history 
of  a  single  people,  and  to  live  long  enough,  and,  let  us  add,  to  be  willing  and  wise 
enough,  to  revise  and  rewrite  in  an  honored  old  age  the  work  of  a  whole  lifetime. 
This  good  fortune  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  he  has  largely  profited  by  it, 
as  have  a'.so  thf;  majority  of  readers  among  his  own  countrymen,  who,  when  American 
history  is  in  question,  go  at  once  to  his  volumes  as  to  an  authoritative  tribunal,  and 
abide  oy  his  decisions,  which  in  no  case  of  any  consequence,  we  believe,  have  ever 
been  seriously  or  for  long  disturbed." — Aew  York  Mail  and  Express. 

"  The  extent  and  thoroughness  of  this  revision  would  hardly  be  gues.sed  without 
comparing  the  editions  side  by  side.  The  condensation  of  the  text  amounts  to  some- 
thing over  one  third  of  the  previous  edition.  There  has  also  been  very  considerable 
recasting  of  the  text.  On  the  whole,  our  examination  of  the  first  volume  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  thought  of  the  historian  loses  nothing  by  the  abbreviation  of  the  text. 
A  closer  and  later  approximation  to  the  best  results  of  scholarship  and  criticism  is 
reached.  The  public  gains  by  its  more  compact  brevity  and  in  amount  of  matter,  and 
in  economy  of  time  and  money." — The  Independent  {New  York), 

"  We  have  made  a  comparison  of  the  first  volume  with  the  edition  of  1876,  and  find 
that  the  work  has  been  largely  recast,  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters  and  the  minor 
divisions  has  been  changed,  many  portions  have  been  rewritten,  and  no  pains  have 
been  spared  in  making  necessary  corrections  as  the  result  of  criticism  on  the  work  or  of 
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further  investigation.  Many  who  purchased  the  last  edition  will  regret  that  they  did 
not  wait  ''or  the  author's  final  revisions  ;  but  we  presume  that  he  had  no  intention  at 
the  time  It  was  issued  of  going  over  his  work  again,  even  if  he  had  the  hope  of  living 
so  long.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  congratulation  that  his  life  and  vigor  have  been 
spared,  and  that  he  is  still  engaged  with  all  the  energy  of  youth  in  his  important  lit- 
erary works.  The  octavo  volume,  just  issued,  is  a  fine  sp>ecimen  of  book-making,  in 
clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  is  neatly  bound." — New  York  Observer, 

"  During  the  half-century,  or  almost  that  time,  since  the  issue  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
first  volume,  much  new  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  characters  and  events  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  '  History,'  and  no  small  proportion  of  it  is  due  to  the  con- 
troversies aroused  by  the  volumes  as  they  successively  appeared.  Mr.  Bancroft  stood 
stoutly  by  his  original  text  until  the  time  came  for  the  issue  of  the  revised  edition  of 
1876,  when  it  was  evident  that  he  haa  caiefuily  studied  the  criticisms  his  work  had 
received  during  the  prec  ding  forty-two  years  and  had  profited  by  them.  Now  comes 
the  announcement  ihat  he  is  engaged  in  a  thorough  and  last  revision  of  the  whole 
work.  The  ten  volumes  of  the  original  edition,  and  the  two  volumes  issued  last  year, 
are  to  be  wholly  revised,  rewritten  where  necessary,  and  the  twelve  volumes  of  the 
former  issues  comprised  in  six  handsome  octavo  volumes.  The  entire  work  will  thus 
be  given  at  exactly  half  the  price  of  the  original  edition,  while,  judging  by  the  first 
installment,  it  will  certainly  lose  nothing  by  comparison  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  and 
will  be  more  valuable  as  embodying  the  latest  information  and  containing  the  last 
touches  of  the  author's  hand." — Cleveland  (Ohio)  Herald. 

"  There  is  iiothing  to  be  said  at  this  day  of  the  value  of  '  Bancroft.'  Its  authority 
is  no  longer  in  dispute,  and  as  a  piece  of  vivid  and  realistic  historical  writing  it  stands 
among  the  best  works  of  its  class.  It  may  be  talcen  for  granted  that  this  new  edition 
will  greatly  extend  its  usefulness." — Philadelphia  North  American. 

"  ^Vhile  it  is  not  quite  true  that  the  marks  of  Mr.  Ban  .Toft's  revision  of  his  great 
history  of  the  United  States  are  visible  on  every  page,  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
earlier  editions  and  this  shows  that  the  claim  to  improvement  is  by  no  means  ill-found- 
ed. Sometimes  whole  paragraphs  have  been  cut  out ;  still  oftener  the  extravagances 
of  a  youthful  style  have  been  carefully  prunrd,  and  the  gain  has  been  manifest  in 
sobriety  and  effect. " — Philadelphia  Press. 

"  The  merits  of  this  standard  work  are  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation,  and 
the  present  edition  will  comprise  the  entire  original  work,  complete  in  six  volumes, 
and  published  at  half  the  price  of  the  original  edition.  The  type  is  somewhat  smaller, 
but  in  general  style  is  not  inferior.  The  fii  jt  volume  reaches  to  i633,  and  the  changes 
made  by  the  author  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  important.  This  volume,  for 
instance,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  beginning  respectively  at  1492,  1660,  and  1668, 
and  with  each  part  begins  a  new  numbering  of  chapters.  There  are  many  omissions 
in  the  text — as  of  Captain  John  Smith's  adventures  in  Hungary.  Some  sentences  in 
the  text  have  been  left  out ;  the  character  given  to  James  I  toned  down,  and  the  notice 
of  Luther  enlarged,  while  pages  have  been  added  describing  Captain  Smith's  rule  in 
Virginia.  Other  changes  are  chiefly  improvements  of  style  and  the  incorporation  of 
the  dates  into  the  text.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  much  improved  in  its  new  dress 
and  revised  form,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all,  for  Bancroft's  history  of  our  country  is 
siiW/acile princeps  among  histories  of  our  land." — Chicago  Tribune. 

«'  Mr.  Bancroft's  first  volume  appeared  in  1834,  and  he  has  been  engaged  upon  the 
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history  almost  ever  since  he  was  a  student  at  Gotti-gen.  The  re-issue  of  the  work,  so 
that  earh  part  should  be  what  his  later  opinion  approved,  can  hardly  be  more  satis- 
factory to  the  venerable  historian  than  it  is  to  the  generation  which  first  approaches 
his  great  work  in  the  final  forms  of  its  literary  execution.  In  this  final  revision  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  not  only  corrected  all  mistakes  and  errors  of  fact,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  ascertained,  but  has  revised  the  style,  taken  the  wind  out  of  pompous  sentences, 
and  brought  the  whole  work  within  the  laws  of  good  writing  and  within  the  unity  of 
plan  with  which  he  had  set  out  at  the  beginning.  Thus  far  he  has  removed  many  of 
the  objections  which  stood  against  his  history  as  a  work  of  permanent  value ;  and 
there  is  a  certain  solid,  thorough,  substantial  character  to  his  great  history  which 'gives 
it  a  permanent  weight  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  work  now  takes  rank  with  the 
best  histories  of  the  school  of  philosophical  narrative  to  which  the  author  belongs."— 
Boston  Herald. 

"  The  marvelous  industry  and  the  earnest  conscientiousness  which  the  venerable 
historian  exhibits  in  revising,  r-.-casting,  and  in  part  rewriting  the  great  work  of  his 
life,  not  only  compel  respect  and  admiration  on  their  own  account,  but  they  become 
also  the  strongest  guarantees  of  the  accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  of  his  fidelity  to  truth, 
of  the  exalted  conception  which  he  entertains  of  his  task,  and  therefore  of  the  sab^ 
stantial  excellence  of  his  history.  The  editi<  of  1876  exhibited  no  little  pruning  and 
correction  ;  but  the  author  has  again  gone  over  the  entire  field,  and,  with  a  care  and 
devotion  worthy  of  the  theme  and  of  his  reputation,  har;  wrought  what  he  says  must 
be  //w  last  revision.  This  latest  edition  will  be  sought  by  many  who  have  for  years 
been  familiar  with  its  predecessors.  The  publishers  deserve  credit  for  presenting  so 
great  a  work  in  such  excellent  guise,  and  the  author  may  accept  it  as  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  perpetuate  his  fame.  But  may  he  be  spared  to  add  many  chapters  to  his 
history,  and  bring  it  down  to  a  later  period  I  "—Utica  {N.  Y.)  Herald. 


>With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 


Complete  ia  six  Tolumej,  octaro,  handsomelj  printed  from  new  fjpe.    Cloth,  uncat,  with  gilt  top,  $2.50; 
iheep,  $3.50;  ai>d  half  calf,  $4.50  per  rolnme. 
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History  of  the  People  of  the 
UNITED    STATES, 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
By  JOHN  BACH  McMASTER. 


To  be  completed  in  five  Tolumes.     Volume  I.    8to.   Cloth,  gUt  top,  «».50. 

"  Heretofore  the  story  of  the  nation's  inception  and  growth  has  been  frequently  described,  but 
has  never  been  made  interesting.  Mr.  McMaster  not  only  descri)es  events  and  people  with  re- 
markable felicity,  but  has  the  power  to  lead  the  reader  on  from  point  to  point,  so  that  his  pages 
have  the  swiftly-moving  panoramic  attraction  which  one  feels  in  a  railwiy-Uain,  as  it  brings 
new  scenes  every  moment  to  the  eye."— Boston  Htrald. 

"It  is  a  storehouse  of  facts  concerning  the  life,  feelings,  and  limitations  of  the  people,  attract- 
ively grouped,  and  stated  with  precision  and  masculine  energy.  .  .  .  Bids  fair  to  be  the  authori- 
tative history  of  the  United  States  for  the  period  which  it  covers."— 7Ae  tJation. 

"  No  one  can  linger  long  over  this  volume  without  perceiving  that  we  have  in  it  a  fresh  and 
valuable  addition  to  our  national  literature,  which  calls  for  immediate  recognition.  The  plan  on 
which  the  work  is  constructed  is  similar  to  that  of  which  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Green  made  such 
brilliant  use  in  his  'History  of  the  English  People.'  .  .  .  This  truly  admirable  scheme  promises 
to  be  carried  out,  if  we  may  judge  by  this  first  volume,  with  an  amplitude  of  research  and  thor- 
oughness  of  scholarship  which  will  give  weight  to  the  author's  views,  and  a  vigor  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  style  which  will  give  them  cunency." —Boston  Journal. 

"  His  theme  is  an  important  one,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  His  style  is  inter- 
esting 'and  lively,  and  he  gives  such  a  graphic  picture  of  our  forefathers  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
follow  him.  The  author  has  one  great  quality,  and  that  is  the  power  to  arrange  his  ideas  and 
marshal  his  facts.  It  has  rarely  been  our  province  to  notice  a  book  with  so  many  excellences  and 
so  few  defects." — JVew  York  Herald, 

"  He  carries  out  in  a  complete,  vivid,  and  delightful  way,  his  promise  to  describe  the  dress,  the 
occupations,  the  amusements,  the  literary  canons  of  the  several  epochs  comprehended  within  the 
scope  of  his  survey.  .  .  .  The  cardinal  qualities  of  style,  lucidity,  animation,  and  energy,  arc 
everywhere  present.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  book  in  which  matter  of  substantial  value  has  been 
so  happily  imited  to  attractiveness  of  form  been  offered  by  an  American  author  to  his  fellow-citi- 
teas."— New  York  Sun. 

"  His  work,  if  the  succeeding  volumes  are  of  a  piece  with  this,  will  not  be  merely  the  most 
instructive  of  American  histories,  but  a  valuable  contribution  to  narrative  literature.  His  subject 
all  historians  may  envy  him;  his  information  indicates  diligent  and  well-directed  preparation; 
his  style  is  always  clear,  often  picturesque,  and  sometimes  eloquent. "^A'iftw  York  IVorld. 

"  The  author,  with  well-chosen  words,  and  in  picturesque  style,  presents  a  succession  of  living 
pictures,  showing  us  just  how  Ihj  went  on  day  by  day,  how  people  occupied  themselves,  and 
what  they  thought.  All  this  is  real  history.  It  makes  fascinating  reading.  Not  the  first  or  the 
faintest  shadow  of  dullness  is  to  be  found  on  any  of  these  pages.  .  ,  .  One  great  charm  of  the 
book  consists  in  its  artistic  grouping  of  topics  and  of  facts.  The  pictures  explain  and  complete 
each  other.  There  is  a  wonderful  combination  of  colors,  and  of  light  and  shade,  the  effect  o( 
which  can  be  seen  only  by  those  who  read  and  see  the  whole." — 'Ih*  Churchman. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  3,  &  6  Bond  Street. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS 

OF 

WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT. 


A  Biography  of  William  Cullen   Bryant,  with 

Extracts  from  bia  Private  Correspondence.  By  Parke  Godwin.  With  Two 
Portraits  on  Steel:  one  from  a  Painting  by  Morse,  taken  in  1826,  and  one 
from  a  Photograph  taken  in  1873.     In  two  vols.,  sqr.are  8vo.     Cloth,  |6.00. 

Containing  a  full  account,  from  authentic  sources,  of  the  poet's  ancestry ;  of  his 
boyhood  among  the  Hampshire  hills;  of  his  early  poems;  of  his  ten  years'  life  as  a 
country  lawyer ;  of  his  long  editorial  career  in  New  York ;  of  his  intercourse  with 
contemporaries ;  of  his  travels  abroad  and  at  home ;  of  the  origin  of  many  of  his 
poems ;  of  his  political  opinions ;  of  his  speeches  and  addresses ;  and  of  the  honors 
he  received. 

n. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant. Edited  by  Parke  Godwin.  In  two  vols.,  square  8vo,  uniform  with 
the  "  Biography."    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

This  edition  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poems  contains:  1.  All  Mr.  Bryant's  poems  that 
have  hitherto  appeared,  with  his  latest  corrections.  2.  Sixty  or  more  never  before 
collected,  including  some  thirty  beautiful  hymns,  and  a  companion  piece  to  "  Sella" 
and  "  The  Little  People  of  the  Snow."  3.  Copious  notes  by  Parke  Godwin,  giving 
various  changes  in  the  more  important  poems,  an  account  of  their  origin,  and  other 
interesting  information. 

III. 

Prose  Writings  of  William   Cullen    Bryant. 

Edited  by  Parkk  Godwin.    In  two  vols.,  square  8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

Vol.    I.— Essays,  Tales,  and  Orations. 

Vol.  II.— Travels,  Addresses,  and  Comments. 

Illustrated  Edition  of  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant's Poems.  With  One  Hundred  Engravings  by  Birket  Foster, 
Harry  Fenn,  Alfred  Fredericks,  and  other  Artists.  Biographical  Sketch  by 
R.  H.  Stoddard,  and  View  of  Bryant's  Besidence  at  Roslyn.  One  vol.,  8vo. 
Cloth,  gilt  side  and  edges,  $4.00 :  half  calf,  $6.00 ;  morocco,  antique,  $8.00 ; 
tree  calf,  $10.00. 

Household  Edition,  one  vol.,  12mo.  Cloth,  S2.OO;  half  calf, 
$4.00 ;  morocco,  $5.00 ;  tree  calf,  $5.00. 

Diamond  Edition.  18mo.  Cloth,  $1.00;  half  calf  $2.26;  mo- 
rocco,  $3.00 ;  tree  calf,  ^3.50. 


New  York :  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  1,  8,  &  5  Bond  Street 
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